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Computer Coders Show Their Skills 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

The most recent group of 
San Quentin inmates to com- 
plete a computer programming 
class demonstrated their coding 
skills for more than 100 invited 
guests, including the head of 
prison industries, Charles Pat- 
tillo, during a Dec. 9 event held 
at the prison. 

Thirteen inmates participated 
in the latest class of Code.7370, 
an innovative technology-train- 
ing program. It is managed by 
the California Prison Industry 
Authority in collaboration with 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) and The Last Mile 
(TLM). 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Computer coding class Code. 7370 ready for their Demo Day Performances 


TLM is the brainchild of ven- 
ture capitalists Beverly Parenti 
and Chris Redlitz and provides 
prisoners with the opportunity 
to develop original business 
ideas. 

Since its inception in 2014, 
Code.7370 has been praised 
by prison officials and inmates 
alike as an invaluable training 
program. It is the only in-prison 
coding training program in the 
U.S. and is supported largely by 
volunteers. 

“This program teaches people 
skills that keep them out of pris- 
on and (allows them to) be able 
to support their families,” said 
Warden Ron Davis. “What the 
volunteers do, you cannot put a 

See Computer on Page 12 


Ex-Prisoner Titan Returns With Vision for Inmates 



Photo by Titan Gilroy 

Titan Gilroy and one of the men he works with concentrating on a special project 


Brothers ’ Keepers Graduates 
Fourteen Peer Counselors 



Photo by Steve Emrick 

Marcia Blackstock congratulates Gregory Coates 


Robert Dunbar’s suicide in 
2005 affected the entire San 
Quentin State Prison communi- 
ty. Patrick Mims, a close friend 
of Dunbar, said he had no idea or 
clues that the well-liked Dunbar 
would take his own life. 

“When Robert hanged him- 
self, I took a deep breath,” said 
Mims. “I had just had breakfast 
with him.” 

The unusually high rate of 
suicides in U.S. prisons brought 
Mims along with other leaders 
of the San Quentin community 
together to create a suicide- 
prevention program, Brother’s 
Keeper. 

“When we walk this line, you 
never know what the man next 
to you is carrying,” Mims said. 

See Brothers’ on Page 16 


“I never thought I’d be trying 
to get into prison,” said Titan 
Gilroy, speaking to an audience 
of inmates at San Quentin State 
Prison on Nov. 19, 2015. 

“I know what it’s like to be in 
a lockdown cell for six months,” 
Gilroy continued. “I know what 
it feels like to think that nobody 
can truly look into my world and 


understand.” 

Once an inmate, Gilroy is now 
the owner of a precision ma- 
chine shop called Titan America 
MFG. 

Since opening 10 years ago, 
Gilroy’s business has exploded 
and is giving new life to local 

See Ex-Prisoner on Page 4 


Life of The Law 
Stories Showcased 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

San Quentin’s Life of the 
Law event on Dec. 5 featured 
inmates and visitors for an 
evening of delightful story- 
telling in the Catholic chapel. 


MCs Rahsaan Thomas and 
Professor Nigel Poor amused 
the audience of approximately 
200 people as they introduced 
a combination of lighthearted 
and tear-jerking stories. 

See Life on Page 23 
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Lawrence Pela telling a story about life 
and how prison institutionalized him 
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In collaboration with students from the 
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thinking approaches in criminal justice policies 
that support positive changes in prisoner behavior, 
particularly through rehabilitative efforts. 
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medium to file grievances. 
(For that, use the prison 
appeals process.) We 
encourage submitting articles 
that are newsworthy and 
encompass issues that will 
have an impact on the prison 
populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work 
(cartoons and drawings) are 
welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should 
be short and to the point. 
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Quentin 
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SQ Rec Chief DeNevi 
Reluctantly Retires At 78 





Photo by Raphaele Casale 

Coach Don DeNevi with inmate Kevin Smith on the Lower Yard 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Don DeNevi retired from 
his position as coach of the 
San Quentin recreation pro- 
gram, reluctantly leaving be- 
hind his most beloved job. 

“I should have been doing 
prison work all my life,” said 
DeNevi. “There is no place 
I’d rather be than right here. 
I’m not happy about retiring 
because I don’t want to. They 
aren’t forcing me, but I am 78. 

“The great Freud and Carl 
Jung say the surest sign of 
psychological health is be- 
ing realistic about yourself. 
I have to be realistic. I don’t 
want to quit, but I have to give 
a younger guy a shot and the 
inmates deserve it too.” 

DeNevi is a published au- 
thor of about 35 non-fiction 
books, including one about 
Alcatraz, called Riddle of the 
Rock, which was made into a 
NBC TV movie of the week, he 
said. DeNevi was also a teach- 
er of all levels from grade 
school to college. 

DeNevi started working for 
the California prison system 
after retiring from teaching 
criminal justice and sociology 
at San Francisco State Univer- 
sity in 1998. He was first hired 
as a teacher in Salinas Valley 
State Prison 17 years ago. 

“I came to corrections in my 
late 60s. When I retired from 
teaching college, I turned 
my grades in on a Friday and 
Monday morning I was at the 
door of the prison,” said DeN- 
evi. 

Two years later, he trans- 
ferred to San Quentin. 

“I lucked out by coming to 
teach at CDCR,” said DeN- 
evi. “I wanted to come to San 
Quentin because it is so his- 
toric. I have never seen a fight 
in my 15 years here. These are 
good men.” 


He started at San Quentin 
teaching inmates in fifth- 
grade reading. 

“There is no place I’d rather 
be than right here. I’ve been 
teaching (for 57 years) at all 
levels,” said DeNevi. 

In 2002, Jean Bracey asked 
him to take over the coach po- 
sition. 

“I took responsibility for 
tennis; I had brown cards (vol- 
unteers) take responsibility 
for the others. I played tennis 
with the inmates for years,” 
said DeNevi. 

He says his greatest accom- 
plishment is building the best 
prison recreation program in 
the world. 

“No prison has what we have 
to offer,” said DeNevi. “I in- 
herited much of it. My job was 
to expand it. I am responsible 
for over 20 brown cards in all 
sports -- sometimes as many as 
29. It took me 15 years.” 

He says he helped get the 
tennis court turned from a dirt 
surface into a concrete blue 
and green fenced area. 

“Out of my classroom win- 
dow I used to see Mohamed 
playing tennis. It was the re- 
ception area for the buses. 
They were playing on parking 
lot surface with an inmate- 
made net and tennis racquets 
and no fence. Urinals were 
off to the side; seepage came 
down,” DeNivi said. 

He decided to build them 
an adequate tennis court, and 
asked a company called Ghi- 
lotti Construction to do the 
job. After six years of battling 
administrators, the court was 
built. 

DeNevi recalls watching for- 
mer inmate Burt Boatman play 
tennis. 

“He was playing tennis and 
they lobbed him the ball at the 
base line,” said DeNevi. “He 
literally ran after it and ran up 
the fence and did a complete 


somersault while hitting the 
ball and running back to the 
net.” 

DeNevi says he first became 
interested in prisons in 1949 
after watching the movie My 
Six Convicts. “It’s the story of 
a psychologist who goes into 
S.Q. and it was all shot here. It’s 
about how he got to know six 
inmates that he really thought 
the world of,” said DeNevi. “I 
wanted to be like the psycholo- 
gist in My Six ConvictsC 

DeNevi says he volunteered 
to teach at Soledad, several 
years prior to being hired at 
Salinas Valley State Prison. 
There he taught two courses 
-- an autobiography class and 
a class about how unresolved 
unconscious conflicts lead to 
criminal behavior. 

“What we do, we usually 
have no idea why. It comes 
from the subconscious,” said 
DeNevi. 

Inmate Paul Alleyne said, 
“During my two years at Quen- 
tin, the coach has shown noth- 
ing but concern for all sports 
programs, especially tennis. 
Although at times our relation- 
ship has been acrimonious, 
at the end of the day I always 
know that his main concern is 
keeping the sport program in- 
tact and making sure sports ac- 
companies rehabilitation.” 

In retirement, DeNevi will 
be working on finding a pub- 
lisher for his latest book, 
Faithful Shep. It’s historical- 
fiction based on a true story 
about how nine Texas Rangers 
on the Western frontier in 1880 
volunteered to go hundreds of 
miles into Apache territory to 
save a dog. 

“I see that same kind of brav- 
ery and courage on this yard. 
If somebody came at me with 
a knife, Harris would get in 
the way. This is my family; 
you think I want to go?” said 
DeNevi. 
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Obama Supports Growing ‘Black Lives Matter’ 

‘Those who retort “all lives matter” to the movement’s slogan are missing the point’ 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

“Black Lives Matter” is not 
just another meaningless slogan 
that caught the attention of 
mainstream media across the 
nation. President Barack Obama 
recently had to defend it against 
critics who claim it’s divisive, 
according to the New York 


By Tommy Bryant 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Problems in healthcare persist 
at the private prisons in Cali- 
fornia paid to house the state’s 
overflow population. 

According to medical receiver 
Clark Kelso, “Little progress has 
been made in resolving, much 
less improving,” medical care 
at seven private prisons housing 
4,200 inmates. 

Kelso’s statement appeared in 
a report sent to the three federal 
judges who oversee the state’s 
prison systems, according to a 
Los Angeles Times article by 
Paige St. John. 

Four of the seven prisons are 
owned by the Florida based 
GEO Group, which owns or 
manages 106 prisons in the U.S. 
and in other countries. The GEO 
Group, which houses a total of 
85,000 inmates, reported rev- 
enue of close to half a billion 
dollars in the first three months 
of this year. 

The worst problems were at 
GEO’s women’s prison in Mc- 
Farland, according to Joyce 
Hayhoe, a Kelso spokeswoman. 
The report cited “lack of ac- 
countability,” no physician for 
a month and failure to employ 
qualified physicians. Inmates 
with health issues were sent 
back to state-operated prisons, 


Magazine. 

“African-Americans are 
stopped, frisked, harassed, bru- 
talized and killed by police at 
rates far higher than other racial 
groups,” which is systemic rac- 
ism that can’t be adequately ex- 
plained, the magazine said. 

“I think everybody under- 
stands all lives matter” but 
“there is a specific problem that 


Kelso reported. 

A spokesman for the GEO 
Group stated the company will 
work with California to “ensure 
consistent delivery of quality 
medical services.” 

The contract with GEO Group 
allows the state to seek damages 
if minimum healthcare staffing 
requirements are not met. The 
state corrections department 
will not seek damages, says 
spokeswoman Deborah Hoff- 
man. The state expects contract 
operators to increase the avail- 
ability of nurses and doctors. 

Earlier Gov. Jerry Brown 
had proposed moving 8,000 in- 
mates currently in out-of-state 
prisons back into California 
contract prisons to save money. 
Kelso warns against this, say- 
ing it could cause even greater 
problems with medical care at 
these private facilities. 

Meanwhile Kelso reports 
that healthcare continues to im- 
prove in California’s state-run 
prisons. The 34 California state 
prison healthcare programs are 
being evaluated on a one-by- 
one basis. 

Folsom State Prison was 
deemed “adequate” by the in- 
dependent Office of Inspector 
General in April. This will lead 
to a final review by Kelso’s of- 
fice before Folsom is turned 
back over to “state-control.” 


is happening in the African- 
American community that’s not 
happening in other communi- 
ties. And that is a legitimate is- 
sue that we’ve got to address,” 
the president said. Those who 
retort “all lives matter” to the 
movement’s slogan are missing 
the point, Obama stated. 

The president felt the need to 
point out that the Black commu- 
nity “isn’t making this up” is in 
itself a sad comment on how un- 
willing America is to cope with 
the problems of racism and po- 
lice violence, the article said. It’s 
real and there’s a history behind 
it, Obama said, and it needs to be 
taken seriously. 

The president offered advice 
and criticism for activists orga- 
nizing around this issue: Back 
up your arguments with statis- 
tics rather than anecdotes. “The 
overwhelming majority of law 


By Marcus Henderson 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Exploitation of prisoners and 
their families leads to huge 
profits for private companies. 

A six-month investigation 
by the Center for Integrity and 
CNBC revealed how private 
for-profit companies monopo- 
lize and overcharge inmates 
and their families for a variety 
of services. 

“The costs imposed by JPay, 
phone companies, prison store 
operators and corrections 
agencies make it far more diffi- 
cult for poor families to escape 
poverty so long as they have a 
loved one in the system,” the 
Center wrote, according to a 
report by the Equal Justice Ini- 
tiative. 

FAMILIES 

JPay Inc., which provides 
money transfers to more than 
1.7 million inmates in 32 
states, has collected tens of 
millions of dollars from in- 
mates’ families. Families used 



Official Photo 


President Barack Obama 

enforcement is doing the right 
things and wants to do the right 
thing,” he said. 

Those attacking the president 
for supporting this movement 
contend that it sets an ugly 
unsympathetic attitude toward 
local law enforcement and 
could potentially set up racial 
tensions with White groups, the 


to buy money orders for about 
$1.25; JPay charges fees up to 
45 percent, the report says. 

The Center also reported: 

In 2013, JPay generated over 
$50 million in revenue from 
almost 7 million transactions. 
JPay sends the prisons a cut of 
the profits, reportedly between 
50 cent to $2.50 for every 
transaction. 

The prison also deducts its 
own fees and charges before the 
transferred money is placed in 
an inmate’s account. 

INVESTIGATION 

The investigation further 
found that prisons allow phone 
and commissary vendors to 
charge inflated prices in ex- 
change for financial kickbacks 
as well. 

Last year, in response to a 
petition filed by inmates’ fami- 
lies, the Federal Communica- 
tion Commission capped rates 
for many telephone calls under 
its jurisdiction. 

The Alabama Public Service 
Commission announced its own 


magazine reported. 

Republican presidential can- 
didates Ben Carson, Ted Cruz 
and Donald Trump have seized 
the opportunity to express their 
feelings about the “Black Lives 
Matter” movement. Carson 
thinks the movement is “sick- 
ening.” Cruz said activists are 
embracing and celebrating the 
murder of police officers. Don- 
ald Trump said they are “look- 
ing for trouble.” 

There are critics who took the 
president’s comments to serve 
as further evidence he’s a dan- 
gerous racist who hates White 
people and especially cops. The 
magazine concludes that Obama 
doesn’t have to soft-shoe around 
anymore; he can speak more 
frankly now because he has es- 
sentially nothing to lose. There 
are no more elections to win, the 
magazine points out. 


plan to reduce rates and begin 
setting caps for inmate calls. 

The FCC has put forth a pro- 
posal to eliminate prison kick- 
backs, which the Public Service 
Commission is resisting. 

COST 

Government agencies are 
not only receiving money from 
these companies, they have 
passed the cost of incarcera- 
tion onto the inmate families 
as well. 

In some states, these agen- 
cies charge for room and 
board, electricity, and even 
toilet paper. 

Some inmates’ families also 
pay for other basic needs such 
as toothpaste, doctor visits, 
and winter clothes. 

The FCC might have 
authority to set rates for 
pay-phone calls, but to force 
companies like JPay to reduce 
their fees would be much 
harder. Financial and consumer 
protection regulators have less 
power over pricing that might 
help families. 


Death Penalty Support 
Continues to Decrease 


‘Poor Healthcare ’ 
At Private Prisons 


Critics Say Private Companies 
Exploit Prisoners and Families 


Report: Top Law Enforcement Officials 
Recommend Criminal Justice Reforms 


America’s support for the 
death penalty dropped sig- 
nificantly in the last 20 years, 
according to a recent Gallup 
Poll. 

Capital punishment support 
dipped from 80 percent in 
1994 to 61 percent this year, 
the poll reported on Oct. 15. 

Part of the reason is juries 
are less likely to impose death 
because of publicity on wrong- 
ful convictions and racial dis- 
parity, the poll reported. 

“There is no denying that 
the death penalty is contro- 
versial ...reflected, at least 
somewhat, by the deep racial 
divide it causes,” according to 
Andrew Dugan from Gallup. 

Fifty-three percent of Amer- 
icans polled feel that the death 
penalty is applied fairly and 41 
percent believe it is not, says 
Gallup. Forty percent feel that 
the death penalty is not used 
often enough in America. 

Gallup Poll also reflects 
that, “The death penalty ap- 
pears to be losing popularity 
in statehouses and courthous- 


es across the country.” 

Pardons for once-con- 
demned inmates, along with 
discrepancies in documenta- 
tion and punishment applica- 
tions, are beginning to influ- 
ence juries and legislatures 
alike. This has led some juries 
and legislatures to ban more 
death penalty cases, the poll 
reported. 

More than 55 percent of 
Blacks polled were opposed to 
the death penalty, 68 percent 
of Whites were in favor, and 
56 percent of Hispanics were 
also for it, according to the 
Gallup report. 

The poll indicated that 82 
percent of Republicans and 49 
percent of Democrats favored 
the death penalty. 

The poll was based on 1,015 
random sample of adult phone 
interviews living in all 50 
states. 

This poll had a 95 percent 
confidence level. It used 60 
percent cell phones and 40 
percent landlines. 

-Tommy Bryant 


By Forrest Lee Jones 
Journalism Guild Writer 

More than 130 of the nation’s 
top law-enforcement officials 
are pushing for prison reform, 
reports The New York Times. 

A collaboration of big-city 
police chiefs, sheriffs, prosecu- 
tors and attorney generals have 
joined the call to end harsh and 
counterproductive practices and 
policies that contribute to Amer- 
ica’s prison boom, the newspa- 
per reported. 

The current system destroys 
communities and has disenfran- 
chised a generation of men of 
color, an Oct. 22 Times editorial 
stated. 

“It’s really clear that we can 
reduce crime and at the same 
time reduce incarceration,” said 
Garry McCarthy, Chicago’s po- 
lice chief. McCarthy was sur- 
rounded by police chiefs from 


New York City, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Philadelphia and Hous- 
ton. 

The editorial says the group is 
focusing on three broad areas of 
reform that have been success- 
ful in cities and states around 
the country. 

First, alternatives in arrest and 
prosecution are being sought to 
reduce the number of people 
entering prison, particularly for 
those with substance abuse and 
mental illness problems. 

Second, they call for the mod- 
ification or elimination of harsh 
sentencing laws, which the 
group said destroy lives and bur- 
den state budgets. Police chiefs 
even called for some nonviolent 
felonies to be re-categorized as 
misdemeanors, as California did 
last year, and for minor crimes 
to be taken off the books. They 
also seek to reform mandatory- 
minimum sentences, and give 


judges more discretion to make 
time proportionate to the crime. 

Third, they want to rebuild re- 
lationships with the community 
because of the lack of trust be- 
tween residents and police, es- 
pecially people of color. 

To achieve these goals, law 
enforcement officials will have 
to limit their own extremely 
broad powers, according to the 
editorial. 

The Times says it remains 
to be seen how the group will 
square its push for fewer arrests 
with aggressive policing phi- 
losophies like the deeply prob- 
lematic “broken windows” ap- 
proach, which was pioneered by 
New York Police Commissioner 
William Bratton, a member of 
the group. 

However, many district at- 
torneys and law-enforcement 
officers strongly oppose any re- 
form, the newspaper noted. 
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Microsoft Aims to Help Incarcerated 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A November visit from mem- 
bers of Microsoft’s information 
technology team prompted a di- 
alogue about helping incarcer- 
ated Americans overcome one 
of their biggest obstacles upon 
returning to society: learning 
how to use a computer after de- 
cades of confinement. 

San Quentin State Prison 
teaches a course in vocational 
computer literacy as one of its 
many rehabilitative programs 
to combat the digital divide, 
and the Microsoft employees 
said they would like to help en- 
hance the program. 

“You need to be able to navi- 
gate on a computer without 
being an expert,” said K.C., 
Microsoft’s director of infor- 


mation technology in San Fran- 
cisco, who recently visited San 
Quentin. She asked to be identi- 
fied only by her initials. 

K.C. and Rob Ford, general 
manager of information tech- 
nology at Microsoft in Seattle, 
met with San Quentin’s comput- 
er literacy instructor K. Bhatt 
to discuss ways to improve the 
class and other skills for the 
men to market themselves. 

“It was eye-opening,” Ford 
said. “I really want to help con- 
tribute.” 

K.C. and Ford said they 
would like to visit the class on 
a monthly basis and eventually 
upgrade the vocation’s soft- 
ware. They were not aware how 
outdated is the software cur- 
rently in use. 

Men in the class said they felt 
anxiety that a lack of computer 


literacy could decrease their 
chances of succeeding after 
leaving prison. Inmate Adrian 
Burgos said he was concerned 
with daily survival when he 
gets out of prison. He said he 
wanted to know what technolo- 
gy is being used on the outside. 

“My biggest obstacle getting 
out will be technology,” said 
Bradley Ware. 

“We’re in a cave,” said inmate 
Randy Atkins. “We’re trying to 
come out of the cave.” 

The consensus among stu- 
dents is that they want to learn 
anything that will help them on 
the outside. 

Ford explained to Akins the 
concept and technology of stor- 
ing and retrieving information 
on the cloud as opposed to a 
personal computer or smart 
phone. He said using the cloud 


makes a user’s data accessible 
from any device at any time. 

Ford also discussed Micro- 
soft’s use of touch-screen com- 
puter technology, prompting 
responses from men in the class 
who said they want to under- 
stand it better. 

“If you had two hours of our 
time, what would you like?” 
Ford asked the class. 

“Everything that makes it 
easy to navigate through the 
world,” said Akins. “You can 
tell me, but you’re going to have 
to show me, too.” 

The issue is particularly rel- 
evant for men who have been 
incarcerated for decades, such 
as Harold Roberts. Roberts has 
been incarcerated 20 years and 
has been a student in the class 
for three months, learning to 
use Microsoft’s technology. 


“I’ve learned a lot of things I 
didn’t know,” said Roberts. “I 
was completely illiterate to the 
computer.” 

There are about 56 men en- 
rolled in the class, which is split 
between a morning and after- 
noon shift. The classes teach 
basic personal computer knowl- 
edge that will aid them in other 
ways such as using the internet. 

K.C. asked about Facebook 
founder Mark Zuckerberg’s 
recent visit to San Quentin. 
She also learned about the 
Code.7370 computer coding 
class and The Last Mile pro- 
gram that teaches incarcerated 
men about emerging technol- 
ogy- 

“I think what they’ve done in 
terms of education is amazing,” 
said K.C. “I didn’t realize San 
Quentin was so special.” 


Ex-Prisoner Extends Opportunity to Inmates 


Continued from Page 1 

manufacturing. His success 
has landed him a reality show 
called TITAN— American Built, 
on MAVTV, which features 
programs about businesses 
helping to revive the American 
manufacturing industry. 

Now Gilroy — who has never 
forgotten his time in prison — is 
extending an opportunity to in- 
mates by bringing a Computer 
Numerical Control (CNC) ma- 
chine shop to San Quentin. 

“All I’ve been told is that the 
inmates at San Quentin are dif- 
ferent. They want to learn,” 
said Gilroy. “I’ve not heard one 
negative thing about you guys 
since I’ve been here.” 

Gilroy envisions establish- 
ing an accelerated six-month 
training program for inmates to 
learn CNC skills. The program 
is scheduled to accept its first 
27 students in January 2016. 

Brant Choate, the CDCR act- 
ing director of Rehabilitative 
Programs, said the proposed 
training supports CDCR’s ex- 
pectation that inmates be pre- 
pared to reenter mainstream 
society. “You need to prepare 
for reentry the day you come to 
prison,” he said. He reported he 
has met with the Board of Pa- 
role Hearings personnel about 
the program. 

“They want to see people 
who have a long history of pro- 
grams, who are taking their 


rehabilitation seriously and are 
changing their lives for the bet- 
ter,” Choate said. 

Gilroy’s own path from in- 
mate to manufacturing titan 
was circuitous. As a child, 
Gilroy moved to 20 different 
cities before the fourth grade. 
His mother — seeking refuge 
from an abusive relationship 
— eventually settled the family 
in Hawaii, where they became 
homeless, despite her steady 
employment. 

At 18, Gilroy was a talented 
boxer who signed a contract 
with Top Rank Boxing. Hopes 
for a career in the ring were 
derailed when he became em- 
broiled in a nightclub brawl that 
landed him a 16-year prison 
sentence, in which he served 
only three years because of 
good behavior. 

The turning point in Gilroy’s 
life came during a prison lock- 
down when his cellie stopped 
talking to him and eventually 
committed suicide. Distraught 
and lonely, Gilroy began re- 
thinking his lifestyle. 

Upon release, Gilroy returned 
to boxing, landing contracts 
and fights. But escalating ten- 
sions with a neighbor led to a 
confrontation that involved po- 
lice. Though Gilroy was able to 
avoid another stint in prison, he 
felt traumatized enough to leave 
Hawaii and soon moved his fam- 
ily to California. Once there, he 
took a job as a saw operator. 
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Titan Gilroy, Tommy Winfrey and former Machine Shop Instructor Richard Saenz 


Within months, he had gotten a 
pay raise and seized an opportu- 
nity to learn Computer Numeri- 
cal Control. 

“I just fell in love with it,” Gil- 
roy said. Once he learned how to 
program the machines, he fig- 
ured out how to streamline jobs, 
saving the company untold sums 
— landing him a pay increase 
from $9 to $28 an hour. 

“When I went to prison, I had 


this negative aggressiveness that 
was leading me to destruction,” 
said Gilroy, who has learned to 
channel his aggression into his 
work. “I take what used to be a 
negative and I drive it into man- 
ufacturing, and I take risks, and 
at the end of the day, I have bil- 
lion-dollar companies that love 
me because I solve big people’s 
problems. I have such a belief 
in myself. I’m still the same 


guy. I just found my path.” 

Gilroy said teaching inmates 
CNC allows him “to take some- 
thing that has an awesome foun- 
dation, to have the opportunity 
to take people who have lived 
in darkness, that made mis- 
takes, and give them the same 
opportunity that was given to 
me. That’s an incredible honor.” 

-Juan Haines 
and Bonnie Chan 
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(A) Superintendant OCE Shannon Swain, (A) Associate 
Superintendant OCE Rod Braly and Titan Gilroy 


Titan Gilroy 
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Creative Writing Class Showcase Prisoners’ Talents 
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Zoe Mullery and members of the creative writing class 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The “Brothers in Pen” me- 
thodically disappear from the 
Main Line every Wednesday 
night. They leave to attend a 
workshop at San Quentin where 
they pursue creativity and en- 
hance their imaginations. It’s 
like going to an artist retreat 
where the writers hone their 
craft. 

After a year of creative effort, 
they emerge to showcase their 
work before a group of visitors 
who come to the prison every 
year to hear these short stories. 

On Nov. 14, Zoe Mullery’s 
creative writing class members 
welcomed 75 visitors to their 
reading at San Quentin. It was 
the 11 th year that audiences had 
been invited to hear a collec- 
tion of both factual and fictional 
short stories. The guests were 
raptly entertained for nearly 
three hours. 

“It’s important that authors 
write for their own satisfaction 


and for the sake of their craft, 
but there is a sense of comple- 
tion when what they’ve written 
is received by other humans,” 
Mullery said. 

Master-of-Ceremony Rahsaan 
Thomas arranged the order of 
the story-tellers to capture the 
listeners’ interest and appre- 
ciation for the Brothers-in-Pen’s 
creative and resourceful minds. 

This year’s stories included 
one writer’s frustration at deal- 
ing with an antagonist inmate. 
Another writer created a meta- 
phorical assault on the letter 
M. Several writers wrote about 
childhood experiences and oth- 
ers included comical anecdotes. 
One narrative dealt with a young 
child’s disappointment with his 
father. Another writer spoke 
about the lessons absorbed while 
growing up Black in America. 

For visitors who knew little 
about the lives of incarcerated 
inmates, it was an opportunity 
to hear tales, true or imaginary, 
of past and present experiences, 
and future expectations. In one 


instance, attendees heard the ag- 
gravation and pain of an inmate 
accepting his reality of serving a 
life sentence without the possi- 
bility of parole. This is the worst 
sentence a prisoner can receive, 
next to the death penalty. 

During the afternoon session, 
guests heard a story by Adnan 
Khan, who described a long- 
established traditional of pre- 
arranged marriages for young 
Middle Eastern couples. Then 
came James Metters’ satirical 
short story about a bank rob- 
bery gone bad and Julian Glenn 
Padgett’s tale of a criminal 
courtroom strategy that back- 
fires on the prosecution. 

Kevin Sawyer offered a tale 
of an imaginary middle-class 
revolutionary writing about in- 
carceration, rehabilitation and 
reentry, and Michael Holmes re- 
counted a story of a young girl 
who confronts her realities. 

Wayne “Wrong Way” Boat- 
wright gave the audience a 
“compare and contrast” of life 
before and after incarceration. 


Kenneth B. Brydon com- 
plained about a relationship with 
his antagonist. 

Thedo “Noble” Butler spoke 
about a father who taught his 
sons the reality of the world: 
they are Black until proven in- 
nocent. 

Michael “Yahya” Cooke 
shared with the audience a one- 
night sexual encounter. 

Emile DeWeaver described 
the frustration of dealing with 
his siblings. 

Ron Koehler told the tale of 
love and a Biblical journey. 

Joseph Krauter wrote about a 
new pack of Marlboro Reds and 
menthol cigarettes. 

Kdukobraye Pela explained 
the complications and new- 
found meaning of his name. 

Ivan Skrblinski revealed his 
own stubborn childhood behav- 
ior. 

Justin “Killa Clown” Medvin 
created a chronological attack 
on the 13 th letter of the of the al- 
phabet - M. 

Paul Stauffer told about a per- 


sonal relationship with Bubba, 
the stuffed talking bear. 

David Taylor expressed an 
emotional relationship with a 
female. 

Rahsaan Thomas chronicled 
the story of an absentee father. 

Kevin Valvardi shared with 
the audience his indestructibil- 
ity. 

Michael Zell recited his meta- 
phorical Parole Release for To- 
morrow program. 

On the printed program for 
the Brothers in Pen event writ- 
ing instructor Mullery offered 
this thought: 

“Historically, we un-incar- 
cerated Americans have been 
fairly ignorant of what is on the 
hearts and minds of incarcerated 
Americans, what their experi- 
ences have been and what kind 
of creative gifts they might have 
to offer. I’m very honored to be 
hosting a gathering like this, an 
essential human act of sharing 
stories, which is to the benefit 
of all Americans, both Incarcer- 
ated and Un-incarcerated.” 


Restorative Justice Facilitates a Journey to Healing 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

“I pledge to accompany any 
victim of crime on their heal- 
ing journey,” the men in blue 
recite at every Restorative Jus- 
tice meeting in San Quentin’s 
Catholic Chapel. 

True commitment to that 
pledge was demonstrated when 
two transgender people were 
welcomed as guest speakers at 
the Saturday, Nov. 21, Restor- 
ative Justice symposium. 

“My purpose here is to edu- 
cate and promote togetherness 
in the world,” said visitor Billie 
Cooper, founder of Translife. 

Tanesh Nutall told the large 
group of insiders and commu- 
nity members about the rejec- 
tion by an aunt for being gay, a 
history of abusive relationships 
and low self-esteem. Those 
problems contributed to devel- 


oping a drug habit supported 
by boosting and prostitution, 
and victimization at the hands 
of pimps. 

However, Nutall said ev- 
erything changed on Dec. 31, 
2010, at the City of Refuge 
United Church of Oakland. 
After that night, Nutall be- 
came a transgender minister 
and the program manager for 
Translife. Nutall has been mar- 
ried for 10 years and kicked the 
crack habit six years ago. 

“What if we could see each 
other as a spirit?” asked Nutall. 
“What would life be if I only 
saw the truth of who you are? 
We would live in harmony.” 

Cooper talked about being 
57 years old, an HIV-positive 
long-term survivor, care edu- 
cator, peer activist and founder 
of Translife, among other cred- 
its. 

“Courage, tolerance, accep- 


tance and vulnerability are all 
components of transition,” said 
Cooper. “I may not look like 
what your mother or your aunt 
looks like, but I am a woman.” 

The inside men’s reaction in- 
dicated respect for Cooper and 
Nutall’s truths. 

“I am a straight man, with 
certain belief systems, but af- 
ter hearing your speech, I am 
empathic towards that,” said 
Fateem Jackson. “I commend 
you on your courage in telling 
your truth.” 

Then Jackson performed a 
spoken word piece on victim- 
ization. 

“Today,” said Cooper, “I am 
feeling so much love, compas- 
sion and understanding, and I 
see people want to learn and 
people want to understand.” 

Nutall said, “Don’t allow 
your beliefs to kill another per- 
son’s belief. If you don’t agree 


with their beliefs, learn to love 
them anyway. If you spend 
time with individuals you may 
not like, your thoughts will 
change. You will come to see 
the person’s spirit and not the 
flesh.” 

Master of Ceremony Darnell 
“Moe” Washington, an Afri- 
can-American, talked about 
how sitting down and hearing 
each other’s stories led to his 
friendship with former skin- 
head Chris Gallo. 

Sponsor Dr. Mary Elliott 
said, “In one day I saw the bar- 
riers come down. Sometimes 
all it takes is 10 minutes.” 

Cooper defines transgender 
as someone who was born in 
the wrong body. 

Nutall disagrees, “I was not 
born in the wrong body. My 
truth is that I am not 100 per- 
cent male or female, but I am 
100 percent Tanesh.” 


Transgender inmate Javis 
Clark said, “When referring to 
these ladies and ourselves — it 
is the power of the pronoun. 
Ask what we would like to be 
referred to as.” 

Here are some reactions: 

“This is the truth and I al- 
ways love coming back,” said 
Dacher Keltner. 

“I feel like it is another exam- 
ple of really transformative con- 
versations that are happening 
inside S.Q. that are not always 
happening outside of S.Q.,” said 
Karena Montag, director of the 
Insight Prison Project. 

“Because of the healing of the 
men inside, I find my own heal- 
ing,” said outside guest “YoYo” 
Tchoukleva about why she par- 
ticipants in restorative justice. 

“I am leaving San Quentin 
today with a light heart,” said 
Cooper. “I feel love and com- 
passion towards everybody.” 
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New System Designed to Better Monitor Patient Care 


EDITORIAL 


In December, Dr. Timothy 
Belavich answered San Quen- 
tin News questions about the 
delivery of health care services 
to prisoners. Belavich was for- 
merly acting director of the Di- 
vision of Health Care Services 
and deputy director of Statewide 
Mental Health Program. He is 
now employed by Los Angeles 
County. Dr. Belavich’s answers 
will be published as a series in 
the next several editions of the 
San Quentin News under the 
headings The Coleman Lawsuit, 
Custody and Prison Culture, 
Suicide and Use of Force, and 
Transgender Special Needs. 

By Dr. Timothy Belavich 
Contributing Writer 

THE COLEMAN LAWSUIT: 

Can you provide a brief his- 
tory of the Coleman lawsuit? 

In 1996, CDCR settled with 
Coleman plaintiffs regarding 
the delivery of care for inmates 
with mental illness. The origi- 
nal order required (1) proper 
screening; (2) timely access to 
adequate mental health care; 
(3) competent staff in sufficient 
numbers; (4) an adequate medi- 


cal record system; (5) proper 
administration of psychotropic 
medication; and (6) a basic sui- 
cide prevention program. 

CDCR has continued to work 
with the Coleman monitors in 
a number of areas, including 
ensuring patients who require 
inpatient treatment are appro- 
priately identified and referred, 
ensuring adequate treatment 
space and housing for patients 
with mental illness, and devel- 
oping a system to monitor and 
ensure the quality of mental 
health services. 

How can we know that the 
changes that have occurred as 
a result of the Coleman law- 
suit can be sustainable? 

The Mental Health Program, 
in conjunction with the Divi- 
sion of Adult Institutions (DAI) 
and the Coleman monitors, has 
developed a comprehensive sys- 
tem to monitor and evaluate the 
care provided to mental health 
patients and to ensure adherence 
to policies. This program is ad- 
ministered by the Quality Man- 
agement Unit within the Mental 
Health Program and is imple- 
mented by the regional mental 


health teams. There are four 
regional mental health teams, 
each of which has a Regional 
Mental Health Administrator, 
several senior psychologists, 
support staff, and assigned lieu- 
tenants. The regional mental 
health teams ensure that both 
mental health and custodial 
components are compliant. In 
addition, the Quality Manage- 
ment Unit identifies areas that 
could be improved and ensures 
these areas area appropriately 
addressed. 

Of the $10 billion CDCR 
budget, how much of it goes to 
Mental Health? 

Approximately $400 million. 

What other changes can we 
expect to see in the Mental 
Health Program in Correc- 
tions? 

We are continuing to develop 
additional opportunities for pa- 
tients at the EOP level of care 
to earn Milestone credits. Fur- 
thermore, we are planning to 
enhance and expand the sub- 
stance-abuse treatment offered 
to patients at the Enhanced 
Outpatient Level of Care. The 
Mental Health Program is also 
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Dr. Timothy Belavich 

working to expand pre-release 
activities for patients at the 
EOP level of care. “Conflict 
Resolution” and “Coping with 
ASU” programs are currently 
in development. 

What are the classifications 
of the various clinicians in the 
Mental Health Program and 
what are the requirements to 
obtain jobs in MHSDS? 

The Statewide Mental Health 
Program employs psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and clinical so- 
cial workers. All clinicians 
must meet credentialing guide- 


lines established by California 
Correctional Health Care Ser- 
vices. 

Do custody officers receive 
any training on how to in- 
tervene effectively with in- 
mates who suffer from mental 
health conditions? 

Yes, this is an ongoing pro- 
cess. First, all custody staff 
receive an eight-hour course at 
the cadet academy introducing 
the Mental Health Program. 
This class covers issues such as: 

Communicating with some- 
one in crisis 

How to intervene with sui- 
cidal patients 

Understanding psychological 
disorders and how they are ex- 
acerbated in prison 

How to best communicate 
and work with individuals suf- 
fering from a mental illness. 

Custody staff also receives 
annual training in crisis inter- 
vention and suicide prevention. 

Additionally, we are in the 
process of developing a train- 
ing specific to understanding 
and working with EOP patients. 
This training will be taught col- 
laboratively by mental health 
and custody and will occur for 
custody and mental health staff 
at all EOP institutions. 


San Quentin Ceremony Honors AIDS Victims 


By Miguel Quezada 
Staff Writer 

About 50 visitors, staff and 
prisoners gathered in the San 
Quentin Garden Chapel to mark 
World AIDS Day. 

The ceremony was held “in 
loving memory of the more than 
685,000 people who have died 
of AIDS -related deaths in the 
United States and in support of 
the more than 1,200,000 people 
living with HIV in the United 
States and their families,” ac- 
cording to the event program. 

“Shame is one of the greatest 
impediments to getting tested 
inside of the prison system,” 
said prisoner Allen Ross. “Many 
youngsters that come into prison 
view HIV through a stereotypi- 
cal lens. That prevents young 
men from getting tested.” 

Centerforce peer health edu- 
cator Tommy Ross said when 
he was growing up, HIV/AIDS 
was seen as something only af- 
fecting people like actor Rock 
Hudson — White, rich and gay. 
Later, he said, “I saw the rapper 
Eazy-E being Black, rich and 
heterosexual. What I discovered 
is that it’s not who you are; it’s 
the behavior. After that I got 
tested.” 

There is no reason not to get 
tested, said T.J. Lee from Posi- 
tive Force, a program run by the 
San Francisco AIDS Founda- 
tion. 

“I was at a U.S. conference on 
AIDS, where there was a weird 
undertone when I mentioned 
being positive for 16 years to 
a group of African-American 
men. After my admission, one 
friend came out and said he had 
been positive since he was 12. 
He was 24. Then they all started 
admitting it,” said Lee. 

San Quentin’s Dr. George Be- 
atty, whose HIV/AIDS work has 
spanned over 25 years, stated 
that “there are 896 incarcer- 
ated people known to be HIV- 


positive, maybe another 150 that 
may be infected that don’t know 
it.” 

Beatty said HIV has been 
greatly reduced within the Cali- 
fornia Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation. 

“CDCR has concentrated 
people with HIV where the ex- 
perts are. The vast majority of 
HIV cases here are doing great.” 
Guys are “doing better here than 
people on the outside, probably 
because we have a group of 
people that are into rehabilita- 
tion and taking responsibility 
for their lives.” 


“Everyone with HIV should 
be on treatment. There is no ex- 
cuse for going undetected, no 
excuse for getting sick,” con- 
cluded Beatty. 

Nurse Practitioner Ingrid 
Nelson, who works with Dr. 
Beatty at the HIV clinic at San 
Quentin, attributed better care 
to medication regiments that 
are far less complex than in the 
early era of HIV/AIDS. 

“When I started practicing, 
medications were a lot more 
toxic. They’re better, easier 
meds now, and we are a lot 
smarter about how to use them. 


We have one pill once a day 
regiments. If they miss a dose, 
it could make the meds not work 
anymore. Stay on medications,” 
she urged. 

The ceremony included per- 
formances by musician and 
prisoner David Jassy and spo- 
ken word artist Bri Blue. 

Blue said she was humbled 
by performing for the cause. 
“I have family members who 
have died of AIDS ... My dad 
was an inmate here. It just gives 
me a clear view and level of un- 
derstanding of what people go 
through,” said Blue. 


The event was sponsored by 
Centerforce, LCA Monitoring 
Success, San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation, Project Inform, 
AIDS Project East Bay, Eden 
I&R, Inc., and Christopher No- 
ceti. 

“We all have an HIV status,” 
said Centerforce peer health ed- 
ucator and host Angel Falcone. 
“One in eight people live with 
HIV and don’t know it, One in 
four 13-24 year olds pass it on. 
Find out your status. Get tested. 
The time to act is now.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
contributed to this story 


Inmates from Center Force with Education Mgr. Project Inform Andrew Reynolds, Dr. Julie Lifshay, Artist Bri Blue, 
Shannon Gordhamer, SQ R.N. Tara Keseker, Program Mgr. S.F. AIDS foundation T.J. Lee and Jessica Osorio 
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Reos Demandan A Institution Por Ser 
Expuestos A La Fiebre Del Valle 


Por James King 
Escritor del Gremio 
Periodistico 

Cuatro presos han 

presentado una demanda ante 
el departamento de Derechos 
Civiles Federales. Elios 

argumentan que oficiales en 
las prisiones de California los 


expusieron a la infeccion de 
hongo mejor conocida como “la 
fiebre del valle”, aun sabiendo 
del riesgo de contraer esta 
enfermedad. 

La fiebre del valle es una 
infeccion que se desarrolla al 
inhalar las esporas del hongo 
coccidioidomicosis. Tales 

esporas se encuentran en niveles 


muy altos en el Valle Central. 
En el 2011, 42.6 casos por cada 
100,000 personas han sido 
reportadas en los estados donde 
la enfermedad se ha convertido 
en una epidemia. 

Segun los inspectores de 
salud, California tiene aproxi- 
madamente el 31% de los casos. 

De acuerdo al periodico 


$1.7 Billion In State Grants 
Slated for Jail Expansions 


By Thomas Gardner 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A boom in new jail construc- 
tion is taking place in counties 
across the state of California, 
according to a recent report. 

The reason? “Realignment,” 
according to The Marshall Proj- 
ect’s report released in July. 

“Twenty-eight counties are 
leveraging $1.7 billion in state 
grants to build and expand 35 
jails,” the report says. 

Although Realignment was 
designed to reduce overcrowd- 
ing in state prisons by keeping 
some non-violent offenders in 
county lockup facilities, doing 
so has caused a significant in- 
crease in local jail populations, 
the report says. 

“The purpose was to lower the 
number of incarcerated people, 
but it seems somehow that got 
lost in the translation,” said Riv- 
erside attorney and re-entry ad- 
vocate Vonya Quarles, accord- 


ing to The Marshall Project. 

The report states local jail 
populations have increased by 
one inmate for every three no 
longer in state prison. 

In Riverside County, close to 
a quarter of the jail bed space is 
occupied by persons who before 
Realignment would have been 
housed in the state prison, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Now, the effort to lower the 
prison population has turned 
into an effort to assist the coun- 
ties to accommodate a rising 
number of inmates, as billions of 
dollars in state funding are be- 
ing allocated to county officials 
for the renovation of old jails 
and the building of new ones, 
the report adds. 

The Riverside County sheriff 
said he’s looking to triple the 
bed capacity over the next 13 
years, according to the report. 

“Our bed capacity is our 
greatest deterrent,” said As- 
sistant Sheriff Jerry Gutierrez. 


“There needs to be a hammer.” 

Yet there has been a release- 
valve functioning at the same 
time. As result of Proposition 
47 - which reduced six felonies 
to misdemeanors - thousands 
of inmates have been released, 
and thousands more are eligible 
for resentencing. Overall, the 
county facilities are reporting a 
substantial drop in jail popula- 
tions, according to the provided 
figures. 

Nevertheless, new jail con- 
struction and refurbishment and 
expansion of already existing 
jails remains at pace. 

The projects will initially add 
about 12,000 beds in the state, 
according to the Public Policy 
Institute of California, the re- 
port says. 

Currently, crime rates are 
continuing to drop statewide; 
and, for now, the state prison 
system has met its benchmark 
for reducing its inmate popula- 
tion, the report notes. 


Court Decision Curbs Mandatory Life 
Without Parole Terms for Juveniles 


By Dmitriy D. Orlov 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Fewer juveniles are being 
sentenced to mandatory life 
imprisonment without parole, 
in the wake of a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision, a recent study 
concludes. 

Nine states abolished life 
without parole for juveniles af- 
ter the court’s 2012 Miller v. 
Alabama decision, according 
to a study by the Phillips Black 
Project. Fifteen states now take 
that position. 

“California and Florida have 
sharply limited its use and other 


states have eliminated its use for 
certain categories of crimes,” 
reported Tony Mauro in an Oct. 
12 story for The National Law 
Journal. 

The Phillips Black Project is 
a public interest law firm that 
advocates ending sentencing 
juveniles to life without parole. 
Mauro concludes the study may 
prove to be influential when cur- 
rent cases are decided to “ban all 
juvenile sentences of life with- 
out parole.” 

The Miller case ruled man- 
datory life without parole for 
juveniles violated “the Eight 
Amendment’s prohibition of 


‘cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.’” However, the court did 
not rule it unconstitutional if the 
sentence is optional. That is left 
to the discretion of the judge in 
each case. 

The U.S. Supreme Court must 
now address this optional ques- 
tion as it considers two recent 
cases, Montgomery v. Louisiana 
and Jacobs v. Louisiana. 

Most of the sentences were 
handed down during the “mor- 
al panic” in the 1990s, Mauro 
wrote. These sentences peaked 
at more than 100 per year in the 
1990s and dropped to fewer than 
10 annually since 2013. 


Fresno Bee, una demanda 
expresa en parte que, “El 
sistema Americano de la 
justicia criminal requiere que 
las autoridades estatales de la 
correccional lleven a cabo la 
sentencia exacta determinada 
por el proceso criminal, -no 
mas ni menos de lo estipulado 
por la ley. Pero en vez de 
seguir el proceso, los acusados 
astutamente impusieron a los 
demandantes toda una vida 
expuesta a una enfermedad 
que podria llevarlos a una 
incapacidad y que en ocasiones 
llega a ser fatal”. 

Las demandas nombran como 
responsables al Departamento de 
Correcciones y Rehabilitacion 
de California, a varios oficiales, 
y a varios Directores de 
prisiones. 

La demanda expuso que los 
estudios muestran que las ra- 
zas afro americano, hispanos, 
americanos nativos, asiaticos, y 
particularmente los filipinos, es- 
tan especialmente propensos en 
contraer la fiebre del valle. 

El Fresno Bee reporta que 
los abogados que representan 
a los presos mencionaron que 


inspectores de salud tenian 
conocimiento de los riesgos de 
la fiebre del valle en el Valle 
Central por mas de 50 anos. 

A pesar del desinteres en 
comentar acerca de la demanda 
especifica, el portavoz de las 
prisiones, Luis Patino expreso, 
“El CDCR a trabajado por 
anos para disminuir la fiebre 
del valle. Hemos tornado 
numerosas medidas en nuestras 
prisiones para reducir la 
cantidad y el movimiento de 
polvo, particularmente dentro 
de los edificios. Tambien hemos 
trasladado a presos considerados 
de alto riesgo de contagio al 
igual que a los presos que desean 
ser trasladados fuera de las dos 
prisiones que se encuentran en 
la zona endemica de la fiebre del 
valle. 

Desde el ano 2005, 70 

personas han muerto como 
resultado de la fiebre del valle, 
comento Jason Feldman, uno de 
los abogados demandantes. 

En respuesta a la orden judicial 
de la corte, mas de 2,100 presos 
han sido trasladados fuera de las 
prisiones del Valle Central. 

-Traduccion por Marco Villa 


Cyberbullying 

Combatted 


Sixteen of our country’s 50 
states now have laws that specif- 
ically address “cyberbullying,” 
according to a state-by-state 
review published in 2013 by the 
Cyberbully Research Center. 

By and large, these laws ad- 
dress threatening and/or aggres- 
sively coercive behavior that is 
transmitted via electronic com- 
munication devices to minors, 
the review shows. 

California’s cyberbullying 
law, known as “Seth’s Law,” is 
named after 13 -year old Seth 
Walsh, who committed suicide 
after being harassed about his 
sexual orientation and identity. 

“Bullying causes a substantial 
disruption and detrimental ef- 
fect on students,” states Seth’s 
Law (AB 9). 

Enacted in 2011, ’’Seth’s Law” 
encourages training for school 
officials and creates provisions 
to remove the victim from the 
“unhealthy setting.” 


Cyberbullying laws in other 
states reflect the same specific 
concerns, placing emphasis on 
students, children and schools. 

According to legislation en- 
acted in Louisiana, “cyberbul- 
lying is the transmission of any 
electronic textual, visual, writ- 
tenor oral communication with 
the malicious and willful intent 
to coerce, abuse, torment or in- 
timidate a person under the age 
of eighteen...” (H.B.1259, 2010). 

While cyberbullying laws 
have been on the books in some 
states for over a decade, only 
about half of those states have 
attached criminal sanctions to 
them, according to the review. 

In today’s environment Inter- 
net access has become almost 
universal among children from 
all backgrounds. That being the 
case, we can expect to continue 
to see new legislation proposed 
regarding cyberbullying. 

-Thomas Gardner 


Fiscal Exige Informacion Mas Precisa Sobre El Uso De Fuerza Policial 


Por Charles David Henry 
Escritor del Gremio 
Periodistico 

La Fiscal General de los 
Estados Unidos Loretta Lynch 
quiere que el Departamento 
de Justicia reuna informacion 
mas concreta sobre las 
interacciones entre la Policia 
y las comunidades a las cuales 
protegen y ayudan. 

“El departamento ya ha 
tornado los pasos necesarios 
para incrementar la veracidad 
y la consistencia de la 
informacion sobre el uso de 
fuerza de la agencia policial,” 
anuncio en una conferencia 
de prensa reciente la fiscal 
general. 

“Esta informacion es de gran 


relevancia porque nos permite a 
ver las tendencias del abuso de 
la policia, lo cual nos ayuda a 
promover la responsabilidad y 
transparencia. Al igual estamos 
avanzando en el desarrollo de 
modelos para informar acerca 
de las muertes de personas 
bajo custodia, ya que esta 
clase de informacion nacional 
ayuda a la transparencia y la 
responsabilidad.” 

En anos anteriores, no se 
requeria que las agencias 
policiales publicaran 

informes anuales sobre 
el numero de homicidios 
justificados cometidos en sus 
jurisdicciones. Sin embargo, 
la fiscal declaro que el 
Departamento de Justicia y la 
Administracion de Obama se 


encuentran tomando los pasos 
necesarios para obligar a estos 
departamentos a mejorar el 
proceso. 

“Esta informacion es muy 
esencial por lo cual estamos 
trabajando estrechamente 
con la agencia policial para 
desarrollar modelos nacionales 
solidos para reunir esta clase de 
informacion,” Lynch anadio. 

Las principales agencias 
politicas a traves del pais 
estan colaborando con el 
Departamento de Estadistica 
de Justicia (BJS) y el 
Departamento de Investigacion 
Federal (FBI) para presentar la 
informacion sobre el uso de la 
fuerza y homicidios cometidos 
por los oficiales de las agencias 
policiales, comento Lynch. 


Para definir los requisitos 
para el proceso Uniforme 
de los Reportes Estadisticos 
de Crimen, la fiscal general 
quiere evidencia de las reglas 
establecidas del departamento 
de la policia y los acuerdos 
colectivos. Asi mismo la 
fiscal desea informacion 
sobre los enfrentamientos sin 
fatalidades ocurridos entre las 
agencias policiales y civiles, 
los cuales fueron enviados al 
FBI, Lynch informo. 

La informacion acerca de un 
incidente proviene de varios 
medios a traves de fuentes 
abiertas de comunicacion. 
La fiscal general quiere 
informacion mas exacta, 
obtenida de multiples fuentes 
informativas, sobre cada 


incidente. Ella reconocio que 
el BJS ha desarrollado mejores 
metodos para identificar la 
muerte de una persona bajo 
custodia de la policia. Ahora la 
agencia se propone investigar 
estos asuntos al inspeccionar 
los departamentos de 
policia, analizar los reportes 
proporcionados por los 
medicos forenses y las oficinas 
de investigacion. 

El estudio de esta 
metodologia sera culminada 
en el ano 2015 o a principios 
del 2016. Posteriormente, la 
BJS establecera un programa 
nacional sobre muertes 
relacionadas con arrestos, 
concluyo el anuncio. 

-Traduccion por Tare 
Beltranchuc 
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Prosecutors’ Misconduct Charged In Appeal 

‘Prosecutors asked all prospective Black jurors whether they sympathized with Jenkins and McDaniels’ 


By Bernard Moss 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Two convicted murderers are 
seeking a new trial based on 
prosecutors’ bias. 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America definitely imprisons 
too many people, but the “war 
on drugs” and mandatory mini- 
mum sentencing are not the 
main causes, New York Times 
columnist David Brooks claims. 
He suggests overly aggressive 
prosecutors are responsible for 
the prison problem. 

The drug war, according to 
Brooks, is “not even close to 
being the primary driver” be- 
hind the sharp rise. Only 17 
percent of inmates are in for 
drug charges, and the share of 
people in prison for drug of- 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Sixty percent of all reported 
arrest-related deaths from 2003 
to 2009 were found to be ho- 
micides committed by law en- 
forcement personnel, according 
to a recent federal analysis. 

The U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice report confirms that from 
2003 through 2009 law en- 
forcement agents killed 2,931 
arrestees - deaths that have 
been classified “criminal.” 

In the same period, there 
were 1,882 other arrest-related 
deaths that were determined 
not of criminal nature. These 
deaths include suicides (11 per- 
cent), intoxication (11 percent), 
accidental injury (6 percent) 
and natural causes (5 percent), 
the report says. 

“In three-quarters (75 per- 
cent) of homicides by law en- 
forcement personnel, the un- 
derlying offense of arrest was 
a violent offense. No criminal 
charges were intended in less 
than 2 percent of these inci- 


By Lee Jaspar 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The largest single group of 
American citizens who are 
barred by law from participat- 
ing in elections are those with 
felony convictions, according to 
the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy (A JS). 

Punishment for felony level 
crimes in the United States gen- 
erally carries collateral conse- 
quences, including temporary or 
permanent voting restrictions. 

Voting rights in the United 
States before the Civil War had 
generally been limited to White 
males. 

By the mid-1960s, most of the 
legal barriers to political par- 
ticipation for U.S. citizens had 
fallen. 

One of the few remaining re- 


convicted of the 1994 mur- 
der of 32-year-old Brinks truck 
driver Jeffrey Spencer, Keelon 
Jenkins and Robert McDaniels 
were granted a new hearing Feb. 
26 to determine if they should 


fenses dropped 22 percent be- 
tween 2006 and 2011. 

Releasing every drug of- 
fender from state prison today, 
would reduce the population 
only to 1.2 million from 1.5 
million, writes Brooks, quoting 
Leon Neyfakh in Slate maga- 
zine. 

“The laws look punitive, 
but the time served hasn’t in- 
creased, and so harsh laws are 
not the main driver behind mass 
incarceration, either,” Brooks 
stated. 

The article cites a theory by 
John Pfaff of Fordham Law 
School on the cause of the mass 
incarceration: prosecutors have 


dents,” the report notes. 

Congress passed the Death 
in Custody Reporting Act (DI- 
CRA) in 2000. The law requires 
that any death that occurs 
within the process of arrest by 
a state, county or local law en- 
forcement agency throughout 
the nation be documented. 


“From 2003 
through 2009 
law enforcement 
agents killed 
2,931 arrestees - 
deaths that have 
been classified 
‘criminal”’ 


Through its Arrest-Related 
Deaths (ARD) program, the 
federal Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics has sought to determine 
the number of these deaths that 


strictions on the right to vote is 
the felon voting ban. 

“Felon disenfranchisement 
laws are ‘race neutral’ on their 
face, but in the United States 
race is clearly tied to criminal 
punishment. African-American 
imprisonment rates have con- 
sistently exceeded White rates 
since at least the Civil War era 
and remain approximately seven 
times higher than rates among 
Whites today,” according to 
page 560 of Volume 109, Num- 
ber 3 (November 2003) of the 
AJS. 

In 1974, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld felon disenfran- 
chisement measures in Rich- 
ardson v. Ramirez, facilitating 
states to distinguish those “fit to 
possess the rights of citizenship” 
from other members of society. 

“No other contemporary de- 


receive a new trial. According 
to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
their defense lawyers claim the 
prosecutors showed bias toward 
prospective Black jurors in their 
original trial. 


gotten a lot more aggressive in 
bringing felony charges. 

Pfaff cites that 20 years ago 
they brought felony charges 
against about one in three ar- 
restees. Now it’s something like 
two in three. The doubling rate 
of felony charges produces a 
lot more plea bargains and a lot 
more prison terms. 

One reason prosecutors are 
more aggressive, according to 
Pffaf, is to impress voters if 
they run for office in the fu- 
ture. Prosecutors are paid by 
the county, and prison costs are 
paid by the state, so prosecutors 
tend not to worry about the fi- 
nancial costs of what they do. 


actually get reported. 

Using the FBI’s Supplemen- 
tary Homicide Reports (SHR), 
two categories of deaths were 
considered: justifiable and un- 
justifiable, the report explains. 

More than a quarter (28 per- 
cent) of law enforcement ho- 
micides in the United States 

- both justified and unjustified 

- were not captured by either 
system (ARD nor SHR), ac- 
cording to the information col- 
lected. 

“In total, the BJS ARD pro- 
gram data and the SHR data 
each identified about half of 
the expected number of homi- 
cides by law enforcement of- 
ficers during the period from 
2003 through 2009 and 2011,” 
say the report’s authors. 

This led the research team 
to questions about “voluntary” 
reporting from state and lo- 
cal agencies. Their response 
was to implement the use of 
“open sources” (web searches 
and Google alerts) to identify 
deaths that may have gone un- 
reported. 


mocracy disenfranchises felons 
to the same extent or in the same 
manner as the United States,” 
according to the AJS. 

The most restrictive form of 
felon disenfranchisement a state 
can adopt is that which disen- 
franchises ex-felons. 

These laws ban voting, often 
indefinitely, even after success- 
ful completion of probation, pa- 
role or prison sentences. 

Also, in spite of the changes 
inaugurated by the “second re- 
construction” of the 1960s, a 
number of scholars have argued 
that racial influence on policy 
making persists, according to 
the AJS. 

The AJS points out that the 
historical process in the United 
States has been characterized as 
a shift from “Jim Crow racism” 
to “laissez-faire racism.” 


The U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit in San Francisco 
ordered a hearing before an 
11-judge panel after a three- 
judge panel of the same court 
had upheld the decision of state 
and federal judges to reject 
claims that the prosecutors’ re- 
moval of seven of 10 African- 
Americans on the original Al- 
ameda County jury panel was 
based on racial bias. 

Defense lawyers argue that 
prosecutors asked all prospec- 
tive Black jurors whether they 
sympathized with Jenkins and 
McDaniels, who are also Black, 
but asked the same question to 
only a few white jurors. 


By Noel Scott 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Legislation is being proposed 
to fix inequities in mandatory 
minimum sentences, a U.S. sen- 
ator reports. 

The bill drafted by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is called 
the “Sentencing Reform and 
Corrections Act,” Sen. Mike 
Lee, R-Utah, told the Deseret 
News. 

The measure would give 
judges more sentencing discre- 
tion. It would also increase ac- 
cess to vocational training, ther- 
apeutic counseling and re-entry 
services for federal prisoners. 
An aim would be to curb first- 
time offenders from becoming 
career criminals. 

One flaw is that first-time of- 
fenders are serving more time 
than some murderers and rap- 
ists, said Lee, R-Utah. 

Lee said he was exposed to 
the mandatory sentencing prob- 
lems while assigned to the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office in Utah in 
2004, the Oct. 18 newspaper 
story reported. 

Lee saw that judges were 
powerless and that prisons had 
become overcrowded. Lee said 
he watched as the courts were 
forced to impose sentences that 
just didn’t fit the crime. 

Pundits who support these 
extreme sentences rely on sta- 
tistics, but when one out of 28 
children has an incarcerated 
parent, the numbers tell a dif- 
ferent side of this story, Lee told 


Jenkins and McDaniels, who 
admitted their roles in the mur- 
der of the Brinks truck driver 
during a plot to steal $86,000, 
were both convicted of first- 
degree murder. Jenkins is cur- 
rently serving a sentence of life 
without parole and McDaniels 
25 years to life. 

The men contend that a third 
man assured them the armored 
car driver was in on the plot 
and was supposed to hand over 
the money. They are seeking a 
new trial in the hope that their 
argument will result in a lesser 
conviction of second-degree 
murder, which carries a reduced 
sentence. 


the newspaper. 

The motive behind manda- 
tory minimum sentencing laws 
began in the 1960s, with a drug- 
fueled crime-wave of lawless- 
ness and violence that persisted 
for three decades. 

In the 1990s, the crime rates 
began to drop, a trend that con- 
tinues to this day. 

This crime reduction, how- 
ever, isn’t due to any one policy 
or program but rather a host of 
“character forming” opportuni- 
ties. Some might say it was an 
“It takes a village” mentality 
that brought all these elements 
together; Faith, Family, Work 
and Community. 

These ideals became the 
premise behind the “Sentencing 
Reform and Corrections Act,” 
Lee said. 

For the most part, the bill 
wouldn’t change the status for 
serious drug or violent offenders 
as they would remain ineligible 
for any sort of federal “safety 
valve” relief. Nor will it absolve 
offenders of their crimes or re- 
lease crowds of violent preda- 
tors into the community 

Opponents of the bill argue 
that some criminals are so mon- 
strous that it’s almost a crime to 
give them a second chance. That 
is an unrealistic belief because 
almost all prisoners get released 
eventually, the newspaper not- 
ed. 

The legislation might not be 
perfect, but it’s a great start 
that’s been long overdue, re- 
ported Lee. 


Only 1 7 Percent of Prisoners 
Serving Drug-Related Sentence 


2,931 Custody Deaths Reported 


U.S. Citizens Barred From Voting 


Website Offers Help to 
Families of Those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www. 
PrisonPath.com , provides information for 
the public. The site helps users in clarifying 
confusion and fear of the unknown when 
a loved one is charged and arrested, or 
sentenced to imprisonment in the United 
States. PrisonPath provides information 
including the ability to find a person 
incarcerated, visitation rules, contact 
numbers, and more about every American 
prison or jail. It also allows families 
and friends of inmates to communicate 
with each other on a specific page. 


Bill Would Increase 
Sentencing Discretion 
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Juvenile Justice Marks Progress , Solutions 

‘With 2.3 million people in America incarcerated, we have a problem’ 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Arts Editor 

Considering the State of 
the Youth Address this year, 
I am very mindful of the ac- 
complishments that have been 
made in juvenile justice, not 
just of the accomplishments 
that Kid CAT has made. 

In February 2015, Sen. Lon- 
nie Hancock, D -Berkeley, in- 
troduced Senate Bill 261. It 
allows offenders who commit- 
ted their crimes before the age 
of 23 a Youth Offender Parole 
Hearing. 

Penal Code Section 4801(c) 
requires that, when consider- 
ing the suitability of a quali- 
fied youth offender for parole, 
the hearing panel must give 
“great weight” to the dimin- 
ished culpability of juveniles as 
compared to that of adults, the 
hallmark features of youth, and 
any subsequent growth and in- 
creased maturity of the inmate. 

Human Rights Watch esti- 
mates 10,000 California in- 
mates could be affected by the 
passage of SB 261. The passage 
of this bill was due in large part 
to people like Human Rights 
Watch advocate Elizabeth Cal- 
vin and her team of supporters, 
who tirelessly work to change 


archaic sentencing laws. 

Kid CAT responded to the 
passage of SB 261 and the 
verbiage Youth Offender by 
changing the name of our Ju- 
venile Lifer Support Group to 
the Youth Offender Support 
Group, which is inclusive of 
offenders who committed their 
crimes before the age of 23. 

Another change in legislation 
that Kid CAT has been sensi- 
tive to is the effects of Assem- 
bly Bill 1276, a bill that made 
it possible for offenders that 
committed their offense before 
the age of 23 to be housed in 
lower security facilities. Many 
youth offenders, who never 
would have been housed here, 
are making their way to San 
Quentin’s mainline population. 

Kid CAT is sensitive to these 
youth offenders’ needs, and 
many members have taken it 
upon themselves to mentor 
these young men while a more 
formal program is being devel- 
oped to help them. 

The Writing Department of 
Kid CAT has held many work- 
shops this year where the new 
youth offenders have begun 


to participate. A monthly col- 
laboration workshop with the 
magazine The Beat Within has 
provided an opportunity for 
youth offenders to give back by 
sharing their stories and advice 
with youth housed in juvenile 
facilities. 

The Beat Within is a publi- 
cation that goes into these ju- 
venile facilities, hosts writing 
workshops, and then publishes 
the writings of participants on 
a bi-monthly schedule. 

The workshops are just one 
way that Kid CAT has opened 
up its doors to the San Quentin 
mainline population. We also 
graduated our third class from 
The First Step - Childhood De- 
velopment Curriculum, which 
helps the participants connect 
with their child-self. 

The curriculum explores 
childhood and allows a partici- 
pant to see where they devel- 
oped their values and identities. 
Emotional intelligence plays 
a huge role in the curriculum, 
and feelings often that are nev- 
er articulated by an offender 
are confronted and expressed. 

With the major legislation 


Native American Girls are at 
Higher Risk for Imprisonment 

‘Victims are left to fend for themselves’ 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Native American girls have 
the highest risk of imprison- 
ment in the nation, accord- 
ing to a report published by 
the Human Rights Project for 
Girls. 

“The report also states that 
girls in the juvenile justice 
system are disproportionately 
victims of sexual violence... 
Native American women and 
girls are also 2.5 times more 
likely to be raped or sexually 
assaulted than any other wom- 
en in the U.S.,” IndianCoun- 
tryTodayMediaNetwork. com 
reported 

GIRLS 

Girls of color who experi- 
ence sexual abuse and violence 
are overwhelmingly represent- 
ed in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem because of their response 
to their traumatic experiences, 
the report says. 

“Common reactions to these 
types of trauma often include 
running away from home, 
substance abuse and truancy. 
These status violations top the 
list of crimes for which girls 


are most likely incarcerated,” 
the Network reported. 

“Prosecuting sexual assault 
in Indian country has been a 
low priority for federal pros- 
ecutors until very recently. In 
many tribal communities, re- 
porting sexual abuse or rape 
did not result in anything re- 
sembling justice,” said Sarah 
Deer, sexual and domestic 
violence for Native Ameri- 
can women advocate, and law 
professor at William Mitchell 
College of Law in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

VICTIMS 

“Victims are left to fend for 
themselves. In trying to cope 
with trauma, victims may do 
things that seem counterpro- 
ductive. Drugs and alcohol 
may be a young girl’s effort 
to self-medicate and dull the 
memories of abuse.” 

The lack of prosecution and 
support for girls who suffer 
sexual abuse is two-fold, ac- 
cording to the report. Abusers 
are shielded from accountabil- 
ity and girls are sent deeper 
into the justice system, setting 
into motion a cycle of abuse 
and imprisonment. 


THE REPORT 
RECOMMENDS: 

Enacting universal Safe Har- 
bor laws in all states that would 
offer immunity to trafficked 
youth and ensure that they are 
treated as victims rather than 
perpetrators. 

Strengthen the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act that sets standards for 
states operation of juvenile jus- 
tice systems, enacted in 1974, 
but not reauthorized since 2002. 

Use Medicaid funds to im- 
prove quality care and trauma 
services for girls in child wel- 
fare. 

“Our societal response of 
getting tougher on crime and 
incarcerating children, rather 
than addressing their needs, has 
not worked,” said Susan Koep- 
plinger, former executive di- 
rector of the Minnesota Indian 
Women’s Resource Center. 

“We now have enough knowl- 
edge to interrupt the impact of 
trauma on human beings. We 
can help people learn mean- 
ingful self-care using mind/ 
body cultural healing. These 
maladaptive behaviors that land 
kids in jail are really just trau- 
ma acting out.” 


J ^ 

Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men that committed their 
crimes as teens and were sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is 
to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative practices. Kid 
CAT Speaks wants to hear from the male and female juvenile lifers, educators, and 
policy makers concerning juvenile justice issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at 
San Quentin News, Att: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94974 

r 


that has passed in the last few 
years concerning youth offend- 
ers, Kid CAT has now decided 
our attention can shift a little. 
Instead of working to change 
legislation about how youth of- 
fenders are treated once incar- 
cerated, in the coming year we 
have decided we want to focus 
on how to help stem the flow of 
youth offenders into prison. 


“ The passage of 
this bill was due in 
large part to people 
like Human Rights 
Watch advocate 
Elizabeth Calvin 
and her team of 
supporters” 


What has been popularly la- 
beled “The School-to-Prison 
Pipeline” is something we see 
as a serious problem in our 
communities. With 2.3 million 
people in America incarcerat- 
ed, we have a problem. “More 
than half of all male inmates 
-- White, Black, or Hispanic 
— between the ages of 20 and 
34 had not completed high 
school,” according to Becky 
Pettit in her book Invisible 
Men: Mass Incarceration and 
the Myth of Black Progress. 

Police officers are found on 


almost every high school cam- 
pus across the nation. Minor 
infractions are often criminal- 
ized for young minorities. In- 
stead of a conversation about a 
child’s behavior with the child 
and the parent, children are 
arrested and sent to a juvenile 
facility. 

Minorities are often sent the 
message at a young age that 
school is a dangerous place 
where you can be locked up. 
“Barack Obama was chided 
for saying that Black men were 
more likely to go to prison than 
to college,” writes Pettit. But it 
is the truth. 

Being accountable to our 
communities means that we in 
Kid CAT want to help change 
the system that is sending so 
many young men to prison. We 
know from personal experience 
that we lacked the emotional 
intelligence to communicate 
our needs and feelings properly. 
We adopted belief systems that 
were prevalent in our neigh- 
borhoods without questioning 
where our ideas of masculin- 
ity came from. Ultimately, we 
were failed by the system — 
the same system that is piping 
young men into prison. 

Kid CAT’s solution to this 
problem is to help bring aware- 
ness to these issues and offer 
the solution of teaching emo- 
tional intelligence in schools 
across America. This will be 
the focus of Kid CAT for 2016, 
and we invite our supporters to 
help in this mission. 


Youth Offenders Given 
Alternative to Jail Time 


Qualified youth offenders in 
San Diego are given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a restor- 
ative justice project as an alter- 
native to jail time. 

“In January 2014, a selection 
committee composed of City 
Heights residents and other or- 
ganizations selected the Nation- 
al Conflict Resolution Center 
and San Diego Youth Services 
to provide the Restorative Com- 
munity Conferencing services 
in an effort to demonstrate an ef- 
fective alternative to incarcera- 
tion,” the Detroit News reported. 

“Holding youth offenders ac- 
countable doesn’t always mean 
prosecuting them in Juvenile 
Court and putting them in Ju- 
venile Hall,” said San Diego 
County District Attorney Bon- 
nie Dumanis. 

“We need more programs like 
this that provide second chanc- 
es, opportunities for young of- 
fenders and alternative forms of 
justice.” 

In the first six months of the 
program, there were nearly 50 
referrals, most of which were 
incidents of battery, vandalism 
and theft. Of those referrals, 24 
reached an agreement on an ac- 
tion plan for the youth to com- 
plete. 

Plans may include communi- 
ty service for the offender, resti- 
tution, after-school programs or 
taking drug or alcohol classes. 

Debbie Newkirk said she de- 
cided to participate in the pro- 


gram after a 17-year- old boy 
stole her purse on a trolley. 


“Holding youth 
offenders 
accountable 
doesn’t always 
mean prosecuting 
them” 


“I decided, he’s a young kid. 
He needs help,” said Newkirk. 

Newkirk said a face-to-face 
meeting with the offender gave 
him a chance to take owner- 
ship over his actions, express 
remorse and apologize in person 
for his conduct. 

“We ended up hugging,” 
Newkirk said. 

“Our communities all ben- 
efit from restorative processes 
because the victims are getting 
greater satisfaction than they 
get in court. The youth are get- 
ting an opportunity to make 
amends, and the community is 
getting more involved in helping 
youth turn their lives around,” 
said Steve Dinkin, president of 
NCRC. “Community relation- 
ships are strengthened; trust 
and respect grow, and everyone 
is safer in their homes and 
neighborhoods.” 


-John Lam 
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450 Former Military Warriors Honored on Veteran ’s Day 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Ernest Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls is an ap- 
propriate introduction to de- 
scribe the San Quentin Veter- 
ans Day ceremony honoring the 
men and women who died serv- 
ing their country. 

The names of nearly 6,588 
military personnel, whose 
names were first recited at the 
prison’s First Annual Roll Call 
on Veterans Day in 2011, were 
finally completed on Veteran’s 
Day this year. 

Every time the bell tolled, it 
rang for a serviceman or ser- 
vicewomen who either commit- 
ted suicide while on active duty 
or after they served. 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Veterans stand in honor of falling soldiers 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Veterans marching in respect for the “Day of Honor” 


For the fourth consecutive 
year, the morning air was filled 
with a brisk chill of clean air 
that settles around the bay. 

As the 3,404 men living at the 
facility started their daily ritual 
of preparing to spend another 
Veterans Day at San Quentin, 
a handful of inmates who are 
former Air Force, Army, Coast 
Guard, Marine and Navy men 
set the stage for the Fourth An- 
nual Veterans Day celebration. 
For nearly 450 former military 
warriors, this was their “Day of 
Honor.” 

As the general population 
slowly moved to the Fower 
Yard, an unexplained mood 
resonated on many of their fac- 
es. Honor and respect were vi- 
brating around the yard as they 
heard the mantra of all branches 
of the military played over the 


PA system. 

The rhythm of their move- 
ment was methodical and disci- 
plined. Everyone seemed to be 
moving at a very careful pace. 
There was no noise or insignifi- 
cant chatter on the yard. 

Former military and non- 
military individuals celebrate a 
Veterans Day ceremony at San 
Quentin. It serves as a short- 
term break from the routine 
that inmates encounter every 
day in prison. 

Veteran Healing Veteran 
From The Inside Out (VH- 
VFTIO) celebrates Veterans 
Day to bring honor and recogni- 
tion to veterans who dedicated 
their lives to protect America’s 
freedom against oppression and 
tyranny. 

The group was started in 
2011 by Marine veteran Ron 


Self to help inmates cope with 
struggles of life inside prison. 
The large number of suicides 
committed by veterans inside 
and outside of these walls had 
grown at an epidemic rate with- 
out a strategy to combat or a 
plan to prevent it, Self said. He 
wanted to do something about 
it. 

The number of suicides in- 
side prisons is lower, Self not- 
ed. “Guys in our program are 
taught to look at themselves in 
the mirror and deal with issues 
in their past. I started the pro- 
gram to reduce the number of 
vets who commit suicide.” 

Another reason for establish- 
ing the program was to help 
incarcerated veterans manage 
their emotions. These veterans 
are often tormented with anger 
and frustration after serving 
their country, but their anguish 
is exacerbated when the system 
fails to recognize their needs. 

There are memories of past 
experiences that haunt them, 
and being in prison just fixates 
their anxiety. 

Treatment of PTSD was an- 
other motivating factor that 
prompted Self to formulate 
programs to help veterans look 
deeper into their past for an- 
swers to some of their prob- 
lems. 

According to VHVFTIO’s 
curriculum, narrative therapy 
through writing and story tell- 
ing are tools used by members 
in the group to help process 
painful events in their lives. 
After sharing these intimacies, 
“they soon discover that are not 
alone,” Self explained. 


Policy Initiative Researcher Visits SQ News to Discuss Prison Issues 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Bernadette Rabuy works to 
impact criminal justice policy. 
She recently visited the San 
Quentin News office to meet in- 
mate journalists, who frequently 
report on her research. 

Rabuy has been working for 
16 months at Prison Policy Ini- 
tiative (PPI), where she wrote a 
report revealing how some cor- 
rectional facilities are replacing 
in-person visits with video vis- 
its. It was the topic of a recent 
San Quentin News article. 

She “exposed one of the nas- 
tiest tricks ever developed: re- 
placing free in-person family 
visitation with paid computer 
chats,” said Peter Wagner, PPI 
executive director. “Her report 
has helped restore in-person 
visitation in Texas and Portland, 
Oregon, and I think will have 
permanently changed the future 
of this industry.” 

Rabuy also wrote the study 
Separation by Bars & Mile 
that details the immense effect 
distance has on incarcerated 
Americans visiting with their 
families. 

“Policymakers are starting 
to understand that millions of 
families are victims of mass in- 
carceration,” said Rabuy. 

The University of California 
at Berkeley graduate was poised 
as she discussed an array of pris- 
on issues. 

“When I first started doing 
this work, I was really shocked,” 
said Rabuy. “I was jarred.” 

Rabuy started doing crimi- 


■ 
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Bernadette Rabuy 

nal justice work with Voice of 
the Ex-Offender. She has also 
worked to halt jail expansion 
with the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and 
Californians United for a Re- 
sponsible Budget. 

The work Rabuy does is 
centered on recasting the way 
Americans view mass incar- 
ceration. She said one of PPI’s 
objectives is to create awareness 
on what is happening in the U.S. 
prison system. 

“We’re small, but we do im- 
portant work,” said Rabuy. “I’ve 
seen the way we’ve been able 
to change the discourse on the 
criminal justice system. The 
campaigns we work on are to 
show how mass incarceration is 
really destructive.” 

She said an example is how 
“prison gerrymandering affects 
everybody’s vote.” 

Gerrymandering involves 
census counting millions of in- 
carcerated Americans where 
they are imprisoned instead of 
in the communities where they 


are from. This awards undue po- 
litical influence to people living 
near prisons. 

Rabuy’s work is reminiscent 
of 1960s organizations commit- 
ted to social changes. She is a 
civil rights emissary, similar to 
the idea President John F. Ken- 
nedy had when he encouraged 
men and women to join the 
Peace Corps as America’s am- 
bassadors. 

Her venture inside San Quen- 
tin came on the heels of Barack 
Obama’s recent historic trek as 
the first sitting president to visit 
a U.S. prison. 

Unlike Rabuy, many veteran 
journalists have yet to enter a 
prison to gain insight on what is 
going on in them, and she did it 
without the aid of the Secret Ser- 
vice, just the watchful eye of her 
father, Octavio Rabuy. 

“We walked in with Ft. (Sam) 
Robinson, so it was very easy,” 
said Rabuy. 

Rabuy said the work she is do- 
ing to call attention to mass in- 
carceration is moving at a pace 
too slow to be effective any time 
soon. 

“I can recognize how people 
are paying attention in the last 
four years. But I’m worried 
that it won’t lead to substantial 
change, especially in the state 
system as opposed to the fed- 
eral.” 

She plans to attend law school 
next year. 

“I’ll be sad to see her leave us 
this summer to go to law school,” 
said Wagner. “But I’m excited 
to see what she can accomplish 
for justice reform when she can 


add ‘the law’ to her long list of 
skills.” 

Rabuy’s recent PPI work in- 
volved reducing the price of 
telephone calls made from cor- 
rectional facilities. 

As a result, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) 
in October took steps to reduce 
excessive phone rates and fees 
charged to inmates’ families. 

“We’re excited that they 
(FCC) are eliminating all the 
fees,” said Rabuy. “We were ex- 
cited to submit that 92 percent 
of prison calls were inside the 
state.” 

Rabuy said because of the re- 
cent FCC action, PPI is expect- 
ing companies to sue the FCC. 

Rabuy said PPI is looking at 
email issues in the federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons and the possibil- 
ity that communication between 


attorneys and clients are being 
stored. She said telephone calls 
may also get recorded. 

As Securus Technologies has 
recently purchased JPay, the 
leader in video visitation for 
jails and prisons, Rabuy said PPI 
is looking at possible anti-trust 
issues. 

“We’re updating our whole 
piece of the pie report,” ( Mass 
Incarceration: the Whole Pie) 
said Rabuy. The study, pub- 
lished March 2014, detailed 
what percentages of the 2.4 mil- 
lion incarcerated Americans 
are warehoused in various jails, 
state and federal prisons and de- 
tention centers. 

While Rabuy contemplates 
the future of her education she 
remains committed to the work 
she is doing at PPI. “I love it. It’s 
been great,” she said. 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 

Bernadette and her father Octavio Rabuy 
standing in front of San Quentin’s Tower 1 
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Actress Helen Hunt Looks Into Restorative Justice 



Photo by Harold Meeks 

Helen Hunt, Karena Montag and Billie Mizell hanging out in SQ’s Central Plaza 
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Rauch Draper intense performance captivates the audience 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Arts Editor 

A familiar sight greeted 
many prisoners who have par- 
ticipated in group processing 
as they entered the Protestant 
Chapel on Nov. 20 to watch the 
show Faultline at San Quentin 
State Prison. The group circles 
were made up of prisoners and 
free people, but most notably 
the actress Helen Hunt. 

Each circle was made up of 
11 individuals and resembled 
an everyday occurrence in San 
Quentin, a place where people 
talk about their problems and 
process the traumas of their 
lives. All one would have to do 
is take a walk around the Edu- 
cation Building on a weekday 
afternoon and they would see 
the real thing taking place. 

Hunt was invited to the prison 
late last year by Insight Prison 
Project (IPP) Executive Direc- 
tor Billie Mizell to observe the 
restorative justice program and 
Victims Offender Education 
Group (VOEG). 

“Helen is researching restor- 
ative justice for a project she’s 
working on,” Mizell said. “I 
had been working with her and 
found her to be incredibly sin- 
cere and humble. So, I suggest- 
ed while she was here at San 
Quentin, to witness a VOEG 
group session, that she should 
also stay to see the annual artis- 
tic ensemble performance.” 

Hunt said seeing the IPP pro- 
grams was humbling and the 
experience helped her better 
connect with her humanity. 

After the audience began to 
settle down, the actors stood up 
and the free people took seats in 
the audience, leaving the men 
in blue to perform. 

Faultline is the second pro- 
duction of the performance art 
group The Artistic Ensemble. 
This performance resembled 
the previous performance, Wa- 
terline, put on last year and 
incorporating spoken word, 
dance, movement and mono- 
logues. 

Actual rocks from the prison 
yard were incorporated into this 
year’s show and served as a vi- 
sual representation of the gran- 
ite walls that encase the actors 
and their lives. At one point, 
the actors spelled out the words 


“WE ARE HERE,” a poignant 
reminder that individuals live 
lives behind the walls of prison 
every day, but are rarely seen. 

“Just like water wears a rock 
down, so does time wear a man 
down,” said actor Richie Mor- 
ris, when asked about the mean- 
ing of the rocks. 

“The concept is that we are 
here and do not want to be 


forgotten,” actor JulianGlenn 
Padgett added. 

One performer asked Hunt 
what she got out of the perfor- 
mance and how she’d describe 
it to the outside world. 

“I’m trying to do something 
with restorative justice,” she 
said. 

Hunt acknowledged that the 
public sees a Hollywood ver- 


sion of what is really happening 
in prison and that she wants to 
use social media to get the word 
out about what she saw during 
her time here. “What should I 
say? Hashtag Prison Renais- 
sance. I want to show other peo- 
ple in the world and invite them 
here to see the real, not the fake, 
Orange is the New Black.” 

The dance of Anouthinh 


“Choy” Pangthong and Ant- 
wan “Banks” Williams shined 
during the event. A blindfolded 
Williams articulated the con- 
cept of blindness as he danced 
around the stage with a sheet 
tied around his face. “Dance 
speaks to the soul. I do what I 
feel is right. In prison there are 
so many things we must abide 
by, so when given the chance to 
do something like dance, I love 
to do this. I am who I am. I’m 
a man in its entirety,” said Wil- 
liams after the show. 

Pangthong soared high in the 
air as he climbed a pyramid of 
bodies and fell to the waiting 
arms of the other actors. “I re- 
ally love this medium. Grow- 
ing up I didn’t know how to ar- 
ticulate myself, but with dance 
movement, I can express how I 
feel. It really is a privilege and 
honor to convey my feelings 
with these guys.” 

For most of the show, a white 
board stood behind the actors 
on stage with a list of numbers. 
The numbers equated to the 
amount of time each man in 
blue on the stage has spent in 
prison. The striking figure of 
the actors’ time totaled to 334 
years. 

The performance closed to a 
standing ovation by the audi- 
ence. 

The Artistic Ensemble is 
sponsored by the Insight Pris- 
on Project, a nonprofit that is 
“Committed to transforming 
the lives of those impacted by 
incarceration through programs 
that inspire reflection, compas- 
sion and accountability,” ac- 
cording to a statement in the 
program for Faultline. 

The Faultline cast includes 
Adnan Khan, Anouthinh 
“Choy” Pangthong, Antwan 
“Banks” Williams, Belize Vil- 
lafranco, Chris Marshall Sr., 
Erick Lowery AKA Mike Low- 
ery, Gary Harrell, Gino Se- 
vacos, Ira Perry, JulianGlenn 
Padgett, Juancito, Lawrence 
Pela, Le’Mar “Maverick” Har- 
rison, Maurice “Reese” Reed, 
Richie Morris, Rodney (RC) 
Capell, Rauch Draper, and 
Upumoni Ama. Stephen Pas- 
cascio operated soundboard, 
and outside directors are Amie 
Dowling, Freddy Gutierrez, 
Tatiana Chaterji and Sebastian 
Alvarez. 



Photo by Harold Meeks 


Ira Perry and Julian Glenn Padgett surround Richie 
Morris with Chris Marshall Sr. standing behind him 



Photo by Harold Meeks 

Antwan “Banks” Williams struggles to break his restraints 
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Computer Coders Celebrates Demo Day 


Continued from Page 1 

price tag on.” 

In attendance were local 
community members, including 
Scott McGrew, anchor of Press: 
Here, an NBC tech-business 
television show, tech-business 
executives and curious citizens. 

Inmates Jason Jones, Jerome 
Boone, Damon Cooke and Reg- 
inald Hola built Getting Par- 
ents’ Attention (GPA), an app 
that helps parents stay involved 
with their children’s education 
in order to help their children 
get into colleges with sports 
scholarships. 

“GPA is not only my dream, 
but something I wish I’d had,” 
Jones said. 

It took inmates Sam Hearnes, 


Lucious Jackson and Aly Tam- 
boura six weeks to build Project 
Tycho, a project that incorpo- 
rates an analysis of data from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
to highlight the importance 
of childhood vaccinations. 
Hearnes said he found that ef- 
fective teamwork was just as 
important to the success of his 
project as learning to code. 

The inmates faced a challenge 
in Code.7370 unique among 
coding training programs: They 
did not have access to the inter- 
net in prison. All of their work 
was done without that one tool 
considered integral to coding 
and web development work. 

Inmate Harry Hemphill and 
his teammates had to use un- 
common techniques to over- 
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Steven Lacerda shocks the audience 
with his knowledge 



The audience gives a standing ovation for 
the graduates and presenters 



Damon Cooke gives a clear description of their app 



Last Mile founders Beverly Parenti and Chris Redlitz, Graduate Lucious Jackson, 
CALPIA General Manager Chuck Pattillo, Warden Ron Davis and Brant Choate, 
Acting Director of the Division of Rehabilitative Programs at CDCR 


come the challenges of build- 
ing without internet access. 
Hemphill said that since they 
could not Google answers, 
they had to struggle through 
problems and teach themselves 
specific skills. But by doing so, 
they got far more appreciation 
what hard work means. 

Parenti said that each Demo 
Day brings her a great sense of 
accomplishment. 

“We are a small but mighty 
team,” Parenti said. “We see 
challenges as opportunities. 
During the second cohort, we 
got a surprise visit from Mark 
Zuckerberg, the CEO of one 
of the largest companies in the 
world who cares about what’s 
happening behind these walls. 
We hope to continue the conver- 
sation.” 

Parenti added that TLM’s 
business partners are inter- 
ested in giving internships to 
Code.7370 graduates. “We be- 
lieve that having a job is the key 
to breaking the cycle of coming 
back to prison,” Parenti said. 
“One is judged by the quality 
of their code, not the stigma of 
their past.” 

In fact, the success of pro- 
grams like Code.7370 and San 
Quentin News has inspired mo- 
tivation to add similar innova- 
tive programming to other pris- 
ons across the state, according 
to Brant Choate, acting director 
of the Division of Rehabilative 
Programs at CDCR. 

“Code.7370 is something new. 
We need to continue to look for 
new things,” Choate said. “Ev- 
erybody is asking for a trans- 
fer to San Quentin and more 
programs like (the ones at) San 
Quentin. They shouldn’t have to 
do that. Those programs should 
be at those prisons, too.” 

Choate says there are current 
plans to expand a tech center at 
San Quentin with several hun- 
dred additional computers. 

The event allowed inmate 
Chris Schuhmacher to demon- 
strate Fitness Monkey, an on- 
line platform he built with Jorge 
Heredia and Joseph Demerson 
that encourages using fitness to 
combat addiction. Schuhmacher 
felt optimistic after the demon- 
stration. 

“Is it just me,” he said, “or can 
you feel the buzz of possibilities 
in this place?” 

-Bonnie Chan 
contributed to this story 



Jon Gripsover, Chuck Pattillo, Rusty Bechtold 
and Michelle Kane at the Coding Demo Day 



Joseph Demerson, Chris Schuhmacher 
and Jorge Heredia giving their pitch 



Last Mile Adviser M.C. Hammer 
delivers a motivational speech to the class 
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Butterscotch Performs Live at SQ 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin inmates packed 
into the prison’s Protestant 
Chapel on a recent December 
night for an intimate concert 
put on by musical artist Butter- 
scotch. 

Butterscotch took the stage, 
guitar in hand, to play a five- 
song set. She earned several 
standing ovations for her per- 
formance, which showcased her 
jazzy voice. But the music didn’t 
stop there - she beat boxed and 
harmonized to create a full- 
blown one -woman show. Some 
350 inmates attended the con- 
cert. 

“I want to spread my music 
anywhere I can — take people 
on a music journey,” said Butter- 
scotch Clinton after the perfor- 
mance. 

Butterscotch was inspired to 


Musical artist Butterscotch 




David Jassy, Butterscotch and James “JC” Cavitt 



Butterscotch breaks in down with David Jassy 



Butterscotch gives Jason Jones her autograph 
as Reginald Hola poses in the background 


perform inside the prison af- 
ter seeing a documentary about 
The Last Mile, an entrepreneur 
training program for incarcerat- 
ed men. She reached out to Chris 
Redlitz, the program’s founder, 
and they decided to organize a 
concert. 

“It’s great so many people 
have come and volunteered to 
give back,” Redlitz said. “It’s 
easy when the guys (in TLM) 
are so motivated.” 

Redlitz said that Butterscotch 
is not the only musical artist to 
show interest in visiting San 
Quentin. MC Hammer visited 
the prison again not long after 
she performed. 

Butterscotch gained nation- 
al fame as a finalist on Ameri- 
ca’s Got Talent. She won third 
place with her uncanny ability 
to simultaneously beat box, sing 
and play a musical instrument, 
blending jazz, R&B and hip-hop 
into ear candy. 

She flew up from Los Angeles 
to perform the concert that was 
organized as a reward for the 
prison’s coding class. The stu- 
dents recently put on Demo Day, 
where they showed off the proj- 
ects they had built to demon- 
strate programming skills to 
the potential employers and the 
community members in the au- 
dience. 

Incarcerated Grammy nomi- 
nee and Swedish rapper/produc- 
er David Jassy and TLM mem- 
ber James “JC” Cavitt opened 
the show with a short set and 
also performed with Butter- 
scotch. 

“I felt like it was a travel back 
into time,” said Jassy. “I had 
fun.” 

Cavitt started with the spoken 
word piece, Why the Cage Bird 
Screams, with Jassy strumming 
the guitar. 

“I scream because it took only 
one bad.. .and tragic decision... 
To be considered at 17 unre- 
deemable...” he said. “I scream 
because society’s answer to the 
problem was a cage.” 

Then Butterscotch took the 
stage. 

“I just want to take it slow; 
we ain’t got nowhere to go,” she 
sang. “I just want to give you a 
chance for you to see a melody 
with perfect harmony.” 

Cavitt and Jassy then joined 
her onstage to sing Freedom, a 
track written by Jassy with only 
a few minutes to prepare before 
the show. 

“I live in a world that kills 
people to teach people who kill 
people not to kill people,” spoke 
Cavitt. 

“He opened up the mood and 
brought everybody in with his 
message of freedom, and it fit 
perfectly because it brought that 
blend of conscious spoken word, 
neo-soul and hip hop,” said 
Jassy. 

The concert ended with a 
Jassy and Butterscotch beat 
boxing duet to his song, All of a 
Sudden. 

“She was cool, and we syn- 
chronized even though we had 
no time to practice,” said Jassy. 

The crowd expressed their ap- 
preciation. 

“I’m 36, and this is my first 
time attending a real concert,” 
said Emile DeWeaver, who is 
incarcerated for a crime he com- 
mitted at 18. “You just helped 
me cross it off my bucket list.” 



James “JC” Cavitt, Butterscotch 
and David Jassy rocks the crowd 



Eusebio Gonzalez gives Butterscotch two thumbs up 
for her performance as he waits on his autograph 



Butterscotch gets a round of applause 
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Women Prisoners Learn Computer Skills 


By Krissi Khokhobashvili 

CDCR Public Information 
Officer 

Office of Public and Em- 
ployee Communications 

Monica Oliva may have spent 
the last 13 years in prison, 
but now, as she prepares to go 
home, she said those years were 
time well spent. 

“Although it is prison, I try to 
look at it as, ‘You know what? 
I’m going to use this time as 
an investment into my future,’” 
Oliva said. “I didn’t sit around 
and mope. I took advantage. It 
has meant a lot to me, and I ap- 
preciate it.” 

Oliva was one of 18 offend- 
ers at Folsom Women’s Facil- 
ity (FWF) to graduate from 
the California Prison Industry 
Authority (CALPIA) Autodesk 
Authorized Training Center 
Program. Through a partner- 
ship of CALPIA, Autodesk and 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR), the women receive 
training in AutoCAD (Com- 
puter-Aided Design), Autodesk 
Revit (structural design) and 
Autodesk Inventor (mechani- 
cal design). While the failure 
rate for people working toward 
these certifications outside of 
prison is 50 percent, the women 
incarcerated in FWF have a cu- 
mulative pass rate of more than 
90 percent. 

“They’ve done some amazing 
projects - some real-life proj- 
ects that they’ve seen all the 
way through to completion,” 
said Lynn Allen of Autodesk. 
“I think they have a heads-up 
when they go to get a job, be- 
cause they get it - they totally 
get it.” 

Chuck Pattillo, General Man- 
ager of CALPIA, said the sig- 
nificant investment in the CAD 
program is easily offset by the 
fact that people who participate 
in rehabilitative and vocational 
programs while incarcerated 
are less likely to return to pris- 
on, thus saving taxpayers mil- 
lions in the long run. CALPIA 
provides 6,000 productive work 
assignments at prisons through- 
out the state. Through the CD- 
CR-supported Career Technical 
Education programs, inmates 
are earning real-world certifi- 
cations in fields like carpentry, 
ironworking, deep-sea diving 
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and computer coding. 

“Our primary func- 
tion is to increase the 
safety of prisons by 
offering opportunities 
so that people are not 
going to come back,” 

Pattillo said. “Give 
them the training so 
they never come back. 

Give them the servic- 
es so they never come 
back. We are a busi- 
ness, but our service 
is rehabilitation, and 
our number one prod- 
uct is an offender who 
does not come back to 
prison.” 

The women’s edu- 
cation goes beyond 
computer training. In 
response to the Cali- 
fornia drought, they were called 
upon to design a landscaping 
plan to replace grass and oth- 
er mositure-loving plants at 
the Green Valley Training Cen- 
ter, where classes are held. The 
women split into teams, work- 


The Autodesk Authorized Training Center graduates earned certifications in AutoCAD, 
Inventor and Revit - and many have completed all three! 

Brenda Dubon said 
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Caitlin Churchill has earned three Autodesk 
certifications, which she plans to use in the design 
industry after prison. Joining her in celebrating her 
accomplishments are Folsom State Prison Warden 
Ron Rackley, Associate Wardens Tracy Johnson and 
Steve Cox, CALPIA General Manager Chuck Pattillo, 
Chief Deputy Warden Robin Harrington and Jay Virbel, 
Associate Director, Female Offender Programs and 
Services 
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Courtney Nault demonstrates how the 
Autodesk software works in the Green Valley 
Training Center computer lab 

ing together for four months 
in a friendly competition that 
was judged by staff, manage- 
ment and executives. The win- 
ning design was unveiled at the 
graduation, and the women who 
created it will oversee the con- 
struction of the project by their 
fellow inmates in the CALPIA 
carpentry program at FWF. 

Pattillo shared a letter from 
Jessica Dence, a former of- 
fender who went through the 
Autodesk program at FWF. 

Today, she is a successful de- 
signer for a land-surveying firm 
in upstate New York, where she 
has done design work on exist- 
ing and new structures, homes 
destroyed by Hurricane Sandy, 
pools, churches and even ski re- 
sorts. She wrote that her CAD 
experience at FWF was what 
got her foot in the door to a 
great job. 

“I think about you all often, 
and I’m excited for the other 
girls to have the opportunity to 
work in a professional setting, 
and to feel proud of all they 
have accomplished while incar- 
cerated,” she wrote. “It’s a long 
journey and a tough road ahead, 
but it is rewarding nonetheless.” 


that while the Au- 
todesk training is rig- 
orous and difficult, in 
the end she is learn- 
ing more than just 
computer software 
- she now realizes 
that she is capable of 
accomplishing things 
she never knew she 
could. 

“When I put my 
mind to something, 
I can actually do it,” 
she said. “Usually 
I’m kind of like, ‘No, 
I can’t do that so I’m 
not going to try.’ But 
I have expanded my 
knowledge.” 

Oliva, who will pa- 
role soon, shared Du- 
bon’s sentiments. 

“It has been a wonderful pro- 
gram, and I feel inspired by 
everything,” she beamed. “All 
of the people - I have been in- 
spired by them. It means a bet- 
ter future for me and it has giv- 
en me the confidence to know 
that I still have the ability to 
learn. I still have the ability to 


grow, and it is not over for me.” 

The keynote speaker for the 
graduation was Robin Har- 
rington, Chief Deputy War- 
den at CDCR’s Female Of- 
fender Programs and Services 
unit, and the former Associate 
Warden of FWF. The day was 
particularly moving for Har- 
rington, as it was her last grad- 
uation as a CDCR employee. 
She is now retired after nearly 
30 years of service. Harrington 
reflected on how she and the 
graduates are experiencing a 
milestone, and urged them to 
make the most of it. 

“We all have little goals,” 
she said. “We have short-term 
goals, long-term goals, but 
a milestone is a type of goal 
that is significant. You can say, 
‘I’ve done this, I’m not turning 
around, and this is forever in 
my pocket.’ 

“A milestone is when you no 
longer look at yourself as the 
person who you used to be, be- 
cause of the skills, the knowl- 
edge, the ability that you know 
have. You have created a mile- 
stone in your life. I want you to 
build on that.” 
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Monica Oliva proudly stands with her certifications in 
AutoCAD, Inventor and Revit. She is flanked by Folsom 
State Prison Warden Ron Rackley, Associate Wardens 
Tracy Johnson and Steve Cox, Chief Deputy Warden 
Robin Harrington and Jay Virbel, Associate Director, 
Female Offender Programs and Services 
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Watani Bids Farewell to SQ News 
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Watani Stiner outside the East Gate in front of SQ 


By Watani Stiner 
Contributing Writer 

For nearly three years, since 
March of 2013, I have enjoyed 
contributing to the San Quentin 
News with my OG s Perspective 
column, glad to let my son Lar- 
ry Jr. pinch-hit occasionally. 
But with this column my time 
in the lineup comes to an end. 
When I paroled from San Quen- 
tin a year ago I promised editor 
in chief Arnulfo Garcia that I 
would continue for a year. That 
year has ended. Arnulfo likes to 
encourage the newspaper staff 
to “move forward.” That’s what 
Fm going to do, with a focus on 
my family that is so dear to me 
and to completion of my mem- 
oir. As you can see by the theme 
of my recent presentation to the 
men at San Quentin and my last 
regular column, printed below, 
I believe that family is an es- 
sential part of life. The restric- 
tive terms of my release from 
prison will soon be eased and 
I will be able to connect more 
easily with those children and 
grandchildren that I cherish. I 
will also be able to get more in- 
volved in various social justice 
issues that interest me in my 
community. As I leave the pages 
of the SQ News I want to thank 
all those involved for the chance 
to have my say. If the readers 
and SQ News staff would al- 
low, I would still like to be able 
to submit articles on an occa- 
sional basis as important issues 
arise and that I feel passionate 
to speak to. 

LESS THAN A YEAR AGO, 
I was a California state pris- 
oner serving a life sentence. 
And although I spent a total of 
26 years behind these walls of 
San Quentin, the last time I ac- 
tually walked the streets of this 
country as a “free” man (prior 
to January of this year) was 
1969. . .. That was 47 years ago. 

Now we certainly don’t have 
enough time for me to bore you 
with details of my whole life- 
story, so let me just give you a 
thumbnail sketch of my journey 
and make one brief observation: 

For those of you who don’t 
know, I escaped from San 
Quentin in 1974 because my life 
was in serious danger in pris- 
on. I fled the country to South 
America where I remained an 
escaped-fugitive for 20 years. 
In 1994, I made a deal with 
the state department and vol- 


untarily surrendered to U.S. 
authorities in exchange for my 
family being given safe passage 
to the U.S. I was brought back 
to San Quentin to serve out the 
remainder of my life sentence. 
I realized tonight that I just 
might be the only person in this 
country to have successfully 
escaped from San Quentin and 
then volunteered to return — 
not only once but volunteered 
to come back to this prison 
twice! Once in 1994, and then 
again tonight! I just hope they 
don’t decide to keep me as long 
as they did the first time. So Lt. 
Sam Robinson... I’m trusting 
that you will let me out of here 
TONIGHT! 

For the thousands of fathers 
who are currently in prison in 
San Quentin and this country, 
it is certainly no secret that our 
children are collateral damage. 
Yes, sadly but truthfully, and 
rarely ever acknowledged or 
discussed by political pundits 
and policy-makers, millions 
of children are innocent casu- 
alties of our criminal injustice 
system. It is one of America’s 
dirtiest little secrets, and a na- 
tional tragedy. 

After being in prison for so 
many years, separated from the 
lives of my children (who, by 
the way, did not get the prom- 


ised safe passage from the U.S. 
government until 11 years and 
almost their entire childhoods 
had passed...), I had made up 
my mind that since they had all 
grown up during my incarcera- 
tion, I had missed my chance 
to be fully present in their 
lives. I actually believed that 
my children no longer needed 
me as their father. After all, I 
had missed practically all their 
birthdays, their school gradua- 
tions, family picnics, marriag- 
es; and so many holidays have 
passed without my presence. 
And most importantly, I had 
missed my God-given right as 
a father: the right to lower my 
voice and strike terror into the 
hearts of all my daughters’ con- 
niving little boyfriends. Yes, 
why would my children, after 
all these years of my absence, 
need a father now? 

Although I was separated 
from my own children, during 
my incarceration I have found 
myself being a surrogate father 
to so many young prisoners 
who have also become my sur- 
rogate sons. As with any fam- 
ily, some of my sons I scolded 
because they were hard-headed 
and difficult to reach, while 
others would argue with me, 
repeatedly ask annoying ques- 
tions, and listen to what I had 


to say. Yes, there were those I 
had become disappointed with, 
and those that made me so very 
proud of them. 

I recall one of my many pris- 
on sons who came to prison 
when he was just 16 years of 
age, unable to read or write and 
too embarrassed to admit it. He 
would not ask for help for fear 
of being exposed to the other 
prisoners. Instead, he chose 
to withdraw, losing all contact 
and communication with his 
family. Like a father, I tried to 
give the love, the time and the 
patience to this young man that 
I was denied the opportunity to 
give to my own children. If I 
couldn’t be their father, I would 
try to be somebody’s father. In 
addition to helping him learn 
to read and write, I tried to en- 
courage him, build up his sense 
of self-respect, and help him 
sort out his own identity as a 
man. He would later go on to 
get his G.E.D. and AA degree. 
When I was paroled, he was 
taking a correspondence course 
to obtain his B.A. All he needed 
was a father and a chance! 

If anyone here is hold- 
ing onto the assumption that 
your children do not need you 
anymore because you have 
been separated from them for 
so long, or because they are 
grown, let me assure you that 
your assumption is far removed 
from reality: Once I had been 
released from prison, I first be- 
gan to experience overwhelm- 
ing feelings of anxiety. For I 
now had full access to all of my 
children: their scars, their hurts, 
and all their traumas. I was sud- 
denly confronted with the dif- 
ficult day-to-day experience of 
being a father. I did not realize it 
at the time, but prison serves as 
a kind of buffer to our relation- 
ship with our children. It hides 
from us their nightmares and 
their dreams. 

I quickly found out that my 
children needed love and heal- 
ing... they needed both a re- 
assuring embrace from me as 
well as a silent and sacred space 
to scream: WHY DID YOU 
LEAVE ME DADDY? I HATE 
YOU AND I LOVE YOU TOO! 
The human heart must ask: 
Where is this love and who in 
the hell locked up compassion 
and justice? 

It is my hope that one day you 
all will find out, just as I have. . . 
that no matter how long the state 


Life Compared to a Game of Chess 


Movie Review 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Life of a King does an out- 
standing job of portraying the 
realities of using chess as a 
means of saving young men 
who come from dysfunctional 
homes with drug-addicted par- 
ents. First, studies show that ju- 
veniles lack the ability to under- 
stand long-term consequences; 
chess teaches them to think four 
moves ahead, to see the “end 
game.” Second, It also teaches 
teens to see how major drug 
dealers get rich by using them 
as pawns. 

Life of a King is an inspir- 
ing and moving movie about 
the use of chess to shape young 
minds. This movie, based on the 


real life of Eugene Brown, is a 
gripping tale of Brown’s (Cuba 
Gooding Jr.) struggle to teach 
others not to repeat his mis- 
takes. 

The movie begins with Eu- 
gene’s release from prison after 
serving 17 years for armed rob- 
bery. He passed his time play- 
ing chess with Chessman, a man 
whose only relief from prison is 
playing chess and reading the 
Bible. By playing chess, Eugene 
learns to see the “end game.” 

As an ex- con, Eugene lies on 
a job application to acquire a 
janitor position at a high school, 
but winds up being a detention 
monitor when a tough drug- 


dealing kid named Clifton 
(Carlton Byrd) runs the teacher 
off. Meanwhile, Eugene’s for- 
mer crime partner, Perry (Rich- 
ard T. Jones), tempts him with 
offers of big money “with no 
strings attached.” 

Eugene resists Percy’s seduc- 
tion and introduces the kids to 
chess. The class mostly takes to 
his teaching, except for Clifton 
and Tahime Sanders (Malcolm 
Mays). Tahime shows promise 
as a chess player, but chooses 
to follow Clifton — until their 
friend, Peanut (Kevin Hen- 
dricks), dies while running with 
Clifton. 

Eugene strives to get accepted 


back into the lives of his chil- 
dren, Katrina, a law student, 
and Marco, a juvenile drug 
dealer. They are both angry 
with Eugene for missing most 
of their entire lives during his 
17-year bid. 

Things get even harder when 
it’s discovered that Eugene lied 
about his felony conviction on 
the job application and he is 
fired. Thereafter, he seeks to 
form a chess club on his own 
and manages to get past the an- 
ger and abandonment feelings 
of his kids. 

Gooding Jr. does a great job 
as Eugene and Mays stands out 
as Tahime. This movie is a good 
one to see for anybody who 
loved Coach Carter, Stomp the 
Yard or Lean on Me. 


decides to contain us under a 
broken criminal justice system, 
our children are the ones who 
suffer the most. And no matter 
how many years you are incar- 
cerated, when you are released, 
you too will find that your sons 
and daughters still need their 
dads! 

My message to every father in 
prison, and to all of the fathers 
here in this room who are not 
in prison, who feel they are no 
longer needed in their children’s 
lives, is to find a way to stay 
connected (or get connected) 
to your children. For me (while 
in prison) I poured most of my 
time and energy into writing. 
Writing became my passion, 
my salvation, and it created a 
life-line from my heart to my 
children’s heart. It literally kept 
me sane and connected to my 
children during my 21 years of 
re-incarceration. I continued to 
write to them each and every 
day, even when there was no re- 
sponse. Against any temptation 
to despair, I urge you to find a 
creative way to stay connected 
with your children. 

In closing, I’d like to leave 
a message and a poem to all 
my brothers who are currently 
locked up behind bars. The mes- 
sage is crucial: Discover and 
explore your creative passion. If 
you have children, that passion, 
whatever it may be, can help 
provide that difficult and nec- 
essary bridge to them, a start- 
ing point in building a creative 
relationship that can sustain all 
the separation, hurt, anger and 
loss that is intrinsic to a having 
a parent in prison. 

So, if you would just indulge 
me, I’d like to share this short 
poem with you. It is a poem I 
wrote 10 years ago while a pris- 
oner here at San Quentin. I ti- 
tled it: I Write For My Children. 


I WRITE FOR 
MY CHILDREN 
I write for my children 
in words only hearts can 
fathom 

I write for my children 
pen-drenched in love 
storms 

and magical poems; 
each alphabet a teardrop , 
every page a river. 

I write for my children; 
no longer can I see their 
glow — 

a soft and tender sadness 
illuminates their souls. 

I write for my children 
to invoke their spirits; 
faint breaths upon my 
face 

as sprinkles of giggles 
tickle my lobe. 

I write for my children 
to rescue my drowning 
faith 

in a pool of regrets. 

I write for my children 
in a language that dances 
on lyrical islands 
and miracle streams. 

I write for my children 
because writing is a 
blanket 

I weave around their 
hearts. 

I write for my children.. . 
THANK YOU!!! 
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Obama Focuses on Denouncing Mass Incarceration 


By Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla 
Journalism Guild Writer 

President Barack Obama 
made an open declaration de- 
nouncing mass incarceration, 
and took action by commuting 
the sentence of 46 non-violent 
drug offenders, wrote Andrea 
Roth. 

However, Roth’s column, fea- 
tured in the Los Angeles Times, 
made clear that the White 
House and reformers cannot 
reach a significant reduction in 
the prison population without 
reaching beyond non-violent 
drug offenses. The criminal 
justice system at some point 
must address massive sentence 


disparities if any noticeable 
dent is to be made at reducing 
the population. 

While the prosecution of 
drug offenses is often looked 
at as one of the reason for 
mass incarceration, they only 
account for 21 percent of the 
prison population growth. John 
Pfaff of Fordham Law School, 
an economist and criminal jus- 
tice academic, used data from 
the National Prisoner Statis- 
tics database to come up with 
the percentage number. Pfaff’s 
research also showed that 
there has been an increase in 
violent offenses between 1980 
and 2009, accounting for more 
than half of prison population 


growth. 

There is a level of misconcep- 
tion as to what is considered a 
violent offense. In California 
for example, a violent offense 
can occur without anyone being 
physically harmed or even pres- 
ent at the crime scene. Current- 
ly, if a person enters an occu- 
pied dwelling — whether there 
is someone home or not — it is 
considered a violent offense. If 
a theft occurs and it takes place 
in someone’s garage, it is con- 
sidered a violent crime, etc. 

In addition, crimes that are 
classified as violent under Cali- 
fornia’s criminal codes are of- 
ten directly or indirectly related 
to drug addiction, sales or pos- 


session, concluded Roth. The 
use of the term “violent crime” 
has been socially constructed in 
legal terms which stretch across 
a wide span of understanding — 
and can be confusing. 

Roth pointed out that drug 
offenders as a group are being 
given preferential treatment by 
enacting leniency over those 
who have committed more se- 
rious crimes. Often these more 
serious crimes result in sen- 
tences that are disproportionate 
to the actual harm done, caus- 
ing longer prison terms and 
clogging the system. 

Recent reforms in Califor- 
nia’s Three Strikes Law have 
done little to bring relief to the 


state’s bustling prison popula- 
tion. A person who commits a 
crime currently under Califor- 
nia’s violent crime statutes still 
faces a mandatory minimum of 
25 years to life, even if no one is 
injured in the offense. 

However, the process of over- 
punishing an offender because 
they have committed a violent 
crime can no longer be an ex- 
cuse to imprison people to 
terms beyond what the sentence 
for the crime carries, Roth 
concluded. “Addressing the 
over-punishment and racially 
disparate treatment of violent 
offenders is a necessary step 
toward reining in this country’s 
bloated prison system.” 


Brothers’ 

Continued from Page 1 


Keepers Certifies 14 Crisis Counselors 

Bey non. 

“We are asked all the time 


“As a Brother’s Keeper, you are 
trained to notice these things.” 

Mims, who paroled from San 
Quentin in 2009, has kept his 
connection with the men with 
whom he once did time by com- 
ing to the graduating class of 14 
inmates in Brothers’ Keepers. 

“I believed in Brother’s Keep- 
er because it was not about me,” 
Mims said. “It was about some- 
body else.” 

Brothers’ Keepers began 
as an idea and was taken to a 
volunteer self-help facilitator, 
Jacques Verdin, who brought 
in professionals from Bay Area 
Women Against Rape (BAWAR) 
-Marcia Blackstock and Diane 


how can you go in there?” 
Blackstock said. “The answer is 
simple, ‘This is where we find 
hope.’” 

One of the many projects of 
Insight Prison Project is spon- 
soring the program. 

“You have made a conscious 
effort to make the San Quentin 
community safer,” said Associ- 
ate Warden John Curzon in a 
written statement to the gradu- 
ates. 

“Integrity is about what you 
do when nobody is looking,” 
Mims told the graduates. “Wear 
your Brother’s Keeper hats and 
hone it with integrity and dig- 
nity.” 
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Dr. Kathleen O’Meara giving the 
crowd important information 


Brothers’ Keepers graduates inside the Protestant Chapel 


Graduates of Brothers’ Keep- 
ers 2015 are Edward Ballenger, 
Tare Beltranchuc, Lynn Beyett, 
Carl Burnside, Peter Chhem, 
Cleo Cloman, Gregory Coates, 
Arnulfo T. Garcia, Sam W. John- 
son Sr., Vaughn Miles, Miguel 
Quezada, Dywayne Reynolds, 
John Robb and Kana Uch. 

“It’s a fantastic program,” 
said Kathleen O’Meara, Re- 
gional Mental Health director 
for Northern California prisons. 
“It takes a community to prevent 
suicide. You guys are the boots 
on the ground. I am extremely 
fond of peer education groups. 
Whenever I go out to other pris- 
ons, I praise what you do.” 

O’Meara thinks that Brothers’ 
Keepers are an instrument for 
peace. “Every one of you will 
be successful if you will go out 
of here. I am so grateful to have 
met you. And I am not done yet. 
I want to integrate what you do 
with the mental health program 
in a more formal way.” 

When Borey Ai, a Brother’s 
Keeper graduate, told a simple 
story, called The Mouse Trap. 
It challenged his life, the suffer- 
ing, death, empathy and com- 
passion. The emotions depicted 
in the story resonated with the 
audience of about 75 people. 

“I always think about what 
my role is among the people,” Ai 
said. “I’ve never been to a com- 
munity like the one here in San 
Quentin. We look at the world 
and try to help people. We all 


Diane Beynon, Julie Posadas Guzman 
and Marcia Blackstock 


have the ability to help shape our 
community.” 

“We did a lot of role playing,” 
graduate Cleo Cloman said. 
“That was the most important 
thing, because it put me in the 
hot seat. There were challenges 
that taught me something dif- 
ferent each time — each indi- 
vidual has helped me.” 

“What you do is relevant. The 
fact that you’re willing to help 


your community is remark- 
able,” said facilitator Howard 
Bloom. “Being available for 
folks is a huge thing. That’s 
what you guys do day in and 
day out. That energy changes 
things.” 

The ceremony closed with 
Gregory “Eagle” Coates pro- 
viding a soft melody with a 
wood flute. 

-Juan Haines 
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JAIL SUICIDE RATES: 

OUT OF STEP WITH THE NATION (AND U.S. PRISON S) 

(Number of people per 100,000 who commit suicide by incarceration type compared to total population.) 
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Column Changes Perception of Inmates 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

As “Asked on the Line” enters 
its fourth year at the San Quen- 
tin News, it renews its commit- 
ment to bringing readers the 
insights of the men at San Quen- 
tin. Asked on the Line shares 
with the world the memories 
and opinions of the residents of 
that infamous gated community 
by the Bay and hopes to quell 
the stereotypes of what it means 
to be an “inmate.” 

For those on the other side of 
the wall who have never felt cold 
steel on their skin, the slam of a 
cell door, or the condescending 
tone of authority’s voice, there 
is no comfort in punishment. 

Many men at San Quentin 
have done great harm to others 
and live with the shame of their 
crimes. The majority of the men 
actually work hard every day 
to find ways to make amends 
to their victims while healing 
themselves in the process. 


Here are a few highlights of 
2015: 

In the January issue, men 
were asked if they could go 
back in time before their arrests 
and speak to their younger self 
what they would say. Answers 
included insightful advice such 
as “Never take the easy way out. 
Control your anger. Be patient. 
Listen to your parents. Stay fo- 
cused. Don’t waste time.” 

The February issue asked 
mainliners, “Who is the person 
or people you love the most? If 
you only had 30 seconds to give 
them a message, what would 
you say?” 

The most common message 
was “I love you.” 

In March, the men were elated 
to have had a charity food drive 
in February that sold outside 
foods like KFC chicken and hot 


pizza. The San Quentin TRUST 
program did $37,000 in sales 
with the net profit of almost 
$9,000 going to charities. 

In the April issue, the men 
described their Easter memo- 
ries. Many of the men remem- 
bered getting dressed up, going 
to church, having Easter dinner 
and having fun with family. 
They shared how they engaged 
in childhood activities. 

In May, one of the biggest 
articles in the paper was the 
Mother’s Day piece. The men 
described what they loved most 
about their moms. Among the 
sweet messages, mothers were 
described as being devoted, 
wise, resilient, intelligent, car- 
ing, beautiful, religious, hard- 
working, motivating, angelic, 
kind and compassionate. 

In June, the men described 


their dads, father figures or male 
role models. Fathers were de- 
scribed as intelligent, honorable, 
strong, inspirational, heroic, re- 
spectful, faithful, loyal, depend- 
able and courageous. 

In July, the men described 
their best Fourth of July holi- 
day. Some of the men remem- 
bered spending time with their 
newborn children and going to 
parades. 

In the hot month of August, 
men were asked, “Who is or was 
the most attractive person you 
ever met? In a heartbeat, many 
of the men claimed that their 
wives, fiancees and girlfriends 
were the prettiest of all. 

In September, Asked on the 
Line asked, “If money or time 
were not an issue, what type 
of degree would you like to 
obtain?” The most sought out 
degrees: sound engineering, 
psychology, behavior science, 
theology, environmental engi- 
neering, medicine, mechanical 
engineering and marine biology. 


In October, men on the main- 
line described what they liked 
most about the annual Health 
Fair, and among all the use of 
water, which was most impor- 
tant to you?” 

The men enjoyed multiple as- 
pects of the Health Fair, but they 
developed a greater appreciation 
for their access to safe water. 

In November, men were 
asked, “Of all the things that we 
have in our lives, what are you 
most thankful for having?” Men 
were grateful for their sanity, 
television sets, family, sneakers, 
radios, clothes, eyeglasses, intel- 
ligence, guitar, education, Bible 
and access to medical services. 

Finally, in December, inmates 
were asked, “If you could go 
back in time and repeat a win- 
ter holiday season, how old 
would you be? Where would 
you be? With whom would you 
be? More than half would be 
children again. Almost all of 
the men would be at home with 
family. 


New Policy Allows Prisoner to Purchase Tablets 


By R. Malik Harris 
Deputy Editor 

Some California prisoners 
are being allowed to purchase 
basic electronic tablets for 
the first time, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The new policy covers all 
Level I and Level II institutions 
such as San Quentin’s main- 
line, camps and females. Con- 
demned Row prisoners at San 
Quentin will not be allowed to 
order the device. 

The announcement is con- 
tained in an Oct. 12 memoran- 
dum from Kelly Harrington, di- 
rector of the Division of Adult 
Institutions for the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. 

The devices cannot include a 
camera, microphone or any re- 
cording or picture-taking abil- 
ity. 

Vendors Walkenhorst’s and 


Union Supply Direct will com- 
pete to supply the tablets to in- 
mates. 

Walkenhorst’s representa- 
tive Natalie Tovar visited San 
Quentin Oct. 22 to demon- 
strate the Hiteker Tablet. It 
is a 32-gigabyte, seven-inch, 
multi-touch screen tablet. 
“This device is very basic,” ex- 
plained Tovar. 

The $159 tablet comes with 
40 video games and 100 books 
preinstalled. It will hold up to 
5,000 games, songs and eB- 
ooks. Prisoners can purchase 
music and additional games. 

Walkenhorst’s requires that 
customers mail the tablet back 
to them in order to add addi- 
tional programs. eBooks can- 
not be added to the Hiteker. 

Tovar demonstrated the de- 
vice to men representing the 
Men’s Advisory Counsel, San 
Quentin News and various pro- 
grams. The tablet comes with 


ear buds and has a recharge- 
able battery. It does not have 
speakers or wi-fi capabilities 
but can be connected to certain 
television sets for playing video 
games. 

Available games include An- 
dor’s Trail, Chess Walk, Dodge, 
Frozen Bubble, Sudoku and 
Solitaire, to name a few. “The 
catalogue will be out on Jan. 1, 
2016,” Tovar assured the group. 

Union Supply Direct rep- 
resentative Bonni Mircovich 
visited San Quentin on Oct. 30 
with the competing U-Tab 7. 

Like the Hiteker, the U-Tab 7 
has a seven-inch, color, multi- 
touch screen and holds up to 
5,000 songs, eBooks or games. 
The U-Tab 7 also holds 32 gi- 
gabytes of data and has a me- 
dia output port for connecting 
to any television that has an 
HDMI connection. 

One major difference is that 
the U-Tab 7 comes with five 


apps, five games, two educa- 
tional apps and five books. 
Mircovich said the U-Tab 7 of- 
fers a larger selection of games 
and books “that you can update 
your device with.” 

The U-Tab 7 comes with an 
SD Card reader that can update 
the tablet with digital media 
without requiring the user to 
send the entire device back to 
the vendor. 

Once digital media from the 
SD Card is downloaded onto 
the device, the card is wiped 
clean and cannot be used again. 

Union Supply is producing 
a new catalogue for the device 
due in January. 

“We just expanded our book 
selection,” Mircovich said. 
Customers will have access 
to more than a million books 
through Union Supply’s distrib- 
utor. Union Supply is interested 
in hearing from its customers 
about any books or games in 


which they are interested. 

The U-Tab 7 has the capabil- 
ity to play movies; however, the 
department is not yet allowing 
vendors to send them to Cali- 
fornia prisons. Union Supply is 
negotiating with CDCR head- 
quarters to add movies to its 
catalogue. Movies, if allowed 
by the administration, would 
be purchased and would auto- 
matically delete after 36 days 
and could be watched as many 
times as the user wants. 

“If the department relaxes 
its regulations, we are ready to 
update devices and add more 
products,” Mircovich said. 

The U-Tab 7 runs on the An- 
droid operating system and has 
a high-quality graphics drive. 

Union Supply is working 
with the state to enter into 
agreements with educational 
programs to add to the tablets. 

Prisoners can begin ordering 
the U-Tab 7 in December. 


Daylight Saving’s: ‘Spring Forward and Fall Back’ 


Most people know that there 
are two times during the year 
when we must adjust the time 
on our clocks and watches. The 
phrase “Spring forward and Fall 
back” is what reminds us of this 
task, but how many people actu- 
ally know what Daylight Saving 
Time is? Is it just a practice here 
in the U.S.? 

According to the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, Daylight Saving 


Time is a system for uniformly 
advancing clocks so as to extend 
daylight hours during conven- 
tional waking time or “Standard 
Time.” Clocks are advanced one 
hour to gain the added daylight 
of summer evenings. 

Since 2007, Daylight Saving 
Time has begun at 2 a.m. (ante 
meridiem) on the second Sun- 
day in March and has ended 
at 2 a.m. on the first Sunday in 


November. Standard Time runs 
from the first Sunday in No- 
vember to the second Sunday in 
March. 

Since most people are usu- 
ally asleep at 2 a.m., clocks are 
usually set ahead one hour at 
bedtime the night before Day- 
light Saving Time begins (in 
March), and set back an hour at 
bedtime the night before Stan- 
dards Time begins (in Novem- 
ber). Efforts to conserve energy 
have also prompted the current 
changes of when Daylight Sav- 
ing Time is observed. Prior to 
2007, Daylight Saving Time 
traditionally ran from the first 
Sunday in April to the last Sun- 
day in October. 

Daylight Saving Time was 
first observed during World 
War I (WWI), and again during 
World War II (WWII). It was 
observed from the last Sunday 
in March to the last Sunday in 
September. In the intervening 
years, some U.S. states par- 
ticipated but on different dates 
with that of the federal govern- 
ment. In 1966, Congress passed 
the Uniform Time Act, which 


provided that any state or terri- 
tory choosing to observe Day- 
light Saving Time must begin 
and end on the federal dates. 
However, states could request 
exemption. In 1986, Congress 
passed a law moving up the 
start of Daylight Saving Time 
to the first Sunday of April, 
while keeping its end date the 
same. These dates changed 
again in 2007. 

Currently, Arizona, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, Guam and American 
Samoa are exempt, always on 
Standard Time and do not ob- 
serve Daylight Saving Time. 

The practice was first sug- 
gested in a whimsical essay 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1784. 
Later in 1907, an Englishman 
named William Willett cam- 
paigned for setting the clock 
ahead by 80 minutes in four 
moves of 20 minutes each dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer 
months. In 1908, the House of 
Commons in England rejected a 
bill to advance the clock by one 
hour in the spring and return 
to Greenwich Mean (Standard) 


Time in the autumn. 

The practice of Daylight Sav- 
ing Time is common throughout 
the world. Canada and Mexico 
generally observe Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, except in the Cana- 
dian province of Saskatchewan 
and in the Mexican state of So- 
nora. Several countries, includ- 
ing Australia, Great Britain, 
Germany and the U.S. adopted 
summer Daylight Saving Time 
during WWI and WWII to con- 
serve fuel by reducing the need 
for artificial light. 

In most of the countries of 
Western Europe, Daylight Sav- 
ing Time starts on the last 
Sunday in March and ends on 
the last Sunday in September. 
Member nations of the Euro- 
pean Union, however, observe 
their “summer-time period” or 
Summer Time — a version of 
Daylight Saving Time — from 
the last Sunday in March until 
the last Sunday in October. 

Currently, Daylight Saving 
Time or an equivalent is not ob- 
served in Japan or by countries 
that border with the equator. 

-Angelo Falcone 
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What I Wish I Knew When I was 20, 
Honored for Top Book in 2015 


Tina Seelig with her parents during computer coding Demo Day event 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

It was the experience of re- 
viewing Makes Me Wanna 
Holla: A Young Black Man in 
America, by Nathan McCall for 
a 2012 college class that made 
me want to write book reviews 
for San Quentin News. 

After reading McCall, and re- 
living all his mistakes in life, I 
became hopeful and optimistic. 
“Never give up,” I told myself. 

In finding the most impor- 
tant book reviewed for 2015, I 
looked for its impact on incar- 
cerated people from a literary 
perspective. In other words, if 
someone locked up read this 
book, will doing so make him 
or her better? 

The reason I want to draw 
attention to these books — we 
need to read more, especially 
the incarcerated. 

On its face, this may seem 
strange that I would pick a book 
that says nothing about being 
locked up or the criminal jus- 
tice system. However, the two 
runners-up deal directly with 
crime and punishment, The 
Ones Who Walk Away From 
Ornelas, Ursula Le Guin; and A 
Trial for Grace, Jessica Pishko. 

So, why would I give What 


I Wish I Knew When I was 20, 
Tina Seelig, top honors for 
2015? 

Seelig, a college professor, 
had no idea that I’d read this 


book and found it very appli- 
cable to an audience she never 
intended to address. 

As an incarcerated person, 
understanding where I failed 


in life is paramount to getting 
better. 

“Failures offer learning op- 
portunities and increase the 
chance that you won’t make the 


same mistake again,” Seelig 
writes. 

For me the operant word in 
this sentence is “learning.” 

I believe anyone, incarcer- 
ated or not, who takes the time 
to read Seelig’s book, would be 
steered into success. 

What I did for this review is, 
after re-reading What I Wish I 
Knew When I was 20, I grabbed 
The Ones Who Walk Away 
From Ornelas, then A Trial for 
Grace. 

These three readings gave 
me an understanding of ethics, 
community, goodness and self. 

At the end of reading these 
stories, I can say that I am hope- 
ful and optimistic that in the 21 st 
century, the public is beginning 
to understand the complexities 
behind the current criminal jus- 
tice system and how to make it 
better. 

Seelig, who has come inside 
San Quentin to take a look at 
one of its most promising pro- 
grams, The Last Mile, has two 
new books out. Insight Out: 
Get Ideas out of Your Head and 
Into the World, refers to what 
she learned from her experi- 
ence of visiting incarcerated 
Americans. The other book- 
inGenius: A Crash Course on 
Creativity. 


Inmates Eye Relabeling Prisoners 4 Incarcerated- Americans’ 
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Book Review 


Yard Talk 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Would being considered In- 
carcerated-Americans instead 
of prisoners, inmates or con- 
victs, be a step toward ending 
mass incarceration, or a leap 
backwards? 

A panel consisting of Tommy 
Winfrey, Emile DeWeaver and 
Juan Meza sat down in San 
Quentin’s dimly lit gym to dis- 
cuss the issue. Winfrey opposes 
the term. Emile is an advocate 
for it, while Meza sided with 
Winfrey but changed his mind. 

DeWeaver describes being 
considered Incarcerated-Amer- 
icans as a way to stop mass in- 
carceration. 

“It is an individual’s recogni- 
tion that he is a citizen and from 
that awaking, an acknowledg- 
ment of his civil responsibili- 
ties,” said DeWeaver. “Second, 


for someone in free society 
to use the term Incarcerated- 
American is a sign that we are 
all part of the same society, and 
we are looking for solutions to 
problems that are hurting this 
country together.” 

Winfrey: “I am opposed to the 
label ‘Incarcerated-American.’ 
One, there are plenty of people 
locked up who are not Ameri- 
cans. As a prisoner, I’m not giv- 
en full status as an American. 
Also, I don’t feel like somebody 
else has a right to place an addi- 
tional label on me. I don’t want 
to soften the blow of where I 
live. It absolves accountability.” 

DeWeaver reacts: “I think 
Tommy and I are living in the 
same world when he says that 


I’m not a part of society and I 
am disenfranchised; I don’t 
have the same rights as people 
on the streets. I see that as the 
problem. The term, Incarcer- 
ated-American, is not a denial 
that problems exist; it’s a first 
step because if we can’t even 
see ourselves as part of society, 
then I find it hard to envision 
a future where we will ever be 
part of society.” 

Meza, who arrived late, de- 
scribed siding against the term 
Incarcerated-American at first. 

Meza: “I didn’t want to change 
from prisoner, but when I heard 
Emile’s take on it, it made me 
think of Incarcerated-American 
in a different sense. Instead of 
being excluded from the com- 


munity, I now have citizenship. 
Even though incarcerated, I am 
still part of the social structure.” 

Winfrey: “This artificial 

term, in my opinion, is a step 
backwards. I won’t be happy ‘til 
we are just called Americans.” 

DeWeaver: “I can see the 
problem with Incarcerated- 
American as a term if it al- 
lowed people to ignore the 
problem. But I think it makes 
people aware of the problem. 
We shouldn’t be excluded from 
society more than incarceration 
dictates.” 

Winfrey: “I think there is 
already a huge awareness. 
Americans from the top down 
know over 2,200,000 people are 
locked up. My problem with the 
label is that it creates a class of 
American. When you create a 
label, there is always some stig- 
ma attached.” 

DeWeaver: “I don’t think it 


creates another class, there is 
another class, and it’s us. There 
is a lot of awareness but it is 
rooted in economic concerns. I 
would like the conversation to 
be about the human beings who 
are incarcerated, not the costs to 
incarcerate them.” 

Winfrey: “We are trying to 
classify everybody as a group, 
when we are individuals. Until 
we write our own stories, we 
are going to be treated as sec- 
ond class. 

DeWeaver: “All labels aren’t 
bad. What this label allows us 
to do is be examples of what 
this can be and that gives oth- 
ers a model to go by. If people 
in prison started embracing the 
idea of civic responsibility, this 
world would be a better place. 
The key word is citizens. We are 
disenfranchised, but thinking of 
ourselves as citizens is the road 
to enfranchisement.” 


Inmates Raise $3,389 to Help Fight Breast Cancer 


Incarcerated men donated 
money and artwork to help 
conquer breast cancer. The ac- 
cumulated funds were issued 
to Avon Breast Cancer Emer- 
gency Fund and the Women’s 
Cancer Research Center at 
a ceremony inside the San 
Quentin’s Protestant Chapel. 

“It was a wonderful feeling 
that we are making a differ- 
ence in people’s lives,” said 
San Quentin Cares co-founder 
Steve Pascascio. “A lot of us 
have moms and sisters and 
aunts that could catch breast 
cancer. I don’t know anyone in 
my family that has it, but I’m 
still an advocate for it.” 

Approximately, $2,034 was 


raised from the Breast Cancer 
Walk held on San Quentin’s 
Lower Yard in July. 

Margaret Peggy was there to 
receive the check for Avon. 

She spoke about how the 
more than $50,000 raised be- 
tween 2008 and 2015 by men 
incarcerated in San Quentin 
contributed to finding a cure. 

About $1,355 was raised 
from an auction held in San 
Francisco. Artwork donated 
by men inside San Quentin 
was sold, according to S.Q. 
Cares co-founder Sam John- 
son. 

Parolees Troy William, 
Clinton Martin and Coach 
Sweeny were at the auction, 


and they bought pieces, ac- 
cording to Johnson, whose fa- 
ther died of cancer. 

He saw his dad just before 
he died and cried at the sight 
of the 74 -pound man who used 
to weight 250 pounds. He also 
lost his brother-in-law and sis- 
ter-in-law to cancer. 

“Fighting cancer makes 
me feel like part of society. 
It makes me feel active. Even 
though we are behind these 
walls, we are still able to reach 
out, reach beyond these wall 
and let society know we want 
to be a part. It’s a form of re- 
pentance,” said Johnson. 

S.Q. Cares’ Nghiep Ke Lam 
spoke about the history of the 


Breast Cancer Walk inside 
S.Q. 

Former San Quentin resident 
Will Packer approached Pas- 
cascio with the idea of a hav- 
ing a breast cancer walk. Pas- 
cascio was the chairman of the 
1000 Mile Club and took the 
concept to his sponsor, Lau- 
ra Bowmen. She liked it and 
agreed to sponsor the event. 
Now it has its own sponsors 
under S.Q. Cares. 

“This is something that I 
enjoy doing. I will continue 
fighting against breast cancer 
from parole,” added Lam. “The 
best part of humanity is when 
we love each other enough to 
make each life matter.” 


Lam paroled Dec. 7. 

“We are grateful that the ad- 
ministration allows us to keep 
the event going - I thank War- 
den Ron Davis, Associate War- 
den Kelly Mitchell, and Com- 
munity Partnership Manager 
Steve Emrick,” said Pascascio. 
“We are grateful to have out- 
side sponsors: Shannon Gord- 
hamer, Chris and Kim Bailey 
and Berkeley Donovan.” 

Lam commented, “The peo- 
ple that received the checks 
were so grateful. Because we 
are in prison and we make that 
sacrifice, we don’t make much 
money; we made a sacrifice to 
give to this worthy cause.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Investing Urged in Minority Communities 


By Marcus Henderson 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America needs to invest in 
Black communities to help mi- 
nority people succeed and not 
wait to spend money on rehabili- 
tation of prison inmates, a recent 
report by the Economic Policy 
Imitative concludes. 

“Black children born in 2001 
are roughly five and a half times 
more likely than their White 
counterparts to be incarcerat- 
ed,” according to the report. 


“It is time for society to make 
the difficult choice that it has 
been avoiding since the passage 
of the Voting Right Act of 1965, 
to wholeheartedly invest in the 
Black community in order to 
achieve the social and economic 
equality,” wrote Robynn J.A. 
Cox, the report author. Cox is an 
assistant professor at Spellman 
College. 

“We are already employing 
and providing education and 
job skills training to individuals 
imprisoned because most state 


departments of corrections also 
have a charge to rehabilitate. 
Why not offer these programs 
on the front end prior to com- 
mitting a crime instead of after 
it is too late?” 

The mass incarceration of 
Blacks is America’s way to 
maintain the social and eco- 
nomic status quo, according to 
Cox 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1986 is held responsible for 
the disproportionate rates of in- 
carceration of Blacks in federal 


prison, Cox wrote. 

Many rural communities 
sought to benefit economically 
from mass incarceration by 
using prison construction for 
economic growth, according to 
Cox. 

To stimulate their economics 
through job creation, political 
officials hoped prisons would 
be a recession-proof industry. 
Therefore, state and local offi- 
cials lobby for prison construc- 
tion, since crime has been tied 
to federal funding. 


For minorities, the burden of 
proof for a conviction is low, 
while for Whites it is a higher 
standard, the report says. Pros- 
ecutors are twice as likely to 
charge a Black defendant with a 
crime that is under the manda- 
tory minimums versus a White 
defendant, it says. 

Where Blacks make up less 
then 13 percent of the nation, 
they made up more than half 
of the prison population during 
the height of the prison boom, 
the 20-page report states. 


Life of the Law Highlights Prisoners ’ Journies 


Continued from Page 1 

The first storyteller, Law- 
rence Pela, told about the com- 
plications of facing a 46-year 
sentence for robbery. From 
the county jail to the Level IV 
prison, this first-time offender 
had to find a way to fit in. He 
told about his compassion for 
the performing arts. In closing, 
he admitted, “I’m finally com- 
fortable with myself.” 

Kathleen Jackson, a vol- 
unteer at San Quentin since 
2007, shared a heartfelt story 
about a personal journey that 
took 45 years to complete. The 
conquest to overcome the loss 
of her daughter began when 
she listened to six inmates tell 
their stories. Her confidence 
grew as she got involved in 


programs. In closing, she said, 
“I’m really excited about the 
future.” 

The energy surged in an- 
ticipation of the next speaker, 
Watani Stiner. He told about 
events at UCLA in 1969 that 
caused the death of two Black 
Panthers. He was arrested, 
charged with conspiracy to 
commit murder, sentenced and 
sent to San Quentin in 1974. 
After escaping from San Quen- 
tin, he fled to South America. 
However, 20 later, for the sake 
of his family, he turned him- 
self into American authorities. 
During his tenure at the prison, 
Watani wrote the OG column 
for San Quentin News. He was 
paroled in January 2015. 

Azraal Ford told the audi- 
ence how hate and racial big- 
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Troy Williams speaks to the audience 
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Philip Melendez talking about how seeing 
Death Row prisoners prompt him to change his life 
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Emile DeWeaver gives Troy Williams a warm welcome 
while Watani Stiner laughs during the whole event 


otry perpetrated his attitude 
throughout his adolescence 
and adulthood. After years of 
fighting and committing acts 
of violence, he came to San 
Quentin, where he morphed 
and found himself intrigued 
with Shakespeare. He spoke of 
his role as Julius Caesar. 

Aaron “Haroon” Taylor took 
the audience on an imaginary 
play-by-play basketball game 
between the LA Lakers and 
the Golden State Warriors. 
Taylor told the audience about 
his relationship with the San 
Quentin basketball program 
and how much it means to have 
personnel from the Warriors 
encourage him to hone his an- 
nouncing skills 

David Jassy gave a rendition 
of “ Dream about Freedom ,” 
the circumstances behind his 
case. It is a song about the life 
of a bright and rising Gram- 
my-nominated artist, who ar- 
rived in America to receive an 
award; however, all came to 
an abrupt tragic end in Holly- 
wood. 

Philip Melendez came to 
prison at 21 filled with anxiet- 
ies of prison politics. “At San 
Quentin I didn’t have to act 
tough. Nobody really cared 
about all that stuff.” 

Raphaele Casale, a secretary 
in the warden’s office, who 
grew up in Marin County, re- 
called seeing the prison while 
riding along Highway 101. 
Then she was hired as a medi- 
cal scheduler and later pro- 
moted to the warden’s office. 
Casale discovered an interest 
in the youth diversion program 
SQUIRES. In this program, 
the men mentor youngsters 
having difficulties. 

Eric Durr brought the audi- 
ence to its feet with a rousing, 
comical, frolicking portrayal 


of a character based on his life. 
The comedy hit home by Durr 
joking about how his behavior, 
over the years, had to change 
to deal with personalities he 
encountered in the everyday 
life of a prisoner. 

Troy Williams, recently re- 
leased from San Quentin after 
18 years, shared tales of his 
transformation from a gang- 
banger to a mentor and founder 
of San Quentin Prison Report. 
He said, “I miss the programs 
at San Quentin and all the close 
relationships.” He encouraged 
inmates to continue program- 
ming and “prepare to return to 
the community; we really need 
you.” 


Emile DeWeaver wakes up in 
prison every morning feeling 
as if he is living in a tomb. He 
spoke fondly of a correctional 
officer in West Block who 
brings a sense of humanity to 
reality by simply saying “Good 
night” to every inmate he locks 
up at the end of the day. 

The evening of storytelling 
was co-produced by the Life 
of the Law, San Quentin News, 
San Quentin Prison Report, 
Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists Northern California 
Chapter. It was funded in part 
by the Open Society Founda- 
tion, the Law and Society As- 
sociation, and National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 
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Nancy Mullane and members of the SPJ, Northern California Chapter, San Quentin 
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1. Sacramento - At the start of 
next year, California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion Secretary Jeffrey Beard is 
stepping down to return to his 
family in Pennsylvania, reports 
Los Angeles Times reporter 
Paige St. John. “When he took 
the job in December 2012, he 
thought he might be here for a 
couple of years but that he had 
no fixed time line,” said agency 
spokesman Jeffrey Callison. 
“It’s now three years on, and he 
feels it’s time to focus more of 
his time and energy on his fam- 
ily who live a couple of thousand 
miles away.” 

2. Los Angeles — Luis Vargas 
spent 16 years in prison for a 
rape that DNA evidence showed 
he did not commit, The Associ- 
ated Press reports. DNA testing 
methods were not as sensitive at 
the time of his trial, and the con- 
victions were based on positive 
identifications by three victims. 

3. Helena, Mont. - State prison 
administrators from Montana 
examined technology classes at 
Folsom and San Quentin state 
prisons in California that teach 
inmates computer coding. Mon- 
tana Correctional Enterprises ad- 
ministrator Gayle Lambert said 
the state is making plans to add 
computer coding classes to train 
inmates in job skills they can use 
once released from prison and 
is looking for resources, includ- 
ing partnerships with businesses, 
The Associated Press reports. 

4. Kentucky - As a part of a 
move against felon disenfran- 
chisement laws affecting nearly 


6 million Americans, Gov. Steve 
Beshear signed an executive or- 
der to restore the right to vote 
and to hold public office for ex- 
felons who have finished their 
sentences, MSNBC reports. The 
order does not cover those con- 
victed of violent or sex crimes, 
bribery or treason. “The right to 
vote is one of the most intrinsi- 
cally American privileges, and 
thousands of Kentuckians are 
living, working and paying tax- 
es in the state but are denied his 
basic right,” Beshear, a Demo- 
crat, said at a press conference. 


“Once an individual has served 
his or her time and paid all res- 
titution, society expects them to 
reintegrate into their communi- 
ties and become law-abiding 
and productive citizens. A key 
part of that transition is the right 
to vote.” 

5. Nashville -The understaffed 
Hamilton County Jail failed to 
meet minimum standards for the 
second year. Inspectors called 
the facility “antiquated,” and 
said, “Staffing levels are low 
and security for staff and in- 
mates could be compromised,” 


the Times Free Press reports. 

6. Pennsylvania - Han Tak 
Lee spent 24 years in prison 
for his daughter’s death before 
a judge concluded that his 1990 
conviction was based on since- 
discredited scientific theories, 
The Associated Press reports. 
Lee’s conviction was one of 
dozens to be called into ques- 
tion around the country in the 
midst of ground-breaking im- 
provements in investigators’ un- 
derstanding of how an intention- 
ally set fire can be distinguished 
from an accidental one. 


7. Maryland - The state has 
reached a settlement with several 
advocacy groups over conditions 
at the Baltimore jails complex, 
Reuters reports. A federal judge 
still needs to approve the plan 
that would overhaul the jail’s 
health care system and make 
major improvements, includ- 
ing accommodations for people 
with disabilities. Progress will 
be tracked by monitors. 

8. Washington, D.C. — Donald 
Eugene Gates was paid $617,000 
for each year he spent in prison 
for a 1981 rape DNA evidence 
showed he did not commit, The 
Associated Press reports. The 
$16.65 million payout was given 
amid a federal court’s finding 
that two city police officers fab- 
ricated and withheld evidence in 
the case. With advances in DNA 
technology, his lawyers were 
able in show that genetic evi- 
dence from the forcible rape was 
not linked to Gates. 

9. Philadelphia - A chicken 
pox outbreak has caused some 
court cases to be delayed at the 
Federal Detention Center, The 
Associated Press reports. More 
than 1,000 people are housed at 
the prison. It is unknown how 
many have contracted the dis- 
ease. 

10. Amherst -Hampshire Col- 
lege updated its investment pol- 
icy language and will not invest 
in private prison, private secu- 
rity or surveillance companies, 
weapons manufacturers and fos- 
sil fuels, according to the new 
policy adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Kennedy’s Solitary Confinement Ruling Sparks Changes 

The Court of Appeals reversed the district court’s order on Incumma’s procedural 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony M. Kennedy’s recent 
ruling on solitary confinement 
influenced the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 4th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals’ decision to allow Lu- 
mumba Incumma, a member of 
the Nation of Gods and Earths 
(NOGE), to sue because his due 
process rights were violated, 
according to an ABA Journal 
press release. 

The NOGE is an offshoot of 
the Nation of Islam and other 
religious groups “in the Islamic 
sphere” that “preach a message 
of black empowerment,” the re- 
lease said. 

Due to his role in a 1995 vio- 
lent riot, Incumma was vali- 
dated as a Five Percenter and 
placed in a South Carolina 
Prison Maximum Security Unit 
(“Department”). It was not pun- 
ishment for participating in the 
riot but to maintain and control 
the inmate and to provide safety 
and security for the staff and 
other inmates, the record said. 

On the record, it was Incum- 
ma’s contention that the depart- 
ment’s singular goal was to 
make him renounce his belief in 
NOGE. 

In December of 2012, Incum- 
ma filed a pro se civil complaint 
alleging that South Carolina 
Department of Corrections’ re- 
nunciation policy violated his 
rights under Religious Land Use 
and Institutionalized Persons 


Act (RLUIPA). He claimed 
that throughout his detention 
in the Maximum Security Unit, 
the Department violated his 
procedural due process rights 
by failing to conduct meaning- 
ful review of whether he was fit 
for release to the general popu- 
lation, the record reflects. 

In part, RLUIPA states: “No 
government shall impose a sub- 
stantial burden on the religious 
exercise of a person residing in 
or confined to an institution . . . 
even if the burden results from 
a rule of general applicability, 
unless the government demon- 
strates that the imposition of 
the burden on that person (1) is 
in furtherance of a compelling 
governmental interest; and (2) 
is the least restrictive means of 
furthering that compelling gov- 
ernmental interest.” 

“By enacting RLUIPA, Con- 
gress afforded prisoners free 
exercise rights similar to those 
enjoyed by the free population.” 

After spending 20 years in 
solitary confinement for his 
participation in the riot, the 
court determined that his con- 
finement amounted to a typical 
and significant hardship in rela- 
tion to the general population 
and implicates a liberty inter- 
est. 

“There is a triable issue as to 
whether the prison’s process for 
determining release from soli- 
tary meets minimum require- 
ments of procedural due pro- 
cess,” the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled. 


Incumma motioned the court 
for summary judgment on 
both of these claims. The dis- 
trict court granted the motion. 
Though the court assumed that 
the NOGE constituted a religion 
and apparently determined that 
his confinement imposed a sub- 
stantial burden on his beliefs, it 
nonetheless concluded that the 
department’s policy was “the 
least restrictive means of fur- 
thering that compelling govern- 
mental interests” and therefore 
did not violate RLUIPA. He 
subsequently filed a timely ap- 
peal, court records reveal. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed Incumma’s 
summary judgment on the RL- 
UIPA claim but reversed his 
procedural due process claim. 

The Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the district court’s hold- 
ing with respect to Incumma’s 
RLUIPA claim because he 
failed to show that his religious 
beliefs, rather than his choice 
to participate in a riot, are the 
proximate cause of his contin- 
ued solitary confinement.” 

The Court of Appeals re- 
versed the district court’s order 
on Incumma’s procedural due 
process claim because he dem- 
onstrated a liberty interest in 
avoiding solitary confinement 
and the department did not 
prove as a matter of law that it 
provided him with a meaningful 
review. The court remanded this 
case for further proceedings 
consistent with this opinion, the 
record concludes. 


J i Dear Reader(s): v 

Our message of rehabilitation and 
criminal justice reform is spreading 
because of your support. Thank you. 

We’ve expanded into 22 prison libraries 
in California where the San Quentin News 
is distributed to inmates for free. We 
are moving closer to our goal: making it 
accessible to every prisoner in the state 
of California. 

One way you can help us get our 
rehabilitative message to more prisoners 
is to donate any amount. Donors who 
contribute $40 or more will receive San 
Quentin News for one year. 

For tax-deductible contributions using 
your credit card, please visit our website 
at sanquentinnews.com, click on Support; 
scroll to the bottom of the page and click 
on Donate Here. Please allow 6 to 12 weeks 
for delivery of your first newspaper. 

You can also donate by sending funds 
for the San Quentin News to: 

Media Alliance 

2830 20th Street, Suite 102 

San Francisco, CA 94110 

Please do not send personal letters 
to this address. For faster delivery of 
your newspaper, please email us at 
thesqnews@gmail.com and request a 
copy of the newspaper. 

Thank you again for your continued 
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Basketball Tournament Targets SQ Youth 
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Tevin Fournatte with the monster jam 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A basketball tournament 
gave the new influx of youth at 
San Quentin Prison something 
positive to do. It pitted H-Unit 
dorms against each other. Dorm 
3 swept all teams and won the 
five-game championship series 
in three over Dorm 2. 

“We started this tournament 
because guys just getting off the 
bus ain’t have nothing to do,” 
said Harry “ATL” Smith. 

Smith credits Maurice Gipson 
for helping organize the event, 
an inmate known as Mr. Ben- 
nett for donating prizes of sodas 
and honey buns and corrections 
Capt. Baker for signing off on 
the tournament. 

The flood of youngsters on the 
yard arrived as part of the Youth 
Offender Program, passed in 
2014. It is designed to keep of- 
fenders under 22 years of age 
out of maximum- security pris- 
on, where there are is more vio- 
lence than programs. 

However, although San Quen- 
tin is the prison of opportunity, 
getting into most groups starts 


on a waiting list. These young 
men decided to do something 
else positive in the meantime. 

“I’m on the waiting list for 
programs. They ain’t got back 


to me yet,” said Joshua Moseley. 
“This is about all of us getting 
together to stay out of trouble.” 

“Take the negative and turn it 
positive in any circumstances,” 


said Elijah Stinson, 25. 

Dorm 3 was stacked with tal- 
ent. There was Smith, a former 
junco player and current San 
Quentin Warrior starter; Tevin 
Fournette, a former John Mar- 
shall High School player; Keon 
Williams, Eli Hill, Stilson, 
Mosely, Terrence Grate and a 
few others. 

In the second full-court game, 
that was scored by ones and 
twos (beyond the arc); it was the 
first team to 35 that won. Four- 
nette led his team in dunks and 
scoring with 11 points, while 
Williams, Smith and Hill added 
7 each. They won 35-28. 

In the must win game for 
Dorm 2, it was the Fournette and 
Williams show. They dropped 
13 points each. 

Miguel Caraballo of Dorm 2 
tried to keep his team’s champi- 
onship hopes alive. 

“We should have had a few 
more wins. I’m trying to get us 
one today, even though our team 
is not all here,” said Caraballo. 

Dorm 2’s Tommie Nellon was 
sidelined during game three 
with an injury. 

Caraballo, who says he’s a 


former Freemont High School 
player, led all scorers with 16 
points despite missing four free 
throws. 

“We just trying to have fun 
and let my game be respected,” 
said Caraballo. 

Williams credits the 35-24 fi- 
nals game sweep to work ethic. 

“We had to keep fighting, 
miss a shot, keep going, keeping 
hustling,” said Williams. 

Fournette and Williams prac- 
tice with the San Quentin War- 
riors and hope to make the team 
next year. 

“If he (Fournette) makes the 
team, he could add toughness, 
defense and rebounds,” said 
Warriors Head Coach Daniel 
Wright. 

Fournette and Williams both 
say if they make the team, Bob 
Myers won’t drop 43 on the 
Warriors again. 

Smith envisions the tourna- 
ment to be the start of something 
bigger. He would like to see a 
platform setup where players 
can display their talents so they 
could be recruited straight out of 
prison to play for Junco or Divi- 
sion 2 or 3 colleges. 


Warriors Lose Final Game of Winning Season 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 


It was a welcomed distraction 
for referee Isaiah Caldwell to be 
hassled by coaches and players 
in the season-ending game be- 
tween the Green Team and San 
Quentin Warriors the day af- 
ter his biological father passed. 
Serving a life sentence, Caldwell 
also lost his mother since being 
incarcerated in 1998. 

“I just can’t mope around and 
let things build up,” Caldwell 
said. “So, I came out here to be 
with you guys and ref the game.” 
Prior to tip-off, both teams gath- 
ered center-court to pray, dedi- 
cating the game to Caldwell’s 
deceased dad. 

“I appreciate what everyone 
is saying to me,” Caldwell said. 
“I’m doing everything I can to 
set a positive role model for my 
children, like my step-father 
tried to do for me. I just didn’t 
take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties he gave me.” 

San Quentin’s basketball sea- 
son started in April and ended 
Nov. 21, with the Green Team 
snapping a three-game losing 
streak to the Warriors, the War- 
riors retained a 7-6 season-se- 
ries edge. 

Don Smith and Bill Epling 


manage a sports program, 
Christian Sports Ministries. Its 
basketball team is the Green 
Team. Seventeen years ago, 
Smith and Epling started bring- 
ing Green Team players inside 
San Quentin. 

The game’s scoring started 
slowly, until the Green Team 
— armed with extra motiva- 
tion from the Warrior’s winning 
streak — erupted with back to 
back 3 -pointers and a couple of 
lay-ups, resulting in a double- 
digit lead mid-way into the sec- 
ond quarter. 

They held onto a double-digit 
lead until Warriors’ guard Josh 
Burton took an inbound pass, 
dribbled into the paint for a 
quick score, knocking the lead 
down to nine at 41-32. 

Green Team missed the ensu- 
ing shot, and the Warriors got 
the rebound. 

“This is the last game,” coach 
told his players. “They are play- 
ing hard. We have to tighten up.” 

After a timeout, guard/for- 
ward Anthony “Ant” Ammons 
shelved a pass to Warrior Donte 
“Sandman” Smith, for a quick 
lay-up. 

With 18 seconds left in the 
first half and the Warriors trail- 
ing 46-36, an alarm rang on the 
Lower Yard, stopping all action. 


All was cleared in about a min- 
ute. 

In the last seconds of the half, 
Smith got the ball again to close, 
cutting the Green Team lead to 
six. 

Former pro Tom Randall, who 
had never been inside San Quen- 
tin, tagged along with the Green 
Team. Randall, who performed 
half-time exhibitions at NBA 
games and played against the 
Harlem Globetrotters, juggled 
and spun basketballs for a San 
Quentin halftime show. 

“I grew up in Detroit in a 
Black culture, went to a White 
college and lived in a Brown 
community,” Randall said while 
juggling three basketballs. He 
said the experience gave him a 
multi- cultural understanding. 

“I’ve been married 38 years,” 
he told the audience, now spin- 
ning a basketball on his finger, 
“and I have 38 kids.” 

In the dead of silence follow- 
ing his statement, Randall add- 
ed, “I run an orphanage in the 
Philippines!” 

In the laughter, Randall said 
while simultaneously dribbling 
two basketballs, his youngest 
is 18 and oldest is a 28-year-old 
surgeon. 

In his second visit to San 
Quentin, Green Teamer Brian 


Kravoy said that speaking with 
inmates convinced him more 
community members should ex- 
perience inside prisons. 

“I’ve learned that these men 
are articulate and have edu- 
cated themselves about where 
they went wrong in their lives,” 
Kravoy said. “Talking to Rafael 
(Cuevas) about his life and the 
mistakes he’s made has broken 
down stereotypes I had about 
prison.” 

Ben Draa, now an assistant 
with the Golden State Warriors 
played with the Green Team 
since 2011. 

“It’s been great the last four 


years,” he said. “I get more out 
of this than what I put in.” 

Green Team started the third 
quarter on fire with lay-ups and 
three-pointers, led by double- 
digit scoring by Chris Blees and 
Reilly Griffin while the War- 
riors shots could not find the 
basket. 

The Green Team stretched 
their lead to 23 points midway 
through the quarter. 

With about four minutes left 
in the game, the Warriors were 
down six points; however, two 
costly turnovers stopped the 
comeback, and the Green Team 
walked away with a 91-86 win. 



Trailblazers Clober 


Kings, 82-67, in Season Finale 


By Marcus Henderson 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The visiting Trailblazers 
torched the San Quentin Kings 
82-67 in the final basketball 
game of the season. 

“We decided in the park- 
ing lot that we were going to 
bring it. We knew this was the 
last game, and we didn’t want 
to wait until next March to get 
a win,” said Blazer Damien 
Aden. 

The one-two punch of Blaz- 
ers Will Wheatly and Ryan 
Williams kept the Kings frus- 
trated. Wheatly grabbed a re- 
bound and pushed up court for 


a fast break, then hit Williams 
with a no-look pass. Williams 
shook a defender and made a 
reverse lay-up. The Dynamic 
duo had three break-way steals 
for lay-ups, Williams had two 
and Wheatly one to extend their 
third quarter lead 54-41. 

Williams finished with 23 
points, Wheatly had 20, and 
point guard Antwan Capla add- 
ed 12. 

The Kings sharpshooters, 
Marvin Cosby and Oris “Pep” 
Williams, fought to keep the 
game close. Pep was fouled as 
he drained a three-pointer for 
the four-point play. Cosby hit 
a beautiful turn-around jump- 


er over a defender and made a 
lay-up with seven seconds left 
to end the third. But the rest of 
the team look tired and had no 
offensive chemistry. They gave 
up steals and didn’t move the 
ball around. 

Pep scored the team high 22 
points, and Cosby put up 11. 

“I thought since it was the last 
game of the season, we would 
have played a lot better. But we 
ran out of energy. We still had a 
winning season, and the outside 
teams’ level of competition was 
stronger this year,” said Kings 
Coach Orlando Harris. 

The Blazers ended the third 
up 64-48 and stayed on fire 


to open the fourth. Wheatly 
pushed the ball up court and 
found Williams in the corner 
for the hands-down, man-down 
three-pointer. Williams repaid 
the favor and hit Wheatly with 
a bounce pass at the top of the 
key for the open three and a 70- 
50 lead. 

“It didn’t turn out the way we 
wanted it to, but it was a hum- 
bling experience to play with 
these older cats,” said Cosby. 

Blazer Coach Ted Saltveit 
added, “What can I say? We 
got five wins in the Big House. 
With every season, our friend- 
ship grows closer and the com- 
petition gets more intense.” 


The Blazers hot shooting 
continued when Aidan Coffino 
knocked down two three-point- 
ers back-to-back. He fouled out 
before putting the game away at 
79-63. 

“This is a good and unique 
experience. Coming here has 
given me a lot to feel positive 
about and to let go of the nega- 
tive. I will miss this,” said Cof- 
fino. 

King J. “Mailman” Ratch- 
ford concluded, “The season 
was good. We came together as 
a family. I enjoyed everything 
and I hope to be back next year.” 

-Edward Moss 
contributed to this story 
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Markelle Taylor Breaks Club Marathon Record 



By Marcus Henderson 

Journalism Guild Writer 

At the Sixth Annual 1000 
Mile Club Marathon, Markelle 
Taylor shattered the old re- 
cord by 10 minutes with a time 
of 3:16.07. He also broke the 
Two-Hour Run record last year. 

“I dedicated this run to Coach 
Kevin Rumon, who is battling 
throat cancer. I also want to 
show honor and respect to the 
people I hurt in my case. I owe 
it to everybody to find ways to 
show repentance,” said Taylor. 

Glen Mason took second with 
3:45.03 and 68-year-old Michael 
Keeyes place third at 3:59.15 in 
the Nov. 14 contest. 

“Kevin has been nothing but 
inspiration. Part of the run, I 
was thinking of him,” Mason 
said. 

Mason broke his own per- 
sonal record. Although he runs 
a marathon every Sunday, he 
said it was still work. 

GQ magazine was on the 
scene to cover the marathon. 


Markelle Taylor break the 

“The seed got planted when 
I met some guys who paroled 
from here at an Anti-Recidi- 
vism Conference. They said 
they ran a marathon here, and I 
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1000 mile marathon record 

wondered, “How can you run a 
marathon in prison?’ I pitched 
the story to my editors, and I 
flew in from Los Angeles. I 
think this story is timely, be- 


cause a lot of these guys will 
be getting out and it’s in ev- 
erybody’s interest to support 
these rehabilitative programs,” 
said GQ writer Jesse Katz. 

While most of the 25 run- 
ners do not complete the 26 
miles, first-time runner Steve 
Harris placed seventh with 
the refuse-to-give-up time of 
5:26.29. 

“By the 22nd mile, I had my 
doubts. I thought, ‘This might 
be it.’ But my competitive na- 
ture kicked in. I understood 
that I was competing against 
myself. Now I can say I com- 
pleted a marathon. Had I quit, I 
wouldn’t know that I can push 
myself to complete any goal I 
set for myself,” said Harris. 

Coach Frank Ruona added, 
“Talk about grit and determi- 
nation; he finished this mara- 
thon on the first time coming 
out.” 

Katz said, their circumstanc- 
es are not the best, “but you see 
guys reaching for their best, 
and that’s remarkable. They 


say you can’t control your envi- 
ronment; you can only control 
how you respond to it. That’s 
easier said then done, but here 
you see guys doing it in this 
environment, and they are not 
only surviving, but thriving.” 

“It’s a challenge for anybody 
to get out there to run 26 miles. 
This is a team effort; we push 
and support each other. I think 
a lot of the guys are behind on 
their training, but whatever 
they run is impressive,” said 
1000-Mile member Tone Ev- 
ans. 

“Completing the marathon 
is an act of love,” added Tay- 
lor. “You have to love yourself 
before you can love others. Not 
loving myself is how I ended 
up in prison. You have to love 
yourself to take care of your- 
self.” 

Other finishers included: 
Jonathan Chiu in 4:46:26; A1 
Yaseng in 4:44:46; and Dar- 
ren Settlemyer in 4:04:44. The 
58-year-old Lee Goins com- 
pleted 25 miles in 4:42:27. 


University of S.F. Visits Inside Tennis Team 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The Inside Tennis Team 
mixed it up with University 
of San Francisco Tennis Team 
members and actually managed 
to win some games. 

“It was intimidating playing 
the USF guys because we know 
they are going easy on us, but 
they still tear us up,” said ITT’s 
Paul Alleyne. 


Alleyne and N. Young took 
on USF players, Maker and 
Woravin Kumthonkittikul. IIT 
lost 4-1, but they won two games 
and broke a serve. 

USF Coach Pablo Pires de Al- 
meida came in with four players. 
This is his fifth year since learn- 
ing about the program from In- 
side Tennis Team sponsor Leslie 
Lava. 

“We do it every year, and we 
love coming out here. We have 


the best time,” said USF player 
Alex Santiago. “Some guys are 
mad they couldn’t come out, but 
they had a tournament.” 

This year USF has won the 
North West Regional, and they 
qualified for the National In- 
doors, according to Pires de Al- 
meida. 

“Last year we had our best 
season in 25 years,” said San- 
tiago. 

“Pablo brings his best players 


in. Standing ovation for Pablo,” 
said Lava. 

USF met with Inside Ten- 
nis Team members Clay Long, 
Chris Schuhmacher, Paul Al- 
leyne, N. Young, team Captain 
Ronnie Mohamed and a few oth- 
ers. 

While double matches were 
taking place, Inside Tennis 
Team members shared stories 
with the young USF players. 

“It’s good meeting everyone 


and hearing their stories,” said 
USF Ryan Maker. 

Maker played mixed doubles 
with Schuhmacher against 
Kumthonkittikul and ITT’s 
Noel Scott and won 4-1. 

“We faced some internation- 
al competition and won,” said 
Schuhmacher smiling proudly. 

“It’s a good place to get to 
know each other. It’s more 
about that than competing,” said 
Kumthonkittikul. 


Chosen Out-Played All-Madden in Season Finale 
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The Chosen (black) facing off against All-Madden (orange) 


The visiting Chosen Ministry 
flag football team brought its 
SWAG and beat the San Quentin 
All-Madden squad, 26-12, in the 
season finale. 

The ministry team came 
to show love and taught that 
SWAG means Saved (by) Way 
(of) Amazing Grace, said Cho- 
sen Pastor Wayne Jackson. 

“When storms come, either 
you be wise or foolish, but don’t 
cast away your confidence. 
Which can be a great reward for 
you,” said Pastor Jackson. 

And confidence is what they 
bought on fourth down, up 19-12 
with a minute left in the game. 
The crowd roared for the Chosen 
to punt the ball and play defense. 
But Chosen had a better plan. 
The quarterback swept right and 
found a streaking Tyson Amir 
down field for a 60 -yard bomb. 
Amir caught the pass off his fin- 
gertips and stumbled in the end 
zone, closing the game out with 
a bang. 

“The main thing is we want 
our brothers home,” said Amir. 
“We come here to show support 
and love. We agreed to be here, 
and we will honor our agree- 
ments as long as we can.” 

The first half of the game was 
a tight defensive battle. The 
Chosen put up a goal-line stand 
to save a touchdown by blitzing 
Andre Jackson. 

“This is the highlight of my 
year,” Andre said. “I can feel the 
love and brotherhood; it’s like 
family. You can see the changes 
in these guys.” 

All-Madden regained proces- 


sion off an interception by Don- 
ald “Tex” Walker. That set up a 
20-yard pass to Nicholas Darrett 
for an All-Madden 6-0 lead. 

“I’m glad for this season. We 
lost to our brothers. It’s not al- 
ways about the win; it’s about 
the unity that we share,” said 
Walker. 

Chosen Amir intercepted 
All-Madden quarterback Royce 
Rose in the last two minutes of 
the first-half. That led to a Cho- 
sen 10 -yard touchdown run to 
tie the score 6-6. 

At half-time, both teams hon- 
ored sponsor Don Smith for his 
18 years of commitment to the 
Ministry Sports Program at San 
Quentin. 

“Without a vision a man per- 
ishes, and without purpose, man 
goes down,” said Smith. 

The Chosen opened the sec- 
ond half with a screenplay 
to Amir, who shook an All- 
Madden defender for a 9 9 -yard 
touchdown run to lead 12-6. 

All-Madden answered after a 
series of powerful runs by Rose 
and running back Matthew 
“Ed” Edwards. Edwards found 
a gap in the defense and ran 10 
yards for the 12-12 tie. 

“This season was humbling 
and spiritual,” Edwards said. “I 
thank the visitors for helping to 
give us our humanity back. Plus 
I got my first touchdown.” 

The Chosen fired back on 
their next possession. Anthony 
Jackson snatched a 50 -yard 
bomb out the air and ran it 
straight in for the touchdown 
and the 19-12 lead. 


“It’s a blessing to come in 
here, Anthony said. “God wants 
us to minister through foot- 
ball. We want you guys to stay 
strong and remember God in 
everything you do.” 

With two minutes left on the 
clock, All-Madden moved the 
ball down the field quickly, off 
short passes to the sidelines to 
save the time. Rose then ran 40 
yards for the first and goal. The 
next play Rose threw the ball to 
the end zone corner where the 


Chosen’s Benra Williams inter- 
cepted it to seal the game. 

“I want to thank all the play- 
ers and the people who helped 
to put these games on. You want 
to go where the competition is, 
and that’s why we come here,” 
said Williams. 

Isaiah Bonilla-Thompson, 
All-Madden head coach, add- 
ed, “We like to honor the Cho- 
sen for their sacrifices to come 
here. They are like the home 
team with the many fans they 


have here.” 

Dwight Kennedy, All-Mad- 
den assistant coach, concluded, 
“I’m just thankful to enjoy the 
outside guests. It shows the 
outside community our active 
rehabilitation, and that we can 
work together to accomplish a 
goal.” 

“It was fun while it lasted,” 
said Rose about the Nov. 21 
game. It ended All-Madden’s 
season with a record of 2-1. 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Complete This Puzzle and 
Wtaaffte! 

In order to become President of the United 
States you must 1. Be at least 35 years old. 
2. Have been born in the United States. 3. 
Have been a resident of the United States 
for at least 14 years. What is Number 4? 

The Answer to Last Months Trivia is: 
Thursday, the Reindeer is lying. 

The winner to last Month’s puzzle is: Edward 
Wycoff. 

Congratulation to Leroy Lucas and E. 
Vick for getting last month’s puzzle 
correct and no Mr. Robert Bacon it is 
not Monday and the Elf told the truth. 

Rules 

The prize will be for completion of brain 
twister puzzles. All puzzle submissions should 
be sent via u-save-em envelope to San Quentin 
Aews/Education Department. Only one entry 
per person. 

All correct submissions will be placed in a 
hat. The winner will be picked by a drawing of 
the first correct answer from that hat. 

The prize is 2 Granola Bars. Prize will only 
be offered to inmates with privilege group 
status that allows for the prize items. Inmates 
transferred, sent to ad/seg, or otherwise not 
available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s name will be published 
in the next issue of the San Quentin News. 


Last Issue’s Sudoku Solution 
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Q uit smoking and 
the oxygen level 
in your body will rise 
eight hours afterward. 

U nder the weather? 

Did you know that 
it is possible to have 
two colds at one time? 


I ronically an Ohio 
State University 
study show that women 
gain weight after 
marriage and men gain 
weight after divorce. 


D iamonds tend 
to shrink in the 
sun, according to an 
Australian physicists. 


D eath sentences 
were handed out in 
Naples, Italy to anyone 
caught kissing in 1562. 


I n 2008, during 
the presidential 
election, 37% of young 
Americans preferred 
capitalism to socialism. 


T hirty million 

times per year 

is the average heart 
beat for an adult. 


Y oga comes from the 
Sanskrit word yui, 
which means to unite. 
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Artist Rhona Bitner Visits San Quentin to Capture Its Memory 



Aragon Ballroom in Chicago, Illinois 


By Miguel Quezada 
Staff Writer 

A respected artist visited San 
Quentin State Prison to take 
large-scale color photographs 
of the North Block Dining Hall 
where Johnny Cash performed 
in 1958 and recorded an album 
in 1969. 

“It means a lot to stand where 
Johnny Cash played as I reach 
the end of this nine -year proj- 
ect,” Rhona Bitner said. 


Bitner’s project, Listen, which 
images American popular mu- 
sic, led her to travel across the 
United States photographing 
iconic and historic locations 
from juke joints to studios to 
prisons. 

“Listen is about our collective 
experience Rock n’ Roll,” Bitner 
said. 

The series of photographs in- 
cludes Electric Lady Studios 
in New York, Jimi Hendrix’s 
recording studio, Austin City 


Limits studio stage in Texas, 
and Elvis Presley’s music room 
at Graceland. 

Bitner’s career began at New 
York University’s art program, 
where a professor encouraged 
her photography. It was then that 
she discovered she belonged in a 
darkroom. 

“Making photographs is like 
breathing,” she says. “I’ve had a 
camera in my hands since I was 
6 years old.” 

Bitner’s photographs have 



Muscle Shoals Sound Studio, Muscle Shoals, Alabama 



Grant Gutierrez, 2015 

Rhona Bitner hard at work 


been displayed around the 
world. She’s had individual ex- 
hibitions at Yezerski Gallery in 
Boston in 2012 and Blondeau 
Pine Art, Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 2011. 

Her work also has appeared in 
group exhibitions, including une 
breve histoire de I’avenir in the 
Mussee du Louvre, Paris, 2015; 
Mythomia, curated by Stephane 
Malfettes, Rouen, Prance, 2014, 
and Pictures are Words Not 
Known, Photography Museum, 
Lishu, China, 2011. 

“It isn’t about me. I want the 
work to speak to the viewer,” 
Bitner said, describing her work. 
“I shoot film, so at the moment 
when I am making a photo of 
you, the light bouncing off your 
face is the same light exposing 
the film in the camera. There is a 
physical connection. There is an 
inherent beauty in that.” 

San Quentin News photogra- 
pher Eddie Herena asked Bitner 
what makes a good picture. 

“So many factors can con- 
tribute to a good image. There 
are the technical aspects like 
focus, light, exposure, and 
making sure there’s not a pole 
or a tree right behind your sub- 
ject’s head,” Bitner said. “The 
photographer needs to adapt 


to what is in front of him, al- 
ways. Then there’s the question 
of what is situated where in the 
frame, primary and second- 
ary... and not to forget what’s 
around the edges. But just as 
relevant, I think that the pho- 
tographer must believe or trust 
what he sees, so that the audi- 
ence will as well.” 

Herena said, especially for a 
newspaper, he needed to avoid 
situations when the sun is on 
the person’s back. “It creates 
shadows, which darkens the 
person’s face and you don’t get 
a clear image,” he said. “I now 
know that sometimes I have to 
change my position in order to 
get a picture that can be used in 
the newspaper.” 

Bitner said what she hopes to 
achieve with her photographs is 
for people to remember the plac- 
es and people of her work. 

“It’s an attempt to contain 
that memory and hold onto it for 
ourselves.” She added, however, 
“Books are very important to 
me, they would be my legacy. I 
hope to publish my photographs 
so they can live beyond me.” 

Bitner’s work can be viewed 
at: www.rhonabitner.com 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
contributed to this story 
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San Quentin 
Hosts 1st TEDx 



Photo by Eddie Herena- San Quentin News 
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Men share their stories with an outside facilitator in VOEG’s circle process 


Victim-Offender Education 
Focuses on Spanish-Speaking Men 


By Miguel Quezada and 
Juan Haines 

On his second appearance 
before a parole board, Jose Se- 
gura was given a release date. 
He attributes this success to 
being able to express him- 
self clearly through what he 
learned in the Spanish Victim 
Offender Education Group 
(VOEG). 

VOEG is a program that 
puts offenders and victims of 


crime in dialogue so they can 
discuss the impact of crime on 
families and communities. 

“When I committed my 
crime, I had a belief system 
called machismo. This belief 
system taught me to have a 
big ego, be tough, never ask 
for help or let another man 
push you around,” Segura 
said. “VOEG helped me see 
and transform the rage in- 
side of me. I learned that ask- 
ing for help or expressing my 


Neal Barsky, Sam Johnson, Delia Cohen, 
Darnell “Mo” Washington and David Le 


California Building 
More County Jails 


emotions is acceptable. It’s 
not something that makes me 
weak.” 

Segura, sentenced to 15 
years to life, has been incar- 
cerated for 20 years. 

Trained facilitators 

Lesli Pastora Reyes, Steve 

See Victim on Page 18 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Curtis “Wall Street” Carroll 
said his inspiration to learn 
how to read was when he heard 
about stocks. He said someone 
told him “that’s where White 
people keep their money,” to 
a laughing audience at a Tech- 
nology, Entertainment, Design, 
(TEDx) event at San Quentin 


State Prison. “It was a struggle 
learning how to read, but I kept 
at it.” 

Carroll, also known as the 
Oracle of San Quentin, talked 
about growing up in Oakland. 
His criminal life began at age 
14, when he and his mother 
battled homelessness in a 
drug-infested environment. By 

See TEDx on Page 14 


S.Q. Toys for Tots Delights Kids 

7 like visiting you; you’re my partner’ 


Photo by Eddie Herena- San Quentin News 

Members from the Veterans Group of San Quentin displaying a 
donated painting by a San Quentin artist to help with the toy drive 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

More than 194 toys were 
distributed to kids visiting 
San Quentin during the holi- 
day season. 

One of the recipients was 
5-year-old Isaiah, who picked 
his toy and told his Dad, “I 


like visiting you; you’re my 
partner, and I like opening 
gifts.” 

The gifts were distributed 
over three days to children in 
the Main Visiting Room and 
the dormitories in H-Unit. 

The 27 th annual Toys for 
Tots program was sponsored 
by the U.S. Marine Corps with 


help from the Veterans Group 
of San Quentin, according to 
member Wesley Eisiminger. 

Over the holidays, Gary 
Copper, chairman of the Toy 
Committee, and other veter- 
ans arranged a toy room with 
various gifts for boys and girls 

See 27th Annual on Page 4 


California has earned a rep- 
utation as a bastion of social 
liberalism, but reliance on 
mass incarceration continues 
to be a major component of its 
criminal justice policy, says a 
spokesperson for Californians 


United for a Responsible Bud- 
get (CURB). 

Of California’s 58 counties, 
23 “are already building new 
jails,” according to the report 

See California on Page 5 


Courtesy of Stanislaus County 

Breaking ground ceremony for new jail 
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We Want To Hear 
( From You! 

f 

| The San Quentin News 
| encourages inmates, free 
| staff, custody staff, volunteers 
| and others outside the 

| institution to submit articles. 

| All submissions become 

| property of the San Quentin 
News. 

| Please use the following 

| criteria when submitting: 

| • Limit your articles to no 

| more than 350 words. 

| • Know that articles will be 

| edited for content and length. 
| • The newspaper is not a 

| medium to file grievances. 

| (For that, use the prison 

| appeals process.) We 

| encourage submitting articles 
| that are newsworthy and 

| encompass issues that will 
| have an impact on the prison 
| populace. 

| • Please do not use offensive 
| language in your submissions. 
| • Poems and art work 

| (cartoons and drawings) are 
welcomed. 

| • Letters to the editor should 
| be short and to the point. 

| Send Submissions to: 

| CSP - San Quentin 

| Education Dept. / S.Q. News 
| 1 Main Street 

| San Quentin, CA 94964 

| To receive a mailed copy of 
| the San Quentin News, send 
| $1 .61 worth of stamps for 

postage to: 

San Quentin News 
| 1 Main Street 

I San Quentin, CA 94974 

| 

| The process can be repeated 
| every month if you want to 
| receive the latest newspaper. 

BEHIND THE SCENES 
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| The San Quentin News is printed by | 
| Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, with J 
*%//, donations from supporters. 
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Current and past copies of the 
San Quentin News are posted 
online at: 

(www.sanquentinnews. 

com) 

(www.flickr.com/photos/ 

sanquentinnews) 

Permission is granted to reprint 
articles appearing in the San 
Quentin News provided credit 
is given to the author and this 
publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other 
publications. 
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Spanish Facilitator 
Impacts Lives 



File photo 


By Phoeun You 
Graphic Designer 

Lucia De La Fuente impacted 
the lives of 10 Spanish-speak- 
ing San Quentin prisoners with 
her skills as a counselor and 
teacher. 

“She taught me how to deal 
with my traumas. I can own up 
to my crime and hold myself 
accountable for it,” said Manu- 
el Murillo, one of her students. 

De La Fuente is one of 
three volunteers that recently 
launched Victim-Offender 
Education Group (VOEG) for 
Spanish-speaking prisoners. 

“It’s the other Spanish facili- 
tators like her that are essen- 
tial and important to help me 
express my feelings and emo- 
tions. It’s not only a change for 
me; it’s a change for everyone 
in the group. Now I have more 
confidence,” Murillo added. 

VOEG is a self-help program 
inside San Quentin that adopts 
restorative justice practices to 
find healing for both offenders 
and survivors. 

“This program is about for- 
giveness and accountability. 
They go together,” said De La 
Fuente. “It’s about being ac- 
countable for the harm and 
forgiveness and it is about be- 
ing accountable for the good 
they’ve done. Everyone has a 
different process for forgive- 
ness.” 

In 2012, De La Fuente, a 
Mexican student, entered the 
United States on a visa to re- 
search Restorative Justice to 
earn a Ph.D. Her journey with 
VOEG began in a restorative 
justice facilitator training with 
IPP (Insight Prison Project), 
where she met former VOEG 
Program Coordinator Sonya 
Shah and VOEG facilitator 
Lesli Pastora Reyes. 

Reyes recognized De La 
Fuente’s potential and invited 
her to co-facilitate the first 
Spanish VOEG with Steve 
Granville. 

After the third phase of 
training, which was held inside 
San Quentin, her belief in re- 
storative justice was confirmed. 
De La Fuente witnessed a group 
of inmate facilitators model ex- 
ercises from the curriculum. 
“That’s when I decided to go 
nowhere and stay here,” said De 
La Fuente. 

As a Mexican citizen, De 
La Fuente understands the 
importance of serving the un- 
derserved community. “There 
was a cultural component that 
was missing (from VOEG). Ev- 
eryone grew up in a different 
place. There’s something about 
having the same heritage. You 
don’t need to explain yourself 
all the time, because everyone 
gets you,” said De La Fuente. 

When the class began, De 
La Fuente, a soft-spoken petite 
young woman, was uncertain 
of her role as a facilitator. “The 
day that I met the group, I was 
afraid to say the wrong things 
and hurt them,” she said. 

Two years later, on Jan. 16, 
10 Mexican men completed the 
first Spanish VOEG class. In 


VOEG facilitator 

class, the men shared what they 
took from the program and 
expressed how De La Fuente 
helped change their lives. 


“This program 
is going to help 
me to fully 
understand 
the impact of 
my criminal 
behaviors and 
keep me from 
living a criminal 
lifestyle” 


“She was there every step 
of the way when I had a hard 
time understanding the as- 
signments. She was willing to 
stop and break each step down 
so I could understand it,” said 
Jose Segura, who was recently 
found suitable for parole after 
serving 20 years. He aims to 
continue using what he learns 
out in the community. “This is 
going to help my kids because 
I can open up and better com- 
municate with them. I can now 
be an example of their positive 
change.” 

Eduardo Gonzalez said, “She 
helped me understand the pro- 
cess of my crime — who I was 
then and who I am now. I use to 
have a difficult time expressing 
my feelings and emotions. This 
program is going to help me 
to fully understand the impact 
of my criminal behaviors and 
keep me from living a criminal 
lifestyle.” 

Reyes said of De La Fuente: 
“She was really timid — not 
sure if she was ready to facili- 
tate. Now she is so confident in 
her abilities. (The participants) 


Lucia de la Fuente 

call her ‘The General.’ She is 
not shy. When she sees some- 
thing, she’ll call it for what it is. 
I’m more flowery.” 

“Working with (De La 
Fuente) helps us see the best in 
men,” said Reyes. “It’s helped 
her confront some things that 
she wasn’t ready to. It’s healed 
us both.” 

After discussing the impact 
of the program, inside facili- 
tators Arnulfo T. Garcia and 
Jorge Heredia presented certifi- 
cates of appreciation to De La 
Fuente and Reyes on behalf of 
the participants. Both accepted 
the certificates with tears. 

The students “have taught me 
that it’s okay to be in a vulner- 
able place,” De La Fuente said. 
“I didn’t know how to say no 
to people. I wanted to please 
everyone even though I didn’t 
want to. Now I can say no, be- 
cause if I’m not OK, I can’t be 
OK for someone else.” 

Despite the success of her ex- 
perience, De La Fuente admits 
it is difficult being away from 
her country. “Life was hard 
in America trying to adjust to 
western culture.” Aside from 
receiving a national scholar- 
ship, she struggles to find in- 
come. 

De La Fuente plans to contin- 
ue with VOEG and wants to ex- 
pand restorative justice abroad. 
“I want to keep doing this with 
the youth and women,” said De 
La Fuente. 

Re-energized and clear with a 
vision, De La Fuente hopes to 
one day implement programs 
like VOEG in Mexico and dif- 
ferent locations in Latin Ameri- 
ca. What drives her to continue 
her restorative justice endeav- 
ors is remembering the injustic- 
es that exist in her native land. 

In two years, De La Fuente is 
scheduled to receive her doctor- 
ate in social change, focused on 
restorative justice, from Califor- 
nia Institute of Integral Studies. 
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Third Trial Looms After 43 Years In Solitary 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A federal appeals court has 
approved a third trial for a man 
who has spent more than four 
decades in solitary confine- 
ment for a crime he insists he 
didn’t commit. 

A lower court ruled that Al- 
bert Woodfox be released im- 
mediately because he could not 
get a fair trial after two previ- 
ous convictions were tossed 
out. But the 5th Circuit Court 
of Appeals blocked his free- 
dom and allowed Louisiana to 
hold a third trial, according to 
Mother Jones magazine. 

The state wants to try Wood- 
fox for a third time for the kill- 
ing of prison guard Brent Mill- 


er in 1972. Woodfox has spent 
23 hours a day in a six-by- 
nine- foot cell at the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary (Angola) for 
the last 43 years. 

Woodfox, Herman Wallace 
and Robert King were mem- 
bers of the so-called “Angola 
3.” Wallace died three days 
after he was released in 2013. 
King’s conviction was over- 
turned in 2001 after 29 years 
in solitary confinement. 

Mother Jones reporter James 
Ridgeway wrote, “The men 
contend that they were targeted 
by prison authorities and con- 
victed of murder not based on 
the actual evidence which was 
dubious at best - but because 
they were members of the 
Black Panther Party’s prison 



File photo 


Albert Woodfox 

chapter, which was organizing 
against horrendous conditions 
at Angola.” 

In a 2008 disposition, Ango- 
la Warden Burl Cain confirmed 


Woodfox’s political affiliation 
accounted for the seemingly 
permanent stay in solitary. 
Cain told Woodfox’s attor- 
neys he would keep Woodfox 
in solitary even if he wasn’t 
guilty of Miller’s murder, stat- 
ing, “Okay, I would still keep 
him in CCR (solitary)... I still 
know that he is still trying to 
practice Black Pantherism, 
and I still would not want him 
walking around my prison be- 
cause he would organize the 
young new inmates. I would 
have me all kind of problems, 
more than I could stand, and I 
would have the Blacks chasing 
after (the Black Panthers)... He 
has to stay in a cell while he’s 
at Angola.” 

Amnesty International re- 


acted to the latest court ruling 
with dismay, stating Woodfox 
“remains trapped in a night- 
mare -- both by conditions of 
solitary confinement and by 
a deeply flawed legal process 
that has spanned four decades.” 

Jasmine Heiss of Amnesty 
International stated, “Woodfox 
should have walked free. But 
Louisiana Attorney General 
Buddy Caldwell continues to 
relentlessly pursue vengeance 
over justice.” 

The magazine reported the 
victim’s widow opposes anoth- 
er trial, and all the purported 
witnesses have died, but the 
state proposes to retry the case 
by having stand-ins read from 
the transcripts of the dead wit- 
nesses’ prior testimonies. 


Report Challenges Abuse of Solitary Confinement 


A growing movement of 
experts and scholars is chal- 
lenging solitary confinement 
as unnecessarily costly, under- 
mining public safety and violat- 
ing human rights, two organi- 
zations say in an 18 page report. 

“Across the United States, 
policymakers are recognizing 
that long-term solitary confine- 
ment is inhumane and an un- 
necessary drain on resources,” 
according to the report by the 
New Mexico Center on Law 
and Poverty and the American 
Civil Liberties Union of New 
Mexico. 

“At the same time, there is 
rising awareness that the use 
of solitary confinement can un- 
dermine public safety. Maine 
and Mississippi, in particular, 
have taken proactive roles in 
reducing their solitary confine- 
ment populations,” the October 
2013 report says. 

The report focused on the 
use and abuse of solitary con- 
finement in New Mexico pris- 
ons and jails. It noted that $22 
million was awarded in 2012 to 
former prisoner Stephen Slevin 
after he was confined in a pad- 


ded cell in Dona Ana County 
for almost two years without a 
trial. 

The document says during 
his time in solitary confine- 
ment, Slevin developed bed- 
sores and fungus, his toenails 
grew so long they curled un- 
der his toes and he was forced 
to extract one of his own teeth 
because he was denied dental 
care. 

Slevin’s solitary confinement 
significantly worsened his ex- 
isting mental illness due to his 
isolation and lack of medical 
care; his pleas for help were 
ignored and he never had an 
opportunity to see a judge, the 
report states. 

The report says countless 
studies have shown that other- 
wise mentally stable people can 
experience severe adverse ef- 
fects from even short periods of 
enforced isolation. Symptoms 
include social withdrawal, pan- 
ic attacks, irrational anger, loss 
of impulse control, paranoia, 
severe depression and halluci- 
nations. The effect on children 
and those already suffering 
from mental illnesses can be 


devastating. 

Since the 1980s, corrections 
have increasingly relied on sol- 
itary confinement as a prison 
management tool. Institutions 
called “supermax prisons” have 
been built to house prisoners in 
extreme isolation, sometimes 
for years or even decades. 

The report says several hun- 
dred prisoners are kept in New 
Mexico’s supermax lockup and 
several hundred more are held 
in disciplinary isolation cells. 

According to the New Mexi- 
co Department of Corrections, 
about 13 percent of the state’s 
prison population is housed in 
some form of solitary confine- 
ment. However, according to 
the U.S. Department of Justice 
National Institute of Correc- 
tions, New Mexico was ranked 
second-worst (13 percent) be- 
hind West Virginia (16 percent) 
as compared with federal de- 
tention of 7 percent in solitary 
confinement. 

Jerry Roark, NMDC direc- 
tor of adult prisons, stated, “We 
got in the habit of making it too 
easy to lock down prisoners. 
Right now, we have too many 


non-predatory prisoners in seg- 
regation. We need to change 
that, and we’re working on it.” 

According to the report, the 
American Bar Association de- 
fines long-term solitary con- 
finement as longer than 30 days. 
In 2013, the NMDC’s combined 
average of stay for prisoners 
confined in New Mexico’s su- 
permax is 1,072 days. 

The report states that 95 per- 
cent of prisoners are released 
to the public. How they are 
treated while detained plays 
a critical role in determining 
how they will adjust to public 
life and whether they re-engage 
in criminal activity when re- 
leased. Those prisoners who 
have experienced extreme 
solitary confinement and espe- 
cially those with mental illness, 
re-enter society ill-equipped 
to handle the “free world” in a 
healthy, constructive way. 

The states of Maine and Mis- 
sissippi have diminished use of 
solitary confinement. Maine’s 
supermax facility often had its 
100 strict-isolation cells filled; 
it now confines an average 40 
of 45 prisoners. 


In Mississippi’s supermax 
Unit 32, programs changed by 
allowing group dining, addi- 
tional physical activity, access 
to work opportunities and re- 
habilitative services, which re- 
sulted in a decrease in violent 
incidents and a 70 percent drop 
in numbers of prisoners in soli- 
tary confinement. 

The amount saved in opera- 
tional costs for daily housing in 
solitary ($102) versus general 
population ($42) was a major 
benefit of closing Unit 32. The 
state saved $6 million per year. 
One major factor for the closing 
of supermax facilities is their 
drain on public resources. 

The report recommends 
these changes: 

Increased transparency and 
oversight for confinement prac- 
tices. 

Provide mental, physical and 
social stimulation for segregat- 
ed prisoners. 

Limit solitary confinement to 
no more than 30 days. 

Ban solitary confinement for 
children and mentally ill pris- 
oners. 

-Salvador Solorio 


United Nations Recommends Changes In Prisoners’ Treatment 


By Chung Kao 
Staff Writer 

A United Nations commission 
has recommended significant 
changes to the minimum stan- 
dards for the treatment of pris- 
oners around the world. 

“No prisoner shall be subject- 
ed to, and all prisoners shall be 
protected from, torture and oth- 
er cruel, inhumane or degrading 
treatment or punishment,” the 
proposed Rule 1 says. 

The Commission on Crime 
Prevention and Criminal Jus- 
tice (CCPCJ) proposed revisions 
to the UN Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Treatment of Pris- 
oners (standard minimum rules) 
to conform to contemporary 
correctional science and models. 

They are “the minimum con- 
ditions which are accepted as 
suitable by the United Nations.” 

An expert group studied best 
practices, national legislation 
and existing international law to 
“reflect recent advances in cor- 
rectional science and best prac- 
tices.” The following are high- 
lights of the proposed rules, to 



be called “The Mandela Rules,” 
honoring the late South African 
activist Nelson Mandela. 

The purpose of imprisonment 
is “to protect society against 
crime and to reduce recidivism.” 
Prison administrations should 
offer education, vocational 
training and work, and other 
programs of remedial, moral, 
spiritual, social, and health and 
sports-based natures. 

Prisons must have a standard- 
ized prisoner case and medical 
file management system made 
available to prisoners. 

Men and women, youth and 
adults, pretrial and convicted 
prisoners, and civil and crimi- 
nal prisoners must be kept sepa- 
rately. 


Limit celled housing to one 
person per cell; dormitories 
must contain compatible pris- 
oners. All housing units must 
meet all requirements of health: 
air, water, floor space, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, toilet, and 
bathing or shower installations. 

Prisoners must be provided 
with adequate clothing and bed- 
ding, changed and washed as of- 
ten as necessary, nutritious food 
and drinking water, and at least 
one hour of outdoor exercise 
daily. 

Prisoners should have access 
to free health care services, 
equivalent to those available in 
the community. Services must 
include dental and mental health 
care, prenatal and postnatal care 
for female prisoners. 

Disciplinary sanctions must 
be proportional to the offenses. 
Prohibited are torture or other 
cruel, inhumane or degrading 
treatment or punishment, soli- 
tary confinement for more than 
15 consecutive days, placement 
in a dark or constantly lit cell, 
corporal punishment, reduction 
of diet or drinking water, or col- 


lective punishment. 

Chains, irons or other instru- 
ments of restraint that are inher- 
ently degrading are prohibited. 
Restraints would be banned for 
women during labor, childbirth 
and immediately after child- 
birth. 

Searches must not be used 
to harass, intimidate or unnec- 
essarily intrude on a person’s 
privacy. Strip and body cavity 
searches must be done in private 
by trained staff of the same sex, 
and body cavity searches must 
be done by qualified health care 
professionals. 

Upon admission, every pris- 
oner must be promptly informed, 
in a language and manner that he 
or she understands, of the prison 
rules and regulations and the 
prisoner’s rights and obligations. 
Prisoners must be permitted to 
make requests and complaints to 
the prison administration, confi- 
dentially and free of retaliation, 
intimidation and other negative 
consequences. 

Prisoners must be permitted 
to communicate with their fami- 
lies and friends, in writing and 


by telecommunication and oth- 
er means, and to receive visits 
from them and from their legal 
and diplomatic representatives. 

Each prison must have a li- 
brary adequately stocked for use 
by all prisoners. Prisoners must 
be allowed to attend religious 
services of their faith. 

Every prisoner must have the 
right to notify his or her fam- 
ily of serious illness, injury or 
transfer and to receive notifi- 
cation of the serious illness or 
death of a near relative. 

Women prisons must be un- 
der the authority of a female 
staff member. Female prisoners 
must be supervised by female 
staff members. 

Prisoners may not be held in 
slavery or forced labor. 

Prisoners diagnosed with se- 
vere mental disabilities and/or 
health conditions must be trans- 
ferred to mental health facilities 
as soon as possible. 

Pretrial detainees and per- 
sons not charged with a crime 
must sleep singly in separate 
rooms and may not be required 
to work. 
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American Prison Population Soars to 2.2 Million 

‘There are also well-documented records of prisoner abuse, poor pay and benefits 
to employees, scandals, escapes, riots, lawsuits and wrongful deaths’ 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Over the past 30 years, the 
number of people behind bars 
in the United States has grown 
more than 500 percent to 2.2 
million. A report by the South- 
ern Center for Human Rights 
attributes the increase to the 
advent of prison privatization. 

Two private prison corpora- 
tions, Corrections Corporation 
of America (CCA) and GEO 
Group (formerly Wackenhut 
Corrections Corporation), have 
profited from the dramatic rise 
in tough-on-crime incarcera- 
tion and detention in the Unit- 
ed States, the report adds. 

During this time, immigra- 
tion detention centers have 
risen from an average of 131 
people to over 32,000 people 
on any given day. 

Despite stating publicly that 
they do not lobby on sentenc- 
ing or detention enforcement 
legislation, both corporations 
lobbied aggressively — to the 
tune of over $22 million — to 
increase their share of federal 
detention and prison contracts. 
In 2012, U.S. Senate records 
disclosed CCA hired a lobby- 
ing firm to pursue federal im- 
migration policy issues. 

During Senate hearings, 
quarterly lobbying records 
confirmed GEO Group hired 
a firm to influence Congress 


on issues related to compre- 
hensive immigration reform in 
April 2013. 

Once former legislators 
and corrections officials re- 
tire from public service, the 
companies hire them into the 
public and private sectors to 
take advantage of their politi- 
cal connections, the report dis- 
closed. “They also help their 
lobbyists (or former lobbyists) 
obtain positions of influence in 
government, serving as politi- 
cal advisors and garnering ap- 
pointments to various commit- 
tees and boards.” 

INVESTMENTS 

The companies’ investments 
in Congress have turned im- 
prisonment into a multi-billion 
dollar industry. Together, these 
private sector operatives have 
established more than 158 
correctional and detention fa- 
cilities with a capacity of more 
than 163,500 beds in the U.S. 
and three other countries, the 
report discovered. 

Their revenue has exceeded 
$3 billion annually, making 
them the third-largest prison 
system in the U.S., behind the 
states and federal government. 

Despite their financial com- 
pensation, the report revealed, 
“there are also well-document- 
ed records of prisoner abuse, 
poor pay and benefits to em- 


ployees, scandals, escapes, 
riots, lawsuits and wrongful 
deaths. At the same time, states 
and the federal governments 
have begun to rethink their 
sentencing and detention poli- 
cies, citing cost, effectiveness 
and public safety outcomes” 
as reasons for reconsidering 
privatization as an alternative. 

RELAXATION 

Corrections Corporation of 
America told shareholders in 
2012, “The demand for our 
facilities and services could 
be adversely affected by the 
relaxation of enforcement ef- 
forts, leniency in conviction or 
parole standards and sentenc- 
ing practices or through the 
decriminalization of certain 
activities that are currently 
proscribed by criminal laws,” 
the report disclosed. 

“An additional threat is the 
negative publicity garnered 
by multiple scandals in for- 
profit facilities nationwide. 
Allegations of prisoner abuse, 
financial mismanagement, 
medical neglect, riots, escapes 
and deaths have made head- 
lines, contributing to grow- 
ing popular opposition to for- 
profit incarceration and costly 
litigation for states. Negative 
publicity is viewed as a signifi- 
cant risk factor for investors in 
prison corporations, as it could 


impact current and future con- 
tracts,” the report stated. 

CCA and GEO Group are 
sensitive to the industry trends 
and recognizes the need to 
seek new and different mar- 
kets to conserve and increase 
their profits. Today, the private 
prison industry has adapted by 
expanding its services to in- 
clude more treatment services 
while states reduce sentences 
to shrink prison populations. 

To remain a key component 
in the private prison industry, 
both companies have con- 
structed alternative programs 
- the “Treatment Industrial 
Complex” - into their financial 
portfolios. 

SERVICES 

These ventures have emerged 
into correctional medical care, 
mental health treatment and 
community corrections. Other 
services include corrections 
programs outside of jail or 
prison walls, including proba- 
tion, parole, halfway houses, 
day reporting centers, drug/ 
alcohol treatment programs, 
home confinement and elec- 
tronic monitoring. In addition, 
supportive services such as ed- 
ucational classes and job train- 
ing are being added to their 
program, the report said. 

According to Southern Cen- 
ter for Human Rights, commu- 


nity corrections are big busi- 
ness, with three times as many 
people under these programs 
as are currently incarcerated in 
prison facilities. 

The GEO Group has spun 
off a wholly owned subsidiary, 
GEO Care, in 2012. This cor- 
poration provides correctional 
mental healthcare services 
and operates several state psy- 
chiatric hospitals treating fo- 
rensic and civil populations. 
More recently, Correct Care 
Solutions acquired GEO Care, 
which provides health care to 
incarcerated populations in 30 
states, according to the report. 

Since the GEO Group wanted 
alternatives to the prison mar- 
ket, the company has acquired 
Behavioral Interventions Inc., 
which manufactures GPS an- 
kle bracelet monitors and other 
compliance technologies. 

This new phenomenon must 
be examined, Southern Center 
for Human Rights said. These 
are criminal justice issues that 
advocates, systems actors, 
good government proponents, 
treatment and service provid- 
ers, mental health advocates 
and government agencies must 
become more aware of the ac- 
quisitions of these services in 
the prison. It is critical that 
advocates of prison reform be- 
gin evaluating every proposed 
movement into this industry, 
the report added. 


27 th Annual Veterans ’ Toys for Tots at San Quentin 


Continued from Page 1 

from newborn through age 17. 

Several of the younger chil- 
dren who visited this year’s 
toy room were apprehensive 
at first not realizing the gifts 
were there for them. All that 
nervousness went away imme- 
diately after one of the veter- 
ans wearing an elf hat told the 
kids: “Pick a toy.” 


“It gives me a 
chance to be 
around good 
people with a 
good purpose ” 


Three-year-old Rainni’s ex- 
citement turned to tears. She 
had to wait until after the 
family finished their visit; 
however, all her exhilaration 
returned when she picked up 
her toy before leaving. 

West Block inmate Dan- 
iel Gutierrez escorted his 
10-year-old brother, Aiden, 
and his 6-year-old sister, Aa- 
liyah, to the toy room. The ex- 
citement and joy of receiving 
a gift just spread out all over 
their smiles when they said, 
“Thank you.” 

The intimacy of Christmas 
and family sprouted through- 
out the Main Visiting Room 
as the holiday spirit could be 



Photo by Eddie Herena- San Quentin News 

Michael Upton waiting to pass out toys to kids in the visiting room 
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(Top row) Stephen Wilson, Wesley Eisiminger, Tony Burch, Steve Emrick, Jylnn 
Manley, Gary Cooper, Garvin Robinson (Bottom) Micheal Upton 


seen on the faces of inmates 
and their loved ones. 

Richard and La-Keesha 
Richardson literally celebrate 
Christmas every weekend to- 
gether. “He’s my inspiration 
and the love of my life,” she 
said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricky Gains 
believe Christmas gives a 
special accountability to their 
relationship. It epitomizes 
the empowerment of love and 
support it takes to get through 
these tough times. 

Mrs. Lewis Scott told her 
husband, “To celebrate Christ- 
mas with the man I love is a 
great inspiration.” 

Antoine Wati’s “Grandma 
Mae,” his mother and Aunt 
Felicia bring peace, love, joy 
and happiness to his life ev- 
ery time they come to visit. 
But “Grandma Mae” said, 
“Christmas is especially im- 
portant because it’s all about 
family.” 

Correctional Officer 

Gavrilchik said: “People put 
too much on giving gifts; I 
wish they would realize why 
Jesus was born. That’s a true 
believer.” 

For VGSQ veteran Mike Up- 
ton, this was a unique experi- 
ence. “It gives me a chance to 
be around good people with a 
good purpose.” 

Jlynn, the VGSQ sponsor 
who has spent the last 13 years 
involved with the toy program, 
said, “These guys are my sec- 
ond family. I find as much joy 
spending time with them as I 
do with my own family.” 
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Texas Governor: Prisoners Need Chance 
To Begin New Life With Clean Slate 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

“The idea that we lock people 
up, throw them away, never give 
them a chance at redemption, is 
not what America is about,” said 
Gov. Rick Perry (R-TX) to a 
nonpartisan research and educa- 
tional institute in 2014. “Being 
able to give someone a second 
chance is very important.” 

More than 1.5 million Ameri- 
cans are incarcerated in state 
and federal prisons, a figure that 
has quintupled since 1980 — 
counting those serving sentenc- 
es in local jails the number rises 
to 2.2 million. 

• Nearly 12 million cycle 
in and out of local jails each 
year, and still more end up 
with a criminal record with- 
out any period of incarceration. 

• More than 600,000 Ameri- 
cans are released from federal 
and state prisons each year. 

• More than 95 percent of 


individuals in state prisons 
are expected to return to their 
communities at some point. 

• More than 4.7 million people 
are currently being “supervised” 
in the community, with 3.9 mil- 
lion of these people on probation 
and 850,000 of them on parole. 

A report from The Center for 
American Progress concluded 
that when someone has a crimi- 
nal record, it presents obstacles 
to employment, housing, public 
assistance, education, family 
reunification and could result 
in monetary debts. Many of the 
offenses on record are minor or 
non-serious infractions; others 
are arrests without a conviction. 

Due to advanced technolo- 
gies and information available 
through the Internet, along 
with federal and state policy 
decisions, even minor criminal 
histories could carry lifelong 
barriers to social services or re- 
sources intended to aid the un- 
derprivileged, according to One 


Strike and You’re Out — How We 
Can Eliminate Barriers to Eco- 
nomic Security and Mobility for 
People with Criminal Records. 

The report found more than 
half of adult inmates are parents 
of minor children, 2.6 million, 
or one in 25 American children, 
had a parent in prison in 2012, 
up from 350,000 in 1980. 

U.S. incarceration rates have 
such a profound effect on fami- 
lies that in 2013, Sesame Street 
added a character with an incar- 
cerated father, the report noted. 

The report cites Michelle 
Alexander’s book The New 
Jim Crow, saying, “Mass 
incarceration and its direct and 
collateral consequences have 
effectively replaced intentional 
racism as a form of 21st century 
structural racism. Indeed, 
research shows that mass 
incarceration and its effects 
have been significant drivers of 
racial inequality in the United 
States, particularly during the 


California Building More 
County Jail Facilities 


Continued from Page 1 

titled CURB Decarceration 
Report Card: Are Counties 
Building Jails or Investing in 
Community Solutions? 

Five counties are building 
“two or more jails,” and in 
terms of moving away from 
relying on incarceration, the 
report gave every county a 
failing grade. 

The current plan to build 
new jails has CURB question- 
ing the validity and nature 
of California’s social-liberal 
reputation. 

“While the rest of the na- 
tion is talking about reducing 
incarceration and its enor- 
mous social and economic 
costs, California is yet again 
pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars into building new 
jails, reinforcing the state’s 
reliance on imprisonment for 
decades to come,” said Lizzie 
Buchen, statewide advocacy 
and communications co-coor- 
dinator for CURB. 

Politicians use compassion- 
ate words such as “treatment” 
and “rehabilitation,” giving 
the impression that a shift in 
incarceration ideology is un- 
derway, Buchen said. In reali- 
ty, additional sums of taxpay- 
er monies are being funneled 
toward “lock-up” facilities, 
she added. 

“These so-called ‘social 
service jails’ do offer mental 
health and substance abuse 
treatment, but they also rein- 
force the idea that social prob- 
lems, such as homelessness, 
should continue to be dealt 
with using state coercion,” 
Buchen commented 

One of those doubling down 
on new jail construction 
is Los Angeles, the largest 
county in the United States, 
with a population of around 
10 million people, 17,000 of 
whom are behind bars, CURB 


reports. 

Last year, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors 
approved a new men’s jail ex- 
pected to cost over $1 billion 
and a women’s jail projected 
to cost about $200 million. 
The county spends $3.2 bil- 
lion a year on the local sher- 
iff’s department. 

In addition to Los Ange- 
les County jail building, the 
Board of State and Commu- 
nity Corrections has doled out 
about a half-billion dollars to 
fund jail construction in San 
Francisco, Santa Clara, Alam- 
eda, Ventura, Amador, Colu- 
sa, Yuba, Trinity, Humboldt, 
Butte, Sonoma, Yolo, Merced, 
Placer and Napa counties. 


“New felonies can 
be created, and 
reduced sentences 
can always 
climb back up” 


“Twenty-eight counties are 
leveraging $1.7 billion in state 
grants to build and expand 35 
jails,” reports Anat Rubin for 
The Marshall Project. “These 
projects, in various stages of 
design and construction, will 
initially add about 12,000 jail 
beds in the state, according 
to the Public Policy Institute 
of California. But many of 
the new jails are designed to 
accommodate future expan- 
sions that could significantly 
increase their capacity.” 

At the urging of CURB, San 
Francisco temporarily reject- 
ed its jail building funds. 

The United States has be- 
tween 2.2 and 2.4 million 
people in its prisons and jails. 


California alone has more 
than 200,000 people in its 
jails and prisons. However, 
California’s prison popula- 
tion have been drastically re- 
duced after the U.S. Supreme 
Court ordered a prison popu- 
lation cap in 2011. 

To meet the cap, the state 
implemented a plan called, 
Realignment. 

Realignment changed 
where people serve their 
time, from state prisons to 
county jails, once they are 
sentenced. 

In addition, the state prison 
population has been reduced 
by the release of more than 
2,100 Three-Strikers af- 
ter California voters passed 
Proposition 36 in 2012. Then, 
California voters passed 
Proposition 47 in 2014, result- 
ing in the penalty for some 
nonviolent property and drug 
offenses to be reduced to 
misdemeanors. CURB esti- 
mates that the measure would 
reduce about 40,000 jail and 
prison sentences. 

“New felonies can be cre- 
ated, and reduced sentences 
can always climb back up,” 
Buchen said. “If you’re pour- 
ing money into building new 
cages, vested interests (pri- 
vate contractors and the pris- 
on guards’ union) will see to 
it that they are filled,” says 
Buchen. 

“The nation’s most ambi- 
tious prison downsizing was 
sold to the public with the 
same language used to pro- 
mote sustainable food and 
urban farming: ‘Local is Bet- 
ter,”’ Rubin reported. “That 
was the phrase on the lips of 
California officials as they 
hurriedly transferred control 
for non-violent offenders — 
along with significant fund- 
ing — from the state to its 58 
counties.” 

-Juan Haines 
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Texas Governor 


Rick Perry 

past three to four decades.” 

In a positive trend, according 
to a 2014 Vera Institute of Jus- 
tice review of states’ laws, 23 
states — ranging from Arkansas 
to Mississippi to California — 
broadened their expungement 
laws between 2009 and 2014. 
Reforms included extending eli- 
gibility to additional classes of 
offenses, reducing waiting peri- 
ods, clarifying the effect of the 
expungement or sealing records 
and altering the burden of proof 
to facilitate expungement. 

A recent study by the RAND 
Corporation offers evidence that 


prison education and training 
programs reduce recidivism, 
increase employment and yield 
cost savings. 

The RAND study found in- 
mates who participated in cor- 
rectional education were 43 
percent less likely to return to 
prison than those who did not. 
Employment rates after release 
were 13 percent higher for in- 
mates who participated in aca- 
demic or vocational education 
programs and 28 percent higher 
for those who participated in vo- 
cational training. 

These programs were found to 
be highly cost-effective. Every 
dollar spent on prison educa- 
tion saved $4 to $5 in incarcera- 
tion costs during the next three 
years, when recidivism is most 
likely. 

Despite their cost effective- 
ness, prison education and 
training programs are relatively 
scarce. According to a report 
from the Government Account- 
ability Office, the number of 
federal inmates on waiting lists 
to participate in basic literacy 
programs nearly equals the 
number participating in such 
programs. 


Leaders Address Public 
Safety on Capitol Hill 


By Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Leaders from three states 
traveled to Capitol Hill in June 
to tout the positive effects of 
their recent sentencing and cor- 
rections reforms for a summit on 
public safety attended by mem- 
bers of Congress who are con- 
sidering reforming the federal 
system. 

Nearly half of U.S. states have 
enacted reforms since 2007 
through “bipartisan efforts... 
that have reduced prison growth 
and taxpayer costs while im- 
proving public safety,” accord- 
ing to a June report by the Pew 
Charitable Trust, which hosted 
the event. 

Leaders from South Dakota, 
Utah and South Carolina spoke 
about the improvements reforms 
have brought to their states. 
While the reforms vary, all of 
the states are reserving space 
in prisons for serious and repeat 
offenders and channeling non- 
violent offenders through cost- 
effective alternatives to prison. 

The speakers found a willing 
audience in U.S. Representa- 
tives Bobby Scott, D-Va., and 
Jim Sensenbrenner, R-Wisc., 
who spoke in favor of federal 
reforms. 

South Dakota’s Republican 
governor, Dennis Daugaard, 
said the prison population in his 
state has stabilized since 2013. 
Two prison construction proj- 
ects were halted, and the new 
prison funds redirected toward 
programs that will help to re- 
duce recidivism. 

Parole caseloads now look 
a lot different since the imple- 
mentation of the programs. The 
report acknowledged that South 
Dakota’s parole completion rate 
has gone from 37 percent in 


2012 to 60 percent in 2014. Fur- 
thermore, the parolee population 
has decreased eight percent in 
nearly two years. 

In the state of South Carolina, 
reforms have been underway 
since 2010. In 2015, the prison 
system statewide has declined 
22 percent than what was pro- 
jected without reforms — a 9.5 
percent drop in the population, 
bringing the total of incarcer- 
ated to 21,815 prisoners. South 
Carolina also closed two prisons 
and reduced by population of 
another prison in half, and the 
number of nonviolent offend- 
ers has dropped by 30 percent. 
South Carolina is also report- 
ing a 16 percent drop in violent 
crime. 

In Utah $13 million has been 
redirected as a result of strict 
reforms and prioritizing prison 
space for serious offenders. In 
April 2015, a criminal justice 
legislation package was passed 
giving the corrections depart- 
ment the ability to strengthen 
the probation and parole depart- 
ments. The package also helps 
to direct funds to re-entry pro- 
grams aiding in reducing recidi- 
vism. 

In the next two decades, leg- 
islators believe that they can re- 
duce prison expansion by nearly 
100 percent. If successful, tax- 
payers will save more tan $500 
million. 

Pew reported that the national 
incarceration rate fell four per- 
cent from 2003 to 2013. In con- 
trast, the federal incarceration 
rate rose 15 percent over the 
same period. 

Huffington Post concluded 
that, “changes and growing suc- 
cesses can serve as a guide for 
Congress as it considers sen- 
tencing and corrections reform 
at the federal level. 
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America’s Prisons Need To Focus On 
Healing, Education and Training 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Editor-in-Chief 

Prison is designed to break 
you, not to make you better. Our 
prison system takes people who 
have had traumatic lives and 
puts them in circumstances that 
expose them to even more trau- 
ma — like living in a cage with 
a stranger or being subjected to 
riots or having live ammunition 
fired by correctional officers 
trying to break up fights involv- 
ing weapons or being isolated 
from family, friends and sig- 
nificant others. 

People are placed in traumatic 
circumstances — when they’ve 
already demonstrated they are 
not able to handle trauma well, 
and it hardens them in order to 
survive. While in prison, peo- 
ple are not provided incentives 
or opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves. Then the system 
kicks them back out into soci- 
ety, where they find themselves 
further behind than when they 
left the streets. When they re- 
offend, the system puts them in 
prison for life, under the Three 
Strikes Law. 

When you commit criminal 
acts, you inflict pain and suf- 
fering on others. You lose your 
connection to the mainstream 
of humanity. Once connection 
is lost — to ourselves, to some- 
one else, to our family, to our 
community — real feelings are 
lost too. 

Disconnection and separa- 
tion create more pain. When 
we mindlessly acted out from 
that pain, we lost our rightful 
connection in the larger com- 
munity because we forgot who 
we really are. I know today that 
we can reclaim our identity and 
gather the resources to stay 
true to ourselves. Reclaiming 
ourselves begins with remem- 
bering those affected by our 
past actions and refocusing our 
minds on those who will benefit 
from our commitment to heal 
and be of service. 

This process of reconnect- 


EDITORIAL 


ing with the larger community 
through commitment and ser- 
vice will gain momentum if a 
new effort to reform Califor- 
nia’s Three Strikes Law suc- 
ceeds. A reform plan entitled 
CHOOSE1 proposes to save 
taxpayers millions of dollars by 
releasing those prisoners who 
have already done their time 
for crimes committed before 
1994. With the passing of the 
Three Strikes Law in March of 
1994, thousands of prisoners 
began serving long sentences 
for crimes that they had paid for 
already. It’s been 21 years since 
the passing of “three strikes” 
and most inmates who would be 
released under this reform bill 
are older and wiser. If we don’t 
reform the mistakes of three 
strikes, count on it to continue 
to increase the prison popula- 
tion and the prison budget. That 
budget is now more than $10 
billion and will only continue 
to grow. 

There is an urgent need to 
change the injustice that’s been 
going on for decades. As former 
Attorney General Eric Holder 
says, “Today, a vicious cycle 
of poverty, criminality and 
incarceration traps too many 
Americans and weakens too 
many communities. And many 
aspects of our criminal justice 
system may actually exacer- 
bate these problems, rather than 
alleviate them. As a society, 
we pay much too high a price 
whenever our system fails to 
deliver outcomes that deter and 
punish crime, keep us safe and 
ensure that those who have paid 
their debts have the chance to 
become productive citizens.” 

Former President Bill Clinton 
says, “We basically took a shot- 
gun to a problem that needed 
a .22. We took a shotgun to it 
and just sent everybody to jail 
for too long.” Actually, Clinton 
is wrong. We didn’t need a gun 


Dear Reader: 

Our message of rehabilitation and 
criminal justice reform is spreading 
because of your support. Thank you. 
We’ve expanded into 23 prison libraries in 
California where the San Quentin News is 
distributed to inmates for free. We are moving 
closer to our goal: making it accessible to 
every prisoner in the state of California. 
One way you can help us get our rehabilitative 
message to more prisoners is to donate any 
amount. Donors who contribute $40 or more 
will receive San Quentin News for one year. 
For tax-deductible contributions using 
your credit card, please visit our website 
at sanquentinnews.com, click on Support; 
scroll to the bottom of the page and click 
on Donate Here. Please allow 6 to 12 weeks 
for delivery of your first newspaper. 

You can also donate by sending funds 
for the San Quentin News to: 

Media Alliance 
2830 20th Street, Suite 102 
San Francisco, CA 94110 
Please do not send personal letters to this 
address. For faster delivery of your newspaper, 
please email us at thesqnews@gmail.com 
and request a copy of the newspaper. 
Thank you again for your continued support. 


at all; what we needed was true 
rehabilitation. 

Crime is a symptom of soci- 
ety’s ills. Most criminals aren’t 
born evil; they are broken 
people, mentally ill people or 
desperate people. Therapy gets 
to the root of the problem and 
heals the person. Therapy also 
provides people with the tools 
to handle stressful situations. 
Along with education and voca- 
tional training, people are given 
the skills to secure meaningful 
job opportunities. An offender 
doesn’t need a life sentence to 
stop offending; they need the 
space and opportunity to bet- 
ter themselves. These invest- 
ments would allow offenders 
to become assets to the com- 
munity, instead of liabilities 
costing society more and more. 
CHOOSE1 aims to secure the 
money saved by releasing the 
aging three strike population 
and use it to spread rehabilita- 
tive services to all California 
prisons and lower tuition for 
college students. 



Gel Involved: Register to vote, sign the petition, 
make a donation. 

C HOGS El 

80 Cabrilfo Hwy M, STE Q #609 
Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 
650-520-0461 
www.choQsel .org 

Signature gathering began December 17, 2015 
cfi o osel Initial] ve@gma TE.com 


Part 2: New System Designed 
To Better Monitor Patient Care 


Dr. Timothy Belavich 
Contributing Writer 

Dr. Timothy Belavich an- 
swered San Quentin News 
questions about the delivery of 
health care services to prison- 
ers. Belavich was formerly act- 
ing director of the Division of 
Health Care Services and depu- 
ty director of Statewide Mental 
Health Program. He is now em- 
ployed by Los Angeles County. 
This second series of Dr. Belav- 
ich’s answers pertain to custody 
and the prison culture. In fu- 
ture editions the topics will be 
Suicide and Use of Force, and 
Transgender Special Needs. 

Custody and Prison Culture: 

Overall, what policies/proce- 
dures have been implemented 
to impact the prison culture, 
particularly with respect to the 
custodial aspects? 

CDCR has implemented sev- 
eral changes that are designed 
to affect the prison culture. 
Several years ago, a Custody 
and Mental Health Collabora- 
tion Training was developed 
and delivered to all custody, 
nursing and mental health staff 
at selected institutions, includ- 
ing San Quentin. CDCR is 
currently developing a train- 
ing that focuses on techniques 
that custody staff can use when 
interacting with patients with 
mental illness. 

Significant changes have 
been made that impact ASU. 
Inmates who have been placed 
in ASU for safety concerns now 
have greater access to property 
and privileges. A memoran- 
dum in December of 2013 was 
issued enforcing timeframes 
for releasing non-disciplinary 
MHSDS inmates from ASU 
within timeframes of 30 or 60 


days depending on their mental 
health assigned level of care. 
Further, a policy was enacted 
requiring the transfer of MHS- 
DS inmates who are housed in 
ASU for non-disciplinary rea- 
sons to occur within 72 hours of 
the committee determination. 

In the past year, the Rules 
Violation Report (RVR, i.e., 
CDCR 115) process was 
changed significantly for par- 
ticipants in the MHSDS and 
the Developmental Disabilities 
Program (DDP) who receives 
a mental health evaluation re- 
lated to the RVR. Some pro- 
cesses were newly added and 
existing processes were more 
clearly outlined. The inclusion 
of patients in the DDP is a new 
component of this process. Cli- 
nicians may now recommend 
that, in certain cases, some 
rules violations be documented 
in an alternative manner. This 
may occur when the behav- 
ior was influenced by mental 
health symptoms, developmen- 
tal disability or impairments 
in memory or thinking. Clini- 
cians have always been able to 
indicate when certain penalties 
may negatively affect a pa- 
tient’s mental health. This pro- 
cess has been enhanced by the 
provision of training for mental 
health clinicians so that they 
can better understand what 
penalties might apply. 

In addition, RVRs may not be 
issued if the patient’s behavior: 

occurred in connection with 
a cell extraction for the admin- 
istration of involuntary medica- 
tion; (Involuntary medication 
occurs in those situations when 
a patient suffers from a severe 
mental illness and may present 
as a danger to him or herself or 
others, or, he or she is gravely 


disabled and cannot care for 
him or herself appropriately); 

occurred in connection with 
a cell extraction for transfer of 
the inmate to a mental health 
inpatient facility or between 
mental health inpatient units; 

occurred in connection with 
being placed in mental health 
restraints and/or seclusion; 

if the behavior is determined 
to be an act of self-mutilation or 
attempted suicide. 

Custody and mental health 
staff received new training on 
the process. 

In order to ensure that pa- 
tients at the Correctional Clini- 
cal Case Management System 
(CCCMS) level of care have 
equal access to programs, they 
are now being evaluated for 
placement at Minimum Support 
Facilities, from which MHSDS 
patients were previously ex- 
cluded. 

Over the past year we have 
created alternatives to ASU 
for our CCCMS population, 
with the activation of Short and 
Long Term Restricted Housing 
units. These units provide more 
frequent mental health monitor- 
ing, more treatment activities 
and increased out of cell time. 

New policies have been im- 
plemented that provide patients 
at the Enhanced Outpatient 
Program (EOP) level of care 
similar opportunities as non- 
MHSDS or CCCMS inmates 
in areas such as education and 
vocation. Eligible EOP patients 
now have the opportunity to 
earn Milestone credits. EOP 
patients are no longer required 
to undergo unclothed body 
searches upon returning from 
treatment activities if they have 
been under constant staff su- 
pervision while out of the cell. 
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Over $2,300 Raised for Homeless Youths 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

“Everybody needs help,” 
emerged as the theme at Kid 
CAT’s fourth bi-annual Hygiene 
Drive during the holiday sea- 
son. Hundreds of Incarcerated- 
Americans joined Kid CAT to 
help homeless youth in the Bay 
Area. 

The drive raised more than 
$2,300 in hygiene products and 
money to purchase products. 
But just as important as the 
money raised is the social space 
and opportunity the Hygiene 
Drive creates for people to re- 
envision their roles and options 
within society. 

“It’s about saving lives,” Kid 
CAT member John Lam said. 
Larkin Street, COMPASS Fam- 
ily Services, At the Crossroads 
and Homeless Youth Alliance 
will receive the products and 
money raised and will then dis- 
tribute hygiene kits. “It’s not just 
about giving kids the hygiene 
products. It’s about the message 
our partners bring with them. 
They offer these youths services 
and hope. The kits make good 
tools to start bigger dialogues,” 
added Lam. 

“The Drive is an opportunity 
for incarcerated people to par- 
ticipate in something that pro- 
motes a positive self-image,” 
said Kid CAT member Philip 
Melendez. “Today, hundreds 


of men who may feel like they 
live with the weight of society’s 
disapproval get to do something 
that says I’m not the man I used 
to be. Today, we’re all givers. ” 

Kid CAT member Adnan 
Khan said the hygiene drive is 
close to his heart because when 
he was 17 years old, he was 
homeless. He notes how alien- 
ated a lack of hygiene supplies 
made him feel. “I remember 
being on the city bus and being 
embarrassed when someone sat 
next to me. I didn’t want to be 
around people.” 

Several Kid CAT members 
were homeless youths them- 
selves, so they know first-hand 
how a stick of deodorant can 
make the difference between 
feeling human and feeling like 
one is alone in the world. 

Greg “White Eagle” Coates 
is the chairman of the Hygiene 
Drive Committee. “I was home- 
less when I dropped out of high 
school,” he said. “Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and Mormons used 
to walk up to me and give me 
soap and shampoo. It meant a 
great deal to me.” 

Coates is proud that despite 
competition with a food sale, the 
drive exceeded its goal of rais- 
ing $1,500 in hygiene. He hopes 


the $2,300 in hygiene products 
for homeless youth will de- 
crease the temptation for home- 
less youth to steal products. He 
also expressed gratitude to San 
Quentin’s administration for al- 
lowing those on Death Row to 
participate in donating this year. 

The men of Kid CAT were 
asked what they would say if 
they could speak to homeless 
youth. 

“Don’t give up,” said Coates. 
“There are people who will help 
you if you have the courage to 
keep asking. Everybody needs 
help.” 

Many members had a lot to 
say, and the common themes 
that emerged were “You are not 
alone” and “Please, ask for help 
when you need it.” 

The drive would not have 
been successful without Kid 
CAT’s dedicated volunteers. 

Gail Towle has participated in 
all four hygiene drives. When 
asked why she thinks the Hy- 
giene Drive is important to Kid 
CAT members, she said, “The 
ability to physically give back 
to the community is fantastic.” 

Dolan Beaird is the lead vol- 
unteer in charge of distribut- 
ing hygiene products to youth 
shelters and following up on the 


Lam Paroled After 22 Years 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

During his years in San 
Quentin, Ngheip “Ke” Lam 
never failed to light up the room 
with his bright smile. Now, af- 
ter serving 22 years in prison 
for first-degree murder, he can 
smile for the outside world. 

Lam was found suitable un- 
der SB 260 and paroled in De- 
cember 2015. “It was through 
the grace and mercy of my vic- 
tim’s family who forgave me 
that I was found suitable,” said 
Lam. “The mother of the son I 
murdered said she believed in 
my change, and she hopes that 
I would do well when I get out.” 

SB 260, which became law in 
2013, requires the parole board 
to give special consideration to 
youth offenders who commit- 
ted their crimes before the age 
of 18. 

“I want the brothers and sis- 
ters who are doing time to know 
there is hope, so give yourself a 
chance,” said Lam. 

“Ke has been an ambassa- 
dor for change and guidance to 
many men here in San Quentin 
and has been someone I have al- 
ways looked up to and modeled 
my behavior after,” said Mike 
Tyler, a paroled Kid C.A.T. 
member. “I know that the San 
Quentin community will defi- 
nitely feel the impact of his ab- 
sence when he paroles.” 

While incarcerated, Lam 
dedicated his time to play- 
ing team sports, going to 
church and mentoring kids on 
the weekend. Lam scrambled 
throughout the week facilitat- 
ing various self-help programs. 
In the past 12 years, he has been 



_ 


Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Ngheip “Ke” Lam enjoying 
a baseball game 

a founding member of many 
self-help groups, including the 
juvenile offender group, Kid 
C.A.T., and R.O.O.T.S. (Restor- 
ing Our Original True Selves). 

Phoeun You, co-founder of 
R.O.O.T.S. said, “Ke is a pio- 
neer and leader in this com- 
munity; he saw that we needed 
a support group to teach and 
assist the Asian and Pacific 
Islander community here. Ke 
connected us with the Asian 
Prisoner Support Committee 
volunteers, who are now spon- 
sors of the R.O.O.T.S. program. 
Without his help, there would 
be no R.O.O.T.S. program.” 

Lam said his change start- 
ed in 1996, when his brother 
passed away. That helped him 
feel more connected with the 
loss of his victims. 

During an interview, Lam 
said one of the greatest lessons 
he learned in prison was “that 


doing the right thing doesn’t al- 
ways equate with real change. 
After serving 17 years, I thought 
my change was complete until I 
was denied five years for a lack 
of insight in 2010.” 

“I knew the right words to say. 
I knew what the board wanted, 
but being denied allowed me 
to realize that I wasn’t ready; 
I had to go back and examine 
deeper, and I had to [reflect and 
improve] for myself and not the 
board.” 

“It is important for others 
who are doing time to know this 
because with so many reforms 
happening, guys may be feeling 
increasing pressure to sign up 
for groups to get chronos [doc- 
umentation of achievement] for 
the board, but may miss the big- 
ger picture of going to self-help 
groups for themselves,” said 
Lam. 

“I was able to gain insight and 
transform from being lost, de- 
pressed and irresponsible to be- 
come who I am today. Through 
V.O.E.G. (Victim/Offender Ed- 
ucation Group) I became aware 
of the impact and magnitude I 
had on my victims as well as on 
the community. Through Kid 
C.A.T., I learned how to recon- 
nect and deal with my child- 
hood traumas, and mentoring 
kids through SQUIRES helped 
me reconnect with my younger 
self,” Lam added. 

“Ke has continued to show 
increasing leadership over the 
past five years since my wife 
Gail and I first met him in Kid 
C.A.T.,” said Phil Towle, Kid 
C.A.T. volunteer. “Now he exits 
in a good position to have a pos- 
itive impact [on] those around 
him.” 


progress of Kid CAT’s outside 
partners. He has been working 
with the homeless for 30 years 
from Olympia, Wash., to San 
Francisco. 

Beaird’s message to all the 
men who donated hygiene 


products this year: “Don’t ever 
think that what you contrib- 
ute doesn’t matter. Every bit of 
soap or shampoo matters. It’s all 
about the dignity of these youth. 
That’s what you’re contributing 
to.” 


Letter to Kid CAT 

Dear Kid CAT, 

This is a letter of appreciation. My name is Thailee Nguon. I 
am a juvenile lifer. I anticipate every issue of the San Quentin 
News. I admire your programs (the piece about the Amala Walk 
almost brought me to tears!) and wanted to write to you to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude for inspiring me on many occasions. 

The reason I was finally compelled to pick up my pen now 
was because I just finished reading the story of Mr. Mike Ty- 
ler. As I was getting ready to study for my upcoming finals, I 
opened up the SQ News to see what you guys were up to and, lo 
and behold, another inspirational story! I couldn’t help but feel 
as though I was a part of your community as you sent one of 
your own to fulfill his life’s purpose. I could feel the joy jump- 
ing off the page as I was reading. 

I hope to meet you all one day because I feel a strong connec- 
tion to you guys and the values you represent. The community 
we’re attempting to build here (Pleasant Valley State Prison]) 
is far from reaching its pinnacle but we have a strong network 
that is willing to see it through until the work is complete. In the 
meantime, I want to encourage you to continue to provide the 
light for the rest of us to follow. Thank you. 

PS: Does [Kid C.A.T.] have a curriculum? I would like to sub- 
mit it to the CRM here. Maybe we could create a group that 
would become an extension of the larger purpose. 

Sincerely, your surrogate member, 

Thailee Nguon 

Response: Kid C.A.T. appreciates your letter, Mr. Nguon. We 
work to reflect the positive potential of the larger community of 
juvenile lifers and youth offenders. We are glad to read that the 
group has inspired others to positively transform their lives and 
make the choice to become leaders in their own community. 
We support your transformation and encourage you and other 
juvenile lifers and youth offenders to take advantage of the re- 
habilitative programs available at your institution and to give 
back by helping your peers in need of the same support. Keep 
us updated on your challenges and progress. 

We leave you with the quote by Mahatma Gandhi, “Be the 
change that you want to see.” 


GA Juvenile Arrest Rate Drops 


By Anouthinh Pangthong 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Clayton County, GA., has 
seen a decrease in its juvenile 
arrests. The dwindling arrest 
rate is due to the decline of 
referrals from school districts 
to county juvenile courts for 
minor offenses, according to 
an article by Martha Dalton, 
reporter for WABE, Atlanta. 

The reason for an initial 
rise in arrest rates are the 
zero tolerance policies imple- 
mented by school districts in 
the 1990s, the article states. 

Juvenile court Judge Steve 
Teske has been instrumen- 
tal in the reduction of cases 
involving minor offenses 
that the county courts over- 
see. Teske collaborated with 


Superintendent of Clayton 
County Schools Luvenia 
Jackson on how the county 
manages juvenile cases. 

Together with Avery Niles, 
Commissioner of Georgia De- 
partment of Juvenile Justice, 
the group created programs to 
divert the flow of school ar- 
rests to in-school resolutions. 

“We looked at those offens- 
es that really should not go 
to court, and then we looked 
at the supports that would 
be necessary in the schools,” 
said Jackson. 

Since 2003, the daily deten- 
tion rate declined by 80 per- 
cent, according to the article. 
Juveniles are now treated 
more like kids and less like 
inmates, Avery Niles com- 
ments. 


J ^ 

Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is 

a group of men that committed their crimes 
as teens and were sentenced as adults to 
life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire 
humanity through education, mentorship and 
restorative practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to 
hear from the male and female juvenile lifers, 
educators, and policy makers concerning 
juvenile justice issues and rehabilitation. 
Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT 
Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94974 
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Prisoners Close to Parole Are Meeting Employers 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 


Bay Area employers posing for a photo at TRUST’S second job fair event 


By Tommy Bryant and 
Kevin D. Sawyer 

Twenty-five prisoners got an 
up-close look at employment 
opportunities they might en- 
counter upon release from San 
Quentin during the prison’s 
second Employment Readiness 
Seminar. 

Thirteen businesses and or- 
ganizations attended the De- 
cember event that doubled as a 
Job Fair. 

As the evening began, there 
was a hint of nervousness from 
both employers and inmates. 
When resumes were presented 
and interviews started taking 
place, it did not take long for 
the room to buzz with excite- 
ment as connections were made 
and possibilities for the future 
became brighter. 

“I have not yet been able to 
fully put into words the mag- 
nitude of humanity and hope I 
took away from the men,” said 
a represented from the Gla- 
ziers’ Union, District Council 
16 in an email. “There were 
definitely some great candi- 
dates for our programs.” 

“This is an excellent program 
for those who are preparing to 
return to society,” said Isiah 
Fields who recently earned an 
A.A. degree from Patten Col- 
lege 

Prior to the Job Fair, prison- 
ers spent six weeks attending 
Employment Readiness Semi- 
nars. During the seminars’ ori- 
entation, the men were given an 
overview of the curriculum and 
a detailed picture of what was 
expected of them. 

“The Employment Readi- 


ness Seminar program is here 
to take some of the worry away 
by giving inmates job-planning 
skills to use upon release,” said 
Diana Williams, a volunteer in- 
structor who taught the course. 
“It runs on the premise that ev- 
eryone wants a job.” 

The first and second sessions 
helped inmates identify what 
kinds of things they like to do. 
The next three classes turned 
to the business of writing re- 
sumes, cover letters, identify- 
ing transferable skills and ex- 
ploring how and where to look 
for work. 

Volunteers from the Califor- 
nia Re-Entry Program joined 
the seminars to offer one-to- 
one assistance with resume- 
writing. 

“In order to meet employers 
in person and receive a certifi- 
cate of completion, (the men) 
must attend all the sessions,” 


said Williams. 

The men work hard in antici- 
pation of meeting employers. 
In one of the final sessions, 
they practice interviewing. An 
essential element of this pro- 
cess is for them to learn how 
to talk about their commitment 
offense with an employer, 
which involves accepting re- 
sponsibility for their crime. 

“I encourage the men to con- 
sider who they are and what 
they like to do by using the 
Holland Interest Inventory,” 
said Williams. “Each of us has 
something unique to offer the 
world and I love exploring this 
idea with the inmates.” 

Many inmates were sur- 
prised at the number of em- 
ployers and volunteers who 
cared enough to attend the job 
fair, and many volunteers left 
the prison filled with enthusi- 
asm. 


“It exceeded my expecta- 
tions and has turned out to be 
one of the best programs I’ve 
participated in,” said inmate 
D.D. Coleman who has been 
incarcerated 27 years. “I was 
able to polish my skills while 
creating a competent resume. 
I was unbelievably inspired by 
all the employers, parole offi- 
cers and consultants.” 

“My experience was truly 
amazing,” said a representative 
with Social Imprints. “Pro- 
grams like the Employment 
Readiness Seminar are vital to 
helping men being released on 
parole move in a positive di- 
rection.” 

In the final weeks leading up 
to the Job Fair, the men formed 
small groups to review and 
critique resumes and applica- 
tions. They also learned how 
and where to look for employ- 
ment with ex- offender-friendly 


businesses. 

Several employers attended 
the Job Fair for a second time 
to interview inmates as pros- 
pects for jobs once they are re- 
leased on parole. 

The idea for the program 
was sparked by San Quentin 
inmate Noble Butler, who said 
he is committed to creating job 
opportunities for inmates upon 
re-entry. 

Williams has been volun- 
teering at San Quentin for two 
years with California Re-entry 
Institute and TRUST (Teach- 
ing Responsibility Utilizing 
Sociological Training). She 
holds an M.A. in Counseling 
Psychology and is a Certified 
Professional Co-active Coach. 

The next Employment Read- 
iness Seminar is scheduled to 
take place in March. Williams 
said inmates in H-Unit are en- 
couraged to sign up. 


Federal Study Reports 4,309 In-Custody Deaths 


By Larry Smith 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There were 4,309 in-custo- 
dy deaths in local jails or state 
prisons in 2012, an increase of 
two percent (67 deaths) from 
2011, a federal study reports. 

The number of deaths in lo- 
cal jails increased from 889 
in 2011 to 958 in 2012, which 
marked the first increase since 
2009. The increase in deaths 
in local jails was primarily 
due to an increase in illness- 
related deaths (up 24 percent). 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Jails and prisons vary widely 
in their use of restrictive hous- 
ing, but a significant number of 
the prisoners in such lockups 
have mental problems, a federal 
report says. 

Twenty-nine percent of pris- 
on inmates and 22 percent of 
jail inmates with current symp- 
toms of serious psychological 
distress had spent time in re- 
strictive housing units in the 
past 12 months, the study says. 

Those inmates doing time in 
restrictive housing from 2011- 
2012 were from various demo- 
graphic groups, according to a 
2015 survey compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Justice Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics (BJS). 


These deaths accounted 
for 97 percent of the total in- 
crease in deaths in jails and 
prisons in 2012. The overall 
mortality rate in local jails in- 
creased four percent, from 123 
deaths per 100,000 local jail 
inmates in 2011 to 128 deaths 
per 100,000 in 2012. 

Suicide continued to be the 
leading cause of death in local 
jails (40 suicides per 100,000 
jail inmates); however, the 
suicide rate declined four per- 
cent in 2012 and has declined 
17 percent since 2000. Heart 


The survey was administered 
to 91,177 inmates age 18 or 
older, including 38,251 inmates 
in 233 state and federal pris- 
ons and 52,926 inmates in 357 
jails. The results are nationally 
representative of the prison and 
jail population at the time of the 
questionnaire. 

It shows up to 4.4 percent 
of state and federal inmates 
and 2.7 percent of jail inmates 
were held in restrictive housing, 
which includes disciplinary, ad- 
ministrative segregation or soli- 
tary confinement, during that 
period. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of all prison and 5 percent 
of jail inmates spent 30 days or 
longer in restrictive housing. 

The statistics show that dur- 
ing the 12-month period, 21 per- 
cent of Blacks and 16 percent of 


disease was the leading cause 
of illness-related deaths in lo- 
cal jails, increasing 14 percent 
in 2012. 

The rate of AIDS-related 
deaths in local jails increased 
from two deaths per 100,000 
inmates in 2011 to three per 
100,000 in 2012, the first in- 
crease since 2006. 

Despite the increase in 
2012, AIDS-related deaths 
have decreased 63 percent in 
jails since 2000. Most jail ju- 
risdictions (81 percent) report- 
ed no deaths in 2012, which 


Whites spent time in prisons’ 
restrictive housing. According 
to the survey, both races spent 
approximately 17 percent of the 
time in the county jail hole. 

Inmates of other races 
(American Indians, Alaska Na- 
tives, Asians, Native Hawai- 
ians, other Pacific Islanders and 
those reporting two or more 
races) were more likely than 
White inmates to have spent 
time in restrictive housing. The 
BJS reported that these groups 
spent 20 percent of the time in 
prisons’ hole versus 22 percent 
in jail, 

Hispanics (16 percent in 
prison and jail) were as likely 
as Whites in prison and Whites 
and Blacks in jail to report hav- 
ing spent time in restrictive 
housing. Lesbian, gay, and bi- 


was consistent with previous 
years. 

In 2012, 3,351 deaths (78 
percent of all deaths in cor- 
rectional facilities) occurred 
in state prisons, which was 
nearly equal to the number 
of deaths in 2011 (3,353). Al- 
though the number of deaths 
in state prisons remained con- 
stant, the overall mortality 
rate in prisons increased two 
percent in 2012. The increase 
from 2011 to 2012 was largely 
due to decrease in the prison 
population. 


sexuals (28 percent in prison 
and 22 percent in jail) were 
more likely than heterosexuals 
(18 percent in prison and 17 per- 
cent in jail) to have spent some 
time in restrictive housing, the 
survey said. 

Figures also showed that 
“younger inmates were signifi- 
cantly more likely than older 
inmates to report having spent 
time in restrictive housing.” 
Teenagers age 18 to 19 made 
up 31 percent of those in prison 
and 25 percent of those in jail 
to have spent some time in re- 
strictive housing. Those in the 
age range of 20 to 24 statistical- 
ly show 28 percent of those in 
prison and 23 percent of those 
in jail had been in restrictive 
housing at some time during 
that year. 


Persons age 55 or older 
made up 55 percent of deaths 
in prisons, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice report said. 

Male prisoners accounted 
for 99 percent of homicides 
in state prisons from 2001 to 
2012. The most common un- 
natural cause of death among 
female prisoners from 2001 to 
2012 was suicide. 

Male prisoners had higher 
mortality rates than female 
prisoners, regardless of cause 
of death. With the exception 
of AIDS -related deaths, White 
prisoners had the highest av- 
erage annual mortality rate 
for all illness-related causes 
of death from 2001 to 2012. 
AIDS-related deaths were 
highest among Black prison- 
ers (18 deaths per 100,000 
state prisoners) and were at 
least two times higher than for 
prisoners of different races or 
Hispanic origin. 

From 2001 to 2012, the sui- 
cide rate for prisoners age 17 
or younger was nearly twice 
that of older inmates. 

Cancer was the leading 
cause of illness-related deaths 
of state prisoners, at 10,122, 
followed by heart disease at 
9,874. 

Illness-related deaths ac- 
counted for more than half 
of all deaths in local jails in 
2012. Heart disease (28 per- 
cent) continued to be the lead- 
ing cause of illness-related 
deaths in local jails in 2012. 
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Art Program Helps Prisoners 
Transform Their Viewpoints 



Photo by Peter Merts 


Emile DeWeaver 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

Emile DeWeaver once defined 
himself as “the dangerous one,” 
and in 1998, it became apparent 
after he committed a senseless 
murder that earned him a life 
sentence. 

Fast forward to 2016, now 36 
years old, DeWeaver said that 
focusing on artistic expression 
empowered him to endure his 
18 years of incarceration and 
ultimately to reconnect with his 
sense of humanity. 

“Through art, I have been 
able to redefine how I see myself 
and understand my role in life,” 
DeWeaver said. “Art helped me 
find humanity and community 
and gave me the idea for the 
Prison Renaissance project.” 

DeWeaver’s inspiration is to 
empower others to change how 
they see themselves through cre- 
ative and artistic expressions. 

“One thing Prison Renais- 
sance represents is the idea of 
rebirth,” DeWeaver said. “We 
can change the world by chang- 
ing ourselves. The goal is to use 
these individual rebirths to seed 
a culture of transformation that 
spreads through prisons and im- 
poverished communities.” 

Several other artists at San 
Quentin State Prison were simi- 
larly inspired when they heard 
about DeWeaver’s concept of 
Prison Renaissance. 

“For us involved with Prison 
Renaissance, we recognize that 
through artistic expression, we 
have an ability to show personal 
transformation at its most rudi- 
mentary level,” said Jonathan 
Chiu, who is serving a life sen- 
tence for murder. “This trans- 
formation can be seen through 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The United States government 
needs to stop working hand-in- 
hand with the corporate sector 
to maximize the number of im- 
migrants held in lockup, a 2015 
report states. 

The relationship “guarantees” 
maximized profits for the private 
prison companies contracted 
with the U.S. government, says 
the report by the Center for Con- 
stitutional Rights and Detention 
Watch Network. 

“There is a growing consen- 
sus that the mass detention of 
immigrants is unnecessary and 
inhumane,” the report says. 
“The U.S. government should 
move toward ending the use of 
immigration detention altogeth- 
er.” 

The Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement Agency 
(ICE) has entered into “guaran- 
teed minimum” contracts with 
at least six different private de- 
tention companies, according to 
the report. 

Former ICE Director John 
Sandweg said, “Having a man- 
date out there that says you have 
to detain a certain number - re- 
gardless of how many folks are 


all forms of art, dance, painting, 
sculpture — no form is left out.” 

Adnan Khan has been incar- 
cerated since age 18. He said for 
him writing is like therapy be- 
cause expressing his innermost 
thoughts brings up self-reflec- 
tive subjects he normally does 
not talk about. 

“When I was arrested for mur- 
der/robbery and put inside that 
cell, I was so disconnected to 
myself and the rest of the world. 
There was a small pencil and 
book that had two blank pages 
at the end. I tore out those pages 
and began writing,” he added, 
“Getting those words on paper 
was like performing an exor- 
cism to rid myself of the demons 
that had tormented me all my 
life.” 

For incarcerated people, Pris- 
on Renaissance recognizes that 
self-transformation faces an ex- 
traordinarily oppressive force 
that attaches a negative stigma 
to crime and punishment by im- 
prisonment. 

“Of course being in prison is a 
bad thing,” DeWeaver said. “But 
the insistence on stigmatizing 
people who wind up in prison 
supports a culture of alienation 
which tends to underscore rath- 
er than eradicate criminality’s 
roots. Whatever the ultimate 
solutions to stigmatization are, 
they begin not with the way so- 
ciety sees us, but how we see 
ourselves. That’s why I stopped 
calling myself a prisoner. I’m an 
artist, a father, a teacher. I’m an 
Incarcerated-American with a 
passion for civic duty.” 

“There wasn’t any other me- 
dium available other than art 
to show this expression,” said 
Prison Renaissance co-founder, 
Rahsaan Thomas, also serving a 


a public safety threat or threaten 
the integrity of the system - 
doesn’t seem to make a lot of 
sense. You need the numbers to 
drive the detention needs, not 
set an arbitrary number that then 
drives your operation.” 

The government needs to end 
“lockup quotas,” these “guaran- 
teed minimum” contracts that 
ensure payment to the private 
prison contractor, in return for a 
set minimum number of deten- 
tion beds, whether or not those 
beds are actually needed for use 
and filled, the report explains. 

The report also criticizes the 
use of “tiered pricing,” in which 
ICE receives a discount on each 
person detained above the guar- 
anteed minimum, the report 
says. 

The agreements “serve to pro- 
tect the bottom-line of private 
companies” while incentiviz- 
ing the imprisonment of immi- 
grants, says the report. 

As part of the Intelligence Re- 
form and Terrorism Prevention 
Act of 2004, ICE was required 
to increase its number of beds 
available for immigrant detain- 
ees. From 2006 to 2010, facili- 
ties were created to “maintain” a 
34,000 person (minimum count) 
bed space capacity, the report 


life sentence for murder. “There 
is a myth that separated us from 
our communities; Prison Re- 
naissance seeks to reconnect in- 
carcerated Americans with their 
stake in communities.” 

Another goal of Prison Re- 
naissance is a cultural shift 
in criminal justice policy, De- 
Weaver said, drawing from au- 
thor Michelle Alexander’s The 
New Jim Crow to explain how 
to reduce criminality and incar- 
ceration in our society. 

“Ending the conditions that 
give rise to mass incarcera- 
tion requires a collective buy-in 
from both free and incarcerated 
citizens,” DeWeaver said. “We 
achieve this buy-in by showing 
how committed we are to the 
society we once helped destroy. 
Not lip service but showing the 
world the money. That’s why we 
love art, why it’s our medium. It 
strips you down and shows ev- 
erything.” 

The incarcerated Americans 
involved with Prison Renais- 
sance produce artistic works 
that emphasize honesty and vul- 
nerability. 

“I talk to a lot of free people, 
who have different lives than I 
do, but I’m continually humbled 
by the commonality between 
us,” DeWeaver said. “ Prison 
Renaissance helps to show this 
commonality that we all have. 
Because art strips us bare, it’s 
the perfect medium for reveal- 
ing our common stake in each 
other.” 

“Transforming culture will 
always begin in the minds of 
people,” DeWeaver added. “Peo- 
ple are constrained by the lan- 
guage they use. We can begin to 
change minds by using different 
language.” 


details. 

“Many members of Congress 
have urged ICE to interpret 
this language to require that all 
detention beds be in use at all 
times — that is, that a minimum 
of 34,000 beds not only be fund- 
ed, but also filled, every day,” 
says the report. 

The Center for Constitutional 
Rights and the Detention Watch 
Network, authors of the report, 
say there is a direct link between 
lockup quotas and corporate in- 
terest in immigration detention, 
which is unethical. 

“The private sector should not 
be rewarded for placing a price 
tag on the deprivation of liber- 
ty, and the government should 
be held accountable for being a 
willful participant in this cor- 
rupted system,” say the authors 
of the report. 

Within the past decade, the 
immigration detention system 
has grown by 75 percent, the au- 
thors note. 

“As a first step toward the ul- 
timate closure of all detention 
facilities, ICE should end the 
use of guaranteed minimums 
and tiered pricing, and Congress 
should eliminate the national 
detention bed quota,” the report 
concludes. 


“At San Quentin, we have an- 
swers,” Thomas said. “We have 
community, space and opportu- 
nity.” 

By spring 2016, Prison Re- 
naissance will have a website, 
(prisonrenaissance.org) that 
features incarcerated artists and 
mentorships for incarcerated 
artists. Both present roadmaps 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The government has made 
significant strides over the past 
30 years assisting individuals 
gain freedom after being wrong- 
fully convicted. According to a 
recent study, exonerations have 
more than doubled, growing an 
average of 24 per year from 1989 
through 1999 to an average of 
52 per year from 2000 through 
2010 . 

Wrongful conviction cases 
used in the study spanned 29 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Over 50 percent involved 
murder. Of those wrongfully 
convicted, eight (three percent) 
were female, 22 (eight percent) 
were minors at the time of arrest 
and 13 (five percent) had a cog- 
nitive/mental health limitation. 

“A Study of Victim Experi- 
ences of Wrongful Conviction” 
was sponsored by the National 
Institute of Justice, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) to ascer- 
tain information regarding the 
range and frequency of issues 
victims face as they proceed 
through the exoneration process. 

“The majority of the wrong- 
fully convicted persons were 
African American (49 percent) 
and Caucasian (40 percent), with 
Hispanics comprising five per- 
cent of those wrongfully con- 
victed,” according to the study. 

A high proportion of wrongful 
convictions involved sexual of- 
fenses such as rape (27 percent) 
and/or other sexual offenses (25 
percent). In addition to these al- 
legations, eyewitness misidenti- 
fication contributed to more that 
50 percent of the wrongful con- 
victions, the study shows. 

Improper forensic science 
(29 percent), government mis- 
conduct (25 percent), false 
confessions (20 percent), false 
testimony (16 percent), infor- 
mants/snitches (11 percent) 
and ineffective legal counsels 
(11 percent), respectively, were 


to redemption and explore solu- 
tions to criminality and mass in- 
carceration. The website will be 
a platform to create community 
between incarcerated and free 
artists, activists and educators. 

“Writing gives me power 
within myself,” Thomas noted. 
“Everybody has an innate power 
within themselves.” 


also contributing factors in the 
wrongful convictions process, 
the study added. 

In the majority of these cases 
(65 percent), more than 10 years 
had passed between the original 
conviction and the subsequent 
exoneration. In 20 percent of 
these cases, more than 20 years 
had passed. 

Approximately 52 percent of 
the exonerations identified in 
this study involved DNA evi- 
dence. This is the most common 
factor of these exonerated cases, 
followed by recantation (28 per- 
cent) and a confession by the ac- 
tual offender (18 percent), who 
was identified in 83 (31 percent) 
of the reviewed cases, the study 
added. 

To gain a better understanding 
of the impact of crime on vic- 
tims, the DOJ-sponsored agent, 
ICF International, used surveys 
from 23 service providers that 
reported working with victims 
of a violent crime during or fol- 
lowing exoneration. 

A number of agencies re- 
ported working with victims of 
rape (41 percent), murder (27 
percent), aggravated assault (18 
percent), domestic assault (9 
percent) and robbery (5 percent). 
They reported that 43 percent 
of the cases involved eyewit- 
ness misidentification. Victim 
service providers initiated noti- 
fication for 58 percent of these 
victims. 

To adequately render the 
proper services for victims, 
the study found those agencies 
made these recommendations: 
(1) treat victims with sensitivity 
and compassion; (2) provide vic- 
tims with information on the ex- 
oneration process, DNA testing 
and common causes of wrongful 
conviction and (3) offer victims 
access to both short- and long 
term care. 

The majority of these victims 
(88 percent) first learned about 
the potential wrongful convic- 
tion prior to the exoneration. 
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Poll Reviews America’s Perception on Crime 

‘Government statistics show serious crime decreased 
nearly every year from 1994 through 2010’ 


By Larry Smith 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Seven in 10 Americans say 
there is more crime in the U.S. 
now than there was a year ago - 
up slightly from the 63 percent 
who said so in 2014. Eighteen 
percent say there is less crime, 
and 8 percent say the level of 
crime has stayed the same. 

The results are based on Gal- 
lup’s annual crime poll, con- 
ducted in October. 

“Government statistics show 
serious crime decreased nearly 
every year from 1994 through 
2010,” the report noted. 

Since Gallup began in 1989 
asking Americans about their 
perceptions of crime, majorities 
have said crime worsened com- 
pared to the previous year - with 
more than 80 percent holding 
this view in the ‘80s and early 
‘90s. 

Crime fell over the course of 


By Nathan Hall 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A report saying the majority 
of Arizona inmates are violent 
or repeat offenders is being 
criticized as inaccurate and 
misleading. 

REPORT 

The report was released last 
year by the Arizona Prosecut- 
ing Attorneys Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

“The most serious problem 
with the report is the confla- 
tion of ‘repeat’ and ‘violent’ 
offenders - two categories that 
reflect very different classes of 
criminal. This configuration is 
misleading,” according to a re- 
sponse by Caroline Isaacs, pro- 
gram director of the Arizona 
office of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

“Just over 50 percent of in- 
dividuals are incarcerated for a 
violent offense, according to an 
October report from the Arizo- 


By Lee Jaspar 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Attitudes about the treat- 
ment of inmates in America 
are shifting away from the 
use of “The Hole,” according 
to the Editorial Board of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

“Punishment that consists 
of endless isolation is bar- 
baric,” say activists and legal 
scholars working to end soli- 
tary confinement. 

Growing numbers of men- 
tal health experts consider 
it torture and often it is the 
severely mentally ill who are 


the next decade, reaching a re- 
cord low of 41 percent in 2001. 
By 2002, this figure was back to 
a majority, and ranged from 53 
percent to 74 percent in the de- 
cade that followed. 

The overall violent crime rate 
for rape, sexual and aggravated 
assault, robbery and simple as- 
sault fell from 80 victimizations 
per 1,000 persons in 1994 to 19 
per 1,000 in 2010, according to 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics. 

While 87 percent of Ameri- 
cans in 1993 said crime was up, 
this figure dropped to 41 per- 
cent in 2001. But the percent- 
age perceiving more crime shot 
up again to 62 percent in 2002 

- around the time of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., sniper shootings 

- and has remained fairly high 
ever since, despite actual crime 
rates falling in most years. 

Perceptions of greater crime 
are much lower in the West (64 


na Department of Corrections. 
And 51.4 percent are serving 
their first prison term,” Isaacs 
wrote in her December critique. 

“Drug addicts, alcoholics, 
and people with mental ill- 
nesses often commit multiple 
offenses due to their inability 
to control their behavior. This 
does not mean they belong in 
prison,” Isaacs wrote. 

ARIZONA 

The most contrary asser- 
tion in the report is that Ari- 
zona’s truth-in-sentencing law 
(and high incarcerating rate) is 
credited for the recent decline 
in crime, Isaacs stated. 

“Yet, the data demonstrate 
the crime rate increased and 
decreased both before and af- 
ter introduction of truth-in- 
sentencing. Many other states 
have deliberately reduced their 
prison population through 
sentencing reforms and seen 
an even greater drop in crime 
rates.” 


subjected to this form of cus- 
tody. 

“Of the 1.5 million people 
housed in state prisons, about 
66,000 are in some form of 
restricted housing,” accord- 
ing to the newspaper. 

Due to a legal settlement 
in Pennsylvania, by mid-2016 
the state must stop sending 
seriously mentally ill inmates 
to restricted housing, the 
Post-Gazette editorial noted. 

“It’s a step in the right di- 
rection, but Pennsylvania - 
and the nation - must work 
on getting rid of The Hole for 
good,” the editorial stated. 


percent) than in the East (69 
percent) and the South (71 per- 
cent), while Midwesterners (76 
percent) are likely to say crime 
has increased. Those who live in 
rural areas (75 percent) are more 
inclined to say crime is up than 
those in suburban areas (69 per- 
cent) or cities (68 percent). 

Since Barack Obama took of- 
fice in 2009, conservatives (80 
percent this year) and Republi- 
cans (79 percent) have been the 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

As the U.S. remains one of 
the five nations with the most 
executions in the world, critics 
opposing capital punishment 
are confronting the myths of its 
effectiveness. 

Matthew Rozsa, writer for 
Salon.com, claims the debate 
about the death penalty is 
“riddled with misinformation”; 
challenging these myths won’t 
just create necessary policy 
change, it’ll save lives. 

One myth is that the death 
penalty helps stop crime, Roza 
said. 

He cited a 2009 study published 
in the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology that said 88 
percent of the country’s top 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Rikers is a bunch of New 
York City jails bunched on 
an island that is plagued with 
a history of violence so bad 
it has been documented by 
the U.S. Justice Department. 
Mayor Bill de Blasio came up 
with pre-solitary confinement 
to curb violence, but critics say 
his solution is merely a way 
of circumventing solitary re- 
forms. 

Blasio allotted $27.3 mil- 
lion for the creation of what 
was labeled Enhanced Super- 
vised Housing Unit (ESHU) 
and rushed it to the Board of 
Correction to be approved. It 
was in a 6-2 vote. The mayor 
appointed three of the board 
members just three weeks be- 
fore the vote, according to Ra- 
ven Rakia of The Nation. 

In ESHU, prisoners are al- 
lowed seven hours of out-of- 
cell time, compared to 14 in 
general population. Each unit 
has 21 cameras and 50 beds, 
plus a higher staff-to-inmate 
ratio. ESHU has 250 cells. 

Critics argue that ESHU un- 
dermines the new solitary con- 
finement reforms. For example, 
while you can only be held in 
solitary 30 days with a manda- 
tory seven-day break, you can 
be housed in ESHU indefinite- 
ly. Those who are mentally ill 
or under 18 are banned from 


most likely to perceive current 
crime in the U.S. as higher than 
in the year prior, compared with 
liberals (57 percent) and Demo- 
crats (65 percent) who have been 
much less likely to say crime 
is up since Obama was elected. 
This pattern was reversed when 
George W. Bush was in office. 

Nearly six in 10 Americans 
say U.S. crime is an “extremely” 
or “very” serious problem - up 
slightly from 55 percent in 2014 


criminologist don’t believe the 
death penalty acts as a deterrent 
to homicides, 87 percent believed 
abolishing it won’t have any 
affect on the murder rates, and 75 
percent agree that Congress and 
state legislatures get distracted 
from finding solutions to crime 
problems. 

Another myth is that anti-death 
penalty activists care more about 
criminals than their victims and 
for that matter all of the inmates 
on death row are guilty criminals, 
Rozsa states. 

To dispel that argument, 
Cassandra Stubbs, director of 
ACLU, told MSNBC, the death 
penalty has innocence problems, 
and its days are numbered. There 
is good reason to suspect that 
many of the people put to death 
in this country have not been 


solitary. 

However, according to an 
April ESHU report, 59 percent 
of the people housed in ESH 
unit had a mental-illness diag- 
nosis, according to Rakia. 

In 1990, 1,552 slashings oc- 
curred on the island, according 
to a story in The Nation writ- 
ten by Rakia called Rikers Is 
Reforming Solitary Confine- 
ment — with Solitary Confine- 
ment? 

In 2011, the number of slash- 
ings went down to 35 but rose 
to 90 in 2014. Meanwhile, as- 
saults on staff jumped 50 per- 
cent with guard-on-inmate 
use-of-force raised to 4,074. 

Commissioner Joseph Ponte 
said an ESHU was necessary 
to control the most dangerous 
and violent inmates, according 
to the article. 

An analysis for ESHU place- 
ment is used that predicts 
which incarcerated men have 
a propensity for violence. Fac- 
tors that can make an inmate 
eligible include fighting, be- 
ing classified part of a Secu- 
rity Risk Group, involvement 
in gang-related violence, using 
or possessing a weapon or in- 
volvement in protests, riots or 
disturbances. 

Also, 63 percent were housed 
in ESHU for being in a gang. 
Things like association with 
know gang members, wear- 
ing certain colors or an infor- 
mant’s word could label you 


and just 1 percentage point be- 
low the high for this measure in 
surveys conducted from 2000 to 
2010. About one in three say the 
problem is “moderately” seri- 
ous, while 5 percent say it’s “not 
serious at all.” 

Results for this Gallup poll are 
based on telephone interviews 
conducted in October with a 
random sample of 1,015 adults, 
aged 18 and older, living in all 
50 states and DC. 


killers at all. 

Professors John J. Donohue 
of Yale Law School and Justin 
Wolfers of the University of 
Pennsylvania did a comparative 
study on the rates of violence 
between states using capital 
punishment and those that 
abolished it. In conclusion, the 
study “failed to find any evidence 
of a deterrent effect.” 

Columbia Law School 
professor Jeffrey Fagan and 
a group of researchers did a 
comparative analysis of the 
crime rate in Hong Kong, which 
abolished the death penalty in 
1993, and Singapore, which 
uses it as mandatory for murder. 
According to Roza’s story, “They 
found little difference in violent 
crime rates between the two 
cities.” 


for the Security Risk Group. 

One prisoner claims he was 
placed in ESHU for a scalpel 
allegation that was dismissed 
and a 2011 assault on staff that 
occurred on a prior Rikers Is- 
land stay, according to Rakia. 

“Why am I being punished 
for the same thing twice?” the 
prisoner in question asked The 
Nation, according to Rakia’s 
article. “I did the box already.” 

Prisoners complain that 
ESHU is worse than solitary 
confinement. Out of cell time 
has been denied because of 
lockdowns for issues as minor 
as wearing a tank top, accord- 
ing to Rakia. 

The guards use MK-9 spray 
whenever a detainee does 
“anything (the guards) don’t 
want him to do.” A BOC report 
confirms that Use-of-Force-C 
tactics (including the use of 
pepper spray) were employed 
more during the first two 
months of ESHU’s operation 
than in a punitive segregation 
unit, or in maximum-security 
general-population units,” 
wrote Rakia. 

“The public ...accused the 
department of trying to roll 
back the solitary confinement 
reforms that the board had 
been focusing on for so long,” 
wrote Rakia. 

“I’ve done four years in the 
Box, and honesty, there’s re- 
ally no difference,” a prisoner 
told Rakia. 
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Volunteers Honored at S. Q. Christmas Banquet 


By Wesley Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

More than 300 people packed 
the San Quentin Protestant 
Chapel for a Christmas season 
banquet to honor some 50 vol- 
unteers from 16 churches who 
support the prisoners during the 
year. 

The annual banquet, held Dec. 
12, featured a feast of turkey and 
chicken, potato salad, macaroni 
salad, pizza, cake and coffee. 

Chaplain Mardi Jackson 
presented certificates of ap- 
preciation to the volunteer in- 
dividuals and groups including 
McGlothen Temple, Greater 
Love, Jeff Williams, New Faith 
Cathedral, Victory Outreach, 
Cornerstone, Hillside Covenant, 
Man to Man Ministries, Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, 
The Well, Grace and Mercy, 
Allen Temple, One Accord Min- 
istries, Wings of Love, Tiburon 
Baptist Church, Maranatha, and 
Christ Bible Church. 

San Quentin News adviser 
John Eagan, who is also a mem- 
ber of Tiburon Baptist Church, 
received the certificate on behalf 
of his church. 

Eagan asked all of the volun- 
teers to stand up and asked the 
inmates, “Why are they here?” 
The inmates shouted, “They 
love us!” 

“That’s true,” Eagan respond- 
ed, “but the real reason they 
come in here is because they 
believe they make a positive dif- 
ference in your lives. What they 
have also learned is that you 
make a positive change in their 
lives.” 

Three of the churches, 
Victory Outreach, Cornerstone 
and Maranatha hold Bible study 
classes for inmates and also 
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Inmates and volunteers enjoying each other’s company before the big feast 


at. There are so many programs 
here. At most, other prisons Eve 
been at, maybe 10 at most.” 

Eagan said, “This is a perfect 
example of where a community 
and the San Quentin prisoners 
come together as friends and 
for peace. This is one of the few 
places I will go in San Quentin 
and see prisoners smiling.” 

Chaplain Jackson also gave 
special thanks to volunteers 
Kathleen Jackson and Mike 
Bonnel for their service. 

She also thanked Bishop Leon 
Ralph of the Legacy Fund for 
his commitment and financial 
support of the ministry at San 
Quentin. 

Opening prayer was by 
Minis Per Moody; benediction 
was given by Elder Derrick 
Holloway. 


offer residential housing after 
prisoners are returned to their 
communities. In addition, some 
of these churches come inside 
the prison and to the cell-blocks 
to sing Christmas carols. 

Before the Christmas ban- 
quet began all of the Christian 
workers formed a circle and 
held hands as Chris Harris said 
a prayer. 

The chapel choir led the 
crowd with holiday music. The 
audience came alive and began 
to sing along to Praise the Lord. 

Tim Homes said he came to 
San Quentin five months ago 
from Wasco State Prison. 

“I am very glad to be able to 
come to San Quentin. The Gar- 
den Protestant Chapel welcomed 
me with a warm heart. I am 
proud to be part of this event,” 
Homes said. 

Lawrence Pela commented, 
“I have never seen anything like 
this at the other prisons I’ve been 
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Participants of the banquet anticipating a feast of turkey, chicken, 
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‘Music Is About Freedom,’ Naima Shalhoub Tells Prisoners 



By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Naima Shalhoub and Marcus 
Shelby expressed the seven 
principles of Kwanzaa through 
their music at the fourth annual 
celebration inside San Quentin’s 
Catholic Chapel. 

“This is what music is: it’s 
about freedom; it’s about fel- 
lowship and sharing with com- 
munity and what places need it 
the most,” said Shalhoub. 

Before a packed room, Shal- 
houb used her jazzy voice and 
Shelby rocked the bass guitar 
to delight the crowd with their 
performances of seven songs. 

“The music is in line with 
the principle of Kwanzaa,” said 
Shelby. “Part of who I am is an 
extension of these principles.” 

Father George Williams 
opened with a call to stand 
against the demonization of 
Islam. 

“We want to encourage ev- 
eryone at S.Q. to avoid the ste- 
reotyping of Muslims,” said 
Williams. “In the season of 
light, when we celebrate Christ- 
mas, Kwanzaa and Hanukkah; 
join us for an end to violence 
carried out in the name of any 
religion.” 

Bread and Roses brought the 
artists in. The organization has 
been bringing musicians into 
San Quentin for 40 years, ac- 


cording to Lisa Starbird. 

“We believe in the healing 
power of music,” said Starbird, 
who has been with Bread and 
Roses for eight 1/2 years. 

Prisoner David Jassy opened 
with a song performed in 
Wolof, the language of Gambia, 
accompanied by Samuel Wogie, 
who spoke in Swahili. Shelby 
added bass. 

“David, that was amazing. I 
hope you don’t mind I jumped 
in and played with you,” said 
Shelby. 

In honor of Umoja (Unity), 
they performed “Ain’t Gonna 
Let Nobody Turn Me Around,” 


inspired by the unity demon- 
strated during the civil rights 
marches. S.Q.’s Lee “Jazz” Jas- 
par joined in on the piano. 


“We believe in the 
healing power 
of musk ” 


Raphael Calix hosted the 
event, pausing the singing be- 
fore the impatient crowd to 
observe the prayers and rituals 
of Kwanzaa, including pouring 


the libation into the Kikambe 
Cha Umoja (Unity Cup) to hon- 
or the ancestors. 

“The prayers are straightfor- 
ward — calling on us to be sin- 
cere and to be honorable,” said 
Calix. “We honor our ancestors 
and the positive lives they lived 
by emulating them.” 

The music resumed with 
“Rise,” an original song writ- 
ten by Shalhoub. It represented 
Kugichagulia (Self Determina- 
tion). 

“So this song, ‘Rise,’ I actu- 
ally wrote it thinking about my- 
self, a little Brown girl... I wrote 
it imagining what I would tell 


myself,” said Shalhoub. 

The “Work Song” represent- 
ed Ujima (Collective Work and 
Responsibility). S.Q.’s Dwight 
Krizman joined the growing 
band on the drums. 

For Ujamaa (Cooperative 
Economics), Shalhoub sang an- 
other of her inspirational songs 
called “A River Inside You.” 

“Sometimes it feels like I’m 
going nowhere, held captive by 
the highs and lows, but I know 
none of it can define me,” sang 
Shalhoub. “I find myself run- 
ning into the arms of things 
that try to keep me numb, but 
I know the gift is inside to help 
me find my freedom.” 

Nia (Purpose) was expressed 
with “Keep Your Eyes on the 
Prize,” which Shelby mentioned 
was sung during the civil rights 
movement to keep up the sense 
of humanity and purpose. S.Q.’s 
Gino Sevacos was called up to 
play percussion. 

Bessie Smith’s “Work House 
Blues” was played in honor of 
Kuumba (Creativity). Shelby 
talked about how the minds of 
slaves created Blues. 

Jaspar ignited the crowd with 
a passionate piano solo, draw- 
ing applause. 

“If I had done what my baby 
told me, I wouldn’t be in here 
today, I wouldn’t be in this jail- 
house with six more years to 
pay,” sang Shalhoub. 
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TEDx Encourages Discussions On Criminal 


Continued from Page 1 

age 17, he was convicted of 
murder/robbery and given a life 
sentence. 

“Financial illiteracy has been 
a disease that has crippled our 
nation,” he said. “Seventy per- 
cent of criminals are driven 
by money issues. You can’t 
have full rehabilitation without 
learning money management.” 

Warden Ron Davis said, “Ev- 
erybody has ideas about prison, 
but two things echo from today: 
opportunity and responsibility. 
Hearing these guys talk about 
accepting responsibility and 
then having them take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that 
we’ve provided will help them 
become successful members of 
our society.” 

TEDx was first brought in- 
side prisons by Jo Dee Davis 
as a challenge from inmates in 
Ohio. 

Davis ran a computer lab for 
16 years in Marion Correction- 
al Institute. After she showed 
TEDx to the men, they believed 
they could perform the same 
or even better, she said. Since 
then, there have been two TEDx 
events in Washington State, 
three in Pennsylvania prisons 
and in California at Ironwood 
State Prison. 

The first TEDx in Pennsylva- 
nia was held at a women’s pris- 
on, said co-coordinator Janet 
Kelley. “The themes in the male 
prisons were mainly about their 
programs. The women’s TEDx 
talks were emotional and about 
redemption.” 

The San Quentin theme, Life 
Revealed, was produced by 
Delia Cohen and San Quentin 
Television. It sought “to create 
an experience that encourages 
new perspectives and ideas 
through discussions and part- 
nerships that will lead to mean- 
ingful and lasting solutions to 
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Dionne Wilson told a packed audience about her life changing experience 
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building safer and healthier 
communities,” the program 
reads. 

Prison Reform Needed: 

Reforming the criminal jus- 
tice system became a central 
theme by many speakers. 

Former U.S. Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert E. Rubin spoke 
about poverty, prisons and gov- 
ernment responsibility. 

“Combating poverty should 
be a part of the economic policy 
of the government,” Rubin said. 

He pointed out the obstacles 
one is up against when getting 
out of prison: reentering society 
and finding employment. 

“Those incarcerated need to 
continue to take advantage of 
opportunity, and we as a soci- 
ety need to make sure that peo- 
ple have access to opportunity 
to make contributions to our so- 
ciety,” Rubin said. “People out- 
side of prison need to learn that 
you are not just the crime you 
committed. We are all ... much 
more than the single worst thing 
we’ve ever done.” 

The importance of “how we 
talk about the criminal justice 
system,” was discussed by Neal 
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Barsky, creator of The Mar- 
shall Project web site. 

“How do we put criminal 
justice reform on the national 
agenda?” Barsky asked. He 
then quoted Black activist El- 
dridge Cleaver, who said, “’Ei- 
ther you’re going to be a part 
of the solution or a part of the 
problem.’” 

Barsky reflected on this life 
and his inaction to social prob- 
lems. 

“I hadn’t done anything 
wrong, but I didn’t do anything 
right.” 

Barsky said that through 
storytelling, reality about the 
criminal justice system could 
be brought into the national 
spotlight. “That’s why I started 
The Marshall Project. We need 
to bring these stories out so that 
the criminal justice system is in 
the national light. Think about 
how journalists affected the 
Vietnam War and civil rights. 
Think about how Selma affect- 
ed civil rights. 

“If you really want to under- 
stand The Marshall Project, 
read San Quentin News,” he 
added. 

Crime survivor Dionne Wil- 
son told the audience how she 
found forgiveness for her hus- 
band’s murderer. 

“July 25, 2005, my life 
changed forever,” Wilson said 
with tears falling. “I went to 
bed thinking tragedy wouldn’t 
touch me. I thought as long our 
prisons were filled, I was safe.” 

Wilson described her emo- 
tional turmoil while seeking 
closure following her husband’s 
murder. After conflicting feel- 
ing rooted in revenge, Wilson 
met with Insight Prison Project 
(IPP) facilitators. She said she 
didn’t expect to connect with 
people who had similar stories 
like hers. 
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Officer E. Stanford 

“I learned that the key to my 
healing was connecting with 
people who had done great 
harm and were seeking their 
own healing,” Wilson said. “It 
was clear that more suffering 
wasn’t the answer; the key to 
healing comes from programs 
like VOEG (Victims Offender 
Education Group).” 

“VOEG is emotional work 
that explores the impact of 
crime, to build empathy, to heal 
unresolved trauma. Watching 
people become transformed 
completely erased my need 
to see the person who killed 
my husband executed. I never 
thought I’d have the experience 
of having this emotional heal- 
ing or support. It’s been amaz- 
ing. It’s really sad that these 
programs are so rare outside 
of San Quentin. We need to 
change that. 

“Make them available. They 
reduce violence in prison. They 
transform the lives of people 
on both sides of prison walls. 
Say ‘yes’ to media. People need 
to know that’s going on inside 
prisons. Keep ways to connect 
prisoners and families. 

“To society: I ask that you set 
aside what you think you know 
and get curious. Don’t ignore 
the harm they’ve caused. But, 
be open to the fact that people 
change. I ask you be open to the 
fact that redemption is possible. 
I want you to forgive by allow- 
ing the debt of formerly incar- 
cerated people to be paid. But, 
the stigma lasts too long. They 
are marginalized for housing, 
employment, mental health 
support. It will take all of us 
working together.” 

Inmate Darnell “Mo” Wash- 
ington focused on leadership 


and the value of education. 

He said his educational inspi- 
ration came from his uncle who 
told him that when he gradu- 
ated from high school, he’d buy 
him whatever he wanted. How- 
ever, his uncle was killed before 
he graduated; his life was fur- 
ther jolted when his cousin was 
killed. 

Washington said the incidents 
resulted in anger, rage and a de- 
sire for revenge through gang 
violence. 

After being convicted of mur- 
der, receiving a life sentence 
and serving about 15 years, he 
discovered Restorative Justice 
and Criminal Gangs Anony- 
mous, which changed his 
thinking and gave him an un- 
derstanding of how his past af- 
fected him and his community. 

Washington then began to 
notice that a lot of younger in- 
mates were not getting their 
GED certificates, so he wanted 
to make a difference, like his 
uncle wanted to do with him. 

“It doesn’t take much to make 
a difference in someone’s life,” 
Washington said. 

He told the youngsters that if 
they passed their GED test, he’d 
give them his prison paycheck, 
which was $20. After more than 
a dozen people passed the GED 
test, and more continued to pass 
at a higher rate than he could 
handle, he began cooking food 
for graduates. 

“When my uncle believed 
in me, it showed that someone 
cared and I did better,” Wash- 
ington said. “Sit face-to-face 
with your family members, and 
let them know that you believe 
in them.” 

Ex- Offender’s Perspective: 

Troy Williams spent 18 years 
behind bars before earning a 
release date. It was his fifth 
appearance before the parole 
board. 

He began with an apology to 
his daughter and victims of his 
crimes and then drew on the 
struggles of re-entry caused by 
the lack of resources. 

Williams said that he was pa- 
roled to a drug-infested neigh- 
borhood with prostitutes and 
trash all over the street. 

“I felt like I was paroled to a 
neighborhood of throw-aways,” 
Williams said. “It was the tools 
that I learned while in prison 
that protected me from harm. I 
had to get away from the feel- 
ing of worthlessness. I watched 
about 30 men succumb to the 
pressures of the environment ... 
dope or whatever. 

“When things got rough 
for me, I thought about my 
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daughter, my mother. I thought 
about all the people depending 
on my success. I had a plan that 
I’d waited 20 years of get to. I 
knew that I needed to build a 
support group. I knew I couldn’t 
do it alone; so I reached out to 
the only community I knew, the 
volunteers in this audience here 
today. 

“Most of society is missing 
the benefits of what the men in 
here have to offer. There are 
many men here who are many 
teachers. We need to learn how 
to take the skills that the men 
here have developed and bring 
them to the community.” 

Williams closed by saying, “I 
don’t understand why society 
spent $50,000 a year to keep me 
in prison, but nothing to keep 
me out.” 

From The Eyes of a C/O: 

Correctional Officer Ernest 
Stanford discussed rehabilita- 
tion from a guard’s perspective. 

Stanford, a correctional offi- 
cer for 14 years, said he’s always 
wanted to be in law enforce- 
ment. 

“My life is on the line every 
time I come to work,” Stanford 
said. 

He said his career began by 
working on Death Row. Howev- 
er, the last four years he’s been 
assigned to the Education De- 
partment. 

Stanford told a story about 
meeting an inmate who had 
just arrived at San Quentin and 
wanted to find out about pro- 
grams. Stanford instructed the 
inmate to meet him in the Edu- 
cation Department the following 
day. 

“When I got to work, he was 
waiting for me,” Stanford said. 
“I watched his entire transfor- 
mation into a facilitator that 
helps a lot of other inmates. 

“Life has revealed to me that 
everyone has a chance. I asked 
that you extend your hand and 
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show them the way to jobs and 
shelter. When I retire, hopefully, 
I could set up a transition home 
for the incarcerated.” 

More Ideas for Reform: 

Sha Stepter-Wallace compared 
street hustlers to business entre- 
preneurs and weaved in how his 
transformation from drug dealer 
to motivational speaker is ben- 
eficial to public safety. 

Stepter-Wallace said he grew 
up in an environment where his 
earliest childhood memories 
were of the smell of cocaine and 
sound of money-counters. 

He said life as a drug dealer 
gave him an understanding of 
supply and demand, along with 
the ability to “manage inven- 
tory.” However, he missed “life 
lessons” and found the basic 
facts about drug dealing: its il- 
legal, dangerous and immoral. 

He lamented on the shame for 
selling crack to a teenaged preg- 
nant girl. 

“The talents of a street hustler 
are rooted in exploitation,” he 
said. 

After arriving at San Quentin, 
Stepter-Wallace said educational 
opportunities allowed him to 
transform himself and find le- 
gitimacy by studying business 
entrepreneurship. 

“I found that entrepreneurs 
have hustle. They’d take risks,” 
he said. 

Stepter-Wallace said he be- 
lieves he can reform street hus- 
tlers into honest businessmen. 
He noted The Last Mile, an en- 
trepreneurship program at San 
Quentin: “There is a zero re- 
cidivism rate for The Last Mile 
graduates who made it to the 
streets,” he said to an applaud- 
ing audience. 

An interesting perspective of 
Life Revealed came from Pete 
Worden, CEO of Breakthrough 
Prize Foundation. 

After a vague explanation 
about relativity, Worden lauded 
the work of scientists and the 
fact that his foundation awards 
$3 million annually to promote 
science. 

Worden then switched to NA- 
SA’s search for intelligent life in 
outer space that ended with its 
message: “We are here. We are 
alive.” 

Find Center, by Chung Kao, 
was his journey about the ben- 
efits of mediation and yoga in 
search of peace. 

Kao said that he spent his first 
13 years incarcerated pursuing 
self-discovery. 

“Violence-to-violence was 
the way I thought,” Kao said. 
“But, deep inside I felt some- 
thing wasn’t right. I wasn’t me. 
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I returned to center, time and 
again. He who overcomes self is 
mighty. I found center through 
meditation. I believe if everyone 
looks inside, they’ll have such a 
transformation.” 

Veteran Ron Self began his 
talk on the shame he felt after a 
suicide attempt. 

In 2012, Self began a self-help 
group at San Quentin called Vet- 
erans Healing Veterans From 
The Inside Out. Its concept cen- 
ters on understanding how sol- 
diers are taught their duties in 
Boot Camp. Self contends that 
in order for the soldier to proper- 
ly re-integrate into society, there 
needs to be a Boot Camp Out. 

Self’s program utilizes the act 
of writing as narrative therapy. 

“Things happen from writing 
down what you’ve experienced,” 
Self said. “It gives the person the 
ability to share bad experiences 
and resolve old traumas.” 

Second Chances, by David 
Le, focused on the quandary of 
first-time offenders. 

Le is serving 40 years to life 
for second-degree murder. 

The Vietnam refugee spoke 
about his struggles of making it 
in America. 

“I’m convicted of a violent 
crime, but I’m not violent by 
nature,” Le said. “It paints a dis- 
torted picture of who I am. The 
determination of whether a per- 
son is a violent person should be 
found upon who that person is 
today, not the crime he has done 
a long time ago. I hope our de- 
sire for redemption shows that 
we are not monsters but people 
who want a second chance.” 

Inspector General Bob Barton 
discussed the effects of rehabili- 
tation. 

“We need to change how we 
use our prisons so people come 
out better and not make them 
worse. We’ve been doing the 
same thing over and over again, 
and expecting different results. 
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I am tired of seeing the same 
thing; that’s why I want to make 
a difference.” 

Barton said the old model of 
punishment, incapacitation, de- 
terrence and overlooking reha- 
bilitation is short-sighted. 

“Punishment is not a long- 
lasting solution to crime. There 
has to be rehabilitation. Trans- 
formation is a process and is the 
only thing that will have a long- 
lasting effect on society,” Barton 
said. “When a person takes per- 
sonal responsibility, there needs 
to be things like education. 
However, for every person in a 
program, there are 50 on a wait- 
ing list. Still, the opportunities 
need to outweigh the obstacles.” 

Barton closed his talk by us- 
ing the story of How the Grinch 
Stole Christmas to say, “If the 
Grinch could do it, anyone can.” 

Jacque Verduin began by talk- 
ing about his father’s ordeal of 
overcoming the aftereffects of 
being used as forced labor dur- 
ing World War II. Verduin said 
that his life was shaped by his 
father’s willingness to meet with 
his captors and forgive them. 

“My father came back a 
changed man,” said Verduin, 
who now teach inmates self- 
control through a program 
called Guiding Rage Into Power 
(GRIP). 

“The main goal of GRIP is to 
leave prison before you get out,” 
he said. “Twenty-five percent of 
our graduates have gotten out, 
and none have come back in 
spite of a 60 percent recidivism 
rate (for others).” According to 
CDCR it is actually 54.3 per- 
cent. 

Verduin was accompanied by 
GRIP graduate, Fateen Lateef 
Jackson. 

“We have learned how to 
change suffering to healing,” 
Jackson said. “I learned in GRIP 
that hurt people hurt people. 
Healed people heal people.” 

Jackson took responsibility 
for his past violence and wrong- 
ful acts in a performance of Spo- 
ken Word, called The Apologetic 
Salute. 

Shakespeare in Prison: 

Suraya Keating of the Marin 
Shakespeare Company told 
the audience, “We are using 
Shakespeare to reveal all the 
light within us,” adding, “We 
use themes from Shakespeare 
to create parallel plays to create 
something about our own lives.” 

Several inmate actors dis- 
cussed scenes from The Tempest 
and The Life and Death of Julius 
Caesar and how drama therapy 
helped them transform. 

“I realized I’ve always been 
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an actor,” said Antwan “Banks” 
Williams. “How I acted with my 
family was different than how 
I acted with my friends, which 
isn’t how I acted in the streets. 
With one face comes many 
characters. How we use them 
ultimately shapes how we treat 
each other.” 

“This program has allowed 
me to explore a lot of traumatic 
issues that sent me to prison,” 
Le’Mar “Maverick” Harrison 
said. “These programs helped 
me learn that if I can transform 
myself, maybe I can earn a 
change at redemption.” 

CDCR’s Plan for Lifers: 

The new budget for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) is expanding services 
to life-term inmates, according 
to Brante Choate, acting direc- 
tor of the department’s Division 
of Rehabilitative Programs. 

“It’s about finding programs 
that cater to lifers specifically. 
The governor recently met with 
75 parolees and, based on that 
discussion, he now wants CDCR 
to adopt the types of programs 
geared to help them upon re- 
entry,” Choate said. 

The San Quentin Base: 

“Inmates all over the state ask 
to be transferred to San Quen- 
tin,” said opening speaker Di- 
ana Toche, CDCR undersecre- 
tary of Health Care Services. 

“We have dedicated staff and 
more than 3,000 volunteers who 
come inside San Quentin to help 
with these programs. That’s part 
of the community partnerships 
that makes San Quentin so 
strong. Programs are essential 
to show that rehabilitation has 
happened,” Toche said. “So, 
it is incumbent for CDCR to 
make these programs available 
for every inmate.” 



J, 
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Across 

1. Quentin News 

4. Pixar movie Story 

7. Base unit of area in 
the Metric System 
10. 2 Broke Girls 
Actress Dennings 

13. A poem of praise 

14. Iron origin 

15. PBS Show 

16. Diamonds, slang 

17. Recreational activities 
19. To deteriorated, Adj. 

21. Compensation plan 

qualifying employees 
shares of the company 
stock, Abbrev. 

23. Hadrons Collider location 

24. Actor Bruce or Laura 
27. The nasal passages 

29. TV Show VEEP 

Actor Tony 
33. Flour product 

35. Efficient light 
source, Abbrev. 

36. Pixar movie about a robot 

37. City in N. France 

on the Somme River 
39. Cultural heritage 
or nationality, Adj. 

41. “Elastic Heart” song artist 

42. List of book’s 
chapter, Abbrev. 

43. People who work with 
concrete, stone, & brick 

46. Crystalline mineral 

that is the chief ore of lead 

49. Province in China 

50. Generation 

52. Forest fire starter 

54. Bible garden 

55. Cocktail lounge 
instrument 

57. Devours or destroys 

58. Emissions caused 
by burning this 

60. Unsealed or unwrapped 
62. Name of package 
company for inmates 

65. To place in a grave, bury 

69. Debra Messing 90’s 

TV show & Stacy 

70. Produce in small 
qty., Abbrev. 

72. 18 Down Movement 
that encourages inmate 
expression through 


73. The Tell-Tell Heart 
author Edgar Allen 

74. Computer platform 
using disks 

75. Boat equipment 

76. Chinese philosopher 

77. Military 
HUMVEE’s worry 

Down 

1. Universal Distress 

2. A nucleotide that is 
converted to ATP, Abbrev. 

3. Matrix Character 

4. VGSQ’s Toys for 

5. War of the Worlds 
author Wells 

6. Plural of you 

7. News Organization 

8. Flowers for loved one 
for Valentine’s Day 

9. Drew Barrymore 

movie After. 

10. SQ News Column 
C.A.T. Speaks 

11. Perfect tennis serve 

12. Movie about a 
talking bear 

18. Movement involving 
incarcerated artists: 
“Prison ” 

20. A harsher sentence due to 
the circumstances 
of a crime 

22. Intimate Friends 

23. Surrender formally 

24. Robber Cooper 

25. Baseball player stat 

26. Dreaming stage of sleep 

28. Prefix meaning returning 

to a previous state 

30. Boxer Muhammad 

31. A type of company 

32. Recipient of a specific 
action 

34. Football Hall of Famer 
Sanders 

36. Bruce Willis comedy 
The 9 Yards 

38. Indian flat bread 

40. Place to go when an 
inmate is ill 

43. Matthew McConaughey 
& Reese Witherspoon 
movie 

44. Word for “One” 

(Scottish origin) 



If everybody loves anybody who loves somebody, 
under what circumstances would it not be true 
that everybody loves everybody? 

The Answer to Last Months Trivia is: 

President must be elected into office. 

The winner to last Month’s puzzle is: 

Johnny Capistrano 

Congratulation to Leroy Lucas for also getting 
last month’s puzzle correct. 

Rules 

The prize will be for completion of brain twister 
puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent 
via U-Save-Em’ envelope to San Quentin News! 
Education Department. Only one entry per person. 

All correct submissions will be placed in a hat. 
The winner will be picked by a drawing of the 
first correct answer from that hat. 

The prize is 2 Granola Bars. Prize will only 
be offered to inmates with privilege group 
status that allows for the prize items. Inmates 
transferred, sent to ad-seg, or otherwise not 
available to claim their prize will result in 
forfeiture. 

The answer and winner’s name will be published 
in the next issue of the San Quentin News . 
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45. Rock song by AWOL 
Nation 

46. Former Jets QB 

Smith 

47. Golden State, Lakers, 
Knicks are part of this 
association 

48. Aged a specific amount of 
years, Abbrev. 

49. 2nd lightest periodical 
chemical element, Abbrev. 

51. The state of the original 
Walking Dead setting, 
Abbrev. 

53. Monetary unit for 
India, Abbrev. 

55. Flour product 

56. A play with an aria 

59. Seaport & Capital 

of Norway 

61. Within or inner 

62. Me, Myself, __ I 

63. Zuckerberg’s position 
at Facebook 

64. Music medium (Plural) 

66. Ron Howard’s name on 
the Andy Griffith’s show 

67. Homer Simpson’s 
bartender 

68. Origin word of a sleeping 
hollow in the ground 

71. Hospital worker 
Title, Abbrev. 

72. Monetary unit of Laos 



S tudies shows that 
secondhand smoke 
decreases a person’s 
ability to hear low fre- 
quencies by 1.8 times. 

L ondon is home to 
the first subway 
system in the world. 

U nhealthy teeth and 
gums can cause 
bacteria to enter the 
bloodstream, which 
increases the risk of a 
heart attack . 

G olf courses today 
have 18 holes, but 
in the mid- 19th century, 
full length golf courses 
had no set numbers of 
holes and the size of 
the golf courses varied. 

A recent European 
study found no link 
between cell phone use 
and cancer. 

B abies, on average, 
blink their eyes 
less than adults. 

E lephants, on 

average, will cycle 
through 28 sets of teeth 
throughout their entire 
lifespan. 

D uring the Gulf 
War, Iraq was 
bombarded by 88,500 
tons of bombs. 
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Fire Inside Tells Women Prisoners’ Stories 


Book Review 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

For the San Quentin News 
staff, reporting news from the 
perspective of women prison- 
ers is challenging. So reading 
an authentic source, such as The 
Fire Inside, became a portal 
into their world. 

“The transformation that pris- 
oners’ words go through from 
being a spoken ‘gripe’ to a print- 
ed article validates the writer’s 
sense that their thoughts and 
feelings are objective; that they 
speak to others who hear them 
in this form,” wrote inmate 
Urszula Wislanka. 

The Fire Inside is a newslet- 
ter, which has published 50 edi- 
tions in 18 years. As an incar- 
cerated man, I felt privileged to 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

For years, the members of 
SQ Reviews have heard stories 
about the A&E sensation, The 
Walking Dead. We gnawed our 
pillows in envy. Finally, we 
joined the land of the living in 
2014 when KRON 4 syndicated 
Walking Dead (WD). We could 
then put our pillows to proper 
use - a cushioned tray for a 
bowl of snacks. 

WD is such a sensation in 
San Quentin that several Incar- 
cerated-Americans greet each 
other on what we call Walking 
Dead Day with “It’s Tuesday!” 
We depart with the same excla- 
mation; it’s like the new “ban- 
jour.” 

SQ Reviews meets in the 
lot between the education de- 
partment and the San Quentin 
News office to talk about the 
fifth season of Walking Dead. 
We quickly fall into disagree- 
ment about a central character, 
Rick Grimes. Grimes is a for- 
mer sheriff who served as the 
show’s bright moral compass in 
Season 1 but who in Season 5 
becomes a Machiavellian killer. 

“I’m not saying Rick is a 
homicidal maniac,” says Joe 
Krauter, the newest member of 
SQ Reviews. “Yes, the Termi- 
nus people had to die, and yes, 
Rick chose to hack that man to 
death with a machete, but ma- 
niac ...?” Krauter scratches the 
stubble on his cheek while he 
waggles his free hand, unsure 
of where he falls on the subject. 

Terminus is a town of canni- 
bals who lure desperate travel- 
ers with the hope of safe harbor, 
only to imprison them in cattle 
cars for eventual slaughter. 

“Rick is a good dude, but he 
does bad things,” says Rah- 
saan Thomas. He compares 
Grimes’ decisions to his own 
past mistakes. He appreciates 
that WD examines what even 
the best people will do under 
extreme circumstances. “Rick 
had to kill the cannibals. They 
would’ve either come after him 
later or other innocents.” 

“Can you see what’s wrong 
with that logic though?” Emile 
DeWeaver asks. He gives real- 


learn what issues are important 
to The Fire Inside writers. 

“Brutality and Use of Exces- 
sive Force,” is a story about a 
woman prisoner being pepper- 
sprayed and beaten by a male 
correctional officer. After read- 
ing about this ordeal described 
by Tammarra Tanner, the words 
of Viktor E. Frankl immedi- 
ately came to mind. In his book, 
Man’s Search for Meaning, 
Frankl said, “The most pain- 
ful part of beatings is the insult 
which they imply.” 

Multiple impressions arose 
as I thought about what Tanner 
went through and pondered “the 
insult which they imply” — be- 


world examples that show the 
flaws in this logic. “‘We have 
to invade Iraq or they’re going 
to come for us.’ Or ‘This guy at 
the party has an angry look, so 
I have to pull my gun on him 
before he hurts me.’ If these 
examples aren’t moral uses of 
force, how does Rick gain the 
moral high ground to pre-empt 
bad behavior with executions?” 

Krauter says, “Well, The 
Walking Dead is a complete 
and utter breakdown of society 
and law. In your gun example, 
you can turn to the law for re- 
course. There’s no one Rick can 
turn to for the cannibals.” 

“Yeah, every time Rick kills, 
it’s out of necessity,” Thomas 
says. “He’s a little messed up in 
the head, but it’s not like he en- 
joys hurting people.” Thomas 
again expresses an affinity with 
Grimes who, in Thomas’ opin- 
ion, makes regrettable choices 
in difficult situations. “We’re 
not exactly the same, I get that. 
Like Joe said, Walking Dead is 
post-apocalyptic.” 

Juan Meza shakes his head. 


ing beaten as a prisoner — a 
woman being beaten by a man — 
being a woman prisoner and be- 
ing beaten by a male guard. 

I remembered a poem, “with 
no immediate cause” by Nto- 
zake Shange, which begins: 
“every 3 minutes a woman is 
beaten.” 

The abuse women undergo 
every day on this planet is de- 
scribed in graphic detail in 
Shange’s poem. This was the 
reality I carried with me into the 
painful world of Tanner. 

A long time ago, I was beaten 
in county jail for talking. 

I juggled Tanner’s reality with 
my own memories while focus- 


“No, it is the same. You’re al- 
ways talking about how bad it 
was in Brownsville when you 
grew up [New York, in the 
1980s]. Violence was daily life. 
Brownsville was an apocalyp- 
tic crap-fest.” 

Thomas frowns at Meza’s 
description of his home. “I 
wouldn’t call it apocalyptic. 
It wasn’t always crazy. Before 
the ‘80s, we used to leave the 
doors open. Then crack hit. Po- 
lice stopped caring. There was 
no law.” 

“You do realize,” DeWeaver 
says, “you just described the 
general plot of every post-apoc- 
alyptic story I’ve read.” 

“Right,” Meza agrees. “And 
there still came a point where 
Rahsaan Thomas decided it’s 
not okay to hurt people because 
they might hurt you.” 

“Okay, so Rick just needs 
therapy,” Thomas says. “That’s 
what I needed.” 

The members of SQ Reviews 
wonder what Thomas could 
teach Rick Grimes about find- 
ing humanity post-apocalypse. 


ing on Frankl’s statement: “the 
insult which they imply.” I lin- 
gered with her story for a long 
time. It will never leave me, be- 
cause beating a prisoner implies 
so much about who we are as 
human beings. 

The reality is there was no 
immediate cause for Tanner’s 
beating. Her story made me 
think about how prisons operate 
in this vacuum of ignorance — 
as if brute force is the answer 
to complex problems — human 
problems. 

Naomi Murakawa clarified 
this mindless practice of dis- 
cipline and punishment in The 
First Civil Right — How Liberals 
Built Prison America by quot- 
ing sociologist David Garland. 
She wrote, “in a conversation 
that assumed the fundamental 
institutional structure of crimi- 
nalizing, policing, and incarcer- 
ating. . .the ‘heated’ conflict. . . 
became simply a matter of 
‘how best to run prisons, orga- 
nize probation or enforce fines, 
rather than question why these 
measures are used in the first 
place.’” 

So, when I read that Tanner 
was beaten for asking ques- 
tions about her medical care, 
I weighed the borders and the 
differences between guard and 
prisoner, and of course, the 1974 
Stanford Experiment popped 
into my mind. (A psychologi- 
cal experiment, in which col- 
lege students were assigned to 
be “prisoners” or “guards” and 
some “guards” became increas- 
ingly abusive.) 

So, the million dollar ques- 
tion becomes: “Why don’t we 
do something better than what 
we’re doing now with a prisoner 
considered to be disruptive, a 
‘problem child’”? 

I believe that we don’t correct 
the situation because the pub- 
lic is ignorant of the realities of 
prison life as unveiled by publi- 
cations like The Fire Inside. 


By Noel Scott 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Glenn Ford was exonerated 
and released last year after 
spending 30 years on Loui- 
siana’s Death Row. The man 
who prosecuted him says 
he was responsible for the 
wrongful conviction, accord- 
ing to The Crime Report, 

Former prosecutor A.M. 
“Marty” Stroud said in a let- 
ter to the Shreveport Times 
he was “arrogant, judgmen- 
tal, narcissistic and very full 
of myself. I was not interest- 
ed injustice; I was interested 
in winning.” 

When Ford was released 
from Angola State Prison, he 
was given a $20 gift card but 
denied any further compen- 
sation by the state of Louisi- 
ana for his wrongful convic- 
tion. 

Just weeks after Ford’s re- 
lease he was diagnosed with 
Stage IV cancer. According 
to John Thompson, who was 
also exonerated, Ford died 



Women 

Prisoners 


The Fire Inside enlightened 
me about healthcare for female 
prisoners, specifically, that 
shackling pregnant women has 
been curtailed. I found out that if 
someone is experiencing a drug 
overdose, a bystander won’t be 
punished for helping. I learned 
the facts and fiction about HIV 
and AIDS. And, I learned that 
the Alternative Custody Pro- 
gram is a better solution to over- 
crowding. 

I was disheartened to notice 
that the most recent issue was 
published in the summer of 
2014. No doubt funding is al- 
ways an issue. 

The Fire Inside is produced 
by the California Coalition 
of Women Prisoners, which 
holds “volunteer nights” for the 
newsletter at 6 p.m. on the first 
Wednesday of every month at 
1540 Market St., Room 490, San 
Francisco. 415.255.7036, Ext. 
4. Direct questions to: info@ 
womenprisoners.org. 



File photo 


Glenn Ford 

destitute just 14 months later. 

Stroud urged the state to 
pay Ford for his wrongful 
conviction and 30 years of 
incarceration in barbaric con- 
ditions on Louisiana’s Death 
Row. The state refused. 

The repentant prosecutor 
stated his regrets at a sympo- 
sium for the Quattrone Center 
for the Fair Administration of 
Justice, then again on the TV 
news program 60 Minutes. 


The Walking Dead Is a Hit 
Television Show In San Quentin 


Death Row Prisoner 
Free After 30 Years 


Watch This 
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Oficiales Reclaman Muertes a Manos de Policias 


Por Thomas Gardner 
Escritor del Gremio 
Periodistico 

Desde el ano 2003 al 2009, el 
60% de todos los reportes de ar- 
restos relacionados con muertes 
resultaron ser homicidios co- 
metidos por las autoridades, de 
acuerdo a un analisis federal 
reciente. 

El informe del Departamento 
de Justicia de los Estados Uni- 
dos confirma que desde el ano 
2003 al 2009, las autoridades 
dieron muerte a 2,931 personas 
arrestadas, estas muertes han 
sido clasificadas como “crimi- 


nates”. 

En el mismo periodo de tiem- 
po ocurrieron 1,882 muertes 
durante el proceso de arresto, 
los cuales fueron clasificados 
de naturaleza no criminal. El 
11% de muertes fueron suici- 
dios, 11% fue por intoxicacion, 
6% por lesiones accidentales, y 
el 5% por causas naturales, ex- 
preso el reporte. 

“Una ofensa violenta fue el 
factor principal de los arrestos 
en tres cuartas partes de los 
homicidios cometidos por las 
autoridades policiales. En me- 
nos del 2% de estos incidentes 
no se presentaron cargos crimi- 


nates, senalo el reporte. 

El Congreso aprobo en el 
2000 (DICRA) La Accion de 
Reportar Muertes en Custodia. 
La ley requiere que se registre 
a traves de toda la nacion cual- 
quier muerte que acontezca du- 
rante el proceso de un arresto 
por agencias policiales locales, 
del condado, y estatales. 

A traves del programa (ARD) 
muertes acontecidas durante 
un arresto, la Agencia Federal 
de Estadistica de la Justicia ha 
buscado determinar el numero 
de estas muertes que realmente 
fueron reportadas. 

Al usar el (SHR) Informes 


Suplementarios de Homicidio 
del FBI, se toman en consider- 
acion dos categorias de muerte: 
justifiable e injustificable, ex- 
plico el reporte. 

Mas de un cuarto de homi- 
cidios (28%) cometidos por las 
autoridades policiales en los Es- 
tados Unidos, - ambos justifica- 
dos e injustificados - no fueron 
detectados por ninguno de los 
sistemas (ARD ni SHR), segun 
la informacion recopilada. 

“En total, el programa de da- 
tos de la BJS ARD y los datos 
del SHR, identificaron aproxi- 
madamente la mitad del nume- 
ro de homicidios en manos de 


oficiales de la ley durante el 
periodo del ano 2003, al 2009 y 
el 2011,” informaron los autores 
del reporte. 

Esto llevo al equipo de in- 
vestigacion a dudar acerca de 
reportes “voluntaries” de parte 
del estado y agencias locales. 
La respuesta de los investiga- 
dores fue la de implementar el 
uso de “fuentes de informacion 
abiertas” (inspecciones en la 
red y funciones de alerta de 
parte de Google) para identifi- 
car muertes que no hayan sido 
reportadas. 

-Traduction por 

Marco Villa 


Grupo Educativo Ayuda A Reos Latinos 


Despues de 20 anos de encar- 
celamiento con una condena de 
15 anos a vida, Jose Segura, fue 
encontrado elegible para obten- 
er su libertad condicional en su 
segunda visita ante un comite 
de audiencias. 

Segura, quien fue parte de 
(VOEG) Grupo Educativo para 
Ofensores y Victimas, atribuye 
a las clases de VOEG en espa- 
nol el poder expresarse clara- 
mente ante el comite. 

VOEG es un programa que 
facilita el dialogo entre ofen- 
sores y victimas para tomar 
conciencia del impacto que sus 
crimenes han causado a sus fa- 
milias y comunidades. 

“Cuando cometi mi crimen 
tenia un sistema de creencia 
llamado machismo. Esta creen- 
cia me enseno a tener un gran 
ego, ser fuerte, nunca pedir 
ayuda o dejar que otra persona 
se aproveche de mi,” comento 
Segura. (VOEG) me ayudo a 


Continued from Page 1 

Granville, and Lucia De La 
Fuente visited San Quentin 
State Prison once a week to 
teach VOEG. 

The Spanish VOEG class is 
the brainchild of two incar- 
cerated Mexican-Americans, 
Arnulfo T. Garcia (San Quen- 
tin News editor-in-chief) and 
Jorge G. Heredia (San Quentin 
News Spanish interpreter). 

“Long before I started 
doing my own VOEG, I 
always believed in order 
to get the real work done, 
people needed to be able to 
express their feelings in their 
own language,” Heredia 
said. “If you get a person to 
express himself in his own 
language, he’ll be able to talk 
about his own issues in life, 
reconnect with himself and 
seek development as a human 
being.” 

Daniel “Nane” Alejandrez, 
founder and executive director 
of Santa Cruz Barrios Unidos, 
was invited to the final class 
as a guest speaker. 

Barrios Unidos is a multi- 
cultural organization that pro- 
vides youth with educational 
opportunities and job training 
through experienced commu- 
nity workers. 

“Our vision of safer and 
stronger communities can 
only be realized by leaders 
who are not afraid to face to- 
day’s challenges prudently 


ver y a cambiar la ira que vivia 
dentro de mi. Aprendi que el 
pedir ayuda o expresar mis 
emociones no me hace una per- 
sona debil”. 

Los facilitadotes de VOEG 
Lesli Pastora Reyes, Steve 
Granville, Lucia De La Fuente, 
visitaban la prision de San 
Quentin una vez por semana 
para apoyar a Garcia y Heredia 
a facilitar el proceso educativo 
entre los participantes. 

El grupo en espanol fue posi- 
ble por el ingenio de dos presos 
Mexico-Americanos, Arnulfo 
T. Garcia (San Quentin News 
Editor-in-Chief) y Jorge Here- 
dia (San Quentin News Inter- 
prete). 

“Mucho antes de haber par- 
ticipado como estudiante en el 
grupo de VOEG siempre estime 
que el trabajo en uno mismo es 
posible solamente cuando uno 
expresa sus sentimientos en su 
propio idioma,” dijo Heredia. 


and expediently,” Barrios Uni- 
dos’ mission statement reads. 

Alejandrez, who spoke 
about his 26 years of travel- 
ing to the nation’s prisons on 
a mission for peace, reflected 
on the men in Spanish VOEG. 

“I see a group of peace war- 
riors, ready to return to their 
communities,” said Alejan- 
drez. “Having programs like 
this gives one the opportunity 
to look into their life. We need 
these types of groups that use 
the circle process that heals 
our pain. It does society no 
good to keep someone locked 
up with no future.” 

Garcia said for community 
leaders like Alejandrez to 
come inside the prison and 
give the Spanish VOEG class 
positive feedback helps other 
men understand why they 
should take the program. 

“Nane was able to connect 
with the men in an honest 
way,” Garcia said. “It’s easier 
to express things like empa- 
thy, love or relationships in 
your native language.” 

Tare Beltranchuc, 46, said 
that the VOEG process helped 
him understand why he be- 
came a violent person. 

“What it helped me to do 
is connect through empathy,” 
Beltranchuc said. “Once I 
was able to see and deal with 
the internal issues, only then 
could I begin to heal myself 
and truly understand the hurt 
I placed on my victims.” 


“Si logras que una persona se 
exprese en su propio lenguaje, 
entonces podra hablar de sus 
propios problemas, reconec- 
tarse consigo mismo y buscar el 
desarrollo como ser humano.” 

Garcia comento que la pres- 
encia de lideres comunitarios 
como Daniel “Nane” Alejan- 
drez motivan a los participantes 
a entender la importancia de in- 
volucrarse en este programa. 

Alejandrez, fundador y Di- 
rector Ejecutivo de Barrios 
Unidos en Santa Cruz fue el in- 
vitado para hablar con los grad- 
uados. Barrios Unidos es una 
organizacion multi-cultural 
que ofrece oportunidades edu- 
cativas y entrenamiento lab- 
oral a jovenes a traves de tra- 
baj adores de la comunidad con 
experiencia. 

“Nuestra vision de comu- 
nidades estables y seguras solo 
pueden ser visualizadas por li- 
deres que no temen enfrentar 


Alejandrez said the VOEG 
circle process has power 
through the act of listening. 

“I was very moved to hear 
these testimonies. It gives me 
hope. A big change will come 
as we see people like I see 
here leave these places and re- 
turn to the community.” 

The facilitators and Alejan- 
drez were presented with a 
certificate of appreciation for 
their dedicated public service. 

“As long as my relatives, 
and we are all related, who 
have educated themselves on 
how to live in peace are still 
behind bars, I’ll keep doing 


los retos de hoy de una manera 
prudente y rapida,” declara la 
mision de Barrios Unidos. 

Durante la sesion, Alejandrez 
hablo extensivamente acerca de 
sus visitas a las prisiones du- 
rante los ultimos 26 anos, apoy- 
ando a detener la violencia en 
las calles y las prisiones. Poste- 
riormente, Alejandrez hizo hin- 
capie sobre los participantes de 
la clase de VOEG en espanol. 

“Observo un grupo de guer- 
reros que apoyan la paz listos 
para reintegrarse a sus comuni- 
dades,” menciono Alejandrez. 
“Tener programas como este 
es una gran oportunidad para 
que las personas puedan reali- 
zar una introspeccion en sus vi- 
das. Necesitamos esta clase de 
grupos donde las personas se 
reunen en un circulo para proc- 
esar y sanar sus heridas. La so- 
ciedad no se beneficia al man- 
tener a una persona en prision 
sin futuro.” 


File photo 


this,” Alejandrez said. “They 
should have the ability to go 
home. And a $200 gate only is 
not going to do it. We should 
have a welcome committee 
waiting for them and then take 
them to where they need to 

go.” 

Other graduates of the 
18-month VOEG program are: 

Oscar Aguilar 
Arturo Avalos 
Vincente Gomez 
Edurado Gonzalez 
Manuel Granados 
Manuel Murillo 
Juan Vega 
Marco Villa 


“Alejandrez establecio una 
conexion honesta con los par- 
ticipantes. Es mucho mas facil 
expresar empatia y amor en tu 
propio idioma,” expreso Gar- 
cia. 

Tare Beltranchuc de 46 anos 
de edad, comento que el proce- 
so de VOEG fue de gran ayuda 
para entender el por que llego 
hacer una persona violenta. 

“El proceso de VOEG me 
ayudo a conectarme con mis 
victimas a traves de la empa- 
tia,” explico Beltranchuc. “Una 
vez que pude identificar y en- 
frentar mis problemas internos, 
empezo mi proceso de sanacion 
y honestamente entendi el dolor 
que le cause a mis victimas.” 

Alejandrez identifico que 
el proceso del circulo y el es- 
cuchar atentamente son dos 
elementos muy importantes de 
este programa. 

“Me conmovio y emociono 
el escuchar los testimonies de 
los presos, ya que me da mu- 
cha esperanza. Un gran cambio 
resultara cuando veamos gente 
como la que veo hoy, abandonar 
estos lugares y reintegrarse a 
sus comunidades.” 

Los facilitadotes y Alejan- 
drez recibieron un certificado 
de apreciacion por su dedi- 
cacion al servicio publico de 
esta prision. 

“Continuare visitando las 
prisiones por mis parientes que 
se encuentran en la prision, 
quienes se han educado asi mis- 
mos sobre como vivir en paz,” 
menciono Alejandrez. “De- 
berian tener la oportunidad de 
irse a sus hogares.” 

Programas como VOEG han 
ayudado a muchos prisioneros 
a entender y expresar de una 
manera mas eficaz sus emo- 
ciones, asi como encontrar una 
manera de establecer una con- 
exion y sentir empatia hacia sus 
victimas. 

Prisioneros como Segura, 
quienes han sido elegibles para 
obtener su libertad condicio- 
nal todavia tienen que esperar 
aproximadamente 5 meses por 
la decision final del Goberna- 
dor Jerry Brown. 

Los integrates del primer 
programa de VOEG en espanol 
son: 

Oscar Aguilar 
Arturo Avalos 
Vincente Gomez 
Eduardo Gonzalez 
Manuel Granados 
Manuel Murillo 
Juan Vega 
Marco Villa 

-traduction por 
Miguel Quezada 


Victim-Offender Program Graduates Spanish Class 



Back row: Jesus Yanez, Gloria Musto, Judy Cavazos 
Front row: Lesli Pastora Reyes, Lucia De La Fuente, 
and Steve Granville 
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Reports: High Desert Prison Misconduct 



Courtesy of CDCR 

High Desert State Prison 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Guards’ misconduct of overt 
racism and excessive force on 
inmates at High Desert State 
Prison in Susanville was re- 
vealed in a state investigation. 

The disclosures are contained 
in a 120 -page report by the Of- 
fice of Inspector General (OIG) 
published in December. The 
investigation was ordered by 
the Senate Committee on Rules 
in the wake of numerous com- 
plaints. 

“I don’t think anyone expect- 
ed it (the Inspector General’s re- 
port) to be as scathing as it was,” 
Hans Hemann, chief of staff for 
Sen. Loni Hancock, D -Berkeley, 
told the Los Angeles Times. 

The OIG reported a mixture 
of misconduct, but the Senate 
committee “specifically request- 
ed the OIG review practices re- 
lated to excessive use of force 
against inmates.” 

During the course of the Sen- 
ate-authorized review, the OIG 
reported that its staff ran into 
“significant opposition from the 
union.” It said the union made 
attempts to impede OIG infor- 
mational, non-disciplinary in- 
terviews aimed at uncovering 
the veracity of allegations that 
the integrity of the correctional 
profession and the advancement 
of public safety at High Desert 
have been compromised. 

The union’s “only interest in 
this matter is to make sure cor- 
rectional peace officers’ con- 
stitutional and statutory rights 
are protected,” Nichol Gomez- 
Pryde, spokeswoman for the 
California Correctional Peace 
Officers Association, told the 
Times. 

“In its request, the Senate 
committee reported that a num- 
ber of allegations surfaced that 
raised concerns about the safety 
of both inmates and staff,” the 
OIG report said. “As part of this 
review, the OIG requested the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation’s 
(CDCR) Office of Internal Af- 
fairs immediately open expe- 
dited investigations into each 
allegation.” 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America’s most famous 
haunted house is not devoted to 
spooky, frightening monsters 
grabbing the imagination or 
fascination of Halloween wor- 
shippers. It’s located 100 miles 
south of Denver, Colorado, ac- 
cording to Huffington Post. 

Given the reputation as “a 
cleaner version of hell,” the 
USP ADX Florence Supermax 
Prison facility is the scariest in 
the United States. This house 
takes horror to an element be- 
yond Halloween mischief or a 
Hollywood spectacle. The Post 
said. 

Currently 403 of America’s 
most-violent inmates in the 
penitentiary system are housed 
there. These men have been de- 
clared too brutal for even max- 
imum security incarceration, 
the Post warned. 

Since 1994, the prison has 


The OIG reported High Des- 
ert turning over six different 
wardens or acting wardens in 
the last eight years and that the 
various yards, housing different 
security levels of inmates, oper- 
ate independent of each other. 

“No two yards at High Desert 
have the same mission,” it was 
reported. “The conflicting mis- 
sions at High Desert make it 
difficult for vulnerable inmates, 
whether by commitment offense 
or disability, to program safely.” 

The report said there is evi- 
dence that a perception of indif- 
ference toward inmates exists 
at High Desert, and it is made 
worse by geographical isolation, 
the high stress environment and 
the guards’ union that opposes 
oversight. 

“We do not tolerate staff mis- 
conduct of any kind and will 
take appropriate action to hold 
all employees accountable,” said 
then-CDCR Secretary Jeffrey 
Beard in a written statement, the 
Times reported. 

The OIG said inmate attempts 
to file grievances through the 
inmate appeal process presents 
problems for inmates because 
the system at High Desert is not 
functioning effectively and the 
process to file complaints about 
staff is broken. 

“Very few staff complaints 
were referred for investigation, 
and those that were referred 
have not been adequately moni- 
tored and tracked for response,” 
the OIG reported. “High Desert 
does not have a process for ad- 
dressing officers who are repeat- 
edly accused of misconduct by 
different inmates.” 

The OIG reported cadets from 
major metropolitan areas in 
California, who graduate from 
the academy and are assigned 
to work at High Desert, leave as 
soon as they can transfer to an- 
other institution. 

“Working around such dan- 
gerous individuals on a daily 
basis can be a highly stressful 
experience,” the OIG reported. 
“CDCR does not have a program 
that adequately trains its staff or 
gives them the tools to cope with 
working in such a stressful envi- 
ronment.” 


confined its tenants to a 12-foot 
by 7-foot concrete cell with a 
toilet, shower, black and white 
television and accommoda- 
tions for reading. The windows 
are entirely barred, so inmates 
cannot glimpse at the Rocky 
Mountains surrounding the 
complex. They must spend 23 
hours per day locked in solitary 
confinement, the Post added. 

Inmates are given one hour 
each day to exercise in a small 
outdoor enclosure designated 
as a gymnasium. According to 
the story, they are allowed 10 
hours of physical activity per 
week. One 15 -minute phone 
call is authorized per month. 

In a CBS “60 Minutes” 
program narrative, prisoners 
could be heard cheering as they 
watched American and United 
airplanes crash into the twin 
towers on Sept. 11. High profile 
prisoners at the facility include 
Ramzi Yousef, 1993 World 
Trade Center mastermind; 


The prison guards’ union’s 
mission is “to promote and en- 
hance the correctional profes- 
sion, protect the safety of those 
engaged in corrections and ad- 
vocate for the laws, funding and 
policies needed to improve pris- 
on operations and protect public 
safety.” 

“Interviews of staff formerly 
assigned to High Desert indi- 
cated the existence of tight-knit 
social groups among employees, 
commonly referred to as ‘cars’ 
within the correctional commu- 
nity,” the OIG reported. “Unlike 
any other locale, High Desert 
staff live in a true ‘prison town’ 
where they cannot disassociate 
from the job. The pressure to 
conform to the prevailing norm 
is tremendous.” 

The OIG revealed groups of 
High Desert employees who 
socialize outside of work of- 
ten comprise supervisors and 
guards who work in the same 
housing units and during the 
same shifts. 

“Many of the staff are actu- 
ally related,” the OIG reported. 
“Spouses, siblings and cousins 
are often employed at one or the 
other institution, literally creat- 
ing ‘family’ ties.” 

Inmates who were inter- 
viewed, formerly housed at High 
Desert, reported common alle- 
gations of overt racism at High 
Desert, the report said. Some 
former inmates said the racism 
they experienced at High Desert 
was worse than what they expe- 
rienced at any other CDCR in- 
stitution. 

“Officers called inmates the 
N-word or wetbacks,” former 
inmates reported to the OIG. 
“Black inmates wouldn’t get 
enough time to eat,” “the offi- 


Zacarias Moussaoui, 9/11 
perpetrator; and Dhokhar 
Tsarnaev, Boston Marathon 
bomber. 

Other notorious criminals 
locked down at Florence in- 
clude Terry Nichols, the Okla- 
homa City bomber accomplice; 
Vincent Basciano, former 
Bonanno Crime Family boss; 
and Michael Swango, the serial 
killer physician who poisoned 
over 60 patients, the Post said. 

Florence was designed to 
be escape-proof. The peniten- 
tiary’s intended purpose is not 
for rehabilitation. Its mission 
is to impose harsh treatment 
and isolation. Once inside the 
facility, direction and time of 
day become increasingly dif- 
ficult to ascertain. “This setup 
prevents both inmates from 
breaking out and cohorts on 
the outside from breaking in,” 
according to the Post story. 

Studies conducted on Flor- 
ence and other “silent prisons” 


cers would ‘kick’ the Blacks out 
of the chow hall first and then 
the Hispanics.” And, “the White 
inmates didn’t have to leave; 
they were running the kitchen.” 

Other inmates reported to the 
OIG that “the White staff were 
very racist and bigoted, not just 
toward inmates but also toward 
officers that were of a different 
race.” 

Jessica Pishko wrote an Au- 
gust 2015 article for Rolling 
Stone magazine titled, “High 
Desert Suicide: Was a Prison 
Guard Hazed to Death?” Ac- 
cording to the OIG report, the 
article “explores the events lead- 
ing up to the 2011 suicide of a 
High Desert correctional offi- 
cer,” suggesting harassment. 

The OIG reported that over 
a 12-month period, there were 
many instances in which the 
hiring authority failed to refer 
cases of serious misconduct to 
CDCR’s Office of Internal Af- 
fairs. 

Former High Desert inmates 
who were interviewed said staff 
would disclose the commitment 
offense of inmates to other in- 
mates which would place their 
safety in jeopardy. These in- 
mates said staff told inmates 
about other inmates who were 
sex offenders, or provide them 
with access to the Strategic Of- 
fender Management System 
(SOMS), where electronic clas- 
sification documents containing 
inmate records are stored. 

The OIG report quoted a for- 
mer High Desert staff member 
who said, “Inmates take a very 
dim view of other inmates who 
have committed various crimes, 
mostly sex offenses. And they 
tend to target them for assaults, 
for extortion, for a whole variety 


discovered most inmates sub- 
jected to solitary confinement 
eventually suffer mental break- 
down. Four prisoners killed 
themselves, and other former 
residents insisted they would 
have chosen capital punish- 
ment over a supermax sen- 
tence. 

Often, an inmate’s only hu- 
man interaction is with guards, 
physiatrists or clergy. Florence 
has been targeted as inhumane. 
The New York Times reported 
an incident where one inmate 
attempted to kill himself by 
cutting his wrist. When re- 
leased from the hospital, a cor- 
rectional officer forced him to 
scrub dried blood off the floor 
of his cell. 

The government has litigated 
numerous lawsuits in defense 
of the facility’s operation; 
however, the nation’s fiercest 
threats “won’t be penetrating 
those concrete barriers any- 
time soon,” the Post concluded. 


of negative actions.” 

The OIG made many recom- 
mendations to CDCR, includ- 
ing: 

• Infuse High Desert supervi- 
sory and management positions 
with culturally diverse staff who 
have experience working in oth- 
er institutions and do not have 
lifelong ties to the community. 

• Ensure High Desert is fol- 
lowing the Department Op- 
erations Manual requirements 
related to staff in high-stress as- 
signments. 

• Seek out opportunities to 
partner with organizations, 
such as the U.S. Department 
of Justice, to conduct research 
and provide training to custody 
staff, starting at High Desert, on 
how to recognize and address 
implicit bias. 

• Add a receipt feature to the 
CDCR Form 602, Inmate/Parol- 
ee Appeal, or assign a log num- 
ber to all appeals at the point of 
collection. 

• Immediately install cameras 
in all inmate areas, including, 
but not limited to, the exercise 
yards, rotundas, building day- 
rooms, patios and program of- 
fices of High Desert. 

• Require allegation inquiries 
be conducted only by staff who 
have received formal internal af- 
fairs investigation training. 

• Develop a method of track- 
ing and recording staff access 
to records in SOMS and other 
inmate records, and periodically 
audit access history to identify 
potential misuse. 

The report recognized that 
the guards at High Desert are 
always on high alert and go into 
the prison with an “us versus 
them” mindset. This, according 
to the OIG, creates an atmo- 
sphere of “if you aren’t for us, 
you’re against us.” 

The OIG report said depriv- 
ing inmates of procedural jus- 
tice, having them feel there is 
no remedy for mistreatment 
because the grievance process 
is inadequate with the percep- 
tion that staff misconduct is not 
addressed, “there should be no 
surprise that violence erupts.” 

“Add to that a labor organi- 
zation (CCPOA) that values the 
brotherhood of silence over the 
professionalism of its members, 
and you add another level of le- 
gitimacy to a negative culture,” 
the OIG reported. “The irony is 
that this very culture endangers 
the staff working at High Desert 
as much as anything else.” 

“First, we want to note that 
there are dedicated, hardwork- 
ing and conscientious staff that 
make up the vast majority of the 
workforce at High Desert,” the 
OIG said. “They come to work 
every day and do the best they 
can in a very difficult job.” 

The OIG concluded saying 
many of the specific instances 
of misconduct and even some of 
the pervasive indifferent treat- 
ment of inmates can be nar- 
rowed down to a small percent- 
age of active participants, many 
of whom are currently under in- 
vestigation. 

The CDCR activated High 
Desert in 1995 adjacent to the 
grounds of the California Cor- 
rectional Center (CCC), in Su- 
sanville. 

The full OIG report can be ac- 
cessed at www.oig.ca.gov . 
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Lifers: Gun Enhancements Kill Hopes For Parole 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Yard Talk 


Incarcerated men impacted 
by California’s “Use a gun and 
you’re done” law sat down to 
discuss its effects inside the San 
Quentin News room with Pro- 
ducer Michael Bott and reporter 
Stephen Stock of NBC We In- 
vestigate scheduled to be aired 
Feb. 26 at 11 p.m. and Feb. 29 
at p.m. 

“We deal out punishment in- 
stead of fixing problems in soci- 
ety,” said Bott. 

He became interested in doing 
a story about gun enhancement 
after learning that a 16 -year- old 
kid was sentenced to life for a 
drive-by shooting where the vic- 
tim was not critically injured. 

Under California Penal Code 
12022.53, using a gun to commit 
a crime earns a mandatory ex- 
tra 10 years, 20 extra years if the 
weapon is fired, and an addition- 
al 25-to-life if someone receives 
great bodily injury or dies. 

Panel members included Fer- 
rari Moody, Demond Lewis, 
Antoine Watie, Emile De- 
Weaver, David Le, Phoeun 
You, Fanon Figgers, Anthony 
Ammons and Miguel Quezada. 
They expressed their opinions 
about the law. 

Moody killed David Thomas, 
who had just beaten him up. 
He was sentenced to 15 to life 
for second degree murder, with 
an extra 25 to life for using a 
gun that resulted in someone’s 
death. He hasn’t had any seri- 
ous rule violations during his 13 
years of imprisonment, and he 


has become a youth minister. 

Other panel members, De- 
mond Lewis, Antoine Watie, 
Emile DeWeaver and Miguel 
Quezada expressed similar 
opinions. 

“The gun enhancement laws 
are the new ‘life without the 
possibility of parole,”’ said 
Lewis, who received 109 years 
for shooting a man in the leg. 

Lewis received multiple pun- 
ishments for the single offense 
under the three strikes law (45 
years), gun enhancement (25), 
ex-felon with a gun (25) and 
prior prison term laws (14), he 
says. 

One of the problems our panel 
stressed is that the law disre- 
gards mitigating circumstances. 

“I think there is a different 
level of culpability, of intent,” 
said Watie. “I don’t think some- 
one who kills and rapes a little 
girl should receive the same life 
without the possibility of parole 
as someone who committed a 
crime with the intent of protect- 
ing his family.” 

Watie was convicted of man- 
slaughter for acting in imperfect 
self-defense against his stepfa- 
ther, who had just beaten up his 
mother. Watie went to retrieve 
his little brother and sister from 
the abusive man’s home. Wa- 
tie fired the fatal shot when his 
stepfather came at him with 
what turned out to be something 
made of wood. 

Normally, only a 10 -year gun 


enhancement applies to man- 
slaughter, but because the shot 
went through a screen door, 
Watie received the 25 to life 
gun enhancement attached to 
the crime of shooting into an 
inhabited dwelling for a total 
of 36-years-to life, according to 
the published Appellant Court’s 
decision. 

No one on the panel sees the 
law as deterring gun violence. 

“I felt in the environment I 
was raised, it was safer to have a 
gun than be caught in the streets 
without my gun,” said Moody. 

Watie said, “I used the gun to 
remove my little brother and sis- 
ter from a dangerous situation; 
no law would change that.” 


“ The gun 
enhancement 

laws are the new 
‘ life without 
the possibility 
of parole” 

Quezada added, “In my com- 
munity, there were no laws, oth- 
er than to survive.” 

The discussion turned next to 
better solutions. 

“The law isn’t working,” said 
DeWeaver. “The better solution 
is to repeal the law. It is ineffec- 
tive; it contributes to the money 


we don’t have for our schools; 
it’s breaking the taxpayer bank, 
and it’s not making the public 
any safer. Nothing is a better al- 
ternative than the gun law.” 

“We won’t find the roots of 
criminality in gun stores. You 
find them in neighborhoods that 
feel like they are under siege by 
law enforcement. You find them 
in schools where 13 -year-olds 
are treated like criminals and 
then shamed when they grow up 
and become criminals. You find 
them in houses without fathers 
because their dads are serving 
109 years to life because they 
got in a fight and shot a guy in 
the leg.” 

Quezada added, “A lot of root 
causes of crime in these com- 
munities are poverty, lack of 
education and resources. Al- 
locating the appropriate funds 
to go into these communities, 
provide jobs and opportunities 
other than jail would be a solu- 
tion.” 

Watie said, “I needed educa- 
tion on how to handle emotions, 
how to handle anger and hurt 
feelings. If I’m educated on how 
to deal with these emotions, I 
wouldn’t have gone over there.” 

Lewis commented, “There 
were years of stuff that led up to 
that day. The whole thing is sta- 
bility and normalcy in the house. 
I grew up in a house that wasn’t 
stable. As a kid, you shouldn’t 
have to worry about being able 
to eat or if there is gonna be a 
fight. When you’re a kid in adult 
situations, you always overana- 
lyze situations. I would have all 
the answers to my problems and 


yours if I could tell you what a 
kid is supposed to do in an adult 
situation.” 

Moody added, “It starts in the 
household. The fabric of whole 
household broke down. Women 
raising young men on their own. 
We raise each other. We learn 
from each other. We need to get 
back to a place where we are 
back in a family structure.” 

Watie said, “It’s the culture 
that shapes the need to carry a 
gun. If you weren’t flashy, you 
wouldn’t need a gun. We turned 
this thing into a fad. Since I’m 
insignificant, I click up, so I can 
be seen. We need to change the 
culture.” 

The panel ended the con- 
versation with advice for their 
younger selves. 

“I would tell young Emile, 
you are right, life is unjust,” 
said DeWeaver. “Life is messed 
up and racism is real, but the 
way you are going about dealing 
with the injustices isn’t helping 
you or solving the injustices. 
If you don’t like the way this 
world is, I can show you how to 
change it.” 

Quezada said, “I think the 
generic answer is stay in school 
and listen to your parents. I 
would tell the kids to under- 
stand who you aren’t. We get so 
caught up in who we think we 
should be, or what other people 
tell us to be, we don’t take the 
time to understand who we 
don’t want to be.” 

Moody would tell his young 
self, “not to allow current con- 
ditions to dictate future out- 
comes.” 


February Highlights Love, Presidents and Black History 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Valentine’s Day is the spe- 
cial day in February when 
people send greeting cards 
called “Valentines” to their 
sweethearts, friends, and 
members of their families, all 
in the name of love, according 
to the World Book Encyclope- 
dia,. But what is love? Who is 
Valentine? 

In the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary, “love” is defined 
as “strong affection, warm at- 
tachment, or attraction based 
on sexual desire.” Love is also 
used to describe a beloved 
person, or someone who has 


“unselfish, loyal, and benevo- 
lent concern for others.” 

Love is not to be confused 
with affection or infatuation, 
however. Love implies intense 
fondness or deep devotion 
and, according to Merriam- 
Webster, affection suggests 
warm, tender feelings, usu- 
ally not as powerful or deep as 
those implied by love. Infatua- 
tion implies a foolish or unrea- 
soning passion or affection, 
often a transient one, such as a 
crush. Nevertheless, no other 


day celebrates love more than 
Saint Valentine’s Day. 

The World Book Encyclope- 
dia describes Saint Valentine 
as not one, but two martyrs 
of the early Christian Church. 
The Roman history of martyrs 
lists two Saint Valentines who 
were beheaded on Feb. 14 in 
A.D. 269. One died in Rome 
and the other in Interamna, 
present-day Terni (60 miles 
from Rome). The Saint Val- 
entine who died in Rome was 
a priest and the other Saint 
Valentine was bishop of Inter- 
amna. 

The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia further reports that the 
custom of exchanging Valen- 
tines on Feb. 14 can be traced 
to the English poet of the 14th 
century, Geoffrey Chaucer. 
That’s because he mentioned 
that “birds begin to pair off 
on that day” supporting an old 
English belief that birds chose 
their mates on that day. 

It was also reported that 
Valentine’s Day was traced 
to an ancient Roman festival 
called Lupercalia, which oc- 
curred on Feb. 15. This bizarre 
festival was to “ensure protec- 
tion from wolves.” During this 
celebration, young men struck 
other people with strips of 
animal hide. “Women took the 
blows because they thought 
that the whipping made them 
more fertile.” Lupercalia was 


linked with Valentine’s Day 
because of the similar date 
and the connection with fertil- 
ity. 

In the United States and 
Canada, people exchange 
Valentines, and many send 
flowers, boxed candy or other 
gifts. In Europe, celebrations 


By John C. Eagan 
Adviser, San Quentin News 

“It was wonderful . . . Thank 
you so much ... It made me feel 
human.” 

Those were some of the pris- 
oners’ reactions to the Christ- 
mas caroling by a group of vol- 
unteers who strolled through 
San Quentin cell blocks and 
dormitories on Dec. 19. 

Most of the inmates stopped 
what they were doing as the 
carolers arrived. Many joined 
in singing a half-dozen Christ- 
mas songs. The odds-on favor- 
ite was The Little Drummer 
Boy. 

In one dorm, a prisoner used 
his hands to pound out the drum 
beat on a nearby metal table. 

About 60 volunteers braved 
the chilly evening to take part 
in the annual event. They were 
escorted by a number of in- 
mates. 

“It makes a huge difference 
for these men who are separat- 
ed from their families at Christ- 
mas,” commented one escort. 


are similar, except in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Italy. In those 
countries, some unmarried 
women get up before sunrise 
on Valentine’s Day and stand 
by the window watching for 
a man to pass. They believe 
that the first man they see will 
marry them within a year. 


“They don’t do this at any 
other prison,” said another. 
He recalled some years ago 
when he was transferred to 
San Quentin. “I was lying 
in my bunk, and I thought I 
heard singing. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it, but there they were. 
Tears rolled down my face as 
I remembered happy times as 
a youngster around the Christ- 
mas tree.” 

The holiday season some- 
times means increased sui- 
cides, one escort noted. “This 
helps to cut that back.” 

“It is an inspiring, blessed 
event. It stirs up wonderful 
childhood memories. The men 
are very grateful,” commented 
Protestant Chaplain Mardi 
Jackson. 

“The men would gather 
around and join in the singing 
with smiles on their faces,” said 
one of the leaders, Music Min- 
ister Steve Howell of Tiburon 
Baptist Church. “Tonight they 
recognized these songs that so 
many know and that have been 
in their hearts for years.” 


Other February Facts 

February is the shortest month of the year; the only 
month that does not have 30 or 31 days. February has 
28 days , except during leap year , which occurs every 
four years. This brand new year of 2 016 is a “leap year,” 
so February has 29 days and five Mondays. 

Groundhog day is on Tuesday, Feb. 2; Chinese New 
Year is on Monday, Feb. 8, and President’s Day is 
Monday, Feb. 15. 

For members of the Christian community, the 
Presentation of the Lord is on Tuesday, Feb. 2, and 
Ash Wednesday is Feb. 10. The Feast for both Saints 
Valentine is on Sunday, Feb. 14. 

According to the World Almanac, February is Black 
History Month, American Heart Month, Library Lovers 
Month, Youth Leadership Month, and Return Shopping 
Carts to the Supermarket Month. 

There are two astrological signs in February: 
Aquarius, the sign of the Water Bearer (Jan. 20 to Feb. 
18) and Pisces, the sign of the Fishes (Feb. 19 to March 
20). Amethyst is the February birthstone. 


Prisoners & Volunteers 
Sing Christmas Carols 
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News Briefs 



1. Alaska — In December the 
Alaska Criminal Justice Com- 
mission released recommenda- 
tions that include re-evaluating 
pretrial practices, focusing on 
incarceration for serious and 
violent offenders, strengthening 
parole and probation to keep 
Alaskans from re-offending and 
prioritizing the needs of crime 
victims. If adopted, the com- 
mission says significant reduc- 
tions in the state’s prison popu- 
lation would occur and $424 
million could be saved over the 
next decade, Alaska News re- 
ports. 

2. Sacramento — Gov. Jerry 
Brown named Scott Kernan, a 
former state prison guard and 
warden, as secretary of the De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation in December. He 
succeeds Jeffrey Beard, who 
is leaving after three years in 
the Cabinet post. Kernan, 55, 
was hired as a guard in 1983 
and served as a prison officer 
through 2000, except for his 
work as a budget analyst for 
the system in 1986 and 1987. 
He became an administrator in 
2001 and served as warden at 
Mule Creek prison in Amador 
County 2003-04, then at Cali- 
fornia State Prison- Sacramento 
through 2006. He was the pris- 
on system’s chief of operations 
from 2008 to 2011, then ran a 
private consulting company be- 
fore returning to the operations 
post in March. His appointment 
is subject to state Senate confir- 
mation. The job pays $243,360 
a year. 

3. Sacramento — After stu- 
dents protested the University 
of California system’s invest- 
ments in companies that oper- 
ate private prisons, about $30 
million of its holdings in those 
companies were sold, the Los 
Angeles Times reported. The UC 
system has a portfolio of nearly 
$100 billion, but students and 
alumni say this change is sig- 


nificant, at least symbolically. 

4. Vacaville - An Office of the 
Inspector General report found 
health care at California State 
Prison-Solano inadequate. The 
report specifically cited either 
no hand soap or no disposable 
towels in six inmate patient re- 
strooms. Several clinics did not 
have easily accessible protec- 
tive equipment to control expo- 
sure to blood-borne pathogens. 
Annual tuberculosis screenings 
were also inadequate, according 
to the report. 

5. Phoenix, Ariz. — State ad- 
ministrators awarded Correc- 
tions Corporation of America a 
contract for 1 ,000 private prison 
beds. The new contract doubles 
the number of beds under the 
company’s control at Red Rock 
Correctional Center. 

6. Omaha, Neb. — When the 
State Legislature voted to abol- 
ish the death penalty and over- 


rode Gov. Pete Ricketts’ veto, 
the Associated Press called it 
the top Nebraska news story for 
2015. 

7. Kansas City, Mo. — Mis- 
sourians for Alternatives to the 
Death Penalty released their 
first annual report on capital 
punishment, according to The 
Missouri Times. Staci Pratt, the 
state coordinator for the group, 
said the report showed signs 
of optimism for opponents to 
capital punishment. “One of 
the things to hold onto is that 
Missouri is evolving,” she said. 
“While we did see six execu- 
tions this year, we saw no new 
death sentences. There is begin- 
ning to be a sense of change in 
Missouri and whether or not the 
death penalty is appropriate.” 

8. Illinois — The state’s De- 
partment of Corrections has 
agreed to build four new treat- 
ment units to house 11,000 


mentally ill inmates, the Chica- 
go Times reports. The construc- 
tion comes after a settlement 
was reached in a long-running 
class-action lawsuit that alleged 
inadequate treatment amounted 
to “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” 

9. Albany, N.Y. - The use of 
dietary punishments in New 
York’s solitary confinement 
units is ending under a settle- 
ment in December, The New 
York Times reported. According 
to the settlement, the punish- 
ment meals included ingredi- 
ents that do not usually go to- 
gether. 

10. Wethersfield, Conn. - 

Even though the state’s highest 
court ruled last August that the 
death penalty is unconstitution- 
al, the 11 prisoners on Death 
Row have not yet been moved, 
the Hartford Courant reports. 
Prosecutors seek to overturn the 


ruling when they argue another 
death penalty appeal scheduled 
for early 2016. 

11. Wethersfield, Conn. — 

Prison officials are planning to 
build a prison to exclusively 
house and deal with issues of 
inmates between the ages of 1 8 
and 25, the Associated Press 
reports. Prison staffers will re- 
ceive special training designed 
to address the needs of the 
youngsters. Programs at the 
prison will be designed to fo- 
cus on the brain development of 
young adults, the state’s correc- 
tion commissioner said. 

12. Concord, N.H. — A law- 
suit has been filed on behalf of 
an inmate whose 3 -year-old son 
sent him a Thanksgiving card 
that included drawings and the 
handwritten message: “I (heart) 
U DADDY,” the Associated 
Press reports. In an effort to 
curtail drug smuggling, prison 
officials banned all greeting 
cards. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union New Hampshire 
said the ban went too far and 
was ineffective. 

13. Boca Raton, Fla. - A se- 
nior executive with the for- 
profit prison company, Geo 
Group, told investment bankers 
that despite talk of drug policy 
and criminal justice reform, the 
country will continue to “attract 
crime,” generating new “correc- 
tional needs.” “The reality is, 
we are a very affluent country; 
we have loose borders, and we 
have a bad education system,” 
said Shayn March, Geo’s vice 
president and treasurer. “And 
all that adds up to a significant 
amount of correctional needs, 
which, thankfully, we’ve been 
able to help the country out with 
and states with by providing a 
lower-cost solution.” The previ- 
ously unreported remarks were 
made during a presentation at 
the Barclays High Yield Bond 
& Syndicated Loan conference 
in June. 


Prison University Project Students Display Talents 


By Rahsaan Thomas and 
Juan Haines 

A prison chapel served as 
a theater on Christmas Eve 
when more than a dozen incar- 
cerated college students took 
to the stage for an open mic. 
More than 150 guests were en- 
tertained by performances that 
included spoken word, original 
songs and testimonies of per- 
sonal transformation. 

Carlos “Juancito” Meza per- 
formed two spoken word piec- 
es, Sorry Son and Hands Be- 
hind My Back. 


Sorry Son, an apology for in- 
justices his son suffered, shared 
the trials and tribulations of 
growing up Mexican-Ameri- 
can. The testimony centered on 
Meza’s response to his son be- 
ing pulled over by police while 
driving home from work and 
then being treated like a crimi- 
nal. 

Hands Behind My Back gave 
the audience a visceral and in- 
terpretative perception on how 
oppressive life can be as an in- 
carcerated American. 

Other performances, spoken 
word pieces and testimonies in- 


cluded themes centered on so- 
cial issues and transformation. 

Aaron Taylor and Cody 
Koppe performed two acoustic 
freestyle guitar pieces that had 
a rock and roll sound that the 
audience enjoyed. 

James Vick’s testimony, 
Homeless in America, gave 
an account on what it’s like to 
spend nearly a year as a home- 
less man in the U.S. Vick de- 
scribed what it’s like to spend 
the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays on the streets. 

Gerry “Cap” Johns per- 
formed a monologue, geared 
around the plight of Bigger 
Thomas of Richard Wrights’ 
Native Son. 

Johns, a lawyer acting as Big- 
ger Thomas’ lawyer, was joined 
by Anouthinh “Choy” Pangth- 
ong acting as the judge. 

“A guilty verdict delivered 
upon him is a guilty judgment 
upon us all,” Johns said, refer- 
ring to the charges against Big- 
ger Thomas. 

Jason Jones read a poem, 
Innocent Perceptions, that de- 
scribed what hope feels like 
“through innocent eyes.” 


“Breaking up a family should 
itself be a crime,” Jones said. 
“A broken home meant bad 
construction, not a family that 
couldn’t function.” 

Somdeng “Danny” Thongsy 
performed a spoken word piece, 
My Own Prison, telling the au- 
dience what it’s like to journey 
from innocent kid to hustler 
and from vagrant to a prisoner 
serving a life sentence. 

“Tears of loneliness, fight- 
ing brokenness,” was a line that 
stood out in Thongsy’s piece. 

Lemar Harrison’s rap, The 
Beauty in Pain, had the audi- 
ences’ heads bobbing to “If you 
want to see a rainbow, first you 
have to learn how to deal with 
the rain.. .’cause when the sun 
shines; you see the beauty in 
pain.” 

Adnan Khan pitched a new 
cultural movement at San 
Quentin called Prison Renais- 
sance. 

Khan talked using education 
and art to change self-percep- 
tion. He referenced other so- 
cial movements with an artistic 
component such as the Europe- 
an Enlightenment and the 1920 


Harlem Renaissance. 

Gregory “White Eagle” 
Coates’ serene melody on a 
wood flute soothed the theater. 

• The scheduled acts were: 

• Jens Brazwell - Doin ’ 
Time/Dream Within A Dream 

•Emile DeWeaver - Lies 

•K. Walters - Why I Like 
English 99 A 

• J. Medvin “Killa” Clown - 
All Lives Matter 

• Upu Ama and Artistic En- 
semble - Impact Gesture 

• Reggie Hola - Unspoken 

• Micheal “Yahyah” Cooke - 
Clothes Make the Man 

• Tommy Winfrey - Power 
and How I Found Mine 

•Ralph Calix - A Life Re- 
vealed 

•Joey Hopkins - Heartache 
in Hell 

• Kevin Valvardi - Three 
Poems 

•Timbuktu - Who Am I? 

•Mesro Coles-El - Public 
Service Announcement 

•Eusebio Gonzalez -lam 

• Richard Lathan - Broken, 
Ascending to Heaven 

•James Jenkins - All Things 
in Common 


Website Offers Help to 
Families of Those Incarcerated 

A new and free search engine, www. 
PrisonPath.com . provides information for 
the public. The site helps users in clarifying 
confusion and fear of the unknown when a loved 
one is charged and arrested, or sentenced to 
imprisonment in the United States. PrisonPath 
provides information including the ability to find 
a person incarcerated, visitation rules, contact 
numbers, and more about every American prison or 
jail. It also allows families and friends of inmates to 
communicate with each other on a specific page. 
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S.Q. Soccer Team Getting Sponsored 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

When the season starts in 
April, the San Quentin Soccer 
team will have a sponsor. 

Andrew Crawford is taking 
the required training so he can 
be the soccer team’s sponsor. 

“I’m very excited,” said 
Crawford in his English accent. 

Crawford read about the 
sports program in the San Quen- 
tin News and contacted Coach 
Don DeNevi. 

DeNevi referred Crawford to 
Don Smith of Christian Sports 
Ministry for guidance through 
the process of becoming a spon- 
sor, according to Smith. 

Having a sponsor will allow 
them to compete against outside 
teams and grow the soccer pro- 
gram. 

In the meantime, San Quentin 
soccer players challenge each 
other. In November, the San 
Quentin Legionnaires (Leg- 
ends) defeated and deflated the 
S.Q. Golden Eagles soccer team, 
5-3. 

In the first five minutes of play, 
middle fielder Tare “Cancun” 
Beltranchuc received a slicing 
pass from striker Jeff Williams 
for the 1-0 goal. 

The Golden Eagles, which 
consist of men 39 and younger, 
had to adjust to the speed and 
experience of the Legends, the 
40s and up team. 

But not before Legends left- 
side striker Carlos Meza weaved 
in and out through defenders, 
kicking a precision pass to 
Beltranchuc, who found the net 
for his second goal and the 2-0 
lead. 

“This is truly a team sport. 
It’s about the positioning and 
passing. I think that our experi- 
ence overcame the energy of the 
youngsters,” said Beltranchuc. 

The Golden Eagles answered 
by working the middle of the 
field. Striker Jose Vieyra passed 
the ball to mid-fielder Tury 
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San Quentin Legionnaires and The Golden Eagles Soccer Team 


Avalos, who shot a rocket past 
the goalie, closing the gap 2-1. 

Williams took advantage of 
the Eagles’ celebration and sped 
down the field. Drawing the de- 
fense to him and leaving Leg- 
end mid-fielder Romey “Eagle” 
Kerr open. Williams kicked a 
drop pass to Kerr, who found 
the corner side of the goal for 
the 3-1 lead. 

After a series of running back 
and forth, Juan Espinosa stole 
the ball from an Eagle player 
and kicked it to the wing to 
Meza. Meza kicked a drop pass 
to Kerr, who did an amazing flip 
kick past the goalie for a com- 
manding 4-1 lead. 

“This is my sport. I’m 62 
years old. I’m just happy to still 
be doing this,” said Kerr. 

Golden Eagles Coach Arturo 
Huerta got his team to settle 
down. They found Avalos on the 
right side of the field. He blew 
past two defenders for the goal, 
being down 4-2. 

Sixty minutes in, the Golden 
Eagles worked the middle of 


field, until Vieyra shot a pass to 
mid-fielder Peru Ruiz, who put 
it through the net for the goal, 
pulling within one down 4-3. 

“The Golden Eagles are full 
of youngsters. The principle is to 
have fun and enjoy the game. So 
it’s about discipline and control- 
ling your emotions and every- 
thing else will gel,” said Vieyra. 

The Golden Eagles defense 
still could not stop Williams, 
who weaved in and out of de- 
fenders up the middle and kicked 
the ball right between the goalie 
hands, sealing the win, 5-3. 

“It was brutal running up and 
down with those youngsters. I 
think they couldn’t stop us from 
scoring; it took the air out of 
them,” said Williams after the 
Nov. 14 game. 

Legionnaires Coach Gavin 
“Jo Jo” Robinson added, “I like 
what I saw from both teams. The 
passing was good. Everybody is 
still shaping their skills, and we 
are trying people out at different 
positions. We are hoping to play 
some outside teams soon.” 
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Juan Arballo kicking past the defense 


Tournaments Feature Ping-Pong, Pinochle & Horseshoes 



San Quentin residents cel- 
ebrated New Year’s Day by par- 
ticipating in recreational tour- 
naments on the Lower Yard. 
They competed in events like 
ping-pong, pinochle and horse- 
shoes. 

In a heated battle, Steve Reitz 
took the ping-pong title, beating 
J. Hamilton two games straight 
in a best of three-championship 
match. In the first set, Hamilton 
used speed to slam kill shots 
past Reitz, but Reitz’s returns 
were just as fierce. They traded 
point for point and the set went 
to deuces twice before Reitz 
sealed the 23-21 win. 

“Anytime you go to deuces, 
you know you have a good 
game,” said Reitz. “In these 
tournaments, you get to play 
different people you don’t nor- 
mally associate with, and you 
get a chance to improve your 
game. We just thank the coach 
for the new tables; we were 
playing on plywood at first.” 

The second set Reitz kept the 
pressure on, taking the lead and 
finishing 21-19 for the win. 

“It was a good game. I 
know it wouldn’t be easy. He 
always plays hard to win,” said 


Hamilton. 

Melvin Cosby and his partner 
took the pinochle tournament, 
beating J. Brown and V. 
Johnson in the finale. Trash 


talking begun immediately 
between Cosby and Brown. 
That brought laughter to the on- 
lookers. Cosby and his partner 
played with chemistry and 


finesse to clench the victory. 

“I just enjoy coming out and 
being with the fellas,” said 
Cosby. “It’s a great way to start 
the New Year, but winning 


makes it that much more fun.” 

To end the day, Dennis Oates 
and his partner won the horse- 
shoe event, defeating Doug 
Thiessen and E. Vicks. With 
steady hands and focus, Oates 
was able to hit ringers and keep 
the horseshoes close to the pole 
to rack up the points for the 
win. 

“With these tournaments you 
get to meet new people from dif- 
ferent races,” said Oates. “That 
helps to take the tension away.” 

Thiessen added, “It also helps 
to build up morale as we contin- 
ue to work on our rehabilitation 
in the New Year.” 

Tim Fielder and Glenn Hardy 
took third. 

“Everybody was focused, 
laughed and had fun,” said 
Fielder. 

Event coordinator Orlando 
Harris concluded, “It wasn’t 
a big showing. We need to do 
more to spark the prison com- 
munity to come out and par- 
ticipate. We are working on 
different games and prizes for 
the New Year. Overall, it was a 
festive holiday.” 

-Marcus Henderson 
and Steve Harris 
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College Tennis Team Defeats S. Q. Men 
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Holy Name University Players, their coach Scott Howard (back row middle wearing 
black) and tennis sponsor Leslie Lava posing with the Inside Tennis Team (ITT) 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin Prison is known 
for outside community mem- 
bers, including the Golden State 
Warriors organization, coming 
in to compete with inside teams. 
However, for the first time, 
several women from a college 
tennis team ventured onto the 
Lower Yard to engage the Inside 
Tennis Team. 

Holy Names University Ten- 
nis Coach Scott Howard re- 
turned to the prison with six 
members of the women’s team, 
three men and his wife. He said 
he came back after being moved 
by a previous visit when he 
brought in some of the male ten- 
nis team. 

“It’s a great experience to see 
we are all flesh and blood,” said 
Howard. “We are all human be- 
ings, and everybody has a story 
to tell. We can all learn a little 
bit from each other.” 

After seeing a prison yard for 
the first time, Mariel said, “I’m 
learning that prisoners aren’t 
like the scary people you see in 


movies. Up close in person, ev- 
erybody seems ordinary; every- 
one is very friendly.” 

Marlayna added, “Everyone is 
really nice.” 


Chelsea saw the day as a way 
to give back. 

“I’m really happy to help with 
rehabilitation. I think it brings 
happiness and joy, and it is good 
to play against other people,” 
said Chelsea. 

The Holy Names women’s 
tennis team is a division two. It 
ended last year with a winning 
record, according to HNU play- 
er Mariel. 

The day started with matches. 
Young women who grew up 
playing tennis against older men 
who learned the game while in 
prison. 

The opening contest paired 
Chelsea, from Germany, and 
Amaru against inside members 
Paul Alleyne and Orlando Har- 
ris. 

Alleyne and Harris put up a 
fight, but fell 4-3. 

“You guys are a lot better 


than we expected. Duck (Harris) 
aced me, and I almost never 
get aced,” said Chelsea, who a 
teammate describes as one of 
HNU’s better players. 


“Chelsea has serve. Some 
feelings are coming up for me 
that remind me of my very first 
match, where I lost to a 70 -year- 
old man. Next time you come in 
here, you won’t win,” joked Har- 
ris. 

Amandine from France and 
Mariel lost to Clay Long and 
Chris Schuhmacher 3-1 in the 
following match. 

“They are more passionate 
about tennis than us,” said 
Mariel. 

“I think they took it easy on 
us,” said Schuhmacher. 

HNU’s Taylor and Amaru de- 
feated N. Young and Paul Oliver, 
4-0. 

HNU male player Bernardo 
and the coach’s wife Christina 
lost 0-4 to Paul Oliver and Rob- 
ert Barnes. 

After the good-natured 
games, the guest and inside 
members ran drills together, 
each helping to make the other 
better. 

Editor’s Note: Per managing 
editor’s request, only the first 
names of the college students 
were used in this article. 
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Marlayna running tennis drills 


Franchise Defeats Associates in Championship 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The Chise, short for Fran- 
chise, swept the Associates to 
win the Champion Basketball 
League four-on-four for 38 and 
older basketball championship, 
31-20. 

Down 2-0 in the best of five 
series, the Associates felt the 
pressure. Center/power forward 
Greg Eskridge put the team on 
his back and scored the first six 
points. 

The momentum changed 
when Chise guard David Lee 
made a free throw to ignite his 
team. They scored seven straight 
points to take the lead, 7-6. 

The game and series MVP 
Damon Cooke grabbed a whop- 
ping 15 rebounds that gave 
the team multiple second-shot 
chances. He also scored 4 points 
off put-backs. 

“This season was about perse- 
verance, camaraderie and a high 
level of consciousness. We had 
to play outside our egos for the 
betterment of the team. When 
that happens, victory is inevi- 
table,” said Cooke. 

The Chise went 10-0 in the 
regular season, losing one game 
in the semi-finals and finished 
15-1 overall. 

“The hardest thing to do is 
to get different personalities 


to play together and buy into 
the system,” said Chise Coach 
Demon Lewis. 

Lewis has won three basket- 
ball championships as a player 
and now his first as a coach. 

The Associates looked to their 
bench for a spark, and Jihad 
came in to hit two quick points, 
closing the gap, 15-13. That was 
the closest they would get. 

As the basketball saying goes, 
“Hands-down, man-down,” 
meaning when the defense fails 
to guard their men, they suffer 
the consequences. The Chise 
sharpshooters, Aubra-Lamont 
“Coocoo” McNeely, Reggie 
Rausse and David Lee, hit six 
critical three-pointers, which 
count for two. Along with 
Antione L. Wiley’s inside and 
outside defense, they put the 
game out of reach at 26-17. 

“They out-played us. It was a 
bad night to have a bad game, but 
congratulations to the Champs,” 
said Associate Tim Thompson. 

Associates guard Orlando 
Harris finally warmed up and 
made three jumpers, but the hole 
was too deep, and The Chise 
smelled blood. 

Chise center Rahsaan Thomas 
won his second CBL title in 
three years. 

“I’m not the best player in the 
world; I’ve just been blessed to 
be on the best teams, and I give 


my all,” said Thomas. 

Eskridge added, “I came to do 
my best. If I was going to lose, 
we were going to do it as a team. 
We had some key injuries, but 
congrats to the Champs.” 

Eskridge had 7 points, 5 re- 


bounds and 4 blocks. 

Aaron “Harun” Taylor, the 
CBL commissioner, added 
“The two best teams played. 
The Associates had some key 
injuries, but they made it to the 
finals. Rahsaan (Thomas) is the 


only player to win two champi- 
onships. He was drafted sixth 
round both times. He is the 
Cliff Livingston (former Chi- 
cago Bull who won Champion- 
ships with Michael Jordan) of 
the league.” 
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Antione L. Wiley, Reggie Rausse, Damon Cooke, Demon Lewis, Rahsaan Thomas 
Front row: Aubra-Lamont “Coocoo” McNeely and David Lee 
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Revisiting Black History’s National Movement 




JL 
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Huey P. Newton 


Members of the Black Panther Party 


By Aly Tamboura and 
Kevin D. Sawyer 

Once a year, America turns 
its eyes toward Black history 
to honor heroes of the nation’s 
evolution from slavery to Jim 
Crow and the struggle for 
equal rights. 

In 1966, Huey P. Newton 
and Bobby Seal planted the 
seeds of a Black nationalist 
movement in Oakland, CA, 
that spread rapidly to the rest 
of America. And now, after 
50 years, the Black Panthers 
theme of armed militancy, 
which began in Black com- 
munities, has been expropri- 
ated by the radical right. The 
Panthers’ calling card of car- 
rying weapons openly in pub- 
lic has become a disturbing 
part of daily American life in 
communities from Florida to 
Oregon, even on some college 
campuses. 

Black history narratives 
honor the likes of Harriet Tub- 
man, who formed the Under- 
ground Railroad, Frederick 
Douglass, who fought to abol- 
ish slavery, and Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., icon of the civil 
rights movement. They are 
recognized for what they did 
in the name of freedom, equal- 
ity and progress. But not much 
is said about how the Panthers 
managed to set the tone for the 
politicization of weaponry by 
militant right-wing groups, 
paving the way for the “Stand 
Your Ground” laws and the 
“open carry” frenzy. 

The Panthers party spread 
its roots into the fabric of ev- 
ery African-American com- 
munity, expanding into a na- 
tional organization with over 
40 chapters throughout the 
United States, and abroad, 
including Britain and even 
Israel. Armed resistance was 
an attractive summons to 
people of color everywhere. 
The Brown Berets movement 
in East Los Angeles was a 
Chicano/Latino version of the 
Panthers. 

Originally named the Black 
Panther Party for Self-De- 
fense, the organization opened 
its first Oakland office in 
January, 1967 responding to 
a need for what its founders 
described as a mechanism 
“to combat police violence in 


Negro neighborhoods.” The 
party had a simple but impor- 
tant platform for winning the 
minds and the hearts of the 
people: bringing services, in- 
cluding food, to underserved 
neighborhoods. 

In response to the Panthers, 
communities around the na- 
tion rallied to create programs 
such as the Free Breakfast for 
School Children Program, 
which opened up from coast 
to coast in cities such as Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Atlantic 
City, NJ, Boston, MA, New 
Haven, CT, Winston-Salem, 
NC, and elsewhere. Free medi- 
cal clinics, free clothing pro- 
grams, food giveaways and ed- 
ucational opportunities called 
Liberation Schools were also 
established. “Each one, teach 
one” was the model. In addi- 
tion, some cities formed Legal 
Defense Programs for Black 
tenants and those 
facing criminal 
charges. 

While some 
pragmatists in 
the party toiled 
in the community 
to make improve- 
ments, some char- 
ismatic leaders, 
such as former San 
Quentin prisoner 
and author of Soul 
on Ice, Eldridge 
Cleaver, set out on 
a course of mili- 
tancy. They were 
involved in several 
armed and violent 
confrontations with 
police. In its first 
few years of exis- 
tence some Pan- 
thers as well as law 
enforcement offi- 
cers were killed or 
injured in clashes. 


Cleaver was appointed to a 
controversial lectureship at 
U.C. Berkeley. His official ti- 
tle with the party was Minister 
of Information. Cleaver con- 
tinued with his in-your-face 
rhetoric, at one point calling 
then-California Gov. Ronald 
Reagan a “punk, a sissy, and 
a coward,” according to the 
Los Angeles Times. It was not 
long before Cleaver was back 
behind prison walls, his pa- 
role revoked for an April 1968 
shootout with Oakland police 
in which Bobby Hutton was 
killed. 

With Cleaver back in pris- 
on, a talented speaker, Fred 
Hampton, who rocketed into 
the leadership of the Illinois 
chapter, gave moderates hope. 
Hampton referred to himself 
as a “revolutionary.” Those 
Panther supporters looking for 
a leader to embody the values 
of the Black community and 
transform its ideology into 
the national movement they 
desired, while avoiding pris- 
on and armed conflict, saw 
Hampton as their savior. 

However, “one of the many 
obsessions of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover...” according to 
author James Lardner, was “a 
premonition about the rise of 
a charismatic Black messiah, 
something he was determined 
to prevent.” 

In response to what the Bu- 
reau described as “the great- 
est threat to internal security 
of the country,” the Counter- 
intelligence Program (COIN- 
TELPRO) was created to “dis- 
rupt, discredit or otherwise 
neutralize” the Panthers and 
other groups looked upon as 
threats. 

Indeed, much of the Pan- 
thers’ downfall that they did 
not bring upon themselves 


came from FBI ac- 
tions that later in 
Senate hearings 
were described as 
illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. But be- 
fore the program 
ended, Fred Hamp- 
ton, Mark Clark, Al- 
prentice “Bunchy” 

Carter, John Hug- 
gins and many oth- 
ers were killed, and 
Panther supporters 
say COINTELPRO 
was involved. 

The increasing 
loss of leadership 
around the country 
was devastating for 
the Panthers: 

Co-founder Huey 
P. Newton was shot 
and arrested for 
murder after a traf- 
fic stop in Oakland, 

October 1967, and 
sentenced to prison. 

Panther offices across the 
nation were raided by police 
who arrested numerous mem- 
bers. 

The costs of bail and legal 
fees took a toll on the organi- 
zation. 

Besides fundraising and do- 
nations, the main enterprise 
the Panthers utilized to fund 
its operations was the publish- 
ing and sale of the Black Pan- 
ther Party newspaper, which 
began in April 1967. Though 
the newspaper had an impres- 
sive distribution, it did not 
produce the revenue necessary 
for prolonged legal battles 
with the government. 

Despite dwindling financial 
resources and the pressure of 
government surveillance pro- 
grams such as COINTELPRO, 
the depleted organization sol- 
diered on. 

In the years that followed, 
Cleaver fled the U.S. to Cuba 
in 1974, finally settling in Al- 
geria to escape an attempted 
murder charge. 

Bobby Seale resigned from 
the party in 1974. That same 
year Elaine Brown was ap- 
pointed to lead the Panthers. 
Under her leadership the Pan- 
thers “focused on electoral 


politics and community ser- 
vice.” Brown, still involved in 
Oakland politics today, helped 
Lionel Wilson become Oak- 
land’s first Black mayor. 

Huey P. Newton, who served 
time in the California Men’s 
Colony at San Luis Obispo, 
for his 1968 manslaughter 
conviction in the death of a 
police officer, went on to earn 
his Ph.D. from the University 
of California, Santa Cruz. In 
August 1989 he was killed in 
West Oakland in what police 
say was a drug-related murder. 
Tyrone Robinson, then 25, was 
tried and convicted of New- 
ton’s murder. 

Fifty years after its begin- 
ning, the Black Panther Party’s 
efforts to address many of the 
very issues facing African- 
American communities today 
have been absorbed by the 
larger and more amorphous 
and interracial Black Lives 
Matter movement. Meanwhile 
the Panthers’ most lasting 
legacy may be one they never 
bargained for: They inspired 
Whites on the right to adopt 
militancy backed up by fire- 
arms as a tool of intimidation. 




"AM I UNDER 
ARREST?” 

CAUSE IF I’M NOT 
UNDER ARREST 
CET YOUR HANDS 
OFF ME!' 


LIL’BOBBY 

HUTTON 








TRUST Graduation 
Honors 88 Prisoners 
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Helaine Melnitzer congratulating Michael Thompson 


Annual 

Report 

Shows 

Prison 

Problems 

By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

After more than a decade of 
research and advocacy to end 
the harmful effects of mass in- 
carceration, the Prison Policy 
Initiative (PPI)continues to 
reach new heights. Throughout 
its history, PPI has relied on 
volunteers and interns to gath- 
er research information and to 
analyze and produce reports 
that raise awareness for policy 
makers and the public. Now the 
organization is branching out, 
according to its 2014-2015 an- 
nual report. 

“This year, we’ve finally 
grown to the point where we 
can create a new network that 
allows less frequent but more 
focused contributions from 
working people throughout the 
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country,” writes PPI Executive 
Director Peter Wagner in the 
report. 

In a study on the racial geog- 
raphy of mass incarceration PPI 
exposes how gerrymandering 
gives undue voting representa- 
tion to those living near pris- 
ons. That’s because the Census 
Bureau counts prisoners based 
on where they are confined in- 
stead of their home county. 

“We hope these campaigns 
will encourage other states to 
address the problem of prison 
gerrymandering and compel 
the Census Bureau to imple- 
ment a standard, national solu- 
tion,” said Alison Walsh, PPI’s 

Annual Report on Page 4 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Eighty- eight San Quentin 
men completed the TRUST 
(Teaching Responsibility Uti- 
lizing Sociological Training) 
program which help prisoners 


prepare for freedom were hon- 
ored at a joint graduation cer- 
emony. 

The graduation featured 
keynote speaker Joe Paul and 
the presentation of a check for 
$1,000 from TRUST members 
to an organization that supports 
children with incarcerated par- 
ents. 

Many of the men have been in 
prison for decades. Several dif- 
ferent groups under the TRUST 
umbrella help these incarcer- 


ated men with their journey 
and preparation for success in 
society. 

“Today is about the 12th an- 
nual graduation of TRUST 
class 2015,” said host Michael 
Thompson, a TRUST member 
and the Project LA Chairman. 

“There are about 39 TRUST 
members who completed their 
six-month curriculum. About 
30 who completed Project LA’s 

See TRUST on Page 10 


Three Strikes Initiative 
Draws Voters’ Attention 


Re-entry Program Prepares 
Prisoners for Release 
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Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla 
shakes hands with Lee Conley 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Petitions are being circulated 
across California, proposing to 
significantly change the Three 
Strike Law. 

The goal is to gather 500,000 
signatures by June 17 enough 
to meet statutory requirements. 
The law requires the signatures 
of at least 365,880 registered 
California voters. 

Leading the Three Strikes 


Reform Act of 2016 campaign 
is CHOOSE1, a grassroots, non- 
profit organization that hopes to 
place the reforms on the Novem- 
ber election ballot. 

The California Attorney 
General’s Office has given 
CHOOSE1 until June 17 to gath- 
er voter-registered signatures to 
qualify the initiative. 

“I am excited to see another 
attempt to further chip away at 
the terrible Three Strike Law 
that has put thousands of people 


away for decades, while costing 
taxpayers billions of dollars,” 
says Emily Harris of Ella Baker 
Center for Human Rights. 

The proposed initiative would 
make two changes to the state’s 
existing Three Strike Law. First, 
serious and violent felonies 
committed before the law was 
enacted will no longer be con- 
sidered when courts are decid- 
ing to sentence an offender for a 
second or third strike. 

Second, the law will remove 
“criminal threats” of violence 
from the list of felonies that are 
considered serious under state 
law. 

When the Three Strike Law 
was enacted in 1994, prior felo- 
ny convictions were applied ret- 
roactively. Offenders convicted 
of new crimes with prior convic- 
tions dating back five, 10, 15 or 
even 30 years were immediately 
subjected to sentencing under 
the new law. 

Many offenders’ pre-1994 
convictions were the subject 
of plea bargains, at which time 
they were informed that they 
would be sentenced for a speci- 
fied amount of time, with a one- 
or five-year enhancement. They 
were not told they could receive 
a life sentence. 

Among those who would 
See Three on Page 14 


By Miguel Quezada 
Staff Writer 

A self-help program to safely 
re -integrate men into their com- 
munities before they finish their 
prison term recently gradu- 
ated more than 40 inmates. San 
Quentin State Prison’s Garden 
Chapel served as a venue for the 
Feb. 5 graduation. 


The idea behind California 
Re-entry Institute (CRI) is to 
begin the re -integration process 
while the participant is incarcer- 
ated and continue support ser- 
vices once released. 

“I was empowered by knowl- 
edge, understanding and emo- 
tional intelligence,” said Philip 

See Re-entry on Page 20 


u Please help refine 
California’s Three Strikes Law. 
More signatures are needed for 
CHOOSE 1. 

Go to www.choosel.org 
chooselinitiative@gmail.com 
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Yoga Instructor Chanda Wilson 
Helps Change Prisoners’ Lives 



Yoga instructor Chanda Wilson 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the San 
Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
To receive a mailed copy of the 
San Quentin News, send $1.61 
worth of stamps for postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94974 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Editor 

Chanda Wilson says she 
teaches yoga to San Quentin 
prisoners because it helps them 
transform their lives. 

That was her answer when a 
health care worker once asked 
her, “Why are you going into 
San Quentin?” 

“If we all did our part, so- 
ciety could change,” Wilson 
said. “I feel like this work 
chose me.” 

Having grown up in Flint, 
Mich., Wilson has seen pov- 
erty and death. This keeps her 
from judging others. 

“We all have issues. We all 
suffer. We all have struggles. 
We all have committed acts of 
violence with our words,” Wil- 
son said. 

Wilson’s students have re- 
ported how yoga helps them. 

“Some men said that they 
had difficulty but they remem- 
bered to pause and breathe in 
the moment and respond ap- 
propriately,” Wilson said. 

“The greatest feedback I get 
from people is not about a par- 
ticular pose they mastered but 
that they can disengage from 
a potential conflict based on 
what they learned from medi- 
tation,” said James Fox, the 
founder of the Inside Yoga Proj- 
ect, in an interview with Ame- 
lia Pany for the Epoch Times. 

A Journal of Criminal Justice 
study found meditators have a 
35 to 40 percent lower recidi- 
vism rate than parolees who 
only received educational, vo- 
cational and psychotherapy, but 
no yoga, according to an article 
written by Pany titled Prison 
Yoga: Is Meditation the Cure 
for Recidivism. 

Wilson started teaching yoga 
inside San Quentin State Prison 
more than a year ago at the re- 
quest of Fox. 

“James is awesome,” Wilson 
said. “He is so deeply commit- 
ted to working with this popu- 
lation. It’s a calling for him. I 
consider it an honor to be part of 
his prison yoga project dream.” 

Wilson’s journey to becom- 
ing a yoga teacher started 21 
years ago, while in college. She 
suffered from insomnia. On 
the first day she tried yoga, she 


fell asleep in corpse pose. She 
awoke realizing yoga helped 
her get over insomnia. She also 
noticed yoga made her more 
flexible and stronger. The for- 
mer active fitness enthusiast 
continued to practice for 10 
years before becoming an in- 
structor. 

While teaching public class- 
es, the Resolve to Stop Violence 
Program asked her to volunteer 
taking on students in the San 
Francisco County Jail. RSVP is 
a self-help program for men who 
have committed acts of violence 
against women. She agreed. 

“I’m just trying to live up 
to my potential, and I want to 


help others do the same,” Wil- 
son said. 

After having her daughter 
three years ago, she took a 
break from teaching yoga in 
penal institutions until Fox 
asked her to teach at San Quen- 
tin. 

Wilson says teaching yoga in 
male correctional facilities is 
not an issue. 

“The guys have been incred- 
ibly respectful of me. I feel in- 
credibly safe,” Wilson said. 

While teaching her students, 
she also learns from them. 

“I think this is a form of 
monastic life — you could let 
it destroy you or you can let it 
become part of your practice,” 
Wilson said. “I get to see, I get 
to learn that even under these 
circumstances you can practice 
(yoga). 

“I also get to see you 
practice, how my instructions 
are received, how your body 
performs in different poses — 
it helps me be a better teacher.” 

She reports hearing about 
a disproportionate number of 
San Quentin men complaining 
of sciatica injuries. She 
recommends yoga pose 
Downward Facing Dog or 
laying on a blanket with your 
legs held parallel against a wall. 

“Opening the piriformis 
muscle (located in the buttock) 
can help relieve the pain of 
sciatica injuries,” said Wilson. 

As for teaching yoga, “If it 
helps even one person feel less 
pain, less anxiety, less stress, 
less heartache, then it’s worth 
it.” 
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U.S. Supreme Court Ruling Gives 
Juvenile Lifers a Chance for Parole 


‘All juvenile homicide offenders serving sentences of life 
without parole could petition for parole eligibility’ 


By Chung Kao 
Staff Writer 

Prisoners sentenced as ju- 
veniles to life without parole, 
even for homicide, may now 
petition courts for parole eligi- 
bility, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has ruled. 

“Allowing those offenders 
to be considered for parole 
ensures that juveniles whose 
crimes reflected only transient 


immaturity — and who have 
since matured — will not be 
forced to serve a dispropor- 
tionate sentence in violation of 
the Eighth Amendment,” the 
6-3 ruling said. 

Louisiana prisoner Henry 
Montgomery served 46 years 
of a life sentence for killing 
a police officer when he was 
17. The trial judge determined 
he should never be eligible for 
parole. 


In 2012, the Supreme Court 
ruled that mandatory life sen- 
tences without parole for juve- 
nile homicide offenders vio- 
lated the eighth amendment’s 
prohibition on cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

The decision in that case, 
Miller v. Alabama, required 
sentencing courts to consider 
a child’s “diminished culpabil- 
ity and heightened capacity for 
change” before condemning 


him or her to life in prison. 

After that decision, Mont- 
gomery asked Louisiana state 
courts to review his sentence, 
claiming it was unconstitu- 
tional. They denied his peti- 
tion, which he appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The high court overruled 
Louisiana’s decision, declar- 
ing that all juvenile homicide 
offenders serving sentences of 
life without parole could peti- 


tion for parole eligibility. State 
and federal courts had previ- 
ously conflicted on whether 
the Miller ruling applied to 
earlier convictions. 

The new Supreme Court rul- 
ing will not affect state sen- 
tences. “A state may remedy a 
Miller violation by permitting 
juvenile homicide offenders to 
be considered for parole, rath- 
er than by resentencing them,” 
the decision reads. 


Court Denies Condemned Prisoners’ 
Right to Petition for Execution 


A federal appeals court has 
ruled that condemned Califor- 
nia prisoners may not use peti- 
tion for writ of habeas corpus in 
federal courts to challenge the 
systemic delay in their execu- 
tion. 

In 2014 a federal District 
Court in California granted 
prisoner Ernest DeWayne 
Jones’s petition to set aside his 
death sentence. The court held 
that the “systemic delay and 
dysfunction” in California’s 
post-conviction review process 
for capital prisoners violated 
the Eighth Amendment prohibi- 
tion against cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

9TH CIRCUIT 

The 9 th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the lower 
court decision in November 
2015. “(D)elay, in large part, is 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Legislation to change Cali- 
fornia’s definition of racial pro- 
filing was signed by Gov. Jerry 
Brown. 

The measure was presented 
by Assemblywoman Shirley 
Weber, D-San Diego. The new 
law will require local law en- 
forcement agencies to collect 
demographic data on the people 
they stop, the reason for the stop, 
and whether the stop resulted in 
a citation or arrest. 

The bill also requires the at- 
torney general to establish an 
advisory board to improve di- 
versity and racial sensitivity 
among law enforcement with the 
goal of eliminating identity and 
racial profiling, The Associated 
Press reported Oct. 3. 

By April 2019, the bigger po- 
lice departments will have to 
start reporting and smaller ones 
by April 2023, the AP reported. 

The recent data collected by 
the Attorney General’s Office 


a function of the desire of our 
courts, state and federal, to get 
it right, to explore exhaustively, 
or at least sufficiently, any ar- 
gument that might save some- 
one’s life,” the court remarked. 

DELAYS 

“(S)uch delays are the product 
of a constitutional safeguard, 
not a constitutional defect, be- 
cause they assure careful re- 
view of the defendant’s convic- 
tion and sentence.” 

However, the Court of Ap- 
peals did not base its decision 
on an analysis of the constitu- 
tionality of California’s sys- 
tem of post-conviction judicial 
review for capital prisoners. It 
did so for a procedural reason: 
the federal courts may not make 
new constitutional rules of 
criminal procedure on petition 
for writ of habeas corpus. 


revealed that African-Ameri- 
cans make up 6 percent of Cali- 
fornians, but are involved in 17 
percent of arrests and a quarter 
of deaths in custody. 

Young Black men are 25 per- 
cent more likely to be booked 
into jail than Whites, the article 
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California 

Assemblywoman Shirley 
Weber, D-San Diego 


In California, the post-con- 
viction judicial review of cases 
involving a death sentence in- 
cludes an automatic appeal to 
the state Supreme Court and a 
subsequent discretionary ap- 
peal to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
any petitions for writ of habeas 
corpus to the state or federal 
courts (known as “collateral 
review”), and the eventual peti- 
tion to the U.S. Supreme Court 
for review of the decisions on 
collateral review. 

TEAGUE RULE 

A Supreme Court decision in 
1989, known as the Teague rule, 
prohibits the federal courts 
from considering novel consti- 
tutional theories on habeas cor- 
pus review. 

The District Court in Jones’ 
case found that “delay is evi- 
dent at each stage of the post- 


states. 

The bill was opposed by sev- 
eral Republicans. They cited 
cost and said it was unnecessary 
as police agencies begin using 
body cameras. They said they 
fear reverse profiling against 
Whites by officers to skew the 
statistics, the article reported. 

The total cost for extra report- 
ing has been estimated at $9 
million annually for state agen- 
cies and the California Highway 
Patrol. 

Collecting the data could ul- 
timately avoid costly financial 
settlements when people are un- 
lawfully killed by the police, the 
supporters argued. 

The governor also signed 
SB11 by Sen. Jim Beall, D- 
San Jose, to increase training 
on mental health issues for the 
state’s Commission on Peace 
Officer Standards and Training. 
Basic training courses for police 
recruits would be mandated to 
15 hours, with additional train- 
ing for supervisors every four 
years. 


conviction review process” for 
capital prisoners in California. 

Specifically, more than 900 
people have been sentenced to 
death in the state since 1978; 
only 13 have been executed. 
As of 2014, some Death Row 
inmates had died of natural 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Many U.S. law enforcement 
agencies now have radar tech- 
nology that allows them to see 
through walls of buildings and 
houses to know whether anyone 
is inside, a U.S. A. Today news 
article reveals. 

Privacy advocates, however, 
have raised concern over the 
technology. They argue that the 
surveillance tools used amount 
to an unconstitutional intru- 
sion by the government upon 
the personal domain of ordinary 
citizens, the Jan. 20 USA Today 
reported. 

The device resembles a so- 
phisticated stud-finder and dis- 
plays whether movement is de- 
tected on the other side of a wall. 
When movement is detected, it 
shows how far away but does 
not show a picture or image of 
what’s going on inside, the ar- 
ticle explains. 

“The radars work like finely 
tuned motion detectors, using 
radio waves to zero in on move- 
ments as slight as human breath- 
ing from a distance of more than 
50 feet,” says the article’s writer, 
Brad Heath. 

Documents show that law en- 
forcement agencies including 
the FBI and U.S. Marshals Ser- 
vice began buying the radars in 
2012, the article states. 

Their use, though, was not 
widely known, the article adds. 

That changed last December, 
when the issue was brought 
before the federal 10 th Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Denver by 
a man on house arrest who was 
wanted for violating his parole. 
Even though they had no search 
warrant, officers used a device 


causes, the sentence of some 
had been vacated, and 748 re- 
mained on Death Row. For 
those who are eventually ex- 
ecuted, “the process will likely 
take 25 years or more,” opined 
the District Court. 

-By Chung Kao 


known as the Range -R, made 
by L3 Communications, to posi- 
tively identify movement in his 
home before they entered, USA 
Today reported. 


“ The radars work 
like finely tuned 
motion detectors, 
using radio waves 
to zero in on 
movements as 
slight as human 
breathing from a 
distance of more 
than 50 feet ” 


The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union’s principal technolo- 
gist, Christopher Soghoian, 
commented, “The idea that the 
government can send signals 
through the wall of your house 
to figure out what’s inside is 
problematic.” 

The federal appellate judges 
who heard the case last Decem- 
ber said, “The government’s 
warrant-less use of such a pow- 
erful tool to search inside homes 
poses grave Fourth Amendment 
questions.” 

Yet, the court upheld the 
search as within the boundary 
of the U.S. Constitution, U.S.A. 
Today reported. 

The article quotes the three 
judges on the court as having 
expressed “little doubt that the 
radar device deployed here will 
soon generate many questions 
for this court.” 


Assemblywoman Wants to Change 
Definition of Racial Profiling 

‘Young Black men are 25 percent more 
likely to be booked into jail than Whites’ 


Radar Technology 
Invades Privacy 
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Report: Author Encourages Americans to Invest 
In Black Communities Instead of Prison Rehab 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

America needs to invest in 
Black communities to help mi- 
nority people succeed and not 
wait to spend money on rehabili- 
tation of prison inmates, a recent 
report by the Economic Policy 
Initiative concludes. 

Now it’s to a point where 
Black children born in 2001 are 
five and a half times more like- 
ly to be incarcerated than their 
White counterparts, according 


to the report. 

“It is time for society to make 
the difficult choice that it has 
been avoiding since the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
to wholeheartedly invest in the 
Black community in order to 
achieve the social and economic 
equality,” wrote Robynn J.A. 
Cox, the report author. Cox is an 
assistant professor at Spellman 
College. 

“We are already employing 
and providing education and 
job skills training to individuals 


imprisoned because most state 
departments of corrections also 
have a charge to rehabilitate. 
Why not offer these programs 
on the front end prior to com- 
mitting a crime instead of after 
it is too late?” 

The mass incarceration of 
Blacks is America’s way to 
maintain the social and econom- 
ic status quo, according to Cox 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1986 is held responsible for the 
disproportionate rates of incar- 
ceration of Blacks in federal 


prison, Cox wrote. 

Many rural communities 
sought to benefit economically 
from mass incarceration by 
using prison construction for 
economic growth, according to 
Cox.. 

To stimulate their economics 
through job creation, political 
officials hoped prisons would 
be a recession-proof industry. 
Therefore, state and local offi- 
cials lobby for prison construc- 
tion, since crime has been tied to 
federal funding. 


For minorities, the burden of 
proof for a conviction is low, 
while for Whites it is a higher 
standard, the report says. Pros- 
ecutors are twice as likely to 
charge a Black defendant with a 
crime that is under the manda- 
tory minimums versus a White 
defendant, it says. 

Where Blacks make up less 
than 13 percent of the nation, 
they made up more than half of 
the prison population during the 
height of the prison boom, the 
20-page report states. 


U.S. Attorney General Calls for Data Accountability 


‘We are working closely with law enforcement to develop national consistent standards’ 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

U.S. Attorney General Lo- 
retta Lynch wants the Depart- 
ment of Justice to collect better 
data on local law enforcement’s 
interactions with communities 
they protect and serve. 

“The department has al- 
ready taken steps to improve 
the accuracy and consistency 
of use-of-force data from law 
enforcement,” the attorney gen- 
eral announced in a recent press 
conference. 

“This information is useful 
because it helps us see trends. 
It helps us promote account- 
ability and transparency. We’re 
also going further in developing 
standards for publishing infor- 
mation about deaths in custody 
as well, because transparency 
and accountability are helped 
by this kind of national data.” 

In previous years, law en- 
forcement agencies weren’t 
required to publish annual re- 
ports on the number of justifi- 
able homicides committed in 
their jurisdictions. However, in 
her statement, the Justice De- 


partment and the Obama Ad- 
ministration are now taking the 
necessary steps to force these 
departments to improve the pro- 
cess. 

“This data is not only vital, 
we are working closely with law 
enforcement to develop national 
consistent standards for collect- 
ing this kind of information,” 
she added. 


“The department 
has already taken 
steps to improve 
the accuracy 
and consistency 
of use-of-force 
data from law 
enforcement” 

Major policing agencies 
across the country are collabo- 
rating with the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistic (BJS) and FBI to 
characterize the data to report 


the use-of-force and homicides 
by law enforcement officers, 
said Lynch. 

To define requirements for 
the Uniform Crime Report- 
ing Statistics process, the at- 
torney general wants evidence 
of police department consent 
decrees, collective agreements 
and information on non-fatal 
shootings between law enforce- 
ment and civilians sent to the 
FBI, Lynch announced. 

Information about an incident 
comes from various open news- 
papers and media sources. The 
attorney general wants more ac- 
curate factual accounts of each 
incident from multiple sources. 

She acknowledged that BJS has 
developed better methods for 
identifying a death of a person 
in police custody. The agency 
will now investigate these mat- 
ters by surveying police depart- 
ments, medical examiners and 
investigative offices. 

This methodology study 
will be completed by 2015/ 
early 2016. BJS will then 
set up a national program 
on arrest related deaths, the 
announcement concluded. u.S. Attorney General Loretta Lynch 



Annual Report Strives to End Effects of Mass Incarceration 


Continued from Page 1 

Policy and Communications 
Associate. 

In its study, Prisons of Pov- 
erty, PPI unveiled the pre-in- 
carceration incomes of pris- 
oners to show how they are 
“shut out of the economy even 
before they are incarcerated,” 
writes Wagner, adding that 
this data was made accessible 
by data scientist Daniel Kopf. 

In recent years PPI has 
worked to bring fairness to 
the phone rates that family 
and friends must pay to stay 
in touch with prisoners while 
they are confined. 

“Recognizing yet another 
way that mass incarceration 
punishes entire communities, 
we’ve made it a priority to 
help the FCC understand and 
regulate this previously hid- 
den market,” PPI reported. 

“Since we published our an- 
nual report, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has 
approved new fee limits and 
a rate cap” on interstate calls, 
said Walsh. New protections 
are expected to extend to in- 


tra-state calls. 

“We are also working with 
criminal justice and immigra- 
tion advocates in California 
to encourage the use of video 
technology to supplement, not 
replace, in-person visits,” said 
Walsh. 

In the report Screening Out 
Family Time by Policy and 
Communications Associate 
Bernadette Rabuy and Wag- 
ner, PPI revealed how video 
visitation is used to discontin- 
ue human contact with those 
who are incarcerated. 

PPI research provided a 
comprehensive national sur- 
vey of the video visitation 
industry and held the indus- 
try’s alleged benefits up to 
the scrutiny of families of the 
incarcerated. The first year 
of its campaign to protect in- 
person visits produced many 
victories. 

“Bernadette’s January re- 
port has transformed this in- 
dustry, empowering families 
and facilities to fight back 
against bad contracts,” said 
Wagner. 

PPI has also joined forces 


with attorney Stephen Raher, 
said Wagner, “to take on an- 
other expanding predatory in- 
dustry.” According to Wagner, 
prepaid release cards are being 
issued when someone leaves 
jail or prison. If they are due 
money, instead of receiving 
a check or cash they are giv- 
en prepaid MasterCards that 
come with “exorbitant fees.” 


“Bernadette’s 
January report 
has transformed 
this industry, 
empowering 
families and 
facilities to fight 
back against 
bad contracts” 


“These cards charge some 
of the poorest people in this 
country,” said Wagner. “That’s 


just unconscionable.” He said 
Raher’s research caught the 
attention of the media and was 
“the core of our letter to the 
Consumer Financial Protec- 
tion Bureau calling for regula- 
tion.” 

Other issues covered in the 
report include sentencing en- 
hancement zones that restrict 
where the formerly incarcer- 
ated may reside, as well as 
driver’s license suspension 
for those convicted of drug 
crimes having nothing to do 
with driving. The report also 
addresses the practice of some 
jails halting letters to inmates. 

“Controversial Maricopa 
County Sheriff Joe Arpaio be- 
gan a misguided trend in 2007 
when he banned families from 
sending letters to loved ones 
in jail, requiring personal cor- 
respondence to take place on 
postcards,” PPI reported. 

“Most recently, we analyzed 
Bureau of Justice Statistics 
data finding there is a national 
crisis of suicide in local jails, 
a problem far more prevalent 
in jails than in state prisons or 
the US,” PPI reported. 


PPI is expanding its reach to 
reveal how mass incarceration 
at local, state and national lev- 
els continues to erode socio- 
logical conditions in the US. 
In this era of Black Lives Mat- 
ter, it analyzed Gallup’s pub- 
lic opinion surveys that reveal 
how people feel about law en- 
forcement. 

“American confidence in 
police has reached a 22-year 
low,” PPI reported. “Black 
Americans consistently report 
having less confidence than 
whites in the police.” 

According to PPI’s annual 
report, it produces original re- 
search and edits multiple da- 
tabases “to empower activists, 
journalists and policy makers 
to shape effective criminal 
justice policy.” 

The idea to start PPI came 
from a group of students 
(which included attorney Pe- 
ter Wagner) in 2001. “We are 
also enormously grateful to 
the small network of gener- 
ous individuals who sustain 
our work,” the report said. 
Its website can be accessed at 
www.prisonpolicv.org . 
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Meditation Teacher Brings 
His Wisdom to S. Q. Prisoners 


By Steven Harris 

Journalism Guild Writer 

About 40 San Quentin in- 
mates were introduced to Bud- 
dhist meditation in a recent half- 
day retreat. 

Leading the session was Ralph 
Steele, a meditation teacher, for- 
mer monk and Vietnam combat 
veteran. He began by telling in- 
mates not to focus on the word 
“Buddhist.” 

“Just do the practice,” Steele 
told the gathering in the Catholic 
Chapel. “This is an experiment 
in cleansing and management.” 

He instructed the students to 
“elevate and lift” their heads. 
“Practice not blinking (your 
eyes) to absorb energy from the 
room.” 

Steele led the men in a chant 
he described as an invitation to 
the spirits of their deceased an- 
cestors to enter the room. 

Later inmate C. Williams 
asked Steele if he believes peo- 
ple come back living a second 


life. “This is something you 
don’t want to just take someone 
else’s opinion. This requires 
your own confirmation.” Steele 
said he had an experience that 
confirmed it for him. 

There was a very intense 
breathing exercise in which in- 
mates were asked to breathe 
air through their nostrils exces- 
sively without allowing the body 
to rest. Steele said tools for self- 
healing state the body only uses 
30 to 45 percent of lung capacity. 

Inmate David Walker com- 
mented afterward that he felt a 
buzzing energy, among other 
emotions. 

Steele told inmates regular 
bowel movements are important 
because many illnesses occur in 
the intestines. 

Good times to meditate are 
early mornings and sunsets, 
when nature goes through a 
transformation process. The fo- 
cal point throughout the session 
was always letting go, detach- 
ing ourselves from our stories, 


people, tragedies, traumas or 
vice versa. 

Inmate Rauch commented 
that desires are the root of all 
suffering. 

Steele told inmates medita- 
tion is like two sides of a coin: 
one being focus and concentra- 
tion, the other being insight and 
knowledge. 

The theme of the retreat was 
“Tending the Fire; Reclaiming 
Ourselves.” Steele commented, 
“To all San Quentin inmates: 
tend your fires - your anger rag- 
es, bitterness, disappointments, 
the things that caused you to 
come to prison, victims.” 

Afterward, many inmates re- 
ported similar experiences of 
feeling more peaceful, greater 
senses of awareness and better 
focus. 

Inmate Matthew Ed Edwards 
said his level of concentration 
and awareness was more pre- 
cise. 

Eric Durr confided, “I feel so 
much more calm and peaceful.” 



File Photo 

Ralph Steele 


Assembly Bill Provides Alternatives for Young 
Offenders to Be Housed at Low-Level Prisons 


By Leroy Lucas 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The youth offender program 
is aimed to steer certain young 
inmates away from high-secu- 
rity level prisons where they 
would face more serious and 
violent criminal influences. 


The program created by an 
Assembly bill forms a com- 
mittee to review cases of 
youth transferring to the adult 
system. It opens the possi- 
bility of housing at a lower- 
level security adult prison in 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 


tion. 

The change was the topic of 
a workshop for 13 juvenile of- 
fenders nearing moves to an 
adult prison, reports Joe Or- 
lando, CDCR public informa- 
tion officer. 

“This is a great opportunity 
for you to work within this... 


system,” said Dainette Bow- 
ens, reentry coordinator for 
the N.A. Chaderjian Youth 
Correctional Facility. 

The workshop also includ- 
ed representatives of CDCR’s 
Division of Adult Institutions, 
fire camps and Deuel Voca- 
tional Institution. 


Correctional counselor 
Tracy Williams explored the 
youths’ desires for careers out- 
side of prison. The youth said 
they wanted to be counselors, 
construction workers, chefs, 
artists and truck drivers. Wil- 
liams told the youth that their 
change “begins today.” 


Youth Conference Opens Dialogue Between Generations 
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Young men attending the forum with an open mind 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Bridging the gap between 
young and old prisoners was 
the topic of a recent San Quentin 
conference. 

The three-day Generation 
Gap Youth Conference encour- 
aged an atmosphere of straight 
talk, respect and healing. 

“This forum was a good thing. 
It was able to open up a much- 
needed dialogue between the 
older and younger gentlemen,” 
said Bea Barnett, president of 
the Wings of Prison Ministries. 
“With these types of forums, 
you have to communicate with 
love and don’t hold nothing in.” 

The town hall-like meeting 
was an opportunity to express 
their issues with each other 
face-to-face. Incarcerated elder 
Anthony Waldrip mediated be- 
tween diverse groups of inmates 
from different backgrounds, 
races and religions. 

“Everybody who was there, 
God chose to be there,” said 
Waldrip. “What we don’t want 
to do is make this a one-time 
event. While we have the inter- 
est of the youngsters and older 
guys, what God is doing is mak- 
ing better men to make better 
communities.” 

Fourteen Southern California 
and Bay Area pastors witnessed 
the three-day event attended 
by about 200 prisoners, mostly 
older men. 

Maurice Gipson, 23, high- 
lighted the second day with 


blunt honesty. It was disturbing 
for the pastors and older gen- 
eration to hear him speak about 
how he is still fascinated with 
the fast life: money, women, cars 
and expensive hotels. But all the 
men connected with him, bridg- 
ing the gaps. Gibson expressed 
that even though he was strug- 
gling with those issues, the older 
guys should not turn away from 
the youngsters or look down or 
talk down to them. 

“We want to change and we 
want to be given a chance,” said 
Gibson. “We do appreciate the 
OGs for hearing our thoughts.” 

Anthony “Tariq” Faulk added, 
“As elders in this prison commu- 
nity, we have to practice active 
listening and not over-criticize 
the youngsters. We have to es- 
tablish trust and credibility first, 
even though we won’t agree 
with everything they say or do.” 

Addressing both sides was 
Pastor Marvin Watkins of Citi- 
zens of Zion Baptist in Comp- 
ton. “Life is about choices; to 
blame others for our circum- 
stances or misfortunes is not the 
answer. We are dealing with all 
kind of divisions: gangs and ra- 
cial tensions. But if you really 
want to help, you have to expose 
yourself to these forums.” 

Ferrari Moody, representing 
the youth, added, “A lot of us 
are dealing with mothers with 
crack addictions and absentee 
fathers. The older guys have 
to understand that and make 
themselves available to care 
about the youngsters. We need 


to see what real love looks like 
and how to be a man. That is 
how we are going to break the 
cycle.” 

Joshua Hudson, from Vic- 
tory Outreach in Santa Rosa, 
shared how his church members 
deal with their generation gap: 
“Most of our older pastors came 
up in the ‘60s, ‘70s and ‘80s 
dealing with different values. 
They do value new ideas: heart, 


loyalty and traditions. 

“The next generation wants 
to be creative and make some- 
thing happen. The solution 
is: the younger people have to 
humble themselves — to learn 
from the elders about heart and 
traditions. Then we can learn 
from you. It takes humility for 
unity.” 

The Wings of Love director, 
Marion Barnes, put together the 


panel of pastors for the Jan. 15- 
17 conference. She concluded: 
“This forum is about having 
a smooth transition from gen- 
eration to generation with com- 
munication, respect and honor. 
These youngsters have to be 
taken to school, so they can 
connect with their children who 
are the next generation.” 

-Steve Harris 
contributed to this article 
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Editor-in-Chief Steps Aside to Pursue Other Dreams 


‘It is not “me,” but “us” as a team that makes our newspaper what it is’ 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Executive Editor 

In 2011 I was asked to step 
into the shoes of Editor-in- 
Chief; a job that I knew was 
going to be difficult, but for- 
mer Editor-in-Chief Michael 
Harris had confidence that I 
could do the job. Until then, 
I had run from all my prob- 
lems, afraid to face the un- 
known. 

People always saw some- 
thing in me that I couldn’t see 
in myself. Michael believed 
in me and told me with con- 
fidence that I was given the 
opportunity to be a voice for 
those that were not able to 
speak for themselves. 

As the days, months and 
years went by, I started to 
build that confidence that led 
me to the path of compassion 
and understanding for others 
who still struggle like I did. 
I’m appreciative for someone 
who understood my struggles 
and helped me to overcome 
those obstacles that kept send- 
ing me back to prison. 

I’ve been at San Quentin for 
almost eight years and work- 
ing for the San Quentin News 
for over six years and Editor- 
in-Chief for almost five years. 
I have to say it’s been chal- 
lenging, but very successful. 


EDITORIAL 


Perhaps the proudest mo- 
ment during my tenure came 
when the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists awarded the 
San Quentin News the James 
Madison Freedom of Infor- 
mation Award. The citation 
praised the newspaper for pro- 
ducing a high-quality publica- 
tion under extremely difficult 
circumstances. 


“ Michael believed 
in me and told me 
with confidence 
that I was given 
the opportunity 
to be a voice for 
those that were 
not able to speak 
for themselves ” 


We set out to get the San 
Quentin newspaper into ev- 
ery prison, and I am proud to 
say we have accomplished that 


goal. We went from printing 

5.000 copies in 2008 to 15,000 
in February 2016. In March we 
will print 20,000 copies. By 
August the press run will be 

36.000 and by year’s end we 
will have printed 288,900 cop- 
ies of the San Quentin News 
in 2016 at a cost of $55,372. It 
is our goal to make the paper 
accessible to every California 
prisoner who wants one. 

At the same time we’ve cre- 
ated San Quentin News fo- 
rums that allow us to bring in 
public officials and educators 
from the community to talk 
about incarceration, rehabili- 
tation and re-entry. Our last 
forum with a group of teach- 
ers helped them understand 
how to stop the school-to-pris- 
on pipeline. As a result, more 
than 30 teachers from four 
different schools contacted us 
to learn more about our solu- 
tions to stop the school-to- 
prison pipeline. 

The time has now come for 
some changes to pave the way 
for a new era for San Quentin 
News. I will be stepping aside 
as Editor-in-Chief. I will now 
be the Executive Editor for 
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the San Quentin News edito- 
rial board. Malik Harris will 
be Editor-in-Chief. He is tal- 
ented, and I have confidence 
that he is up to his new role. 

There will be some more 
changes in the newsroom, but 
let me assure you that our goal 
continues to be your voice, 
and as we continue to grow 
we will have your interest at 
heart. 

I want to publicly thank all 
our staff and advisers for step- 
ping up and helping me be a 


better leader. I’ve always told 
our staff that it is not “me,” 
but “us” as a team that makes 
our newspaper what it is. 

I have already started on 
a new project, which will be 
San Quentin’s first prisoner- 
produced magazine, which 
will be an expansion to the 
newspaper. We could not have 
done this without all our fi- 
nancial supporters. Thank you 
for the hundreds of letters that 
have been flowing in from all 
around the world. 


San Quentin News Is Moving Forward and Staying Focused 

‘This is where all the civilized people are’ 


R. Malik Harris 
Editor-in-Chief 

In 2008, I was approached 
by Kenny Brydon about a new 
project he was asked to work 
on. He was asked to be the Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of the re-activated 
San Quentin News, and he was 
concerned about all the players 
involved in the project. 

For one, he was unsure about 
the intentions of the admin- 


istration. He also wanted my 
opinion about the Managing 
Editor, Michael “Harry O” 
Harris. At that time, I had been 
working with Michael on a few 
other projects and had a good 
feeling about him. I told Ken- 
ny, “I think you should do it.” 

After Michael’s departure 
from San Quentin, I joined the 
Journalism Guild to learn more 
about the newspaper. Because 
I had prior computer training 


both inside and outside prison, 
some of the staff found me to 
be useful in the office. 

A few years ago, I was asked 
by Arnulfo Garcia to leave my 
job on the Captain’s Porch to 
come work for the newspaper. 
Although I was comfortable 
where I was, I have lived a 
life where I have grown ac- 
customed to change. Truth be 
told, I didn’t jump at the op- 
portunity right away, but after 
thinking long and hard about 
the benefits of working with 
the newspaper, I joined the 
team. 

At first, my job was prob- 
lem-solver. I helped to get 
guys started with technology, 
of which they had little experi- 
ence. I left the streets in 1998, 
but many of the staff had ei- 
ther been incarcerated longer 
or had never in their lives used 
a computer. 

Because of my calm person- 
ality and the fact that I have 
learned to listen really well, 
I became problem-solver for 
personal issues as well. At 
least, I tried to facilitate office 
conflict resolution with men 
who were not accustomed to 
or comfortable with express- 
ing their feelings using words. 

I graduated from that to be- 
ing the Deputy Editor of the 
Management Team and was 
responsible for writing grants, 
keeping track of expenses, as- 
sisting our webmaster outside 
with redesigning our website, 
and acting as Editor-in-Chief 
in Arnulfo Garcia’s absence. 
I learned more than I ever 
thought I would working with 
Arnulfo, who surprises many 


with his ability to navigate po- 
litical arenas. 


“I am ready to 
continue our 
mission of 
informing the 
public about what 
can be done in 
prison to make 
everyone safer ” 


It had been understood for 
over a year now that I would 
be the person to take over if 
and when Arnulfo left prison. 
Arnulfo has worked hard at 
changing his life through pro- 
grams and reconnecting with 
his family. Today, he is much 
closer to parole than he was 
when I began with the news- 
paper. Instead of just dropping 
the newspaper in my lap, as 
was done with him, he chose 
to step back, or step up, and 
guide me through the process 
while he is still here. 

I want to make this clear for 
every reader and supporter: 
Day One was, and excuse my 
language, a ridiculous test to 
my testicular fortitude. Most of 
my issues thus far have come 
from dealing with non-incar- 
cerated individuals with inter- 
esting agendas. As our former 
Adviser Steve McNamara once 
told me, coming inside of pris- 
on, “This is where all the civi- 
lized people are.” 


I am ready to continue our 
mission of informing the pub- 
lic about what can be done in 
prison to make everyone safer, 
and maybe someday, make 
prisons obsolete. 

It should be noted that the 
success of the programs at 
San Quentin started by the in- 
carcerated men who desired a 
change for their lives. We work 
to inform prisoners, family 
and friends of prisoners and 
those who work in the criminal 
justice field about the positive 
work at San Quentin. 

I know that we are having 
an impact. The response we 
receive through letters, mes- 
sages on our website, visitors 
who look forward to the next 
issue and the men on the yard 
are the reason we do this work 
and I believe that we will get 
even better. 

Correction 


In last month ’s SQN February 
Edition 77 , C/O. Sanford’s 
name was misspelled. 
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Learning How to Change for the Better 


Kid C.A.T. Speaks! 


By Tommy Winfrey 
Arts Editor 

Spending almost half of my 
life behind bars, for a crime I 
committed as a teenager, has 
changed me. In some ways, 
I’ve changed for the better and 
in other ways I have changed 
for the worse. I went through 
periods where I have felt the 
whole world was against me. 

At times, I gave little 
thought to the communities 
I harmed; I certainly did not 
identify as a member of that 
community. Today I do iden- 
tify as a member of Califor- 
nia’s greater community. I 


By Miguel Quezada 
Staff Writer 

Poet C.D. Wright passed 
away on Jan. 13, 2016 in her 
home in Barrington, R.I., at age 
67. 

She left behind a husband, 
son and a world of aspiring po- 
ets. Her unexpected death was 
a mere two days after she gave 
the second in a series of poetry 
workshops with writers of the 
San Quentin group Kid C.A.T. 

During one of the first po- 
etry writing workshops with 
the men of Kid C.A.T., she ex- 
plained that she began writing 
poetry at 7 years old. “I wasn’t 
really good at anything else,” 
she told the group. 

A former poet laureate of 
Rhode Island and winner of a 
MacArthur fellowship, Gug- 
genheim fellowship, National 
Book Critics Circle Award and 
the Lenore Marshall Poetry 
Prize from the Academy of 
American Poets, Wright’s poet- 


By John Lam 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In the history of American 
incarceration, solitary confine- 
ment has been the primary 
choice for punishing inmates’ 
prison administrators think 
are a threat to the institu- 
tion or the general population. 
This practice can have last- 
ing consequences to the health 
of prisoners placed in solitary 
confinement for extended peri- 
ods. Recently, President Obama 
joined the chorus of those who 
advocate for a change in this 
practice. 

In his Jan. 25 opinion piece 
in the Washington Post, Presi- 
dent Obama described the U.S. 
Department of Justice’s recent 
recommendation to ban solitary 
confinement for juveniles and 
to limit the use of solitary con- 
finement in all federal prisons. 

“I am adopting [the Justice 
Department’s recommenda- 
tions] to reform the federal pris- 
on system. These include ban- 
ning solitary confinement for 
juveniles and as a response to 
low-level infractions, expand- 
ing treatment for the mentally 


know that many other fellow 
youthful offenders also iden- 
tify with this community and 
want to make it safer. 

As I consider the strides 
California has made toward 
smarter, more effective conse- 
quences for youth who cause 
harm, I still feel sorrow for 
those who have served their 
entire adult lives behind bars. 
Many of them entered the 
criminal justice system in ear- 
ly youth — some as young as 
14. They knew that no matter 


ry appeared in The New Yorker 
and regularly in many other na- 
tional publications. 

Anouthinh Pangthong re- 
called, “You could see the joy 
on her face when she taught 
about poetry. Ms. Wright made 
learning poetry interesting and 
exciting. She will be missed.” 

A professor of English and of 
literary arts at Brown Univer- 
sity since 1983, Wright sought 
with her poetry to reach atypi- 
cal audiences, subjects and 
students. Famous for her mold- 
breaking style, Wright complet- 
ed a collection of poetry titled 
“One Big Self’ (2003) follow- 
ing interviews with more than 
300 inmates at Angola state 
prison in Louisiana. 

“My poems are about desire, 
conflict, the dearth of justice for 
all,” Wright once told an inter- 
viewer. The men recalled that 
her passion for language and 
her down to earth style made 
her an excellent teacher, and 
her awareness of injustices was 


ill and increasing the amount 
of time inmates in solitary can 
spend outside of their cells,” 
said Obama. “[This] hopefully 
[will] serve as a model for state 
and local corrections systems.” 

President Obama cited the 
case of 16 -year-old Kalief 
Browder, who served nearly 
two years in solitary confine- 
ment on New York’s Rikers 
Island. Browder was awaiting 
trial for the alleged theft of a 
backpack. Browder, who was 
released in 2013, never stood 
trial and committed suicide lat- 
er that year. Browder’s suicide 
was attributed to his struggle to 
recover from the trauma that he 
had suffered from being locked 
up 23 hours a day. 

President Obama additionally 
noted, “(Solitary confinement) 
has been linked to depression, 
alienation, withdrawal, a re- 
duced ability to interact with 
others.... Prisoners in solitary 
are more likely to commit sui- 
cide, especially juveniles and 
people with mental illnesses.” 

President Obama also drew 
a connection between prison 
practices and their effect on 
public safety, asking, “How can 


what they did to change their 
life, or how remorseful they 
were for their actions, they had 
no chance of outliving life sen- 
tences. Those sentences could 
range into a half-century or 
longer. There was no avenue 
for redemption or possibility 
of ever earning release. I know 
this has changed them too. 

Inside of prisons, many of 
these former youth are now 
adults who reflect the belief 
of policy- makers that youth- 
ful offenders can rehabilitate, 


palpable. 

“The moment I met Ms. 
Wright I was immediately im- 
pacted,” said Adnan Khan. “I 
shared a poem about being dis- 
connected from my culture. She 
had so much wisdom and intel- 
lect to offer me. She said she 
was genuinely moved, which 
moved me and inspired me fur- 
ther to continue to express my- 
self through poetry.” 

Some of her published works 
include “Rising, Falling, Hover- 
ing” (2008), “Cooling Time: An 
American Poetry Vigil (2005),” 
“Tremble” (1996), “Just Whis- 
tle: A Valentine” (1993), and 
“Translations of the Gospel 
Back Into Tongues” (1982). 

“She was a force,” said vol- 
unteer Karin Drucker. “When 
I last escorted her from the 
prison, she seemed thrilled to 
have spent time with a group 
of people who loved language 
as much as the Kid C.A.T. men 
do. She treated them like writ- 
ers, not ‘inmates.’” 


we subject prisoners to unnec- 
essary solitary confinement, 
knowing its effects, and then 
expect them to return to our 
communities as whole people? 
It doesn’t make us safer. It’s an 
affront to our common human- 
ity.” 

President Obama stated: 

As many as 100,000 people 
are held in solitary confinement 
in U.S. prisons - including ju- 
veniles and people with mental 
illnesses. 

As many as 25,000 inmates 
are serving months, and even 
years, in tiny cells with almost 
no human contact. 

Obama’s reform will impact 
some 10,000 federal prisoners 
who are held in solitary confine- 
ment. However, according to the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, the 
vast majority of juveniles held in 
custody are in state and county 
facilities where solitary confine- 
ment is still common practice. 
It remains to be seen whether 
these institutions will take a 
cue from President Obama and 
the U.S. Justice Department and 
adopt these reforms for those in 
their custody. 


and deserve an opportunity to 
have hope and a future. Many 
of these youthful offenders 
earned college degrees in pris- 
on and are leaders in creating 
self-help programs and facili- 
tating programs that help peers 
change their lives. For many, 
this is their way of giving back 
and making amends. 

Legislative changes are pro- 
viding hope for many of these 
prisoners facing the otherwise 
hopeless, desperate condi- 
tions of serving life sentences. 
The backbone of legislative 
change is public recognition 
that youthful offenders can be 
rehabilitated, and deserve an 
opportunity to parole. 

Several organizations and 
legislators have worked tire- 
lessly in that effort. They in- 
clude Human Rights Watch, 
Elizabeth Calvin, Alison 
Parker, state Sen. Loni Han- 
cock and Assemblyman Rich- 
ard Bloom, D-Santa Monica. 
They helped pass SB9, SB260, 
SB261 and AB1276. 

Some of the thinking behind 
California’s innovations has 
spread throughout the nation. 
The legislation in California 
has chipped away at the idea 
that youth have no capacity to 
be anything else in life beyond 
their own worst mistake — that 
they deserve nothing else but 


My name is Todd Haxton Jr. I 
read the articles of your organi- 
zation [Kid CAT] helping youth 
with programs and vocations. I 
was 16 years old at the commis- 
sion of my crime. I have been in 
the system for 10 years. I’ve been 
working hard on rehabilitating 
myself, growing as a man. I need 
help in a lot of areas. I’m in a po- 
sition where I have few resources 
at my disposal. The prison that I 
am housed in doesn’t have any 
programs and for certain pro- 
grams you have to be CCCMS 
to participate. I don’t meet the 
criteria, so I am on the outside 
looking in. 

I’m reaching out to your or- 
ganization asking for help. Can 
you please send me information 
to help me participate in your 
organization or can you please 
send me in the right direction 
to help me? I really take my life 
seriously and I made a bad mis- 
take. I need to do everything I 
can to succeed and I don’t want 
my victim’s life to be in vain. 
Response: 

My name is Miguel Quezada. 
Currently I have 18 years in and, 
like you, I came into the system 
at age 16 with a life sentence. Let 
me commend you for your sin- 
cere desire to change your life 
and make amends under difficult 
circumstances. My first 14 years 
in prison were spent in Level IV 
and III prisons with minimal 
programs and long lockdowns. 


to grow up and die in prison. 
California continues to pave 
the way and, as an adult and as 
someone who badly wishes to 
help youth in my state, I think 
we cannot act quickly enough. 
Apparently Gov. Jerry Brown 
thinks so too. He recently en- 
dorsed a measure that would 
take the decision to try juve- 
niles as adults out of the hands 
of prosecutors and leave it to 
the judge’s discretion. If the 
judge does decide to prosecute 
the youth offender as an adult, 
he must state the reasons for 
his decision. 

Gov. Brown and the orga- 
nizations and citizens who 
successfully lobbied for leg- 
islation that changed the sen- 
tencing structure for youthful 
offenders — who committed 
their crimes before their brains 
were fully developed — are 
giving these offenders hope ... 
Hope that we can be redeemed 
in societies’ eyes. 

Looking back on my life, I 
am filled with regret for those 
decisions I made in my youth. 
Many other individuals in my 
shoes feel the same regrets. 
We are thankful for the people 
who support us in our efforts 
to redeem ourselves, and for 
all of those who are fighting to 
give our state’s young people 
better opportunities. 


While I tried to do something 
different with my life and time, 
it was difficult without access to 
rehabilitative programs. 

Growing up in the adult prison 
system is a struggle. The way 
you can help yourself is by taking 
advantage of available resources. 
For several years, I read books: 
history, psychology, political 
science, novels and newspapers 
— anything that could feed my 
mind. Begin by going to your 
library and looking for “The Al- 
chemist” by Paulo Coelho and 
“Man’s Search for Meaning” by 
Viktor E. Frankl. 

Also, I studied myself by writ- 
ing about my life: past, present 
and future. In our circumstances, 
reading and writing are a good 
way to grow on a personal level. 
Your life story is important and 
you can make a difference by 
sharing it with others who might 
be headed down the same path. 

Kid CAT publishes writings 
and shares them with youth who 
are in the juvenile justice system. 
If you would like to take part 
in one of Kid CAT’s projects, 
write to The Beat Within, P.O. 
Box 34310, San Francisco, CA, 
94134. 

You’ve already started the 
work by wanting to do some- 
thing different with your life. 
Kid CAT hopes the information 
in this response is useful for you 
and any other juvenile lifers and 
youth offenders. 


* Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men v 
that committed their crimes as teens and were sentenced as 
adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity 
through education, mentorship and restorative practices. Kid CAT 
Speaks wants to hear from the male and female juvenile lifers, 
educators, and policy makers concerning juvenile justice issues 
and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT 
Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94974 
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Universidad Propone Programas 
Clave Para Ayudar a Reos 

‘Personas con tres o mas necesidades crimino genicas 
o con niveles altos de mentalidad criminal’ 


Por Salvador Solorio 
Escritor del Gremio de 
Periodismo 

La clave para limitar la re- 
incidencia en las prisiones es 
adecuar los programas a las 
necesidades de los presos, 
concluyen investigadores de 
dos universidades. 

Cada preso presenta necesi- 
dades unicas a su persona. A1 
adecuar los programas para 
atender esas deficiencias, las 
tasas de reincidencia disminu- 
iran, segun los Profesores Fay 
S. Taxman de la Universidad 
de George Mason y Michael 
S. Caudy de la Universidad de 
Texas. 

Estos profesores analizaron 
17.252 individuos bajo liber- 


Por Salvador Solorio 
Escritor del Gremio de 
Periodismo 

Es necesario hacer grandes 
cambios en las politicas para 
terminar con la encarcelacion 
masiva en Estados Unidos, 
segun el grupo Drug Policy 
Alliance (Alianza de la Poliza 
de Drogas). 

Segun un reportaje produ- 
cido por este grupo, es crucial 
terminar la guerra contra las 
drogas ya que es principal mo- 
tivo por el cual la gente acaba 
en prision. En el caso de casi 
medio millon de personas que 
se encuentran en prision su 
mayor delito ha sido la vio- 
lacion de la ley de drogas. Este 
numero es 10 veces mayor que 
el registrado en 1980. 

Los afro-americanos y la- 
tinos son el grupo etnico con 
mayor indice de encarcela- 
miento, a pesar de que el uso 
y venta de drogas entre los 
diferentes grupos etnicos es 
similar, menciona el coordi- 
nador de la investigacion de la 
Alianza Daniel Robelo. 

“Los Estados Unidos ha 
llegado a un punto crucial 
en su epidemia de encarcel- 
acion masiva. Se ha formado 
un consenso que va crecien- 
do en todo el pais, desde la 
Casa Blanca, ambas partes 
del Congreso, hasta ciudades 
y estados que claman jbasta 
ya! Finalmente, la nacion esta 
participando en una discusion 
honesta de como salir de este 


tad condicional o supervision 
de el condado para ilustrar las 
necesidades de los ofensores 
y las intervenciones correcti- 
vas para prevenir la reinciden- 
cia. 

La investigacion de los pro- 
fesores titulada “Arriesgate a 
decirnos quien, pero no que 
ni como” fue publicada en el 
Volumen 14, Edicion 1, 2015, 
de la Norma Publica y Crimi- 
nologia. 

Basados en las necesidades 
dinamicas y los factores que 
se relacionan indirectamente 
con la reincidencia, se identi- 
ficaron cuatro clases de ofen- 
sores. Las cuatro clases carac- 
terizadas fueron: 

1. Aquellos de bajo riesgo e 
inestabilidad baja. 


lio”, escribio Robelo en un 
diario electronico el 12 de 
Agosto. 


“la reforma de 
las sentencias 
esta bien, pero 
la legalizacion 
de las drogas 
seria me] or” 


Las personas encarceladas 
por infracciones relacionadas 
con las drogas constituyen 
la mitad de la poblacion en 
las prisiones federales. La 
mayoria se encuentra cum- 
pliendo sentencias minimas 
obligatorias, cito Robelo. La 
mayoria de estas personas no 
estaban en lo alto de la linea 
de comando, sino que eran 
vendedores, transportadores e 
intermediaries de bajo nivel, 
comenta Robelo. 

Las prisiones estatales 
procesan anualmente unas 
50.000 personas por posesion 
de drogas. Decenas de miles 
se encuentran en carceles lo- 
cales esperando un juicio o 
cumpliendo condenas. Robelo 
dijo: “En lugar de arrestarlos 
y encarcelarlos, porque no 
darles una notificacion para 
presentarse ante un juez y 
ofrecerles tratamiento de ser 


2. Aquellos de riesgo mod- 
erado con inestabilidad alta. 

3. Aquellos de riesgo alto 
con inestabilidad moderada. 

4. Aquellos de riesgo alto 
con alta probabilidad de in- 
estabilidad. 

Los individuos que se car- 
acterizaron por tener necesi- 
dades mas exigentes y un esti- 
lo de vida mas inestable tienen 
mas probabilidades de encon- 
trarse envueltos en actividades 
criminales y problemas con la 
justicia (infracciones de la lib- 
ertad condicional, supervision 
de el condado, volver a com- 
eter algun crimen, etc.) a pesar 
del nivel de riesgo. 

El simplificar las necesi- 
dades del ofensor y su perfil 
de riesgo, ayuda a clarificar 


necesario. Eso fue precisa- 
mente lo que Portugal empezo 
a realizar hace casi 15 anos y 
aunque el problema no se solu- 
ciono en su totalidad, las tasas 
de detenciones por drogas, los 
encarcelamientos y muertes 
por infecciones y sobredosis, 
si disminuyeron”. 

El St. Louis Dispatch argu- 
mento, “la reforma de las sen- 
tencias esta bien, pero la le- 
galizacion de las drogas seria 
mejor” - esta es una politica 
apoyada por la Organizacion 
Americana de Salud Publica 
y La Brigada de Derechos Hu- 
manos. 

La alianza senalo que mas 
de un millon de personas es- 
tan actualmente en libertad 
condicional por delitos rela- 
cionados con drogas. Muchos 
seran encarcelados o envia- 
dos nuevamente a prision 
por infracciones menores, en 
muchos casos por dar positivo 
en una prueba de orina. Elimi- 
nar la libertad condicional por 
infracciones relacionadas con 
las drogas, ayudaria a cerrar 
la puerta y cambiar el curso de 
la encarcelacion masiva. 

Robelo declaro, “El impetu 
es alentador pero no es sufi- 
ciente, ya que solo estamos 
tocando la superficie. Retori- 
camente uno se siente bien cu- 
ando otorga unas pocas doce- 
nas de perdones, sin embargo 
el sistema racista injusto per- 
manece intacto”. 

-Traduccion por 
Tare Beltranchuc 


la toma de decisiones, y se 
pueden desarrollar estrategias 
mas precisas para el manejo 
del caso que ayuden a mejorar 
las intervenciones. Los pro- 
gramas se pueden desarrollar 
de tal manera que los compo- 
nentes esten adecuados a ries- 
gos especificos constantes y a 
las necesidades del perfil. 

A traves de los instrumentos 
que predicen el riesgo se puede 
identificar cuales ofensores 
tienen mas tendencia a volver 
a cometer un crimen, segun 
el articulo. La adecuacion de 
la intensidad de control y los 
servicios para los diferentes 
niveles de riesgo mejoran la 
eficacia de las intervenciones 
para su correccion. 

El uso unico de factores de 
riesgo constantes a menudo 
carece de precision para in- 
formar el tratamiento o el 
contenido especifico del pro- 
grama. La respuesta a la nece- 
sidad del riesgo (RNR) enfati- 
za la importancia de enfocarse 
a las necesidades dinamicas de 
riesgo que pueden ser ajusta- 
das y relacionadas a los resul- 
tados de reincidencia durante 
los programas correctivos. 


“Las necesidades 
mas comunmente 
senaladas fueron 
el empleo (58.8 
%), academico/ 
vocacional 
( 55 . 9 %), 
companeros 
antisociales 
(48%), auto 
control bajo 
(38.2 %)” 


En la armazon de RNR, ocho 
factores dinamicos del riesgo 
se asocian con la conducta 
criminal. El “gran cuatro” 
asociado mas fuertemente con 
la reincidencia son los valores 
antisociales, la personalidad 
antisocial, la asociacion anti- 
social y un historial de la con- 
ducta antisocial. 

Las necesidades dinamicas 
secundarias incluyen el abuso 
de drogas, problemas famili- 
ares, el empleo, el deficit y la 
falta de actividades de recre- 
acion pro-social. 

La Terapia (CBT) Conduc- 


tista Cognoscitiva, un trata- 
miento basado en la evidencia, 
al ser aplicado se ha demostra- 
do la reduccion consistente 
de la reincidencia, el informe 
dijo. La evidencia apoya el 
uso de tratamientos especial- 
mente para clientes de riesgo 
alto. Las categorias de ofen- 
sores pueden ser emparejadas 
a programas especificos de in- 
tervencion basados en los fac- 
tores del riesgo y la necesidad. 

Ofensores, quienes depen- 
den de las drogas, sin impor- 
tar su nivel de riesgo deberian 
ser el objetivo principal para 
programas intensivos para el 
tratamiento del uso de drogas, 
segun los autores. 

Igualmente, personas con 
tres o mas necesidades crimino 
genicas o con niveles altos de 
mentalidad criminal, deberian 
ser el objetivo principal de in- 
tervenciones para tratar ese 
pensamiento criminal, sin im- 
portar el riego que representan. 

Ofensores que tienen dos o 
menos necesidades, pero que 
tienen problemas con el uso de 
drogas, alcohol, o simultaneas 
enfermedades, deberian ser 
canalizados para recibir inter- 
vencion sobre la adquisicion de 
habilidades y el manejo propio. 

Ofensores que son de riesgo 
moderado y con una necesidad 
crimino genica, deberian reci- 
bir intervencion para el desar- 
rollo de habilidades interper- 
sonales. 

Ofensores con una nece- 
sidad crimino genica y cuyo 
riesgo va de bajo a moderado 
deberian ser el bianco princi- 
pal para obtener intervencion 
sobre habilidades para tener 
exito en la vida, los cuales in- 
cluyen administracion finan- 
ciera, estabilidad de vivienda, 
manejo del estres u otros es- 
fuerzos para manejar las pre- 
siones diarias. 

Las necesidades mas comun- 
mente senaladas fueron el em- 
pleo (58.8 %), academico/vo- 
cacional (55.9 %), companeros 
antisociales (48%), auto control 
bajo (38.2 %). Ofensores se- 
nalados por tener necesidades 
dinamicas eran mas probables 
de ser detenidos, encontrados 
culpables y ser encarcelados, 
en comparacion con los ofen- 
sores que no fueron senalados 
con estas necesidades. 

“Una medida no puede abar- 
car todo, cuando se trata de 
proporcionar intervenciones 
correctivas”, concluyeron los 
investigadores. 

-Traduccion por 
Tare Beltranchuc 


Llamamiento Contra 
La Encarcelacion Masiva 


Fed. Court Ruled in Favor of Giving Bond Hearings for Immigrants 

‘Detainees are treated much like criminals’ 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Immigrant detainees must 
now be given bond hearings 
every six months, a federal 
appeals court has ruled. 

The U.S. 9 th Circuit Court 


of Appeals ruling stemmed 
from a class-action lawsuit 
filed by Ahilan Thevanesan 
Arulanantham, the deputy le- 
gal director of the ACLU of 
Southern California. 

Some immigrants linger in 
detention centers for years, 


but that won’t happen any 
longer, said Annie Lai, a Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine 
law professor. 

Previously civil immigra- 
tion detainees were only 
given one bond hearing after 
serving six months in deten- 


tion. 

“Detainees are treated 
much like criminals,” said 
Judge Kim M. Wardlaw. 

Half of the immigrants de- 
tained in Southern California 
spend a year in detention, and 
10 percent are still locked up 


after two years, the court re- 
ported. 

In a similar case filed in 
New York, the 2 nd Circuit 
Court of Appeals agreed with 
the 9 th Circuit and ordered 
that detainees be given bond 
hearings after six months. 
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TEDx Displays Prisoners’ Extraordinary Artistic Skills 


By Juan Haines 
Managing Editor 

As a way to display the artis- 
tic talent inside prison, a minia- 
ture city based on the collective 
memories of more than a dozen 
incarcerated artists was exhibit- 
ed at a Jan. 22 TEDx event, Life 
Revealed. 

The technology, entertain- 
ment and design event at San 
Quentin State Prison showcased 


“many incarcerated human be- 
ings who are starting their lives 
over. They are healing, in recov- 
ery, and finding their passion to 
be of service to their communi- 
ties,” said Thao Nou Pang, one 
of the inmates who coordinated 
the TEDx event. 

A DREAM CITY 

The miniature city had streets 
named after its creators. The 


Arts-in-Corrections facilitator, 
Amy Ho, said that once every 
person decided what they want- 
ed to create, the artists linked 
the pieces together. 

“Each piece was individually 
built. But the real work came 
when the artists had to come 
together and figure out how to 
build the city,” Ho said. 

Gary Harrell, one of the art- 
ists who participated in the ex- 
hibit, built a hotel. 

“ The Harrell Hotel exists in 
a structure that’s always grow- 
ing,” Harrell said. “It accom- 
modates everyone, because we 
have to make room to make this 
community work.” 

Nicolas Bucci, another artist, 
added a water tower converted 
into a home. He said it came 
from the memories of a place he 
often visited as a child growing 
up in Southern California. His 
love for cooking also inspired 
two other miniature buildings: 
Bucci’s Donuts and Tail of the 
Buck. 

Artist Noah Wright built a 
lighthouse and a building about 
to be demolished. 

“The eye on the lighthouse 
represents that Big Brother 
is watching us,” Wright said. 
“The other building started as a 
lunch box. But as I was build- 
ing it, it was getting warped, so 
I built the wrecking ball.” 

Wright said working on the 
city represented going forward 
and rebuilding his life. He said 
he believes working on this 
project showed that he could 
create rather than be destruc- 
tive, which “is far more satis- 
fying and long-lasting.” In that 
spirit, Wright also built a crane 
to help with development in the 
city. 

“Most people wouldn’t ex- 
pect prisoners to create fine art, 
but that’s not true,” said curator 
Tommy Winfrey, a prisoner at 
San Quentin. “The art isn’t all 
gun towers and prison-focused, 
but uses traditional artistic 
techniques such as perspective 
and color theory.” 

ARTS IN CORRECTIONS 

Facilitator Carolyn New- 
berg, who holds art classes 
at the prison, taught some of 
these techniques. She regularly 
brings in books and magazines 
to foster artistic ideas. 

“As a kid growing up I had 
this book Wild Flowers of 
America ,” Newberg said. “It 
always fascinated me. Later 
in life, after going to visit my 
brother, I found out that he was 
getting rid of it. With all its 
childhood memories, I wanted 
to keep it.” 

Newberg brought the book 
into the studio for the men to 
have. Inmate George King was 
almost immediately drawn to it, 
she said. King said he is always 
searching for something new 
and the flower book fascinated 
him. 

“I went through the whole 
book and I kept coming back 
to that flower,” King said. “I 
know it’s not in mainstream art, 
but that’s what I’m trying to get 
away from. I don’t want to fol- 
low the trend.” 

For weeks, King worked on 
different drawings of the flower 
by using tracing paper and oth- 


er artistic techniques until he 
came up with a final draft ex- 
hibited at the TEDx event. 

Guss “Lumumba” Edwards, 
another artist, contributed three 
African-influenced oil paint- 
ings to the exhibit. 

“I completed New Beginnings 
just for this exhibit,” Edwards 
said. “It was my first oil paint- 
ing after at least 18 years. One 
of the main reasons I like being 
at San Quentin is because the 


art program allows the use of 
lots of different materials.” 

Show curator Winfrey said 
the art program at San Quen- 
tin is unique. He said the fa- 
cilitators who come in to teach 
artistic techniques and allow 
the men to work in a collec- 
tive with other artists make it 
special. 

“It is also unique in that I can 
be an inmate and curate an art 
show, too,” he said. 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 


Mini City Designed by N. Axthelm, M. Stanley-Bey, P. 
Bergne, N. Bucci, G. L. Edwards, B. Evans, D. Crookes, 
B. Fowler, G. Harrell, C. Kao, G. King, M. Ramirez, K. 
Von Staden, N. Wright, C. Marshall, A. M. Ho and J. 
Evans 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Native Hawaiian Spiritual Group performs 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Bruce Fowler’s “Oceanside” 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 


G. Lamumba Edwards’ “New Beginnings” 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 

Bruce Fowler’s “Early Bird” 



Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 


Gerald Morgan’s “Girl with Pearl Earrings” 
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TR US T Banquet Celebrates Graduates ’Accomplishments 


Continued from Page 1 

24-week course and 19 peo- 
ple who completed Health and 
Wellness. They consolidated 
the banquet for a sense of com- 
munity and to give everybody 
their props for their commit- 
ment,” continued Thompson. 

It was Project LA’s first grad- 
uating class. 

Paul told the crowd of outside 
and inside people in the Prot- 
estant Chapel on Feb. 4 about 
making the most of a second 
chance. 

“E22842,” Paul rattled off 
from the podium. “That was my 
prison number.” 

He served four years for man- 
slaughter, paroled in 1992 and 
has not looked back. Now he 


is program manager at Jericho 
Vocational Service Center. 

“I’ve had the privilege of 
hiring my crimie (partner in 
crime),” said Paul. “That same 
passion we used for crime is the 
same passion we are using right 
now for good.” 

Paul recommended incarcer- 
ated men do five things: 

1. Start now to get tools to 
prepare for life after custody. 

2. Direct energy to maintain- 
ing support outside of prison. 

3. Trust in your ability to lead 
a positive, prosocial life. Chal- 
lenge threats to your new sets of 
beliefs. 

4. Become an expert on you. 
Your real courage is being who 
you are, not who people want 
you to be. 



Thaddeus Fleeton 




TRUST sponsors and graduates celebrating their accomplishments 


5. Determine to use your pain, 
as your power. 

TRUST teaches skills on how 
to live, how to handle family, re- 
lationships and job skills. It has 
a lot to do with living life and 
community, said graduate Don- 
ald Davis. 

Project LA prepares men for 
the realities of paroling back to 
the Los Angeles area and helps 
released men with vocational 
training and utilizing re-entry 
services. 

Health and Wellness, which 
began in 2008, is a 12-week 
course that helps men heal from 
past trauma. 

“It’s an in-depth exploration 
of how trauma impacted their 
choices and decisions,” said 
Ameeta Singh, a therapist for 
Health and Wellness. 

The incarcerated men present- 
ed a check for $1,000 to Proj- 
ect WHAT (We’re Here And 
Talking), which is a group with 
the goal of raising awareness 
about the impact on 2.7 million 
children who have parents in 
prison and to change or improve 
the policies that affect them. 

Jessica Calderon accepted the 
check. Calderon’s mother was 
three months pregnant when 
her father went to prison for 17 
years. Now she comes into San 
Quentin to speak with TRUST 
members and share her experi- 
ences. 

“It’s all about creating a bond 
and keeping it,” said Calderon. 
“My dad watched my favorite 
TV show Charmed so he’d have 
something to talk to me about. 
He wrote me, but I hardly wrote 
back. Even if we don’t write 
back, it means a lot. I keep a box 
of all my dad’s letters.” 

Singh opened her short speech 
with a quote by an Aboriginal 
political activist group from the 
1970s, “If you have come to help 
me, you are wasting your time. 
But if you have come because 
your liberation is bound up with 
mine, then let us work together.” 

She said she believes that 
healing in our own lives facili- 
tates healing in the lives of oth- 
ers. 

Timothy Warren opened the 
event with a prayer and sang 
Amazing Grace using his own 
unique form of vibrato. 

Then TRUST Chairman Or- 
lando Harris walked on stage to 
the sound of James Brown’s This 
is A Man’s World. 

“TRUST’S mission statement 
is to assist men to become lead- 



Ventrell Johnson 




Willard Williams 



ers,” said Harris when the music 
stopped. “TRUST will strive to 
help whoever decides to change 
with educational tools that turn 
their liabilities into assets.” 

Next Project LA Executive 
Advisers Diana Kronstadt and 
Helaine Melnitzer spoke. 

Kronstadt, who has worked 
with kids for 40 years as a psy- 
chologist, mentioned she never 
thought she would be working 
with men in prison. 

“I learned the powerful truth 
that change is possible at any 
stage,” said Kronstadt. 

Melnitzer thanked executive 
sponsor Antonia Fajardo for her 
support, hard work in making 
things happen and putting up 
with Melnitzer’s persistence. 
Melnitzer says she once chased 
Gavin Newsom down to speak 
to him about Project LA. 

Inside facilitator, Angelo Al- 
varez, danced to the podium 
with James Brown’s I feel Good 
playing. 

Alvarez, who is the San Quen- 
tin News’ Ask on the Line col- 
umnist, joked with the audience 
before making the serious point 
that incarcerated men are hu- 
mans with children, siblings and 
parents, who are trying to make 
amends and who matter. 

Community Partnership Man- 
ager Steve Emrick congratulat- 
ed the volunteers, supporters 
and program graduates. 

The graduates and volunteers 
expressed how much the pro- 
grams helped them all. 

Bootsy Coleman said, “Joe 
Paul was very inspiring to me, 
and Michael Thompson gave 
great information.” 

Thompson said, “Speaking 
for Project LA, what my men get 
out of it is a sense of belonging. 
They see that our group has their 
best interest at heart, and the re- 
sources they get, they can really 
use in society.” 

Diana Williams is a volunteer 
who oversees the Employment 
Readiness Seminars. She does 
it “because I come out of pris- 
on and I feel happier. It’s like 
Ameeta’s quote. I’m not helping 
anybody. I feel like I get more 
out of it ... understanding our 
own humanity and how we are 
all connected to each other.” 

Kronstadt said, “Seeing these 
men struggling to bring out their 
best self brings out the best self 
in me.” 

“Majority of people locked 
in U.S. have severe neglect and 
abuse in childhood,” said Singh. 
“We go over the Advise Child- 
hood Experience study. People 
take this information, and it 
transforms their lives.” 

Professor of Sociology John 
Ely brings his St. Mary’s Col- 
lege students in to TRUST to 
learn about class and race. His 
students have worked with Dr. 
Gary Mendez on a book about 
TRUST. 

Project LA taught graduate 
Russell Bowden his employment 
rights. He learned responsibility 
and how to interview. 

Antwan “Banks” Williams 
closed out the event by perform- 
ing inspirational rap songs. 

“Freedom, I am on my way. 
I’m in prison, but all I see is 
free air,” rapped Williams. 

-Kevin D. Sawyer 
contributed to this story 



Eric Post 
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16th Ave. Tiled Steps Project 


Photo by P. Jo 


Complete This Puzzle and 
Win a Prize! 

How many brothers and sisters are there in a 
family in which each boy has as many sisters as 
brothers but each of the girls has twice as many 
brothers as sisters? 

The Answer to Last Month’s Trivia is: It would 
only be true if nobody loved anybody. If anybody 
loves somebody, then everybody loves that 
person. Which would mean that everybody loves 
somebody, then everybody would love everybody. 

The winner to last Month’s puzzle is: 

Congratulation to for also getting last month’s 
puzzle correct. 

Rules 

The prize will be for completion of brain twister 
puzzles. All puzzle submissions should be sent 
via U-Save-Em’ envelope to San Quentin News/ 
Education Department. Only one entry per 
person. All correct submissions will be placed in 
a hat. The winner will be picked by a drawing of 
the first correct answer from that hat. The prize 
is 2 Granola Bars. Prize will only be offered to 
inmates with privilege group status that allows for 
the prize items. Inmates transferred, sent to ad- 
seg, or otherwise not available to claim their prize 
will result in forfeiture. The answer and winner’s 
name will be published in the next issue of the San 
Quentin News. 


Last Issue^slSudokuTSolution 
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Snippets 

V iagra was said to 
initially be used as a 
treatment for angina. 

I n August 2006 at the 
Phoebe A. Hearst 
Museum of Anthropology 
in Kroeber Hall, on the 
University of California 
Berkeley campus, there 
were a display of 1,500- 
item corkscrew collection. 

T here is one tower of the 
Brooklyn Bridge that 
is set on sand instead of 
bedrock. 

R ubies that are top 
quality are usually 
worth more then diamonds 
that are the same size. 

I nternet users top the 
chart with Asians. There 
were 3,776,181,949 Asian 
internet users in 2008. 

O bama’s nickname in 
High School by his 
friends was ‘O’ Bomber for 
his basketball skills. 

L illiput was the name of 
the first true robot in 
1932. It was a wind up toy 
that could walk and it stood 
just under 6 inches tall. 

I n one year, America 
throws away enough 
plastic film to shrink wrap 
the whole state of Texas. 

C onsider the most 
complex and advanced 
species of the mullusk 
family, the octopus has an 
average life span of one 
year. 
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How Would You Like to Spend Your Time in Prison? 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

March is the second of seven 
months with 31 days. This year, 
March has five Tuesdays, five 
Wednesdays and five Thursdays. 

Daylight Saving Time begins 
on Sunday, March 13, and spring 
begins on Sunday, March 20. 

For members of the Chris- 
tian community, St. Patrick’s 
Day is on Thursday, March 17; 
St. Joseph’s Day is on Saturday, 
March 19; Palm Sunday is on 
Sunday, March 20; Holy Thurs- 
day is on Thursday, March 24; 
Good Friday and the Annun- 
ciation of the Lord is on Friday, 
March 25; Holy Saturday is on 
Saturday, March 26, and Easter 
Sunday is on Sunday, March 27. 

According to the World Al- 
manac, March is Irish-Ameri- 
can Heritage Month, Women’s 
History Month, American Red 
Cross Month, National Frozen 
Food Month, and National Talk 
With Your Teen About Sex 
Month. 

There are two astrological 
signs in March: Pisces, the sign 
of the Fishes (Feb. 19 to March 
20) and Aries, the sign of the 
Ram (March 21 to April 19). 
The Birthstone for the month 
of March is the Bloodstone or 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The association of Islam with 
the massacres committed in 
Paris and San Bernardino has 
lead to a backlash against Mus- 
lims. Late last year, a young 
man threw a Molotov cocktail at 
a mosque in California. Muslim 
women are scared to wear their 
hijab (Islamic head covering) for 
fear of being accosted. Donald 
Trump wants all Muslims regis- 
tered in a database. 

A panel of Muslims housed 
inside San Quentin State Prison 
met over several days to discuss 
how some people view and label 
Muslims. 

Al-Amin Dawud McAdoo 
said that the massacres were not 
Islamic acts. 

“In the Qur’an, Allah teach- 
es, ‘If anyone kills an innocent 
soul, it is as if he had killed all 
humankind,”’ he said, quoting 
from 5:32. 

Coulson agreed. “I can say 
with a certainty, their heinous 
actions were not of Islam. Islam 
equals peace. It is a complete 
way of life, of peace, self-sur- 
render, submission. These defi- 
nitions can not be equated to ex- 
tremism, terrorism or murder.” 

Before the discussion started, 
the Muslims said the prayer, Al- 
’Asr (“Time Through the Ages” 
Holy Qur’an chapter 103) to set 
the tone that everything they 
said would be the will of God. 

Da’ud L. Coulson Sr., McA- 
doo, John “Yahya” Johnson and 
Askari Johnson were some of 
the panel members. 

All of the panelists shared 
that Islam is a source of peace in 
their lives. 

A. Johnson said his faith in 
Islam helped him break away 


Aquamarine. 

The beauty of spring is upon 
us. The sounds and smells of na- 
ture can soothe the mind. But, 
what about the sound and smells 
of men doing time? Asked on 
the Line asked random indi- 
viduals, “If you had a choice 
of a single cell, a double cell 
(with any cellmate you want), or 
dorm living, which would you 
choose and why?” 

Matthew Nguyen: “I would 
choose single cell. There is 
more privacy and no conflict 
with cellies. It provides inde- 
pendence and privacy to do 
things like homework. It also 
reduces the likelihood of issues 
related to constructive posses- 
sion of contraband. I would be 
responsible for my own cell. I 
don’t have to worry about sit- 
ting on someone’s pee on the 
toilet seat.” 

Ladelle Jackson: “Single cell. 
It allows me to— in the midst 
of chaos in prison— think and 
study, and to wake up in the 
morning without having an at- 
titude about something my cel- 
lie did that bothered me, like 


Yard Talk 


from drug addiction. “Instead of 
looking for peace from the trau- 
ma in my life through drugs, I 
found it in Allah,” he said. 

“Intoxicants and gambling ... 
are an abomination - of Satan’s 
handiwork; eschew such (abom- 
inations), that you may prosper,” 
he added quoting the Qur’an. 
(5:90) 

“Islam taught me to repel evil 
with that which is good,” said 
Coulson. (HQ 23:96) 

He quoted from the Qur’an 
again, adding, “O you who be- 
lieve! Stand out firmly for Allah, 
as witnesses to fair dealing, and 
let not the hatred of others to you 
make you swerve to wrong and 
depart from justice.” (5:8) 

The group discussed how the 
prophet Muhammad taught that 
all Muslims have a duty to treat 
their neighbors well. 

“One whose neighbor does 
not feel safe from his evil” is 
not a believer, said Coulson, “He 
will not enter Jannah (Heaven) 
whose neighbor is not secure 
from his wrongful conduct.” 

The panel also discussed con- 
tradictions in people’s preju- 
diced beliefs about Islam. 

A. Johnson said, “If you be- 
lieve what the couple in San 
Bernardino did was wrong (and 
it was) why would you then 
choose to inflict that same hurt 
and pain on innocent Muslims?” 

“Yahya” Johnson said, “I 
think it’s extremely unfair to la- 
bel all Muslims ‘terrorist’ for the 
actions of a few. There are over 
1.5 billion Muslims in the world 
and the majority are peaceful.” 

Coulson added, “Unfortu- 


flushing the toilet several times 
during the night. I would have 
peace and tranquility in the 
midst of chaos.” 

Askari Powers: “I choose 
single cell because I would 
have full, complete privacy. 
The cells are very small as it 
is and so there is more room. I 
also don’t have to be so consid- 
erate all of the time. It is all me, 
24/7. 1 can fart if I want to, and 
I don’t have to clean the sink 
after my cellie before making 
a pot of water for coffee. Being 
by myself is priceless.” 

Jesus Flores: “I would choose 
single cell. I don’t have to wor- 
ry about cleaning up after an- 
other person. I love to clean my 
cell every day and I don’t like 
having to clean up after a dirty 
person. I would also feel bet- 
ter about my personal property 
and not have issues with a cellie 
who doesn’t like to wear head- 
phones.” 

Vaughn Miles: “I could see 
single cell being beneficial. I 
would also see living a double 
cell with someone. I could get 
peace of mind. I don’t have 


nately, this tragedy has struck a 
blow to the Muslim community 
and has undoubtedly added fuel 
to the fire of the naysayers of 
Islam. I am deeply saddened by 
this event and my thoughts and 
prayers are with the victims and 
families as with the families of 
the perpetrators and the entire 
community.” 

Everyone on the panel ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the 
victims of the terrorist attacks in 
Paris and San Bernardino. 

Then the discussion turned to 
solutions to stop the tide of ha- 
tred towards Muslims based on 
the misconception of what Islam 
represents. 

“Yahya” Johnson pointed out 
that the extremist groups attack 
and kill more Muslims than any- 
one else. “Seeing Muslims as 
victims in this crisis will help 
people see that Muslims in gen- 
eral do not support what is oc- 
curring in the name of Islam,” 
he said. 

Coulson sees education in 
Islam as the key. “I implore 
the Muslim community and 
the people at large to educate 
themselves to true Islam and the 
teachings of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad,” he said. 

A. Johnson agreed, adding 
that the best form of education 
would be, “in an open dialogue 
with righteously learned Islam- 
ic scholars in an effort to learn 
about what Islam is and who the 
Muslims are.” 

Coulson said he is grateful to 
all those who have come out in 
support of Islam, including the 
Richmond Community, the San 
Quentin chaplains, President 
Barack Obama, Pope Francis 
and non-Muslim women who 
have donned the hijab in support 
of Muslim women. 


to worry about someone else 
bringing in something illegal 
into the cell and have the police 
write both of us up. 

Phil Senegal: “Single cell. 
Because I know I’m clean and 
other men in here tend to be 
dirty and nasty and I don’t want 
to get caught up with no germs. 
The health department here is 
still inadequate.” 

Jose Rivera: “Single cell. I 
prefer time with myself. Af- 
ter being with other people all 
day, I prefer to be alone to wind 
down not have to worry if my 
being there intrudes on another 
man’s space. Another man is not 


By Anouthinh Pangthong 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Two state agencies are be- 
ing sued by the American Civil 
Liberties Union requiring 
that they speed up transfer of 
mentally incompetent inmates 
from county jails to state men- 
tal health facilities. 

According to a report by 
KQED Senior Correspondent 
Scott Shafer, delays in transfer 
to state mental health facilities 
can leave developmentally dis- 
abled inmates in county jails for 
up to a year. 

Micaela Davis, co-lead at- 
torney for the ACLU’s lawsuit, 
comments, “Jail is simply too 
dangerous a place for these 
most vulnerable defendants.” 

She adds, “Oftentimes these 
incompetent defendants don’t 
have the ability to follow rules; 
they get confused. This can 
result in them being subject to 
disciplinary sanctions or result 


By Wesley R. Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

Putting ex-felons in county 
jails for using drugs while on 
supervised release is in viola- 
tion of Proposition 36, a state 
court has ruled. 

The decision by the 4th Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals in Santa 
Ana does not affect the central 
provision of the Realignment 
law, which sends lower-level fel- 
ons to county jails rather than 
state prison, said the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

“The Legislature cannot 
evade Proposition 36’s amend- 
ment requirements simply by 
passing legislation that purports 
to pare down the proposition’s 
coverage,” said Justice Ray- 
mond Ikola in the 3-0 ruling. 

When the law was approved in 
2011, it was part of the attempt 
to lower the prison population 
and “emphasize local custody 
and rehabilitation programs 
over incarceration,” according 
to the Chronicle. 

Defense lawyer Wayne Tobin 
said this ruling could affect the 


intruding on my space.” 

Christopher Brown: “Single 
cell. Because after a long day of 
work and social interactions, I 
need time for myself to process 
and appreciate all that has oc- 
curred during the day.” 

Christopher Scull: “Dorm liv- 
ing. I enjoy social interaction. 
Living in a dorm increases the 
opportunity to learn and grow. I 
don’t know everything, but I do 
know that we have all had dif- 
ferent experiences.” 

Tommy Shakur Ross: “Single 
cell. I prefer my own space. With 
a cellie, my thought process can 
be interrupted.” 


in them being confined to soli- 
tary confinement, which only 
exacerbates their mental health 
condition.” 

According to the law, in- 
mates with mental health is- 
sues must receive treatment 
within 35 days. Because of the 
lag in transfers, these inmates 
are not receiving proper treat- 
ment, prompting the ACLU’s 
lawsuit. 

California State Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation’s spokesperson Cory 
Salzillo stated the CSS A is col- 
laborating with the state to ex- 
pedite transfer process in order 
to shorten the stay of mentally 
ill inmates in county jails. 

In written statements, the 
Department of State Hospitals 
and the Department of Devel- 
opmental Services wrote that 
they are in the process of add- 
ing more beds to accommodate 
developmentally-disabled in- 
mates so they can appear be- 
fore the courts. 


hundreds of people who were 
serving prison terms before 
the 2011 law and released since 
then. 

The Chronicle reported that 
“Parolees under state supervi- 
sion were already covered by 
Proposition 36 and could not be 
jailed for drug use.” Other of- 
fenders that are now sentenced 
to jail for felonies that would 
carry prison terms are eligible 
for release under different rules. 

But freeing them while on 
supervision for the last half of 
their terms, and because most of 
those sentences were negotiated 
in plea agreements, “the ex-of- 
fenders are not protected by the 
2000 ballot measure and could 
still be returned to jail for drug 
use, Tobin told the Chronicle. 

The Chronicle reported that 
this ruling did not help Evan 
Armogeda, who had completed 
his term of two years for felo- 
ny drug conviction in Orange 
County. Armogeda was caught 
twice with drugs while on su- 
pervised release and sentenced 
first to 90 and later 60 days in 
jail. 


Backlash Against the Muslim 
Community After Massacre 


Agencies Sued Over 
Mistreatment of 
Mentally 111 Inmates 


Court Ruled Ex-Felons’ Rights 
Violated Under Prop. 36 
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68 Percent of State Prisoners Re-arrested 
Within Three Years, Report Says 

“Nearly 68 percent of state prisoners in 2005 were rearrested within three years” 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The successful reintegration 
of county, state and federal 
prisoners into communities 
has become a critical national 
and local policy issue. Accord- 
ing to a 2014 report funded by 
the U.S. Department of Justice, 
nearly 68 percent of state pris- 
oners in 2005 were re-arrested 
within three years of their re- 
lease. More than 75 percent 
were in custody within five 
years. 

There are several factors 
contributing to these high re- 
cidivism rates. It shows most 
inmates return to communities 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Some federal prison inmates 
are criticizing the director of 
the federal Bureau of Prisons 
(BOP) for recent congressio- 
nal testimony, according to 
VICE magazine. 

“We do not under any cir- 
cumstances, nor have we ever 
had the practice of putting an 
individual in a cell alone,” said 
BOP Director Charles E. Sam- 
uels in a congressional hear- 
ing, according to Seth Ferran- 
ti, who covered the story with 
colleague Robert Rosso. 

Samuels testified that “Fed- 
eral inmates are not placed in 
solitary confinement - a.k.a. 


with considerable deficiencies 
including limited education, 
few marketable job skills, no 
stable housing, chronic health 
issues, substance abuse and 
fragile support networks, the 
report revealed. 

In 2008, the Second Chance 
Act: Community Safety 

Through Recidivism Preven- 
tion (SCA) program was imple- 
mented across the nation in 22 
states to address these issues. 
To start this process, the Bu- 
reau of Justice awarded hun- 
dreds of grants in these com- 
munities to improve reentry 
results, it was reported. 

With the use of these funds, 
re-entry programs must cre- 


‘The Hole’ - as a matter of 
policy,” wrote Ferranti. 

“How can he get away with 
saying such a ‘bald-faced’ 
lie?” says Jay Martt, a federal 
inmate serving 14 years for 
armed robbery at FCI Terre 
Haute, Ferranti reported in an 
Aug. 11 story. 

No longer are inmates 
placed into dark black rooms 
with no lighting whatsoever 
and served bread and wa- 
ter like they were during the 
times of Alcatraz. Instead, 
those who violate rules, or are 
placed under investigation, or 
are in need of protection (or 
have become the targets of 
disgruntled staff members) are 
placed in special housing units 


ate strategic sustainable plans 
to facilitate successful re-en- 
try and ensure collaboration 
among state and local criminal 
justice and social service sys- 
tems, the report included. 

“Each program targets adult 
offenders who are under state 
or local custody (and who are 
about to return to the commu- 
nity) for comprehensive re-en- 
try programming and services 
designed to promote success- 
ful reintegration and to reduce 
recidivism,” the report adds. 

In the state of California, 
funding was used for “inten- 
sive pre-and-post release case 
management, gender-specific 
cognitive based therapies, peer 


(SHUs). There, they are segre- 
gated from the general popula- 
tion and confined to one- and 
two-man cells, says Martt. 

Samuels was appointed di- 
rector of BOP by President 
Obama in late 2011 following 
the embarrassing drunk driv- 
ing arrest of former BOP Di- 
rector Harley Fappin. 

He is the first Black to hold 
the post, Ferranti reports. 

Samuels “told lawmakers 
that his agency was forced to 
contend with a large inmate 
population on limited resourc- 
es,” but that “we do not prac- 
tice solitary confinement,” 
says Ferranti. 

Inmates interviewed by 
VICE said the SHU is over- 


mentoring, transitional hous- 
ing, employment assistance, 
parenting and assistance with 
basic needs” for medium- or 
high-risk female offenders, 
currently or recently incarcer- 
ated in Solano County Jail, the 
reports read. 

Florida is among the states 
that used funds to strengthen 
its pre-release module by al- 
lowing participants to begin 
receiving services in advance 
of release. This enabled appli- 
cants to discern before they re- 
turned to the community what 
benefits, if any, they were en- 
titled to receive. This process 
shortened the time it took to re- 
ceive benefits for food stamps, 


used and misused: prisoners 
are denied basic hygiene ar- 
ticles and showers, adequate 
food amounts, recreation ac- 
cess, fair hearings and length 
of term determinations. Other 
grievances made to VICE in- 
clude falsified documents and 
arbitrary judgments. 

Yet some prisoners feel that 
the director is being criticized 
unfairly. 

“It’s easy to sit here and 
criticize Samuels for all of our 
grievances, but that’s not go- 
ing to solve anything. It’s OK 
to be against something as long 
as you are for something,” said 
inmate Daniel Brown, who is 
serving 41 years for drugs and 
guns, writes Ferranti. 


Medicaid and emergency assis- 
tance, the reported noted. 

To monitor the allocation and 
use of these appropriations, the 
SCA requires providers to cre- 
ate task forces to measure per- 
formance outcomes for health, 
housing, child services, educa- 
tion, substance abuse, mental 
health treatment, victim and 
employment services, accord- 
ing to the report. 

In 2014, these programs 
were fully operational and 
largely stable. The most com- 
mon modifications made since 
the initial program started 
were efforts to increase and 
promote the pre-release con- 
tact between participants and 
community providers. It is 
extremely important for that 
relationship to be established 
before the inmate is released. 
This enables participants to 
know before they returned to 
the community what benefits 
they are entitled to receive, 
plus it shortens the waiting 
time, the report stated. 

The report noted, “Stake- 
holders from several sites felt 
that it was helpful to have 
staff and volunteers who have 
criminal histories or have fam- 
ily members who were or are 
incarcerated.” 

Agencies needing experi- 
enced staff found street cred- 
itability not only helps the 
participants understand his/ 
her perspective, but helps them 
feel they are being assisted by 
someone who epitomizes a role 
model for success, the report 
concluded. Representatives in 
California want to assemble a 
fraternity of women who can 
help one another in the future. 


Bureau of Prisons’ Congressional 
Testimony Criticized by Inmates 


Three Strikes Initiative Aims to Recruit Registered Voters 


Continued from Page 1 

become eligible for relief if the 
initiative is approved are Tolbert 
Williams, who received 50 
years to life for having in 
his possession two stolen 
mini speakers, and Michael 
Williams, who received 35 
years to life for a verbal threat. 


“ Many third- 
strike offenders 
that have felony 
convictions 
prior to March 
1994 have now 
served 20 years 
or longer behind 
bars and are now 
between the ages 
of 37 and 60 ” 


The Three Strike law is wrong 
because itre-punishes offenders 
for felony convictions, 


which is a violation of the 
U.S. Constitution’s Fifth 
Amendment, double jeopardy 
clause, says Julie Piccolotti, a 
proponent of the initiative. 

Piccolotti said she believes 
the current Three Strike law 
should have never been applied 
retroactively to prior felony 
convictions that predate its en- 
actment. She said in particular 
because many offenders’ pri- 
ors were plea agreements, in 
which they agreed to serve a 
specified amount of time for 
committing a new offense that 
did not include a life term. 

The Three Strikes Reform 
Act of 2016 seeks to correct 
errors in the law. According to 
the Fegislative Analyst’s Of- 
fice, the ballot measure will 
save the state hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by resentenc- 
ing individuals currently im- 
prisoned under a third strike 
sentence. Many third-strike 
offenders that have felony con- 
victions prior to March 1994 
have now served 20 years or 
longer behind bars and are 
now between the ages of 37 
and 60. Many of these offend- 
ers have rehabilitated them- 
selves and some are medically 
incapacitated. 


Studies show striker prison- 
ers in this population demo- 
graphic are less of a threat to 
public safety. 

In an April 2014 study by 
the Stanford Three Strikes 
Project and NAACP Fegal 
Defense and Education Fund 
on the progress of Proposition 
36 resentencing and release of 
prisoners, the recidivism rate 
of those released after being 
resentenced is 1.3 percent. 

Proponents of Proposition 
36 attribute its low recidivism 
rate to several factors: age and 
time served. 

According to Californians 
for Safety and Justice’s post- 
election survey on Proposition 
36, voters show overwhelming 
support for the ballot measure 
that cuts across party lines 
with broad support for future 
reforms. 

With a national trend by 
conservatives and liberals, 
including President Barack 
Obama, for reform of the crim- 
inal justice system, CHOOSE1 
and other organizations be- 
lieve this is the right time to 
once again amend California’s 
Three Strike law. 

Diana Zuniga of Californians 
United for a Responsible Budget 


said its organizations have 
continued to “fight against 
California’s Three Strike Faw 
and one day repealing the law 
all together.” 


For more information, the 
web site is www.choosel .org . 
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Majority of Criminal Offenders 
Are Younger Than Age 30 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A 2014 report published by 
the Hamilton Project disclosed 
how certain demographic 
groups are still committing 
criminal acts while other races 
are more than likely to be vic- 
tims of those crimes. 

This report explains why 
crime is particularly prevalent 
among young minority males 
from disadvantaged communi- 
ties. It also highlights trends 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Fewer of California’s ex- 
felons are returning to pris- 
on, but they are still commit- 
ting new crime at a steady 
rate compared with previous 
years, an Associated Press 
report by Don Thompson re- 
veals. 

More than 50 percent of fel- 
ons were back behind prison 
walls within three years, ac- 
cording to the California De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. That’s down 
from 61 percent a year ago 
and down from a high of 67.5 


By Lee Jaspar 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Poor people have a high- 
er rate of victimization not 
causing death, according to a 
federal report. 

“Persons living in poor 
households at or below the 
Federal Poverty Level (FPL) 
had more than doubled the 
rate of violent victimization 
as persons in high-income 
households. Persons in poor 
households consistently had 
the highest rates of violent 
victimization,” the report 
said. 

“In 2009, high-income per- 
sons had the lowest rate of 


in crime and incarceration and 
identifies 10 economic facts 
about crime and incarceration 
in the U.S. 

1. Crimes have steadily de- 
clined over the past 25 years. 
The rate fell nearly 30 percent 
between 1991 and 2001, and 
subsequently fell an additional 
22 percent between 2001 and 
2012. 

2 . Low-income individuals 
are more likely than higher in- 
come individuals to be victims 
of crime. Most crimes against 


percent for inmates released a 
decade ago, according to the 
AP report. 

Under California’s 2011 
realignment law, most pa- 
role-violators and low-level 
offenders were sentenced to 
county jails. 

Since the law took effect, 
arrests of ex-felons ticked up 
two percentage points and 
three percentage points for 
convictions in their first year 
of release, the AP report con- 
tinued. 

“I don’t think that there’s 
any strong evidence that re- 
alignment is worsening the 
reoffending (rate),” said re- 


violent victimization, com- 
pared to persons in all other 
poverty levels,” per the 2014 
report. By 2012, mid- and 
high-income persons had 
similar rates, both of which 
were lower than the rates for 
low-income people. 

The rate of intimate partner 
violence in poor households 
was almost four times the 
rate of high-income house- 
holds, said the report by the 
National Crime Victimization 
Survey done by the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau for the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics. 

The report also showed vio- 
lence against persons in poor 
and low-income households 


persons, property or society are 
committed by men 72 percent 
of the time. 

3 . The majority of criminal 
offenders are younger than age 
30. Juveniles make up a signifi- 
cant portion of offenders. More 
than 25 percent of known of- 
fenders were between ages 11 
and 20. An additional 34 per- 
cent were between the ages 21 
and 30. Other individuals com- 
posed fewer than 40 percent of 
offenders. 

4 . Disadvantaged youths 


searcher Magnus Lofstrom of 
the Public Policy Institute of 
California. Part of that is like- 
ly due to prosecutors charg- 
ing more parolees with new 
crimes instead of relying on 
parole violations to send of- 
fenders to jail for relatively 
brief periods, added Lofstrom, 
according to the AP report. 

Between July 2009 and June 
2010 nearly 105,000 parolees 
were released over the full 
three-year period. During the 
same time period arrests de- 
clined slightly and convictions 
increased by less than half a 
percentage point, the report 
stated. 


was more likely to be re- 
ported to police than violence 
against persons in mid- and 
high-income households. 

Poor and low-income 
households had higher rates 
of violence by non-strangers. 
Approximately 60 percent 
of violent victimizations 
were committed by someone 
known to the victim, accord- 
ing to the report. 

In comparison, mid- and 
high-income households had 
less than half of victimiza- 
tions committed by a non- 
stranger. 

Among high-income house- 
holds, there was no statisti- 
cally significant difference 


engage in riskier criminal be- 
havior. Low-income youths 
use marijuana by age 16, and 
are exposed to or sell drugs by 
age 18. Low-income youths are 
more likely to engage in vio- 
lent and property crimes than 
are youths from middle-and 
high-income families. In par- 
ticular, low-income youths are 
more likely to attack someone 
or get into a fight, join a gang 
or steal something worth more 
than $50. 

If employment opportunities 


Terry Thornton, CDCR 
spokeswoman, said one de- 
sired effect from the four- 
year-old law was to reduce 
the number of parole violators 
who churn through repeated 
prison terms so quickly that 
they cannot take advantage of 
rehabilitation programs. 

Contributing factors to the 
decline of felons returning to 
prison include providing sub- 
stance abuse treatment while 
in prison. Moreover, Cali- 
fornia is taking parolees off 
supervision more quickly, 
hence they are less likely to 
be sent to prison for a parole 
violation than they used to be. 


in the rates of violence by 
strangers and non-strangers. 

Persons in poor households 
had the highest rate of vio- 
lence involving a weapon, the 
report said. The rate of vio- 
lence involving a weapon de- 
creased as households moved 
away from the FPL. 

At each of the poverty lev- 
els measured, there was no 
statistically significant dif- 
ference between Whites and 
Blacks in the rate of violent 
victimization. 

Regardless of location of 
residence, the report noted 
poor households in urban, 
suburban or rural areas had 
the highest rates of violence. 


are limited for teens living in 
poor neighborhoods, then prop- 
erty crime become more attrac- 
tive. 

5 . Federal and state policies 
drove up incarceration over the 
past 30 years. One important 
factor is higher crime rates, 
especially violent crimes. The 
homicide rate in the U.S. is ap- 
proximately four times the rate 
among other nations. 

The U.S. imposes much lon- 
ger prison sentences for drug- 
related offenses than do many 
economically similar nations. 
The average time served for 
drug offenses is 23 months 
in the U.S., compared to 12 
months in England and Wales 
and seven months in France. 

6. The U.S. incarceration 
rate is more than six times that 
of the typical Organization for 
Economic Co-Operation and 
Development (OECD) nation. 
In 2012, the rate, which in- 
cludes inmates in the custody 
of local jails, state or federal 
prisons, and privately operated 
facilities was 710 per 100,000 
U.S. residents. 

7 . There is nearly a 70 percent 
chance that an African-Ameri- 
can man without a high school 
diploma will be imprisoned by 
his mid-30. 

8. Per capita expenditures on 
corrections has more than tri- 
pled the past 30 years. In 2010, 
the United States spent more 
than $80 billion on corrections 
expenditures at the federal, 
state and local levels. The di- 
rect costs of crime rose to $261 
billion when expenditures for 
police protection, judicial and 
legal services are included 

9. By their 14 th birthday, Af- 
rican American children whose 
fathers have no high school di- 
ploma are more likely than not 
to see their fathers incarcerated. 

10 . Juvenile incarceration has 
a lasting impact on a young per- 
son’s future. Juvenile incarcera- 
tion is estimated to decrease the 
likelihood of high school gradu- 
ation by 13 percent and increase 
the likelihood of incarceration 
as an adult by 22 percent. 

In 2011, 22,964 juveniles (37 
percent of juvenile detainees) 
were detained for a violent of- 
fense, and 14,705 (24 percent) 
for a property offense. More 
than 70 percent of youth of- 
fenders are detained in public 
facilities at a cost of $88,000 
per person each year. 


More Than 50% of Felons Return to 
Prison Within Three Years of Release 


Low-Income Households Have 
Higher Rate of Victimization 


Conservatives Address Criminal Justice Reform 


By Anouthinh Pangthong 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Conservative think tank 
American Enterprise Institute 
held a forum to address crim- 
inal justice reform on Sept. 9. 
Topics included prison reduc- 
tion, effective policing and 
increased relations between 
police and communities, re- 
ported the Epoch Times. 

REPRESENTATIVE 

In attendance were U.S. 
Representative Jim Sensen- 


brenner (R-Wis.), who gave 
the keynote address, and 
Congressman Bobby Scott 
(D-Va.). The two introduced 
a bipartisan measure that 
would address sentencing, 
mandatory minimums, proba- 
tion and community policing 
under the Safe, Accountable, 
Fair and Effective (SAFE) 
Justice Act. 

“Too often our prisons are 
clogged with nonviolent of- 
fenders who are serving ex- 
ceedingly lengthy sentences,” 
stated Sensenbrenner. He at- 
tributes the growing incar- 


ceration rate in part to the 
increase in federal criminal 
codes. 

PANEL 

Panel discussions partici- 
pants included Sally Satel, 
AEI, and staff psychiatrist 
at Partners in Drug Abuse 
and Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing; David Kennedy, director 
of the National Network for 
Safe Communities, John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice; 
and Adam Gelb of the PEW 
Charitable Trusts. 


“Much of what we have 
been doing, especially in the 
hard-hit places, in the name 
of crime prevention, is in fact 
criminogenic. So we should 
stop doing those things. Doc- 
tors say, ‘First do no harm.’ 
Criminal justice needs to 
learn that lesson,” said Ken- 
nedy, adding that crime rate 
rises when police relations 
with communities dip. 

Satel, who is a resident 
scholar at AEI, talked about 
the effectiveness of drug di- 
version programs. “Drug 
courts are more effective 


than conventional corrections 
in helping people cut back on 
drug use and reoffending,” 
she said. 

RESEARCH 

Today there is more sub- 
stantial research on drug- re- 
lated crimes and on the ef- 
fectiveness of pinpointing 
root causes of drug addiction, 
reported the Epoch Times. 
The article emphasized that 
it is possible to reduce pris- 
on population while keeping 
communities safe. 
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Ethnographer Studies the Problems in Schools 


By Juan Moreno Haines 
Managing Editor 

On the surface, people 
might be surprised to learn 
that high-poverty schools in 
South Bronx and Amsterdam 
have a lot in common. 

In Toxic Schools: High- 
Poverty Education in New 
York and Amsterdam (2013), 
Dutch ethnographer Bowen 
Paulle lands a job as a teacher 
in a South Bronx high school, 
where he admits to not seeing 
a single White student and be- 
gins observing the school en- 
vironment. After teaching in 
the South Bronx, Paulle also 
teaches for several years at a 
high school in poverty-ridden 
Southeast Amsterdam. 


“The killing, that’s 
what I would 
change about my 
neighborhood, 
the killing... 
and the gangs” 


Through his observations, 
he provides a powerful close- 
up look into the gang activ- 
ity, drug dealing and bullying 
students face on a daily basis 
in public schools in both Am- 
sterdam and the South Bronx, 
along with the challenges 
teachers face in teaching kids 
with such severe traumas. 

In his book, Paulle breaks 
down “the natural order of 
things” in the two schools by 
examining how the students 
interacted with each other 
while on campus. He finds 
the classic social structure of 
popular kids versus squares 
that happens at most high 


BOOK REVIEW 


schools. However, the inten- 
sity of threats and violence at 
high-poverty schools create 
a particularly toxic environ- 
ment that both teachers and 
students have to endure on a 
daily basis. Paulle argues that, 
because of the violence and 
bullying at school, students at 
both schools suffer more harm 
than good in the very environ- 
ments in which they are sup- 
posed to learn and develop 
social skills. 

Paulle profiles several high 
school students in order to 
find potential solutions to 
educating students in schools 
located in high-poverty areas. 

Roxanne is one of the stu- 
dents Paulle spends signifi- 
cant time with. She attends 
Johnson High in the South 
Bronx and attends class infre- 
quently. Her distant attitude 
while in class goes unchal- 
lenged by her teachers. 

Paulle asks her what she 
would change about her South 
Bronx community, if any- 
thing. 

“The killing, that’s what I 
would change about my neigh- 
borhood, the killing... and the 
gangs,” she says. 

Roxanne’s situation is typi- 
cal of students on both sides 
of the Atlantic — schools are 
plagued with toxic learning 
environments, and students 
struggle to pay attention in 
class even when they are able 
to attend class in the first 
place. 

Toxic Schools gave me a 
clear understanding of how 
school suspensions contrib- 
ute to the school-to-prison 
pipeline. Paulle observes that 
students were often suspended 
for minor behavioral prob- 



By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Paula Patton stars in Baggage 
Claim, a funny romantic come- 
dy about the antics a girl named 
Montana goes through trying to 
land a marriage -worthy man in 
30 days. Montana’s mother is 
pressuring her to come to the 
wedding of her sister, Sheree 
(Lauren London). Montana feels 
compelled to produce a fiance at 
the big event to avoid her mom’s 
judgmental eye. 

Her friends, Gail (Jill Scott) 
and Sam (Adam Brody of “The 
OC”), convince her that 30 days 
isn’t enough time to meet a new 
man, so they plan to find her 
ex-boyfriends and see if any of 
them have matured enough to be 
worthy: “Same person, new at- 
titude.” 

Montana, Gail and Sam work 
for an airline and use their con- 
nections to find out when her 
ex-boyfriends are flying. Then 
Montana arranges to “happen” 
to be on the same plane with 
each hunk (Boris Kodjoe, Taye 
Diggs or Djimon Hounsou.) Ul- 
timately, she discovers the trick 
isn’t getting married, but staying 


lems. Studies show that stu- 
dents who are suspended from 
school have a higher propen- 
sity to end up in prison than 
those who graduate from high 
school. 

One interesting commonal- 
ity between public schools and 
prison: both are understaffed 
and overcrowded, which pro- 
duces anti-social behavior. 

The school-to-prison pipe- 
line is a subject currently in 
the national presidential de- 
bate. 

In mid-February, Democrat- 
ic presidential candidate Hill- 
ary Clinton announced a plan 
to use $2 billion to bring social 
workers and staff into schools 
across the nation in order to 



address Black students’ school 
suspension rates and end the 
school-to-prison pipeline. 

Clinton’s pledge comes on 
the heels of President Obama’s 
pilot program that gave a lim- 
ited number of inmates federal 
funding to take college classes 


while behind bars. 

Closer to home, there are 
5,000 children in the Oakland 
Unified School District who 
have identifiable disabilities 
and require Individual Educa- 
tion Plans. They could benefit 
from a surge in funding, as 
they are currently squeezed 
into classrooms of 30-31 stu- 
dents, without the staffing to 
address their special needs. 

Paulle’s conclusion is that 
students thrive when they re- 
ceive individualized attention 
and care from teachers and au- 
thority figures. 

One part of the solution to 
the school-to-prison pipeline 
is more of what Obama and 
Clinton prescribe. Smaller 
class sizes are the key to 
being able to deliver quality 
education where students can 
flourish. 


MAC Representatives 
And What They Do 


Love’s Roller Coaster Ride 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

An elected group of inmates 
compose the Men’s Advisory 
Council, given the job of pro- 
tecting the rights of fellow pris- 
oners. 

The council, best known as 
MAC, is established under pro- 
visions of Title 15 and the De- 
partment of Operation Manual, 
the basic rules and policies for 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 

MAC is not a grievance com- 
mittee, but is serves “to advise 
and communicate with the war- 
den and other staff” on matters 
that affect the prison popula- 
tion. 

“Each Warden shall estab- 
lish an inmate advisory council 
which is representative of that 
facility’s inmate ethnic groups,” 
Title 15 states. It further re- 
quires MAC representatives 


MAC CORNER 


to operate under a constitution 
and by-laws. Only inmates shall 
nominate and elect MAC repre- 
sentatives. 

The MAC provides inmates 
with representation and a voice 
in administrative deliberations 
and decisions affecting the 
welfare and best interest of all 
inmates. It also provides the 
warden and administrative staff 
a vehicle to communicate ad- 
ministrative actions. 

The warden reserves the right 
to determine if an inmate can 
“effectively function” as a MAC 
representative, especially if the 
person has disciplinary history 
that is deemed “detrimental to 
the council’s effectiveness.” 

Misbehavior by a MAC rep- 
resentative, while conducting 
MAC business, will result in 


disciplinary actions and/or re- 
moval from the MAC. 

Title 15 also specifies that 
the MAC shall not “become 
involved with inmate appeals 
unless the matter affects the 
general inmate population and 
such involvement is authorized 
by the warden.” 

Its concerns “shall be limited 
to areas of institution operation 
that have a direct impact on the 
general population or on sub- 
stantial segments of the popula- 
tion.” 

MAC “shall not function as 
a grievance committee nor in- 
volve itself in an individuaVs 
grievance or request for action 
on appeal,” the rules state. 

“When it comes to personal 
issues or individual appeals, 
the MAC may direct inmates 
to Title 15 to help them file an 
appeal to address their issues,” 
said Sam W. Johnson Sr., MAC 
chairperson. 


married, and you can’t do that 
with just anyone. 

Montana’s desperation to land 
a man puts her through some hi- 
larious situations. 

At one point in the film, Mon- 
tana calls her best friend, Wil- 
liam (co-star Derek Luke), for a 
ride in the middle of the night. 
She’s stranded in Georgetown, 
D.C., after another mile-high 
wild-goose chase. William 
hangs up on her and she calls 
back yelling, “Please don’t rob 
me. I don’t have any money or 
any friends either,” to an imag- 
ery jacker as a ploy get a ride. 

The interaction with Sam and 
Gail is comic too. He is con- 
stantly on Gail about her ploys 
to maintain a healthy sex life. 

Although I had a good time 
watching this movie, I was re- 
minded that Black men owe 
Black women a huge apology. 
We have created a huge short- 
age of good Black men by kill- 
ing each other and doing other 
criminal acts leading to mass 
incarceration. 

Instead of being providers and 
protectors, many of us are de- 
pendent on women to take care 
us — and that’s no joke. 


Rikers Island Mental Health Care Worker 
Turns Advocate Against Inhumane Treatment 


Seeing the horrors happen- 
ing in Rikers Island jails drove 
one mental health care worker 
to leave and become an advo- 
cate against inhumane treat- 
ment of incarcerated Ameri- 
cans. 

Mary Buser’s job as assistant 
unit chief in the Mental Health 
Department was to help pris- 
oners recover from psychotic 
breaks and to decided whether 
they were malingering to get 
out of solitary confinement or 
truly needed help, according to 
an article by Sherryl Connelly 
in the New York Daily News. 

The article is based on a 
book about Buser’s experiences 
called Lockdown on Rikers: 
Shocking Stories of Abuse and 
Injustice at New York’s Notori- 
ous Jail. The article is called: 
Former Rikers Island Mental 
Health Worker Details Experi- 
ence of Inmates Going Mad, 
Abuse in New Book.. 

Buser was from a middle 
class family in Long Island and 
earned her graduate degree at 
Columbia University’s School 


of Social Work, according to 
the article. 

Then she reported for work 
on Rikers Island, a world that’s 
far removed from her upbring- 
ing. There, she had to argue 
with higher ups about whether 
a man slathered with his own 
feces needed to be moved from 
the bing (solitary confinement) 
to the medical floor. 

Her job was difficult because 
sometimes incarcerated men 
pulled stunts to get out of the 
bing. Once moved to the medi- 
cal floor, some of them would 
prey on the weak and mentally 
infirm, going as far as to set a 
comatose man on fire, accord- 
ing to the article. 

She worked in various fa- 
cilities, including the women’s 
house, before landing at Otis 
Bantum Correction Center, 
which was the Central Punitive 
Segregation Unit that held the 
worst violent men. There she 
had to decide if suicide threats 
of men imprisoned in solitary 
for months were real. 

One man picked open his skin 


all over his body leaving only 
superficial cuts. If she granted 
him relief from the bing, the 
other 499 men imprisoned there 
might try the same ploy. She 
decided to leave him there, and 
he tried to hang himself. 

She’s seen inmates who 
have bashed their own heads 
against the wall, heard reports 
of guards beating incarcerated 
men and having sex with incar- 
cerated females. 

When she heard herself say 
to a co-worker about a man 
who broke his neck trying to 
commit suicide, “It was just a 
little bone, not an important 
bone,” she realized how jaded 
the job was starting to make 
her. She ran to her office and 
cried. 

Shortly after that, Buser left 
her position on Rikers. Then 
she founded the Samaritans 
of New York suicide preven- 
tion hotline. Additionally, she 
advocates against the inhu- 
mane treatment of incarcerated 
Americans. 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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| News Briefs 



1. Denver, Colo. — After fil- 
ing a complaint accusing prison 
officials of falsifying figures of 
the mentally ill and violent in- 
mates, a former statistician for 
the state Department of Cor- 
rections will receive more than 
$260,000 plus accrued leave time 
in a settlement, The Associated 
Press reports. The statistician, 
Maureen O’Keefe, said that the 
state silenced her for her allega- 
tions against prison director Rick 
Raemisch, The Denver Post re- 
ports. O’Keefe declined to com- 
ment about the agreement, which 
includes a disclaimer that prison 
officials denied any wrongdoing. 

2. Huntsville, Texas — Rich- 
ard Allen Masterson, 42, was the 
state’s first execution this year. 
The Jan. 6 execution was carried 
out by a lethal dose of pentobarbi- 
tal, The Associated Press reports. 

3. Huntsville, Texas — James 
Freeman, 35, was executed Jan. 
28 marking the second lethal in- 
jection in as many weeks in Tex- 
as, The Associated Press reports. 
Eight other executions are set 
through July in the Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice. Last 
year, 13 convicted killers faced 
capital punishment in Texas, a 
state which carries out more ex- 
ecutions than any other. 

4. Austin, Texas — Anthony 
Graves spent 18 years in prison, 
including 12 on Death Row. 
Graves’ 1994 conviction was re- 
versed by a federal appeals court 
in 2006, The Dallas Morning 
News reports. District Attorney 
Charles Sebesta, who prosecuted 
the case, has been disbarred for 
using false testimony, withhold- 
ing evidence, making a false 
statement of material fact to the 


trial judge, dishonesty, fraud, de- 
ceit and misrepresentation. The 
disbarment has been upheld on 
appeal. 

5. Austin, Texas — Dennis Al- 
len and Stanley Mozee were re- 
leased from prison after spending 
15 years incarcerated, The Dallas 
Morning News reports. Both the 
prosecutors and the judge agreed 
that their convictions should be 
dismissed because critical evi- 
dence was withheld by the district 
attorney who tried them. Their 
releases come in the wake of in- 
creased public scmtiny of wrong- 
ful convictions, such as those of 


Michael Morton and Anthony 
Graves. Texas state legislators in 
2013 passed laws to require pros- 
ecutors to turn over evidence and 
extend the chances of penalty if 
they do not comply. 

6. Caledonia, Minn. — Roger 
Lee Olsen, 50, was wrongfully 
convicted of child sex abuse and 
will be compensated $475,000 
under a new state law, The As- 
sociated Press reports. Olsen was 
released from prison in 2008, af- 
ter investigators found evidence 
that his accuser lied about the in- 
cident, the Star Tribune reported. 
Olsen is among three other men 


who will receive monetary com- 
pensation for their time incarcer- 
ated, as well as emotional distress 
and injuries, under the new state 
law. 

7. Chicago — Edward Bolden, 
46, has been granted a new trial 
after spending more than 20 years 
behind bars for a drug-related 
double murder. The court ruling 
noted that Bolden had a “substan- 
tial deprivation of constitutional 
rights,” including weak prosecu- 
tion evidence, poor identification 
and ineffective assistance of 
counsel for not attempting to find 
a key alibi witness. A spokes- 


woman says the state’s attorney’s 
office is considering whether to 
appeal or retry Bolden. 

8. Indiana — The state followed 
the example of other U.S. states 
in February, deciding to curb the 
use of solitary confinement in 
prisons, according to The Wash- 
ington Post. Criticism sparked 
after three inmates with mental 
illnesses were placed in solitary 
confinement. They received little 
out-of-cell time and limited con- 
tact with other inmates, which 
exacerbated or prompted mental 
health problems, the newspaper 
reported. 

9. Gary, Ind. — Willie T. Don- 
ald, 47, spent nearly 24 years in 
prison for robbery and murder 
convictions that were overturned 
on appeal. The court ruled the 
police hid flawed identification 
from Donald and his defense at- 
torney, The Associated Press re- 
ports. Donald says he earned two 
degrees in Bible studies and busi- 
ness management while he was in 
prison. 

10. Atmore, Ala. — Christopher 
Eugene Brooks, 43, was executed 
Jan. 21, the state’s first execution 
in more than two years, The Asso- 
ciated Press reports. The execu- 
tion was the state’s first use of a 
new lethal drug combination con- 
taining the sedative midazolam. 
The state’s last execution was in 
2013. 

11. Atlanta — Brandon As- 
tor Jones, 72, Georgia’s oldest 
Death Row inmate, was executed 
on Feb. 2 by lethal injection at 
Jackson State Prison, The Asso- 
ciated Press reports. Jones was 
granted a new sentencing hearing 
in 1989, but was re-sentenced to 
death in 1997. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 


Across 

1 . Electronic Location 
Device 

4. Nickname of mountain 
west of San Quentin 
7. ‘Sherlock’ TV network 
10. Contact next-of- 

13. Volcanic crater in 
Kyushu, Japan 

14. College internet address 
domain 

15. British Singer Rita 

16. U2 song 

17. Result of excessive 
prunes? 

19. Dried grapes 

2 1 . Murder committed by 

spouse 

23. Financial collapse 

26. The ‘R’ in B.A.R.T., a 
NorCal subway 

27. Coldplay song 
3 1 . Crime of fire 

33. That at a distance pron. 

34. Bland 

35. Three Strikers’ a.k.a. 

37. Trick into incriminating 
one’s self 

39. Selfie 

40. Interactive Nintendo 
system 

4 1 . A heavy work shoe 

44. “To Kill a Mockingbird” 
author Lee 

47. Dog (Slang) 


48. Pen that saves lives 
50. Abruptly, directly or 
exactly 

52. A long mound or heap 

53. Basketball net sound 

55. Middle East oil country 

56. Formal schooling 
59. Hitchcock movie 
starring Jimmy Stewart 

62. A yellowish metallic 
color 

66. Goddess of Youth 

67. Female parent of any 
four-legged animal 

68. Off days of work for 
prisoners Abbrev. 

69. Tina of ‘30 Rock’ 

70. Guitar equipment 

7 1 . The eye or eyeball 

72. Sweet potato 

73. Payment for services 
rendered 

Down 

1 . To talk too much, chatter 

2. Informative TV 
commercial 

3. A contemptible person 
(British Slang) 

4. International conference 
held in S.Q. 

5. Jim Morrison alone 
would be 

6. Bill of Caddy shack and 
Andy of Tennis 

7. Of or like hogs or pigs 


8. Result of interweaving of 
hair strands 

9. Named or mentioned 
before 

10. A type of fishpond 

11. Travelers’ lodging 

12. 80 ’s Nintendo game 
console. 

18. Wrong in action or 
foolish person (Prison 
Slang) 

20. Disrespecting another 
group of people (Prison 
Slang) 

22. A company’s first sale 
of stock 

23. Common degree from a 
university 

24. An address on the 
internet 

25. Form of support from 
the government. 

28. Roadside assistance 
company 

29. Type of company for 
lawyers 

30. Kid CAT prisoner who 
paroled “Lam” 

32. Cry of a horse 
34. Agitates 

36. Dalmatians electronics 
brand 

38. Straight Outta Compton 

4 1 . Constricting reptile 

42. Burgundy of 


Anchorman 

43. U.S. astronomer Simon 
1835-1909, born in Canada 

44. 56 Across subject 

45. Bend someone’s 

46. Nucleic acid that 
includes Messenger, 
Transfer & Ribosomal 

47. Other staple in jelly 
sandwich (Abbrev.) 

49. Skilled prisoners’ 
employer 

5 1 . Men’s fashion magazine 

53. Maroon 5 Song 

54. Cartoon witch with a 
broom 

57. Song “Thank You” 
British singer 

58. Former Laker Lamar 



59. By way of 

60. New type of club music 

61. 38 down’s music 

63. No longer functional 

64. Ip Man’s apprentice 
Bruce 

65. Changing color s 
substance 



WORDCROSS ANSWERS 
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Taylor Breaks Two Records in Open Season 



Photo by Lt. S. Robinson 


(Front Row) Darren Settlemyer, Clifton Williams, Michael Keyes, Markelle Taylor (stooping down), Eddie Herena 
and Chris Skull (Back Row) Frank Ruona, Johnathan Chiu Kevin Rumon, Miguel Quezada, Glen Mason, Bruce 
Wells, Dylan Bowman, Larry Ford, Diana Fitzpatrick and Larry White. 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Markelle Taylor broke two 
running records to open the 
fifth annual San Quentin track 
season. 

Taylor completed three miles 
in 16:47 to beat the 17:36 record 
set by Eddie Herena in 2013. 

“I ran to bring peace and love 
to the human family. I ran for 
(an end to) violence against 
women, children and people in 
the world. That’s what keeps me 
driven to my highest potential,” 
said Taylor. 

Taylor also set a new record 
at the Third Annual Benchmark 
Mile by finishing a mile in 5:04. 
This puts him in the class of 
Northern Regional runners and 
topples Herena’s 5:10:21 time 
set in 2015. 

“I’m happy for him. I can’t 
say it’s bittersweet that he broke 
my record,” said Herena. “He is 
just an amazing runner. I’m go- 
ing to start training harder just 
to keep up.” 

From the opening count- 
down, runners were all smiles 
and excitement. The cool sunny 
morning had everybody re- 
laxed. 

The runners started at a 
steady pace before Taylor be- 
gan to separate from the group. 
The rest of the pack broke up 
around the fifth lap. By then 
Taylor was a lap ahead. Herena, 
sensing his record was about to 
fall, sped away from the group, 
but Taylor was way ahead and 

Baseball 

By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

For inmate Frankie Smith, 
baseball is a way of coping with 
bouts of cancer, incarceration 
and depression. 

“Baseball takes me out of 
prison,” said Smith. “Baseball 
allows me to relive a happier 
time in my life.” 

He started playing organized 
baseball at age 8. He also played 
high school baseball at Luther 
Burbank High School in Sac- 
ramento. He went on to play for 
Sacramento City College as a 
utility player for the Panthers. 

Smith, 59, says he worked for 
a school district until commit- 
ting second-degree murder and 
receiving a 15 -to -life sentence 
in 2002. He left behind two chil- 
dren, Zachary and Amy. 

The hardest thing about being 
locked up is leaving his family 
members to fend for themselves, 
said Smith. In spite of every- 
thing, he says both children are 
successful. Amy recently got 
married. 

Smith said the crime hap- 
pened because, “I had become 
delusional and had a false sense 
of entitlement and was tired of 
being rejected or not taken seri- 
ously. I allowed my alcoholism 
to take over my life.” 

Smith said he’s been coach- 
ing for the San Quentin baseball 
program for 10 years and has 
been the head inmate coach of 
the Giants for six. He started 
as a player/coach for the for- 
mer S.Q. Pirates. The Pirates 
disbanded, and the prison’s sec- 
ond team became the A’s. Smith 


at his top speed. 

Taylor sprinted the final mile 
to the cheers of a small crowd 
of on-lookers and coaches. True 
to the 1000 Mile Club form, ev- 
eryone was encouraged to fin- 
ish strong. 

Herena came in second with a 
time of 18:19 followed by Chris 
Skull at 18:55. Jesus Sanchez 
was fourth at 19:05. 

An inspirational moment for 
the 25 runners was the return 
of volunteer Kevin Rumon. He 
is fighting cancer and looked 
tired and worn from the chemo- 
therapy. 


went over to the Giants. 

Then life threw him a fastball. 

In 2006, doctors checking out 
blockage in his bowels with an 
MRI found he had Renal Cell 
Carcinoma. They took out a 
kidney. 

The fastball was followed by 
a curve, when cancer was found 
again. 

“I was diagnosed with Squa- 
mous Cell Carcinoma during a 
routine dental exam in June of 
2011,” said Smith. 

This type of cancer is very ag- 
gressive and becomes terminal 
for most patients if not detected 
in its early stages, added Smith. 

He had no symptoms in ei- 
ther case, yet both cancers were 
caught in the early stages. Smith 
credits that to God’s mercy. 

He was transported from San 
Quentin State Prison in Sep- 
tember of 2011 to the University 
of California at San Francisco 
Hospital, where he underwent 
a 10 and a half hour operation, 
added Smith. 

“They removed a tumor from 
the floor of my mouth and took 
part of my tongue and 84 lymph 
nodes from my neck and under 
my jaw line,” said Smith. 

The surgery was successful, 
and he now lives cancer-free 
but wears a large scar under his 
right jaw line. 

Smith has made giant strides 
in rehabilitation. At Patten Uni- 
versity’s Prison Project, he has 
earned the Associate of Arts de- 
gree he had started pursuing at 
Sacramento City College. 

“It was something that I 
dreamed of, and it’s a great ac- 
complishment,” said Smith. 


“He has a big heart to still 
come out and support the in- 
carcerated men. That should 
inspire anyone,” said veteran 
runner Jerry “Maleek” Gearin. 

Rumon countered, “I think 
I’m selfish. I get more out of 
coming here then I give. I’ve 
gotten tremendous appreciation 
from the club. I don’t complain 
because everybody has to deal 
with some type of adversity.” 

First-time runner Cauctemoc 
“Temo” Zamora trained hard to 
join the club. 

“Watching the guys run and 
having fun made me want to 


Additionally, he has com- 
pleted a number of self-help 
programs, including Broth- 
er’s Keepers, CRI, VOEG, 
and Guiding Rage Into Power 
(GRIP). 

“Prison allowed me to re- 
flect on my bad decisions, and 
all these programs give me 
the tools to understand my ac- 
tions and a way to change,” said 
Smith. “First I had to find so- 
briety. I came to the realization 
that I needed to learn how to ask 
for help.” 

The admitted Motown music 
fan works as a gardener in the 
church courtyard. 

“Playing in the dirt allows me 


participate. Running helps 
keeps you busy, focused and out 
of trouble,” said Zamora, who 
finished sixth at 20:26. 

Chris Schuhmacher, who has 
been in the club for five years, 
said running helps keep him 
above the negative influences in 
prison. He is looking forward to 
the longer runs. His best times 
have come during one-hour 
runs and up. He came in eighth 
in the three-mile run with a 
time of 20:55, right behind Os- 
car Aguilar’s time of 20:29. 

Tim Gentry came in fifth at 
19:29 in the Feb. 12. 


to meditate while I’m beautify- 
ing the area,” said Smith. “It’s 
nice to bring beauty to what 
people perceive to be such an 
ugly place.” 

Smith still takes on the chal- 
lenges of baseball as he coaches 
the “Bad Boys of Summer,” a 
name given to the San Quentin 
Giants by a documentary film 
crew, said Smith. 

“I enjoy watching the players 
grow. It gives me personal satis- 
faction to share baseball knowl- 
edge with them,” said Smith. 

This program is about much 
more than playing baseball 
against outside teams; it allows 
players to participate in some- 


“I’m getting ready for the 
marathon,” said Gentry. “I am 
pushing myself to run a faster 
mile.” 

This echoes the goals set by 
Coach Frank Ruona — to get 
the runners fit throughout the 
2016 season, to make improve- 
ments in their one-mile times 
and to run as even a pace as 
possible. 

RJ Lozada, who filmed a 
documentary on the 1000 Mile 
Club called Laps, returned to 
help count laps. He is entering 
Laps in film festivals and work- 
ing on new film projects. 


thing that takes them out of this 
environment, added Smith. 

“Baseball teaches these guys 
to break the color barriers and 
politics of prison, teaching 
them to work toward a com- 
mon goal as a cohesive group,” 
said Smith. “Baseball is a lot 
like life: one must be willing to 
battle but know it takes patience 
to succeed.” 

That aspect of baseball is 
what makes it a valid rehabilita- 
tion program, added Smith. “It 
is also therapeutic for me as I get 
to teach the finer points of base- 
ball to a group of very talented 
players who have made great 
strides of personal growth.” 

Being able to play baseball 
against teams like the Santa 
Monica Suns is a privilege, add- 
ed Smith. 

“The Suns’ manager, Bob 
Sharka, is a class act; he truly 
cares about us,” said Smith. 
“Their team is comprised of 
compassionate players who ap- 
preciate us as ballplayers and 
men. 

“There are a lot of guys that 
can do what I do. I’m just privi- 
leged to be given that oppor- 
tunity to do something I love,” 
said Smith. 

“It is really about the players; 
they make this program what it 
is. The outside coaches, Eliot 
Smith and Mike Deeble, run 
the show. I’m just along for the 
ride and to throw my two cents 
in when necessary,” Smith said. 
“Without the outside coaches 
and the administration, this pro- 
gram would not be possible.” 

-Mike Pinellia 
contributed to this story 


Helped Frankie Smith Battle Cancer 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Frankie Smith overlooking the game he loves-baseball 
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Harris Discovers Tennis Isn’t So Easy 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Orlando Harris looking for the return 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Growing up in East Oakland, 
far from any tennis courts, Or- 
lando Harris never thought he 
would enjoy playing the game. 

“Tennis is for sissies,” Harris 
once thought. 

He was an all-around athlete. 

“I played Pee Wee League 
baseball, Pop Warner League 
football and basketball for Oak- 
land Technical High School,” he 
said. “I also boxed in the Boys 
Club” 

Athleticism ran in his family. 
His sister, Frieda Cobbs, made 


the Olympic team in 1980, the 
year the United States boycot- 
ted the event. At 23, she set a 
200 -meter record in Sweden. 
However, Harris didn’t know 
anybody who played tennis. 

“Tennis definitely wasn’t a 
sport people in my neighbor- 
hood recognized,” said Harris. 
“We grew up playing baseball, 
basketball, football, boxing and 
running track.” 

His bad decisions landed him 
in prison, where he continued 
to play basketball, football and 
baseball. 

His view of tennis changed at 
California State Prison-Solano 


when a friend, Ronald Parsons, 
convinced him to try hitting the 
ball around. 

Harris describes Parsons as 
an athlete who played college 
football and was good at bas- 
ketball and baseball. Harris’ 
respect for Parsons’ sports acu- 
men influenced Harris to try 
tennis. 

“I liked hitting the ball, espe- 
cially when I started learning 
how,” said Harris. 

As an all-around athlete, 
Harris felt mastering ten- 
nis wouldn’t be hard. In a So- 
lano tennis league, he faced a 
70 -year- old man and thought: 
“This will be easy because 
that dude can’t move.” Parsons 
warned Harris not to take the 
elder lightly. 

The elder made Harris scram- 
ble around the court to return 
his lobs and won the match. 

“He taught me that tennis is 
actually a hard game,” said Har- 
ris. “It wasn’t something you 
can just go and excel at. It gave 
me a greater respect for people 
who played tennis. They are 
athletes. Tennis is a difficult 
game to conquer.” 

When he arrived at San Quen- 
tin, basketball remained the 
main sport Harris played until a 
torn meniscus in his knee never 
healed right after surgery. He 
retired from playing point guard 
for the San Quentin Kings and 
started coaching the team in 
2013. He also started playing 
more tennis. 

Since then the sport he never 
thought he’d play has opened up 
many incredible opportunities. 

Harris got to meet and play 
against the Bryan Brothers, 
double -tennis champions. 


“Seeing the Bryan Brothers 
sparked my interest in tennis 
further,” said Harris. “It gave 
me the opportunity to interact 
with guys I wouldn’t normally 
get to meet.” 

He also developed a relation- 
ship with San Quentin’s former 
coach, Don Devi. 

“Being able to interact with a 
person who knows the history 
of tennis and knows the game 
has affected how I view tennis 
as a whole,” said Harris. 

Fox Sports Net featured Har- 
ris in a five-minute clip about 
the tennis program in San 
Quentin, which his family saw. 

“They were more impressed 
with my growth and with the 


way that I told my story,” said 
Harris. “My mom was proud.” 

A life lesson Harris says he 
learned from tennis is to “judge 
people on their merit, not how 
they look.” 

Since being beaten by a 
70-year-old, Harris, now 53, 
has improved his game. He says 
he won the New Year’s doubles 
tournament with partner Paul 
Alleyne. Harris says he ranks 
about seventh on the yard. 

“I’ll play tennis when I go 
home,” said Harris. “That will 
be my form of exercise and I 
want to teach my nieces and 
nephews and get them all inter- 
ested in the game. They should 
build tennis courts in Oakland.” 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

The Bryan Brothers picture with sponsor Leslie Lava 
and Orlando Harris (gray tank top) 


A San Quentin Warrior Forgives 



San Quentin Warrior Donte 
“Sandman” Smith has learned 
to forgive the friend who told 
the police he committed murder. 
In doing so, he broke the cycle 
of violence that left two people 
dead and him in prison. 

“You have to forgive or every- 
thing will be a chain reaction . . . 
If you kill one of them, they’re 
going to knock one of yours 
down and it won’t ever stop,” 
Smith said. 

He referred to a gang member 
he killed, leading to his younger 
friend being murdered in retali- 
ation. 

Long before coming to pris- 
on and playing forward for the 
San Quentin Warriors basket- 
ball team, Smith grew up in LA 
around gangs. He ran away from 
home at 13 because he couldn’t 
cope with his stepfather’s strict 
rules. 

“When he told me, ‘You’re 
gonna follow these rules or get 
out,’ I chose get out,” said Smith. 

He ended up living in various 
places, starting with his with 
his 18-year-old brother, Skeet, 
then his godmother, and his co- 
defendant. 

In 1997, a rival gang came 
through his neighborhood 
shooting and hit his godmother. 
The male belief system he lived 
under required retaliation. 

“I learned that revenge system 
from the streets and my fam- 
ily ... it has always been there,” 
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Donte Smith 


said Smith. “Growing up, we 
watched Rambo. In every mov- 
ie, they do something to his fam- 
ily, he blows up a whole city and 
nothing happens to him. That’s 
fantasyland. You take revenge, 
they’ll give you a life sentence.” 

Smith was 16 when he and a 
co-defendant retaliated. 

Law enforcement was clueless 
until a respected older homie 
was caught with a stolen car. 

“The police said the car re- 
sembled the one used in a mur- 
der; that’s when he told them 
everything,” said Smith. “I was 


conditioned to believe by way of 
physical, emotional and verbal 
abuse that real men don’t cry or 
tattletale.” 

Smith was arrested, convicted 
and sentenced to 16-years-to- 
life in prison. 

“I was mad because they were 
shooting at him and not only did 
I retaliate for moms, I also did so 
for him,” said Smith. “Under my 
old belief system, I couldn’t let it 
go . . . for somebody that close to 
tell on me was worse than being 
shot.” 

Revenge came back to haunt 
Smith. He had a friend eight 
years younger named Marcel 
who looked up to him. The two 
bonded partly because they look 
a lot alike. When Marcel was 16, 
the rival gang mistook him for 
Smith. 

“I never thought what I did 
would continue,” said Smith. 
“They retaliated ... they rolled 
up on him thinking he was me. 
He had the same look . . . braids, 
lanky body; he was shot 21 
times. They thought I got out,” 
said Smith. 

Smith was devastated and 
wanted the senseless violence 
to stop. He started his healing 
journey in groups like Restor- 
ative Justice. 

“Restorative Justice helped 
me learn to take accountability. 
It helped me to see the victim’s 
side,” said Smith. 

Taking Restorative Justice 


transformed how Smith viewed 
his old friend’s actions. 

“I started holding myself ac- 
countable, I stopped blaming 
him for (my incarceration),” said 
Smith. “Here he is now with a 
daughter going to college and I 
wanted him to sit in prison for 
something he didn’t even do.” 

By relaying a message 
through a mutual friend, Smith 
said he was able to tell the per- 
son who gave the police infor- 
mation leading to his arrest that 


he forgives him. 

“Actually, I thank him be- 
cause he saved my life. If I didn’t 
get a life sentence, I would be 
dead in the streets right now,” 
Smith said. 

Smith added, “It is OK to cry 
and get things off your chest. If 
you keep it inside, it can build up 
and become very dangerous. A 
man is really about making your 
own decisions and standing up 
for what you believe in.” 

-By Rahsaan Thomas 
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Re-entry Program Helps Inmates Prepare for Parole 


Continued from Page 1 

J. Landis, 42, who was given 
a parole date late last year. “I 
gained tools to reach a deeper 
understanding of myself, to 
embrace change, and develop 
a plan to make a successful 
transition back into society.” 

Landis is currently await- 
ing the governor’s final re- 
view of his parole. 

CRTs curriculum uses in- 
dividualized case manage- 
ment and personalized parole 
planning to assist partici- 
pants on issues such as emo- 
tional needs and addictions, 
as well as personal empower- 
ment and financial literacy. 


“This gave me 
an opportunity 
to look at the 
worst choice I 
made in my life 
and take full 
responsibility 
for my crime” 


“It’s amazing the work 
they’ve done,” said Collette 
Carroll, CRI executive di- 
rector. “They come every 
Saturday. They work hard. 
They share. They ask for case 
management. They are al- 
ways stopping me and asking 
me questions; they’re anxious 
and invested. They’re dedi- 
cated to being the men who I 
know they are.” 

CRI helps participants 
with personal transformation 
through its curriculum. 

Victim/Offender Education 
Group (VOEG) helps offend- 
ers understand the impact on 
victims. Domestic violence 
prevention is taught by Melis- 
sa Davis of the Marin County 
Probation Department. 

“VOEG led me to un- 
derstand the causative fac- 
tors of my crime and how it 
reached back into trauma that 
I experienced in childhood,” 
said graduate Roger Chavez, 
61. ’’The crime impact state- 
ment taught me about the pain 
and suffering that I caused 
my victim and society,” he 
added, “This gave me an op- 
portunity to look at the worst 
choice I made in my life and 
take full responsibility for 
my crime.” 

Addiction Recovery Coun- 
seling (ARC) is also a part of 
the CRI curriculum. 

“CRI helped me understand 
I had a problem with alcohol,” 
said Eddie Wills. “CRI teach- 
es a little bit of everything. It 
prepares us for the shock of 
things we don’t know.” 

Wills said he’s been in- 
carcerated 33 years and has 
been to the parole board three 
times. 

“It (CRI) gave me insight 
into who I am and where I 
come from and why I did a 
lot of the things that led me 
here,” he said. “We recognize 
the power of crime impact on 
our victims.” 
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Collette Carroll holding hands with VOEG facilitator Dionne Wilson 
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Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla 
and Roger Chavez 


Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla 
and Ronald Coleman 
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Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla 
and Nguyenly Nguyen 
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Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla 
and Daniel Plunkett 
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Audience applauds Collette Carroll during Assemblywoman Susan Bonilla’s speech 


Among the guests at the 
graduation were Susan Bonil- 
la, Assemblywoman 14th Dis- 
trict East Bay, (D-Concord), 
and several legislative aides. 

“Graduation is a wonderful 
day. It speaks about stepping 
up. This is a significant day. 
You have accomplished some- 
thing,” Bonilla said. “You 
have stepped up and done the 
work that you needed to do.” 

Bonilla said that part of her 
work is to get programs like 
CRI in other prisons. “When 
I shake your hand I believe in 
you and with that handshake 
I hope to shake your hand in a 
different place when you are 
out,” she said before passing 
out certificates to the gradu- 
ates. 

Ryan Morimune, legisla- 
tive aide and press secretary 
to Bonilla, said he was in- 
spired and educated by what 
he learned. “A lot of people 
see recidivism but we don’t 
actually know what is behind 
it. So I learned it is about al- 
lowing people to do some- 
thing different, be something 
different, allowing them the 
resources to make a safe and 
productive transition into a 
new life.” 

“They stand before you as 
men that are assets, men that 
have people out there waiting 
for them. I am excited about 
what lies in front of them,” 
Carroll proudly expressed 
to the inmates and guests in 
closing the ceremony. 

For Carroll, CRI is a legacy 
that reaches back to her hus- 
band, who volunteered at San 
Quentin for nearly 30 years 
before he passed away. She 
shared this moment with the 
new graduates of CRI. “If it 
was not for my husband, al- 
most 16 years ago, volunteer- 
ing me to come in to start a 
self-help program here, the 
fire would not have been ig- 
nited, the spark would not 
have been lit, and I would 
not have had the experience 
to share with you men. When 
I was in my darkest moment, 
when Roland passed away, 
people said I was a light in 
your dark place. You were the 
light in my dark place.” 

Graduates: 

Shai Alkebu-Lan, Edward 
Buchanan, Cleo Cloman 
III, Lee Conley, Kevin 
Fuqua, Gary Harrell, Jorge 
Heredia, Ernest Hill, Eddie 
Hollingsworth III, Claudius 
Johnson, Richard Lathan, 
Donavon Norwood, Peng 
Nampha, Ruben Ramirez, 
Alexei Ruiz, Tyrone 
Shirriel, David Stephens, 
Isaiah Thompson, James 
Vick, Martin Walters, 
James Wortham, Ian 
Charles Brown, Roger 
Chavez, Ronald Coleman, 
Kevin Demings, Andrew 
Gazzeny, Lemar Harrison, 
Eddie Herena, Glen Hill, 
Richard Honea, Phillip 
Landis, Nguyenly Nguyen, 
Kevork Parsakrian, Daniel 
Plunkett, Arthur Robinson, 
Danny Sanders, Marty 
Spears, Mark Tedeschi, 
Somdeng Dan Thongsy, 
Quinton Walker, Eddie Joe 
Wills, Richard Zorns. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
contributed to this story 
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Teachers ’Forum Addresses 
School-to-Prison Pipeline 


“Teaching is a political act,” 
said Berkeley High School 
teacher Hasmig Minassian. 
“It’s the job for the teacher to 
fight for the conditions that 
create safety for students.” 

Minassian said teachers need 
to be willing to act decisively 
for the benefit of the kids, and 
avoid focusing on policies and 
practices that don’t work. 

She was speaking at a round- 
table at San Quentin State Pris- 


on, where on March 4 about a 
dozen convicted criminals met 
with Bay Area teachers, a lo- 
cal TV news producer, and an 
international author to discuss 
solutions for keeping children 
in school. 

“We come from unstable 
homes, and then we come into 
an unstable school system. So 
the kids don’t change,” said 
moderator Miguel Quezada, 
34, who is serving a life 


sentence for a 1998 murder he 
committed during school hours 
at age 16. 

Barriers to the educational 
process became a central focus 
of the roundtable discussion. 

“What is going on in these 
public schools that’s adding to 
the problem instead of helping 
kids?” asked Bowen Paulle, the 
author of “Toxic Schools.” 

See Teachers ’ on Page 4 
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Educators and participants of the Teacher’s Forum 
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Dr. Ted Mitchell, shaking hands with a coding student 


U.S. Undersecretary 
Of Education Visits 
San Quentin 


By Juan Haines 
Staff Writer 

Another cadre of inmates 
learning computer program 
skills hosted a coding demon- 
stration at San Quentin State 
Prison on March 15. 

The undersecretary of the 
U.S. Department of Education, 
Dr. Ted Mitchell, was among 
those attending the demonstra- 


tion, which was hosted by the 
coding program Code.7370. 

“I have 312 days left to make 
a difference,” Dr. Mitchell 
said, referring to the amount of 
time President Barack Obama 
has remaining in office. “For 
too long, we’ve disregarded 
helping the incarcerated 
prosper.” 

See Undersecretary on Page 4 


Enhancements Leave 
Thousands with 
Longer Sentences 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Tens of thousands of 
convicted criminals are in 
state prison longer than the 
sentence for their crime due 
to California sentencing 
enhancements. 

The Investigative Unit of 
“NBC Bay Area News” aired 
a video on television Feb. 26 
about unfair and unjust state 
prison sentences. 

“Enhancements leave thou- 
sands of California inmates 


with extraordinarily long sen- 
tences,” said NBC reporter 
Stephen Stock. 

Critics and researchers say 
dozens of “extra” provisions 
exist in California’s penal 
code, which can be added on 
as a sentencing enhancement. 
This has led to overcrowding 
of the state’s prisons and in- 
equity in sentences depending 
on the discretion of the pros- 
ecutor and judicial officer, re- 
ports Stock. 

See Sentencing on Page 5 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Actress Susan Sarandon 
limped into San Quentin State 
Prison to learn from incarcer- 
ated Kid CAT members how she 
can help them stop the school- 
to-prison pipeline. 


“You are such an asset,” said 
Sarandon. “If I go into a school, 
they are not going to listen to 
me; but they’ll listen to you, and 
you can make a difference.” 

Sarandon fell down a 
mountain, fracturing her ankle. 
However, the proud New 
Yorker didn’t let that stop her 


from attending the banquet for 
Kid CAT (Creating Awareness 
Together). Wearing a leg brace, 
she made her way around the 
tables in the Protestant Chapel, 
interacting with the incarcerated 
men she met. 

See Kid CAT on Page 10 


Important Notice: 

San Quentin News asks for 
supporters to hold all 

donations for San Quentin News until further 
notice. PLEASE DO NOT send any donations 
to either Prison Media Project or Media 
Alliance in support of San Quentin News . 
Thank you for your patience and support. 
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Actress Susan Sarandon and SQ Warden Ron Davis 

Kid CAT Banquet Inspires 
National Juvenile Reform 
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Courtesy of Collette Carroll 

Roland Peck and Collette Carroll at SQ in 1994 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and art work (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
To receive a copy of the 
S an Quentin News in the mail, 
send $1 .61 worth of stamps for 
postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Miguel Quezada 
Staff Writer 

Collette Carroll is the kind of 
San Quentin volunteer who sees 
a serious need and fills it. The 
need was to prepare prisoners 
for their release into the outside 
world. 

After eight years volunteering 
in the prison, she founded 
the organization that became 
known as the California Reentry 
Institute (CRI). It led to her 
being recognized and honored 
as a leader in reentry services for 
the incarcerated in California. 

However, pre-release was not 
enough for Carroll. “It’s not 
good enough to just prepare 
someone for freedom; they need 
assistance and resources to put 
into practice what they have 
learned,” she stated. 

In 2013, Carroll opened the so- 
cial enterprise 2nd Chance Bou- 
tique, with the intent to make 
CRI self-sufficient. In 2014 CRI 
opened its own re-entry home, 
Roland’s House, named after her 
late husband. She describes the 
home as a safe place where the 
men in her program can receive 
the specialized services to en- 
sure their successful future. 

CRI was created when she re- 
alized the work she was doing 
was just scratching the surface. 
The program developed into a 
comprehensive 18 -to- 24 month 
curriculum. 

The men learn extensive in- 
sight into the causative factors 
of their crime and the impact 
on victims and focus heavily on 
emotional development. They 
are immersed in an orientation 
to the latest technology, profes- 
sional career-building and basic 
economics. For many partici- 
pants who have been in prison 
for several decades, society has 
changed drastically. 

Carroll first started visiting 


San Quentin in 1994 with her 
late husband, Roland Peck, a 
volunteer of 25 years, to attend 
banquets in the chapel. 

“It was through my husband 
and the chapel that I was able 
to meet and admire the men in 
blue,” Carroll said in reflection. 

One of her first acts as a vol- 
unteer was to sing Christmas 
carols in the cellblocks to the 
incarcerated men. It was a tradi- 
tion she continued with her hus- 
band until his passing. 

In 2015, she was honored as a 
CAW Hero for her pre- and post- 
release work in San Quentin. 
The recognition is granted to 
individuals who make extraor- 


dinary contributions to human- 
itarian aid and improve their 
communities. 

In that same year, the 
California Assembly awarded 
Carroll with an Assembly 
Resolution. In March 2016, she 
was honored as the Assembly’s 
2016 Women of the Year. 

Carroll commented that 
“awards, or any honors, are 
difficult to accept. It’s not who 
I am — it’s not about me — it 
never has been about me but I 
realize the spotlight allows me 
to give a voice to those that are 
doing the hard work, to be a 
voice for the people changing 
their lives on the inside. That’s 
my heart.” 

“She is extremely dedicated,” 
said Community Partnership 
Manager Steve Emrick. “I’ve 
had the great pleasure of work- 
ing with Collette over the years 
and building a relationship of 
trust. Importantly, Collette can 
be trusted by the men because 
she will always show up. It 
would take a natural disaster to 
stop her from meeting with the 
men.” 

“We try to help people un- 
derstand the causative factors 
of why they did what they did. 
We try to help them understand 
the pain and harm they caused 
their victims and the ripple ef- 
fect of their actions,” Carroll 
commented. 

The program helps inmates 
“to have empathy for the peo- 
ple they harmed and to believe 
that change can help — that they 
aren’t what they did — and to 
give them the skills to have a 
new life,” said Carroll. 

She described her legacy 
like this: “If someone wants to 
change, they deserve the oppor- 
tunity and assistance to try.” 
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Assemblywomen Susan Bonilla and Collette Carroll 
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PPI Research Shows Population Fluctuation 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

Many sources say America 
locks up some 2.3 million peo- 
ple in its jails and prisons on 
any given day, but that’s not 
the whole story. 

According to Prison Policy 
Initiative (PPI) research, “The 
Whole Pie 2015,” there are 
more than 2.3 million people 
confined in various institu- 
tions throughout the country, 
including 2,259 juvenile facili- 
ties, 1,719 state prisons, 102 
federal prisons, 3,283 local 
jails, and 79 Indian Country 
jails, as well as military pris- 
ons. 

“This report offers some 
much needed clarity by piec- 
ing together this country’s 
disparate systems of confine- 
ment,” PPI reported. “And we 
go deeper to provide further 
detail on why people in the 
various systems of confine- 
ment are locked up.” 

Two years ago PPI released 
a study detailing the number 
of people confined in vari- 
ous U.S. institutions. Then the 
numbers revealed an “enor- 


By Chung Kao 
Staff Writer 

CDCR officials unveiled an 
updated master plan to fix Cali- 
fornia’s overcrowded prison sys- 
tem. 

Significant improvements 
have been made, “but much 
work remains to be done,” con- 
cludes the 55-page report titled 
“An Update to the Future of Cal- 
ifornia Corrections.” 

“Access to meaningful pro- 
grams and services (is) impor- 
tant to an offender’s success and 
(leads) to improved recidivism 
rates and safer prisons and com- 
munities,” according to the up- 
date. 

The new plan was released 
in January with the governor’s 
2016-17 budget proposal. 

This report by the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR) updates 
a 2012 CDCR report known as 
the Blueprint. 

The Blueprint was premised 
on the model of maintaining the 
prison population at 145 percent 
of design capacity; however, 
federal courts capped it at 137.5 
percent. 

• CDCR has complied 
with the population cap. 

• In-state contract beds in- 
creased to 5,821 and out- 
of-state beds will be cut 
to 4,900 by June 2016. 

• Sixty percent of the to- 

tal population is served by 
rehabilitative programs. 

• CDCR has regained con- 
trol of health care at Folsom 
State Prison and two areas 
of headquarter operations. 

• Improved gang man- 
agement converted thou- 
sands of segregation beds 
to general population use. 

• Parole hearings are now 


mous churn in and out of our 
correctional facilities.” 

With some 636,000 people 
released from prisons each 
year and over 11 million peo- 
ple cycling in and out of lo- 
cal jails, according to PPI re- 
search, seemingly, not much 
has changed. 

“We don’t talk about local 
jails nearly as much as we do 
talk about prisons at the na- 
tional level,” said PPI Policy 
& Communications Associate 
Bernadette Rabuy in an inter- 
view with therealnews.com. 

It was reported that jail pop- 
ulations are high due to the 
number of pretrial detainees 
who have not been convicted 
of a crime but are too poor to 
afford bail, or will make bail in 
a matter of hours or days. 

“We found that actually 70 
percent of the people in our 
local jails are unconvicted, 
meaning they’re legally inno- 
cent,” Rabuy told therealnews. 
com. 

According to Rabuy, there is 
also an unseen number beyond 
the 2.3 million currently incar- 
cerated. It is the figure count- 
ing those under state and fed- 


held for lifers, youth offend- 
ers, elderly or permanently 
incapacitated inmates, and 
non-violent second- strikers. 

• The Division of Juve- 
nile Justice, with only about 
700 wards now, has reduced 
its jurisdictional age from 
25 to 23 and has implement- 
ed court-ordered reforms. 

• CDCR trained 2,542 cor- 
rectional officers in 2015 and is 
improving training for wardens, 
superintendents, and executives. 

• On Dec. 9, 2015, CDCR’s 
adult population was 112,510 
in state prisons (136 percent 
of design capacity) and 14,958 
in fire camps or contract beds. 

• The fall 2015 population 
report projected the adult pop- 
ulation to decrease through 
June 2016 but increase gradu- 
ally to 131,092 in June 2020. 

• CDCR’s estimated 

2016-17 budget is $10.3 bil- 
lion, 8.4 percent of the to- 
tal General Fund spending. 

• CDCR is considering revi- 
sions to the custody designa- 
tions of inmates and chang- 
es to address the growing 
Sensitive Needs Yard population. 

• CDCR has moved from inde- 
terminate to behavior-based de- 
terminate terms of segregation 
pursuant to a court settlement. 

• Through June 2020, CDCR 
plans to maintain 4,900 out- 
of-state and 4,100 in-state 
contract beds, 3,500 in fire 
camps, 2,300 in the Califor- 
nia City Correctional Facility, 
1,000 in the community reen- 
try beds, and 300 in state hos- 
pitals for the adult population. 

• The California Reha- 
bilitation Center will not be 
closed, although the budget 
includes $6 million for re- 
pairs and maintenance of it. 

• Inmate and parolee programs 


eral correctional control. 

“Once we have wrapped our 
minds around the ‘whole pie’ of 
mass incarceration, we should 
zoom out and note that being 
locked up is just one piece of 
the larger pie of correctional 
control,” PPI reported. 

According to PPI’s research 
covering all forms of correc- 
tional control, 55 percent are 
on probation (3.9 million), 12 
percent are on parole (850,000) 
and another 33 percent are 
locked up. 

“We find that 19,000 people 
are in federal prison for crimi- 
nal convictions of violating 
federal immigration laws,” PPI 
reported. “A separate 33,000 
are civilly detained by U.S. 
Immigration and Customs En- 
forcement.” 

In its research, PPI also 
found convictions for nonvio- 
lent drug offenses exist as a 
cornerstone in federal prisons. 
In state prisons and local jails, 
these offenses “play only a 
supporting role.” 

“We know that almost half a 
million adults and children are 
locked up because their most 
significant offense was a drug 


are being evaluated to iden- 
tify the cost-effective and suc- 
cessful ones for prioritization. 

• Four community col- 
leges were awarded $2 mil- 
lion to offer pilot live instruc- 
tion starting January 2016. 

• Arts in Corrections programs 
were awarded $2 million in 2015- 
16 and are available at 18 prisons. 

• CDCR awarded $5.5 mil- 
lion in Innovative Program- 
ming Grants to increase 
the volunteer programs 
at under served prisons. 

• CDCR received $2.2 
million to expand the Cal- 
ID program to all prisons. 

• The current budget includes 
$32.1 million to continue the 
community reentry program. 

• The current budget in- 
cludes $25 million for in- 
centive payments to local 
government to approve hard- 
to-site re-entry facilities. 

• The 2015-16 budget includ- 
ed $3.3 million and the current 
budget $6 million to expand 
the Alternative Custody Pro- 
gram to male inmates, avail- 
able one year before release. 

• The 2014 Budget Act 
granted $865,000 for plan- 
ning the California Leadership 
Academy to provide alterna- 
tive housing and programming 
to inmates age 18 to 25. 

• The current budget in- 
cludes $10 million for long- 
term offender programs. 

• The current budget in- 
cludes $7.9 million to continue 
and enhance the drug- and 
contraband- interdicting pi- 
lot programs at 11 prisons. 

• Video monitoring is pro- 
jected at all new facilities. 

• Cellphone jammers are 
considered outdated, and new 
technologies are being evalu- 
ated to detect cellphones. 


offense,” PPI reported. 

Most convictions result from 
defendants accepting plea bar- 
gains, PPI reported. It said 
some people plead guilty to of- 
fenses they may not have com- 
mitted. 

PPI reported almost 10,000 
children incarcerated for 
“technical violations” stem- 
ming from parole or probation 
violations, not new offenses; 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Two ballot propositions that 
make it harder for prisoners 
convicted of murder to get 
parole have been upheld on 
appeal. 

The Feb. 22 ruling reverses 
findings by the late U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Lawrence 
Karlton. He ruled the proposi- 
tions unfairly created stricter 
parole standards for inmates 
previously sentenced. 

The 9 th Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld Proposition 
9, a voter-approved proposi- 
tion from 2008 also known 
as “Marsy’s Law,” and 1988’s 
Proposition 89. 

Proposition 89 granted the 
governor power to overrule 
convicted murderers’ parole 
board decisions. Proposition 9 
lengthened the maximum time 
between inmates’ parole re- 
view hearings up to 15 years, 
among other new rules. 

In 2005, a group of Cali- 
fornia prisoners sentenced to 
life with the possibility of pa- 
role sued the state in a class- 
action suit, Gilman v. Brown. 
They added claims concerning 
Marsy’s Law later. 

The appeals court ruled “the 
District Court committed le- 
gal error by basing its findings 
principally on speculation and 


San Quentin News 

A prisoner may petition the 
court for a writ of mandate to 
compel the prison system to 
process his or her administrative 
appeal, a state appellate court 
has ruled. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) “is obliged to process 
disciplinary appeals by the reg- 
ulations in the California Code 
of Regulations, Title 15, section 
3084 et seq.,” said the court in 
an opinion filed Feb. 22. 

Failure to perform a legal 
duty can be a basis for a writ 
of mandate. CDCR’s regula- 
tions have the “dignity” of laws 
because they are “quasi-leg- 
islative rules the department 
promulgated as part of law- 
making power delegated by the 
Legislature,” the appeals court 
reasoned. 

Chung Kao filed a petition 


and more than 2,000 children 
confined for “status” offenses. 

“Looking at the big picture 
requires us to ask if it really 
makes sense to lock up 2.3 
million people on any given 
day, giving this nation the du- 
bious distinction of having the 
highest incarceration rate in 
the world,” PPI said. 

PPI’s report can be accessed at 
www.prisonpolicy.org. 


inference, rather than con- 
crete evidence demonstrating 
that the PTA (Petition to Ad- 
vance) process failed to afford 
relief from the class-wide risk 
of lengthened incarceration 
posed by Proposition 9.” 

Judge Karlton’s ruling, 
which brought hope to many 
lifers in California, held that 
the PTA process wasn’t be- 
ing implemented fairly for in- 
mates sentenced prior to Prop- 
osition 9’s passage, but the 9 th 
Circuit disagreed, the Daily 
Journal reported Feb. 23. 

“There is no doubt that 
the two propositions have 
extended the time convicted 
murderers spend in prison,” 
said Heidi Rummel, a 
professor at the University of 
Southern California’s Gould 
School of Law, told the Daily 
Journal. 

There’s “a huge irony 
going on here,” said Laurie 
L. Levenson, a criminal law 
specialist and professor at 
Loyola Law School. “You 
have the governor proposing 
changes in sentencing and 
parole... and then we have 
propositions that will certainly 
work in the other direction.” 

San Diego County District 
Attorney Bonnie Dumanis 
wrote in a prepared statement, 
“Today is a solid win for 
victims’ rights in California.” 


for a writ of mandate in the 
Superior Court after the appeals 
coordinator at the R. J. Donovan 
Correctional Facility failed 
to process his disciplinary 
inmate appeal and the warden 
refused to rectify the failure. 
The Superior Court decided the 
petition was not filed timely and 
dismissed it. 

Kao appealed the dismissal 
to the Court of Appeal in San 
Diego. The principal issue in 
the appeal was the time period 
in which Kao was required to 
file the mandate petition. 

CDCR claimed the time pe- 
riod was 60 days. After pass- 
ing on the threshold question 
of the legal obligation involved, 
the appeals court ruled that the 
time period was three years. 

The Court of Appeal reversed 
the Superior Court’s judgment 
dismissing the petition because 
Kao filed the petition within 
three years. 


CDCR Releases New Blueprint 
With Budget Proposal 


Court of Appeals 
Upholds Prop. 89 


CDCR Has Duty to 
Process Inmate Appeals 
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Critics Question the Purpose of Prisons 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America needs to rethink the 
purpose of prisons and how they 
operate, some criminal justice 
reformers recommend. 

The country needs to change 
its ideas of what offenses 
deserve incarceration and for 
how long. It also needs to make 
prisons contribute to the general 
economy, reform security issues 
and increase educational and 
vocational programs to give 
inmates job skills, according to 
an article on counterpunch.org. 

The writer, Jacob Ertel, 
says more and more critics are 
rethinking the “prison-industrial 


complex,” or PIC. Ertel uses the 
term to denote “the overlapping 
interests of government and 
industry that use surveillance, 
policing and imprisonment as 
solutions to economic, social 
and political problems.” 

The article refers to Critical 
Resistance, a national self-de- 
scribed abolitionist organization 
comprised of a range of scholars 
and activists including Angela 
Davis, Ruth Wilson Gilmore 
and Dylan Rodriguez. 

Critical Resistance says the 
PIC “helps and maintains the 
authority of people who get their 
power through racial, economic 
and other privileges by way 
of mass media, electioneering 


and the exercising of private 
corporate influence within the 
prison system itself.” 

The article stated that “the 
notion of the PIC has been 
central in galvanizing public 
interest in the country’s 
astounding incarceration boom 
— and the 2.2 million people 
enveloped by it, over 60 percent 
of whom are people of color — 
since the 1980s.” 

French sociologist Loic 
Wacquant “is among the most 
brazen of the term’s critics,” 
particularly prison labor on the 
economy, the story says. 

Wacquant explains that only 
a miniscule percentage of 
incarcerated people actually 


work for private firms. In 2009, 
for example, only 0.3 percent 
of inmates nationwide were 
employed by such companies. 

Even if this trend were to 
develop exponentially in the 
coming years, it would still fail 
to account for the fundamental 
features of the prison system, as 
no single sector relies principally 
or even significantly on prison 
labor, says Wacquant. 

Prisons do not constitute a 
significant boom to the United 
States economy, Wacquant 
states. He adds that inmates are 
generally employed at a loss to 
the government. 

The story says it is a negative 
factor that the private prison 


industry is growing: Corrections 
Corporation of America’s profits 
alone have increased by 500 
percent in the past 20 years, 
and the three largest private 
prison corporations have spent 
over $45 million combined in 
lobbying efforts. 

Private prison companies are 
responsible for 62 percent of the 
beds used by the Department of 
Homeland Security Immigra- 
tions and Customs Enforcement 
branch, the story says. 

Private firms such as the Cor- 
rections Corporation of America 
and GEO Group operate nine 
out of 10 of the country’s largest 
immigration detention centers, 
the story reports. 


Undersecretary Tours Rehabilitative Programs 
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Dr. Ted Mitchell, Chris Redlitz, Brant Choate, 

Kelly Mitchell and Charles Pattillo 
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Dr. Mitchell said California 
prisons set an example for the 
rest of the country in rehabili- 
tative programs and vocational 
training. 

A 2013 Rand Corporation 
study found that inmates who 
take part in educational pro- 
grams while incarcerated have 
a 43 percent lower recidivism 
rate than inmates who do not. 
Employment rates after release 
were 13 percent higher for in- 
mates who participated in aca- 
demic or vocational education 
programs and 28 percent higher 
for those who participated in 
vocational training. 

Code.7370 was developed at 
San Quentin in 2014 by venture 
capitalists Chris Redlitz and 
Beverly Parenti in collaboration 
with the California Prison 
Industry Authority (CALPIA), 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) and Hack Reactor, 
a coding academy in San 
Francisco. The program teaches 
computer coding skills to 
inmates, many of whom have 
never been on the Internet. 

Redlitz, who also attended the 


March 15 demonstration, told 
the students, “There’s a strong 
interest in Washington with 
what we’re doing in coding.” 

“Your commitment to this 
program will pay off for you 
and others in custody,” Dr. 
Mitchell added. “I can’t think of 
a more admirable program than 
this one.” 

Among the projects inmates 
developed and demonstrated 
were: an interactive program 
that rates and tracks students’ 
educational progress and gives 
advice to parents of K-12 school 


kids; a nationwide data visual- 
ization map designed to help 
parents understand the value 
of immunizing their children; 
a game -style program to teach 
coding skills to youth at sites 
outside of prison; and an inter- 
active program that empowers 
recovering addicts through sup- 
port networks. 

Dr. Mitchell asked many 
questions about San Quentin’s 
rehabilitative services. Deputy 
Warden Kelly Mitchell; Brant 
Choate, acting director of the 
department’s Division of Reha- 


bilitative Programs; 
CALPIA General 
Manager Charles 
Pattillo; and Rusty 
Bechtold, an ad- 
ministrator with 
CALPIA Work- 
force Development 
Branch, were on 
hand to answer Dr. 
Mitchell’s ques- 
tions. 

Dr. Mitchell, in 
turn, answered in- 
mates’ questions 
about educational 
opportunities in 
prison. Inmates 
were curious about 
the availability of federal fund- 
ing to prisoners who already 
have two-year degrees and are 
seeking additional educational 
opportunities. 

Earlier this year, the White 
House began using a provision 
in the Higher Education Act to 
temporarily allow educational 
funding for students incarcer- 
ated in state or federal prisons. 
The federal aid will allow the 
federal government to study the 
effectiveness of education in re- 
ducing recidivism. 

Congress banned federal 


student aid, otherwise known 
as Pell grants, to prisoners in 
1994. Pell grants were created 
in 1972 and cover up to $5,775 
per year in education expenses, 
including books and classes. 

Dr. Mitchell said more than 
250 colleges applied for Pell 
grants, adding that reentry pro- 
grams are also being funded. 

“We have never proposed 
anything that’s gotten more 
positive feedback,” Dr. Mitch- 
ell said, referring to Pell grants. 
“Education is the American 
society’s surest way for social 
mobility. So that people don’t 
fall through gaps, we need to 
strengthen the public educa- 
tional system.” 

Dr. Mitchell said his grand- 
father was a corrections offi- 
cer at San Quentin and he had 
spent his own early years riding 
around on the San Quentin fire 
truck and playing baseball on 
the Little League team. 

“Coming back is like a home- 
coming,” Dr. Mitchell told the 
students at the coding demon- 
stration. “When I go back to 
Washington, I can tell your sto- 
ries.” 

“I look forward to following 
your careers,” he added. 


Teachers ’Forum Tackles School-to-Prison Pipeline 


Continued from Page 1 

Paulle wrote the book 
after teaching high school 
in impoverished areas of 
Amsterdam and New York and 
witnessing the same emotional 
toxic environment that 
produced negative behaviors 
from students in both schools. 

He discovered that many 
high school students engaged 
in negative behaviors wanted 
to change their lives, but they 
didn’t or couldn’t in toxic 
schools that made them worse. 

Paulle’s solution: desegregat- 
ing schools, “no matter what it 
takes.” He added, “We need to 
regulate the everyday experi- 
ence of these kids, even if it be- 
comes draconian.” 

By examining gun violence, 
“NBC Bay Area We Investigate” 
reporter Stephen Stock brought 
light to the toxic environment 
across the bay in Oakland. 

Stock found citizens of all 
ages suffering from Post Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder (PTSD), 
like veterans returning from 


combat. However, Stock said 
when looking at the people in 
Oakland, they cannot get away 
from the place where they de- 
veloped PTSD. Many PTSD 
sufferers wind up in prison, 
where the problem is com- 
pounded. 

The solution: social workers 
advocates for more resources 
to treat trauma at an early age, 
“NBC We Investigate” finds. 

Inmates said the solution to 
keep students in the classroom 
will come from going beyond 
the traditional educational 
system. 

The teachers’ boots-on-the 
ground solution calls for smaller 
classes and greater community 
input. 

The Prisoners’ Stories: 

The prisoners told a wide 
range of stories: one had 
endured childhood abuse and 
the shame it carries. Another 
was born in a refugee camp. 
Another remembered violence 
between his parents from when 
he was a toddler. Others spoke 
of racism in school, of being 


drawn into a gang as a result of 
a neglectful home life and peer 
pressure at school, of being 
an immigrant, of processing 
your parents’ divorce and then 
having an adverse relationship 
with a stepfather. 

These troubled pasts can be 
difficult to overcome. Guid- 
ing Rage Into Power (GRIP), a 
self-help program in the prison, 
teaches a transformation pro- 
cess. 

“GRIP graduates have learned 
about emotional intelligence 
and that ‘Hurt people hurt 
people and healed people heal 
people,”’ creator of the program 
Jacques Verduin said. “We 
should be sending people who 
have made the change inside to 
help on the outside. If you don’t 
do it for ideological reasons, do 
it for money. It costs $64,000 
annually to incarcerate each of 
these men.” 

Every prisoner who spoke 
had undergone rehabilitative 
services, similar to GRIP. Each 
told of the lasting repercussions 
of their past trauma, and 


struggled with a lack of 
emotional intelligence. 

Emotional Intelligence: 

Bay Area teacher Kelli Riggs 
at Bret Harte Elementary asked 
prisoners to define emotional 
intelligence. 

“It is breaking away from my 
institutionalization and how 
my dad influenced me on how 
I looked at masculinity,” Philip 
Melendez explained. 

Melendez commented that 
once he broke away from 
his pre-conceived ideas and 
realized his “authentic self,” he 
focused on himself. 

“A lot of emotional intel- 
ligence is slowing down your 
thought process,” Melendez 
said. 

According to Adnan Khan, 
another component of emotion- 
al intelligence is understanding 
that anger is a secondary emo- 
tion. 

“I’m figuring out where 
that anger comes from,” he 
said. “I’m able to identify the 
problem and deal with anger 
properly.” 


Tommy Winfrey added that 
the concept of empathy helped 
him understand emotional in- 
telligence. 

“Once you can understand 
what is happening to other 
people, you can deal with 
them,” Winfrey said. “If you 
can understand yourself, you 
can understand other people.” 

What Works: 

David Inocencio, publisher 
of The Beat Within magazine, 
sends writings of encourage- 
ment from San Quentin inmates 
to juvenile hall offenders across 
the nation. 

“I am just the messenger,” he 
said. “You guys are touching the 
lives of a lot of young people.” 

Prisoner Jarred Elkins, 21, 
said a little bit of encouragement 
goes a long way. He said even 
though he had many problems 
at home, encouragement by a 
third-grade teacher had him 
doing his homework. He called 
for teachers to “dig deep into 
why kids have these behavioral 
problems.” 

-Juan Haines 
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Distance Determines if Prisoners Receive Visits 


By Kevin D. Sawyer why others do not receive vis- visit,” said Bernadette Rabuy, 

Associate Editor its at all, according to Prison the Oct. 2015 study author. “I 

Policy Initiative (PPI) research, hope this report gives policy 
Research indicates prisoners The study exposes how less than makers more reasons to change 
who are visited by family and one-third of state prisoners are the course of correctional 
friends are less likely to return visited by loved ones during an history.” 

to incarceration. average month. When someone is imprisoned 

Distance plays a major role in “Distance from home is a far from home it impacts their 
why many prisoners’ visits are strong predictor for whether an visitors in many ways, one of 
infrequent and in many cases incarcerated person receives a which is by discouraging them 

Prop. 47 Results in Lower 
Recidivism for State 

By Tommy Bryant every year,” reports CDCR. 2016, although the exact method 

Journalism Guild Writer “Approximately 8 percent for calculating savings has not 

of prisoners released under yet been determined,” reports 
The effects of Prop. 47, now at Prop. 47 have been women,” the Department of Corrections, 
the one -year anniversary point, according to the Stanford Prop. 47 increased early re- 
are still being analyzed. Statis- justice Advocacy Project, leases in the beginning but has 
tics are slowly trickling in about There are 5,268 women housed tapered off. “Early releases from 
the effects Prop. 47 is having on in facilities made for 3,800, county jails due to overcrowd- 
jail and prison systems. making them among the most ing are down approximately 35 

Remarkably, Prop. 47 re- overcrowded state prisons at percent statewide,” according 
cidivism has been very low. “A 138 percent. Women prisoners to the California Board of State 
prison return rate below 5 per- make up 4 percent of the state’s Community Corrections, 
cent indicates that any increase total. The AB 109 Public Safety 

in crime over the past year A district attorney argued Realignment Act was signed 
should not be attributed to in- that Prop. 47 did not apply to by Gov. Jerry Brown to reduce 
mates freed from prison under plea bargains, and the Contra prison overcrowding. Inmates 
Proposition 47,” stated the Stan- Costa County Superior Court began serving more time in 
ford Justice Advocacy Project agreed with the decision. “In county jails, which in turn over- 
using data from the California April, the First District Court of crowded the jailing systems. 
Department of Corrections and Appeals reversed the Superior “Over 20 county jail systems 
Rehabilitation as of October, Court decision.” All inmates el- are under court orders limiting 
2015. igible under Prop. 47 have three the number of inmates who may 

Prop. 47 works hand in hand years to submit petitions. be housed at any given facility,” 

with the three-judge panel rul- With fewer long-term prison states the California Board of 
ing that the prison populations inmates, the estimate for po- State Community Corrections, 
be no more than 137.5 percent of tential state savings is around As of Sept. 30, 2015, “The 
capacity by Feb. 2016. It appears $93.4 million a year. “The De- prison population remains over 
“the state will incarcerate an es- partment of Finance must com- 30 percent above capacity” 
timated 3,300 fewer prisoners plete its calculations by June 30, reports CDCR. 


from visiting, it was reported. 

“We found that among incar- 
cerated people locked up less 
than 50 miles from home, half 
receive a visit in a month, but 
the portion receiving visits falls 
as the distance from home in- 
creases,” the study says. 

Prison Policy Initiative said 
it found “the breakdown of 
how far people in state prisons 
reported being locked up (is 
determined by their distance) 
from their home communities.” 

Distance % visited last month 
Fess than 50 miles 49.6% 

50-100 miles 40.0% 

101-500 miles 25.9% 

501-1,000 miles 14.5% 

Based on a survey covering 
14,500 state prisoners done by 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics, 
the initiative calculated the pro- 
portion of inmates housed at 
various distances from family 
and friends: 

Distance Proportion 

Fess than 50 miles 15.7% 

50-100 miles 20.9% 

101-500 miles 53.2% 

501-1,000 miles 7.9% 

Over 1,000 miles 2.2% 

According to a Yale Faw 
School report, “Prison Visi- 
tation Policies: A Fifty State 
Study,” “Thirty jurisdictions 
(including California) promote 
or encourage visitation at the 
outset of their policy directives 
or regulations.” 

However, the Yale study noted 
these states “are not necessarily 
the ones in which visitation is 


most liberally permitted, and 
indeed some have policies that 
severely limit visitation.” 

The Yale study said 32 juris- 
dictions place limitations on 
the number of approved visitors 
a prisoner may have. 

“In contrast, California 
affirmatively places no limit 
on the number of approved 
visitors,” the Yale study says. 
Citing prison regulations, the 
study said, “‘Limitations shall 
not be placed on the number 
of visitors approved to visit an 
inmate.’” 

The initiative’s study also 
said distance is not the only 
factor that affects prisoners’ 
families or friends’ decision 
to pay them a visit. It said 
harassment by prison staff is a 
deciding issue too. 

“States such as California 
and Massachusetts should stop 
their unnecessary and dehu- 
manizing strip and dog search- 
es of visitors,” the initiative’s 
study said. 

The Yale study says all states 
provide prison visitation, and 
each state screens visitors and 
places limitations on visiting 
times and determines who is 
allowed to visit. 

“All states provide a 
substantial level of discretion 
to each prison’s warden or 
superintendent in implementing 
the policy directives,” the Yale 
study said. 

The Yale study commented, 
“Many inmates are incarcer- 
ated far away from friends and 
family; sheer distance serves as 
a major barrier to visitation.” 


Sentencing Enhancements Causes High Costs and Overcrowding 


Continued from Page 1 

In 2010, California’s prison 
system had become so over- 
crowded the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that being 
incarcerated in one of the state’s 
33 prisons amounted to cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

Mike Vitiello, a professor 
of law at the University of the 
Pacific’s McGeorge School of 
Law, said, “Everybody [loses] 
when we have these overcrowd- 
ed prisons.” It makes the entire 
system more dangerous and 
makes rehabilitation of inmates 
extremely difficult. “So we all 
suffer with this over- elaborate 
criminal justice system that just 
piles on these excessive, ob- 
scenely excessive sentences.” 

Reform advocates argue 
these enhancements are unjust 
because they punish inmates 
multiple times for the same 
crime. Sentence enhancements 
contribute to the high cost and 
overcrowding of California’s 
prison system, Stock reported. 

These enhancements, such as 
the “Three Strikes” law or the 
“10-20-life” gun enhancement 
law, carry severe mandatory 
minimum sentences. Prosecu- 
tors often hold them over the 
heads of defendants to entice 
guilty pleas, said Stock. 

Advocates of sentencing 
reform like professor Vitiello 
and State Senator Loni Hancock 
(D -Berkeley) say the data shows 
that sentence enhancements are 
not effective in reducing violent 
crime. 

“We really need to say 


enough is enough on sentence 
enhancements,” said Hancock, 
who chairs the Senate Public 
Safety Committee in Sacra- 
mento. “Our (state) population 
has about doubled (since 1980), 
but our prison population has 
grown by over 400 percent.” 

“NBC Bay Area’s Investiga- 
tive Unit” visited San Quentin 
for a conversation with inmates 
currently serving decades-long 
or life sentences because of sen- 
tence enhancements. 

Antoine Watie told Stock, 
“In 1999 I committed the act of 
killing my stepfather after he 
abused my mother and my little 
brother,” 

Watie said he stood outside 
when he was refused entrance 
into his stepfather’s house and 
argued with him. At some point 
Watie thought he saw his stepfa- 
ther reach for a gun, so he shot 
him through the screen door in 
self-defense. 

A jury convicted him of man- 
slaughter. Seventeen years later, 
Watie still sits in San Quentin. 
He said, “I was sentenced to 
32-years-to-life. Seven years for 
the actual act of killing my step- 
father and 25-to-life for the gun 
enhancement.” 

Because the bullet passed 
through the screen door, the 
prosecutor at the trial added 
an enhancement for “shooting 
into an occupied dwelling,” 
meaning his conviction carried 
a mandatory minimum 25-to- 
life sentence. The judge had no 
discretion to alter the sentence. 

There are 40,000 inmates 
currently serving time under 


the “Three Strikes” law alone. It 
is just one of dozens of possible 
enhancements prosecutors can 
add onto criminal charges, ac- 
cording to reporter Stock. 


“We need to change 
the culture in 
prisons from ... 
punishment to 
a culture that 
acknowledges 

the ability of 
people to change 
and encourages 
that change ” 

Some commonly used sen- 
tence enhancements include 
prior convictions, the use of a 
firearm, causing great bodily in- 
jury, shooting into an occupied 
building, shooting from a car or 
being in a gang, says Stock. 

The “10-20-life” gun en- 
hancement adds 10 years for 
brandishing a gun, 20 years 
for firing a gun and a life sen- 
tence for shooting someone in 
the commission of a crime. An 
armed robber who fires a warn- 
ing shot, for instance, could face 
an additional 20 years on top 
of the robbery charge, reports 
Stock. 

Demond Lewis, 42, received 
a 15 -year sentence for attempted 


murder when he shot another 
man in the leg. But a prosecutor 
added four separate enhance- 
ments onto Lewis’ charges, 
all tied to the same gun and 
the same crime. While Lewis 
got 15 years in prison for an 
attempted murder conviction, 
he got another 94 years for the 
sentencing enhancements, re- 
ported Stock. 

“The time is way more than 
you would even get for the 
crime itself,” said Lewis, who 
is now serving 109-years-to- 
life. “In my case, I was given 
a couple of 25-to-life sentences 
for the same gun,” Lewis said. 
“So I got 25-years-to-life for 
this, 25-to-life for that.” 

Lewis has been incarcerated 
since the age of 27, and without 
the enhancements, would have 
already served his 15 -year 
prison sentence. But unless 
there’s a change in the law, 
Lewis will likely die in prison. 

Vitiello says sentence en- 
hancements are largely a prod- 
uct of the tough on crime era of 
the 1980s and 1990s. Each time 
a high-profile crime occurred, 
lawmakers would propose 
a new enhancement for that 
crime. Vitiello says sentences 
for violent crimes increased 
dramatically. 

According to a study by 
the Pew Charitable Trust, 
sentences for violent crimes 
between 1990 and 2009 grew 
by 63 percent. 

California spends an enor- 
mous amount of money on in- 
carcerating aging felons, said 
Vitiello. The professor wants 


to see comprehensive reform 
of the entire system, starting 
with the creation of a sentenc- 
ing commission that would use 
data to determine what works 
and what doesn’t. 

“There are very few people 
in the legislature who are ready 
and willing to take this on,” 
Vitiello said. “Their answer, to 
some degree, is let the public 
do it through the initiative 
process.” 

Hancock agrees with Vitiello 
that California desperately 
needs prison reform. She’s been 
trying to push for that reform 
for years in Sacramento, but 
she often runs into roadblocks. 

She says she spends a lot 
of time pushing back against 
new sentence enhancements 
proposed by her colleagues. 
She said the state spends far too 
much money on punishment 
and incarceration and not 
enough on rehabilitation, drug 
and mental health counseling.” 

Hancock argues, “We really 
need to change the culture in 
prisons from ... punishment to 
a culture that acknowledges the 
ability of people to change and 
encourages that change,” she 
says. 

The senator recently helped 
pass prison reform legislation 
and said, “I think we’re seeing 
a recognition (by many law- 
makers) that things have got to 
change.” 

But, she says those legisla- 
tive battles are often against 
heavy opposition from lobby- 
ists representing sheriffs, DA’s 
and police chiefs. 
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Reforming Our Way of Thinking 


Editorial 


R. Malik Harris 
Editor-in-Chief 

Governor Jerry Brown is 
backing an initiative titled 
“The Public Safety and Reha- 
bilitation Act of 2016.”. The 
initiative changes the way ju- 
veniles are charged in adult 
court and will, potentially, 
have a drastic effect on adult 
sentencing. 

There is a debate about the 
impact this initiative will ac- 
tually have if it makes it into 


the ballot and if it is voted into 
law in November. What seems 
certain is that people who were 
not talking about reforming 
sentencing policy a few years 
ago are now talking about it. 

The Honorable Thelton 
Henderson told a room full 
of incarcerated men at San 
Quentin in November of 2015 


that in his time on the bench 
this is the first time he has 
witnessed people from all 
sides of the aisle discussing 
prison reform. A lot of people 
are realizing that the criminal 
justice system is broken and 
are coming up with ways to fix 
it. 

Governor Brown is support- 


ing one solution. The Califor- 
nia District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation opposes the initiative. 
They argue that there are peo- 
ple in prison who absolutely 
should not get out any earlier 
due to overcrowding. 

The problem Californians 
are facing is that since As- 
sembly Bill 109, also known as 
“Realignment,” the “low hang- 
ing fruit” is gone. Left in prison 
are people with violent, serious 
or sex charges, “3-Strikers” 
and so-called “Lifers.” These 


are the people who are keep- 
ing the prisons overpopulated. 
These are the people who will 
get out of prison early if there 
is going to be sentence reform, 
or if the federal court acts. 

While we talk about prison 
and sentence reform, it would 
be good for us to recognize that 
before we can reform anything, 
we first have to reform the way 
we think. Nothing good will 
happen if we talk about reform 
but continue to think “tough on 
crime.” 


San Quentin News Adviser Retires After Eight Years 



File photo 


John C. Eagan 


By Aly Tamboura 
Contributing Writer 

The San Quentin News, 
created in 1940 by Warden 
Clinton T. Duffy, is at the end 
of an era, which began eight 
years ago under the guidance 
of one remarkable volunteer, 
who has decided to step down. 

Veteran journalist John 
C. Eagan, who has been 
volunteering his time mentoring 
prisoners, including myself, 
in the craft of journalism, is 
leaving his position as senior 
adviser to the San Quentin 
News. 

The legacy he leaves behind 
is a strong, professional, re- 
spected newspaper built from 
scratch. It is one of the most re- 
markable revivals in the annals 
of Bay Area journalism. 

Eagan was asked in 2008 by 
then-Warden Robert Ayers Jr. 
to breathe new life into the San 
Quentin News, which had been 
on hiatus for years. 

Eagan told Ayers he agreed 
to take the position “as long as 
the newspaper was not going to 
be a mouthpiece for the admin- 
istration.” 

As an unpaid volunteer ad- 
viser, Eagan oversaw publica- 
tion of San Quentin News’ first 
edition in almost 20 years in 
June 2008. He was also instru- 
mental in creating the paper’s 
Journalism Guild, a training 
project, where he has spent his 
Fridays for the last eight years 
instructing prisoners in how to 
be journalists. 

On these Fridays, Eagan, 
despite his ailing knees, saun- 
ters in with the confidence of a 
seasoned newsman. He sports 
his black blazer and tie, topped 
off with his signature broad- 
brim canvas hat, creased at the 
crown. He takes his seat at the 
front of the class, sets his brief- 
case down and brushes his tie 
down to a neat, businessman’s 
white shirt. The day’s lesson 
begins. 

“Write tight,” Eagan tells the 
class of incarcerated men. “Tell 
me what I need to know, and 
don’t tell me what I don’t need 
to know.” 

His 80 years and fulsome 
experience in newsrooms com- 
mand the listeners’ respect. 

Eagan, who has interviewed 
the likes of former President 
Ronald Reagan and former 
Chief Justice of the US Su- 
preme Court Earl Warren, 
gives instruction, even when 
he himself is the interview sub- 
ject. 

“What are the three most 


important questions 
you should ask me?” 
said Eagan, taking a 
break from editing 
articles with journal- 
ism students. 

I asked how he 
became a journalist. 

Eagan set his cof- 
fee cup on the table, 
leaned back in his 
chair and smiled like 
a man who enjoys 
story-telling. And 
Eagan’s life and long 
tenure as a journalist 
is nothing less than a 
narrative suited for a 
novel. 

Eagan was born 
in 1935 in Crystal 
River, Florida, in a 
home his carpenter 
father built. At age 
one, along with six 
of his seven siblings, 
he was sent to the 
Florida Baptist Chil- 
dren’s Home after 
his mother died due to compli- 
cations with an ear infection. 

The children’s home imbued 
the child with a foundation of 
strong Christian values. Af- 
ter 17 years in the Children’s 
Home. Eagan graduated from 
high school and joined the 
Army in 1954. After a stint 
overseas, he returned to the 
States and enrolled in Uni- 
versity of Florida where he 
struggled to find what he really 
wanted to do. 

First Eagan majored in engi- 
neering. All went well, accord- 
ing to Eagan, until he enrolled 
in a calculus class. The class 
was so difficult he changed his 
major to architecture, a profes- 
sion that inspired him during 
his Army time in Europe. It 
also helped that his new ma- 
jor did not have such rigorous 
mathematical requirements. 
However, he changed yet again. 

After a flu epidemic hit the 
college, leaving most of the 
school newspaper staff ill, 
Eagan was asked to assist. “I 
told the editor I didn’t know 
how to write like a journalist,” 
says Eagan. 

According to Eagan, the edi- 
tor’s response was: “’Whatever 
you can do is better than noth- 
ing.’” After the editor read the 
articles Eagan wrote, he called 
Eagan “a really good liar,” be- 
cause the articles were well 
written and suited for publica- 
tion. 

“I found something I could 
do well, so I changed my major 
and graduated in three semes- 
ters,” said Eagan. 


When it’s editorial crunch 
time at the San Quentin News, 
Eagan offers the slogan, “Let’s 
get out a paper and we’ll make 
the next one better than the 
last,” a mantra which is deeply 
rooted in his college journalism 
experience. 


“It’s been one of 
the most rewarding 
things I’ve done 
in my life” 


Eagan’s mentorship is the 
driving force behind elevating 
the San Quentin News from a 
four-page tabloid, distributed 
inside prison walls in 2008, to 
a 20 to 24 page, award-winning 
singular and respected journal- 
ism voice, which is distributed 
in all 34 California prisons. 

“What else should you ask 
me?” quips Eagan, with his fin- 
gers laced together and brown 
eyes signaling an eagerness to 
tell another story. “How about 
the most important story in 
which I have been involved?” 

When Eagan was the as- 
sistant bureau chief and news 
editor at the Associated Press 
(AP) in Chicago, he came 
across a story in a local news- 
paper about a doctor, Henry Jay 
Heimlich, who was promoting 
an emergency technique he 
claimed would eject an object, 
such as food, from the trachea 
of a choking person. Many re- 
jected Heimlich as a quack, 


but Eagan asked 
one of his report- 
ers, “What if it’s 
true?” and sub- 
mitted the story 
for national cov- 
erage. The article 
was published 
worldwide. 

The Heimlich 
Maneuver, as it 
is called now, has 
been adopted by 
emergency re- 
sponse officials all 
over the world and 
is credited with 
saving countless 
lives, including 
Ronald Reagan 
and Eagan’s own 
granddaughter. 

After graduat- 
ing from the Uni- 
versity of Florida 
with a degree in 
journalism, Eagan 
went to work at 
the Fort Lauder- 
dale News. From there he got 
married and moved to Cali- 
fornia and was employed at 
the Arcadia Tribune, where he 
worked as a reporter and pho- 
tographer. 

After a year working at 
Arcadia, Eagan moved to Napa. 

While working for the Napa 
Register, Eagan was tasked 
with going to the family ranch 
of Supreme Court Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren on Christmas 
Eve to take a family picture. A 
month earlier, President John F. 
Kennedy was assassinated in 
Texas and Chief Justice War- 
ren was appointed by Lyndon 
Johnson, JFK’s successor, to 
head a commission to investi- 
gate. 

Chief Justice Warren, who 
had an aversion to interviews, 
invited Ea- 
gan to write 
a profile on 
him as long 
as there were 
no inquiries 
about the JFK 
assassination. 

For years af- 
terward Ea- 
gan spent his 
Christmas 
Eves at the 
Warren fami- 
ly’s St. Helena 
ranch where 
he would in- 
terview Chief 
Justice War- 
ren and take 
a photograph 
of the Warren 
family. 


The decades of Eagan’s ca- 
reer took him to multiple news 
agencies. On top of holding po- 
sitions in many news outlets, 
Eagan held executive positions 
for the AP in San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and 
Chicago. The last position Ea- 
gan held in the news business 
was publisher of the Marin- 
scope Community Newspa- 
pers, which encompassed five 
weekly newspapers. 

Eagan also founded the San 
Rafael Computer Training 
Center, which he headed for 12 
years in the 1980s and ‘90s. 

What are his thoughts about 
his time here at San Quentin? 
His pending departure brought 
a cloud of melancholy drifting 
over his usually cheerful face. 

“It is time for me to step 
down from the San Quentin 
NewsT said Eagan, with a hint 
of sorrow in his voice. “It’s time 
to go to work on three books I 
have put on the back burner for 
eight years.” 

According to Eagan, “The 
San Quentin News has become 
an outstanding, high-quality, 
award-winning publication that 
does a remarkable job of re- 
porting what is good and what 
is bad about the criminal jus- 
tice system - and what needs to 
be improved or changed.” 

Under his tutelage, the news- 
paper to which he devoted so 
much time and energy has 
given a voice to a part of the 
American population which 
has dwelled in the shadows. 

“It’s been one of the most re- 
warding things I’ve done in my 
life,” reflected Eagan. 

One of the books Eagan is 
writing is titled “What If It’s 
True?” a witty phrase drawn 
from the accumulated wisdom 
of a lifelong journalist. 
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New Reform Urges Voters to Help Juveniles 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In a letter addressed to 
all concerned parties, Anti- 
Recidivism Coalition (ARC) 
founder Scott Budnick urged 
readers to become involved 
in the effort to get Governor 
Brown’s criminal justice re- 
forms approved in the No- 
vember 2016 ballot. Budnick 
is asking for help from in- 
carcerated people to promote 
awareness of these proposed 
reforms. 

Governor Brown’s proposed 
criminal justice reforms in- 
clude: 

Granting the California De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation the authority 
to award credits for inmate 
to reduce their sentences, by 
participating in educational, 
vocational and self-help pro- 
grams. 

Requiring persons convict- 
ed of a non-violent felony of- 
fense and sentenced to state 
prison to be eligible for pa- 
role consideration after com- 
pleting the full term of his/ 
her primary offense. In other 


words, the time served would 
be limited to the longest term 
of imprisonment imposed by 
the court for any offense, ex- 
cluding enhancements, con- 
secutive sentence or alterna- 
tive sentence. 


“ Imagine the 
impact if 
everyone inside 
got just one 
person to vote ” 


The determination of charg- 
ing minors in juvenile or adult 
court would shift from prose- 
cutors to juvenile court judges 
and require them to consider 
the youth’s developmental 
status, cognitive ability, and 
social history. 

“Californians will have 


their say in November. There 
will be a lot of people in support 
of this effort, and many in 
opposition. . .There are others 
who will spend the [upcoming] 
months scaring the public into 
believing that violent offenders 
will be set free to rape and 
murder innocent people,” 
Budnick wrote. 

“The President of the District 
Attorneys Association and 
former Los Angeles District 
Attorney Steve Cooley have 
already said this initiative will 
erode public safety, as have 
Republican Senators Andy 
Vidak (Hanford) and Senator 
Jim Nielson (Gerber).” 

Budnick gives the following 
suggestions for contributing to 
the effort: 

Make sure all family mem- 
bers and friends, who are legal 
US citizens and not on parole, 
register to vote on Nov. 4. 

“Imagine the impact if 
everyone inside got just one 
person to vote, we would have 



130,000 additional 
YES votes for 
this initiative. If 
everyone in CDCR 
got 10 people to 
vote, we would 
have an additional 
1.3 million votes,” 

Budnick wrote. 

“This could ulti- 
mately encourage 
people to grow, 
change, rehabilitate 
and come home to 
their families. We 
all know this will 
enhance public 
safety, not jeopar- 
dize it,” noted Bud- 
nick 

Other ways that 
incarcerated people 
can help includes 
raising awareness 
through artwork. 

“We will hold an art auction 
in the fall to raise funds and 
awareness for this movement. 
The funds will help us fund re- 
entry programs, housing, men- 
toring, job training and support 
for people coming home.” 

The auction will be held in a 
major museum, with celebrity 


Wrongful Convictions Overturned 


Scott Budnick 

art auctioneers, and a consider- 
able amount of funding, all to 
benefit the nonprofit organiza- 
tion and also the artists inside 
(50/50). “We have many board 
members with powerful con- 
nections in the art world, and 
believe art inside could sell at 
five to 10 times normal rates,” 
he added. 

For more information about 
the proposed ballot, or how to 
get involved, write to: 


An overwhelming number of 
cases of wrongfully convicted 
minors involve youths of color. 

“Thirty-four of the 329 
DNA-based exonerees were 
arrested as minors. Thirty- 
two out of that 34 are people 
of color; specifically, 30 of 
them are black,” the Innocence 
Project reported. 

Wrongful conviction 

experts Sam Gross and Joshua 
Tepfer conducted a study to 
determine why youths of color 
are drastically overrepresented 
in these cases, and three key 
overlapping patterns emerged. 

1. At least 75 percent of 
exonerees of color, who were 
minors at the time of their 


arrests, were falsely implicated 
by other children. 

“Seventeen-year-old Ethel 
Furmage, a ‘confidential in- 
formant,’ told police that she’d 
heard rumors that 15 -year-old 
Leon Brown had committed a 
1983 rape and murder of a lo- 
cal girl. She also told them that 
Henry McCollum, then 19, 
acted strange. McCollum and 
Brown, half-brothers, were ar- 
rested based on Furmage’s in- 
formation. The brothers falsely 
confessed and were tried and 
convicted, serving 30 years 
before they were finally exon- 
erated in 2014 based on DNA 
testing,” the project cited. 

2. Wrongfully convicted 


youth of color were often ac- 
cused of committing crimes in 
large groups. 

“According to Department of 
Justice data, juveniles of color 
are believed to offend heavily 
in groups, as approximately 40 
percent of all juvenile criminal 
activity involves a group of 
juvenile offenders,” the project 
reported. 

3. False confessions and 
guilt admissions make up 
84 percent of the cases of 
exonerees of color who were 
arrested as juveniles. 

According to the project, 
“Many of the exonerees of 
color, who were convicted 
when they were minors, 


confessed after particularly 
long interrogations 
sometimes between 10 and 30 
hours - lasting over several 
days without family and legal 
guidance.” 

“Until we address the 
breakdown in the criminal 
justice system that 
disproportionately targets and 
convicts people of color, and 
any continuing underlying bias, 
innocent people - especially 
black youth - will continue 
to pay the heavy burden in 
disproportionate numbers of 
wrongful convictions,” stated 
Edwin Grimsely, Innocence 
Project case analyst. 

- John Lam 


Anti-Recidivism Coalition 

448 South Hill St. 

Suite 908 

Los Angeles, CA 90013 

Or contact Caitlin Ahearn, 
Associate Director of develop- 
ment and Communications at 
Anti-Recidivism Coalition, at 
cahearn@antirecidivism.org or 
(213) 955-5885. 

Scott Budnick is the founder 
and president of ARC, a social 
advocate, and Hollywood 
producer known for “The 
Hangover” films. His work in 
criminal justice reform includes 
playing a significant role in help 
making into law SB9, SB260, 
SB261 and AB1276. 


SB260 Allows Youth Offender to Earn a Second Chance 


Vinh Nguyen was found 
suitable for release during his 
first parole board appearance 
under a Senate Bill 260 youth 
offender hearing. 

Thanks to self-help pro- 
grams, Nguyen said he came 
to accept responsibility for 
his crime and seriously regret 
the harm he caused. 

He credits VOEG (Victim 
Offender Education Group) 
as having the most important 
impact on him. 

“VOEG gave me insight 
about who I was, where and 
how I went wrong, how I can 
do better, and become the 
person I am today, more lov- 
ing and caring,” he said in an 
interview. “It also helped me 
redefine myself, to surround 
myself with a support net- 
work that I can come to when 



Vinh Nguyen first entering 
into prison 


I need help. Most important- 
ly, it helped me understand 
remorse and the pain that I 
have caused the victim’s fam- 
ily.” 

Nguyen has been incarcer- 
ated for 20 years since the age 


of 16 when he was sentenced 
to 29 years to life for first- 
degree murder. 


“Each one of us 
has the capacity 
to work ourselves 
out of our own 
dark place ” 


“I now have the opportu- 
nity to make amends on a 
broader scale. I harmed so 
many people because of my 
crime. That is not something 
I want people to know me by; 
I want them to know that I 
have grown and can become a 
productive member of society 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 


Vinh Nguyen 20 years 
later 

by being of service to others,” 
Nguyen said. 

“Today, I understand the 
pain I caused Mr. Sosa’s fam- 
ily to endure. Specifically, I 
understand that I took away 
their son, who cannot be re- 


placed, that there will forever 
be emptiness in their lives, 
and I have to live with that.” 

Nguyen’s turning point 
came when he found that he 
had a life sentence. 

He sought out self-help 
groups early on, learned Eng- 
lish, and obtained trade skills 
from vocational programs to 
better himself. 

He said the message he 
wanted to give to other juve- 
nile offenders is, “Each one 
of us has the capacity to work 
ourselves out of our own dark 
place, to free ourselves men- 
tally through education and 
service, and to offer support 
to help each other by sharing 
our own experience.” 

Vinh Nguyen paroled in 
January 2016. 

- John Lam 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men that committed their crimes as teens and were sentenced as 
adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative practices. 
Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from the male and female juvenile lifers, educators, and policy makers concerning juvenile 
justice issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964 
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Sheriff Gives Ex-Felon Second Chance 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The universal axiom of “what 
goes around comes around” is 
one of those parables that have 
modest importance to a person 
until he experiences life’s full 
circle. Michael “Tiny” Hill Jr. is 
one of those persons. In a story 
published by The Hutchinson 
News, his circle began with a 


By Marcus Henderson 
Sports Editor 

In the midst of mass 
incarceration, Black Lives 
Matter and an election year, San 
Quentin prisoners celebrated 
their Second Annual Black 
History Month program. 

“It was a success,” said Shai 
Alkebu-lan, the inmate pro- 
gram coordinator. “I wish more 
people would have come, but 
those who did, I think, would 
go out and spread the light.” 

With the blessing of Father 
George Williams, the Catholic 
Chapel hosted the 50-plus 
prisoners at the Feb. 26 event. 
The group consisted mostly 
of older men -- the younger 
generation was noticeably 


desire to box. 

His mother introduced him 
to the fight game at age 6, 
which eventually led him to 
the Golden Gloves and Silver 
Mitten championships, and a 
chance at the nationals. But 
before he reached his full 
potential, he ignored his God- 
given talents, and filled his life 
with drugs and ultimately faced 
a possible 35-year sentence in 


absent. 

“Those who were here were 
meant to be here; truth is not 
for everybody,” said Bilal 
Hamilton, who spoke on the 
Trans-Atlantic slave trade. 

Hamilton used a map to 
demonstrate the hardship 
of the journey and how the 
people were settled in Haiti, 
Dominican Republic and 
Jamaica. 

From the past issues to the 
present, Bryant “The Truth” 
Harrison gave a brilliant spoken 
word poem called “Hypocritical 
Oath.” 

His poetic words weaved in 
and out of the hypnotic sound 
of the band “Just Us.” He called 
the people to “Wake up, self- 
destruction is the case.” He 


prison, the story adds. 

“When you’re making choic- 
es to use and get high, and have 
an addiction, I just had to have 
it. ... It makes you ignore life- 
threatening situations, knowing 
you have a family that needs 
you,” he told The Hutchinson 
News. By the time he was 17, he 
was hooked on crack cocaine, 
and admitted he was addicted 
for 20 years. He was in and out 


touched on issues of greed, 
disease and the state of poli- 
tics. “Can you smell the insan- 
ity?” Harrison would repeat- 
edly ask. 

Ira Perry gave a gripping 
spoken word on what it means 
growing up African-American, 
highlighting police brutality, 
the names of slain people over 
the past years and not knowing 
if you would live from day to 
day. 

Harun Taylor was master of 
ceremonies and performed “I 
am 3.0,” a third poem in a se- 
ries. Using meta-physical word 
play about positive energy and 
the principle that everyone is 
one, and “we are those who 
came before us.” 

“We are Martin Luther King, 


of jail for a total of 12 years. 

“God allowed me to get 
through some of that stuff 
to prepare me to help other 
people,” he told The News. 
That passion led him to 
Kansas, where he worked for 
Higher Ground’s substance- 
abuse program. There he got 
reacquainted with a former 
Drug Enforcement Unit officer 
named Randy Henderson, and 


Malcolm X and the mathemati- 
cians, architects and scientist 
who built the pyramids,” stated 
Taylor. 

He said the men in the 
audience were black diamonds 
-- those who have been formed 
under different life pressures. 

He stressed that Blacks here 
are American and that loving 
Black people doesn’t mean 
hating someone else. 

“The Just Us” band provided 
soothing melodies throughout 
the event. It consists of Charlie 
Spencer on guitar, drummer 
Paul Oliver, and Terrence 
Slaughter, bass. 

They performed a jazz version 
of “Living for the Love,” by the 
Isley Brothers, and a classic Bill 
Withers tune, “Using Me.” 


his life began that turn-around 
cycle. 

According to The News, 
Henderson had arrested, 
interrogated and investigated 
Hill multiple times. But despite 
these criminal encounters, 
Henderson and Hill developed 
an extraordinary bond. 

After their paths crossed 
again, Henderson, who is now 
the sheriff of Reno County, 
hired Hill as the program 
director for the county’s 
correctional facility. “I needed 
this because I needed someone 
who could reach inmates,” 
Henderson told The News. The 
success of this experiment 
was exactly what Henderson 
expected from Hill. 

The Reno County Correc- 
tional Facility has a total of 
seven groups which includes 
Peer Support and Substance 
Abuse Programs, GED, Anger 
Management, Seeking Safety 
and a mental health class. Since 
its inauguration, Hill has grad- 
uated six male and five female 
inmates at the jail from these 
life-skill programs, The News 
said. 

“When I think about God, I 
think about when my case was 
going on,” he said. “Why was I 
found not guilty of that crime 
that I openly admit I played a 
role in? When I say, ‘Why me?’ 
I think about how God saved 
my life, and I think about where 
I’ve come from and where I’m 
at now.” 


SQ Prisoners Celebrate Annual 
Black History Month Program 


Youth Offender Program Aims to Curb Violence 


By Juan Haines 
Staff Writer 

Youthful inmates beginning 
their sentences in high-security 
prisons run into all kinds 
of negative influences. To 
address the problem, California 
lawmakers passed the Youth 
Offender Program late last 
year. 

“The goal is to keep youth 
away from more serious and 
violent criminal influences 
found at high-security level 
prisons,” said Joe Orlando, a 
public information officer with 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 

Sidney Ralph Wainiqolo is 
one youngster who benefits 
from the program. His first 
offense was an armed robbery 
committed at age 16. He 
received a four-year sentence 
to the Division of Juvenile 
Justice, formerly known as the 
California Youth Authority 
(YA). 

“The YA is a dog-eat-dog 
world,” Wainiqolo said. “We 
fought, participated in riots 
and other illegal activities. I 
learned to strike first in order 
to survive.” 

Wainiqolo said after enduring 
the trials and tribulations of 
YA, he considers himself lucky 
to have ended up at a fire camp 
as a juvenile offender. 

“Being a firefighter was 
something I never thought of 
growing up or even doing,” he 
said. “We traveled all through 
Northern California, and the 
food was great.” 

Wainiqolo said the harsh 


conditions of fire camp training 
installed work ethics in him. 
He said he’s proud of the 
certificates he earned while 
passing fire fighting training. 
“I learned how to fight these 
crazy wildfires and making it 
out alive,” he said. 

Wainiqolo said the busy 
fire camp schedule provided 
a tremendous opportunity for 
positive change in his life. 

“We would work every day 
and go into the community and 
do whatever they or the city 
needed, like weed-whacking 
crop fields and cleaning up 
forestry work,” Wainiqolo 
said. “I never imagined myself 
obtaining skills in this trade, 
especially during incarceration. 
The experience helped me 
open up more and, in a sense, 
augmented my personal 
growth.” 

Wainiqolo said after getting 
an illegal cellphone, to contact 
his family, he got caught and 
kicked out of fire camp. 

“It was a mistake, but I 
missed my family,” he said. 
“Since I’ve been down at 16, I 
only got one visit from them.” 

Wainiqolo was informed 
that he was being sent to San 
Quentin State Prison. 

“I knew I was going where all 
the big boys were,” Wainiqolo 
said. 

“I was nervous, but I wasn’t 
scared,” he said. “I didn’t really 
know much about the Youth 
Offender Program until the 
counselor explained it to me.” 

Wainiqolo said San Quentin 
was completely different than 
what he expected. He met an 


older Tongan man, a lifer named 
Damon Cooke. Wainiqolo said 
Cooke explained San Quentin 
was a prison with a lot of 
programs and that inmates were 
preparing to re-enter society. 

“I thought to myself, ‘This is 
really a place for people to take 
advantage of the opportunities, 
regardless if the person didn’t 
have a set date,”’ Wainiqolo 
said. 

He reported Jason Jones 
helped him stay on the straight 
and narrow. Jones created 
Recognizing Every Active 
Leader (REAL) to match older 
inmates with younger inmates 
in order to mentor and guide 
them into self-help programs 
and positive activities. 

REAL is a 10 -week course 
that teaches participants lead- 
ership skills, history, public 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

A federal court order 
temporarily blocked a Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) ruling that placed a 
cap on the cost of calls that 
inmates make from prison, 
The Hill reported. 

In a suit filed against the 
FCC by Global Tel*Link, The 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit 
granted motions regarding the 
FCC’s Proposed Rulemaking 


speaking and career-building 
skills. The program currently 
has 10 members who are men- 
tors for 20 young men. 

Wainiqolo’s mentor is 
Reginald S. Hola, a co-founder 
of REAL, who also happens 
to be Wainiqolo’s close family 
member. 

“I was young when (Hola) 
got locked up,” Wainiqolo said. 
“His generation influenced my 
generation while I was coming 
up in the streets.” 

Through Hola’s mentorship, 
Wainiqolo said he saw 
how Hola had developed a 
“gratitude mind-set.” 

Hola led Wainiqolo to self- 
help groups including the 
Native Hawaiian Service; 
Restoring Our Original True 
Selves (ROOTS), an Asian 
Pacific Islander cultural 


“setting caps on calling rates” 
and “setting caps on fees for 
single-call services.” 

“Everybody sues us about 
everything,” FCC Chairman 
Tom Wheeler told reporters. 

Inmate calling companies 
are suing to overturn the 
regulations. 

“The rules, which were 
slated to take effect (in March), 
are meant to lower the prices 
that inmates and their families 
pay to talk on the phone,” The 
Hill reported. 

Wheeler and Democratic 


awareness group; and Insight 
Gardening. 

Wainiqolo also had the op- 
portunity to participate in the 
TEDx San Quentin conference 
on Jan. 22. 

“I’ve gotten to see his tre- 
mendous wisdom,” Wainiqolo 
said about Hola. “He’s been 
a great positive mentor since 
I’ve been here. He showed me 
that relationships can either 
help grow your vision or choke 
your dreams.” 

Wainiqolo is scheduled to be 
released from prison in May. 

“Upon release, I plan to 
focus on being a pro-active 
member in my community and 
being committed to my goals 
and work hard to strive for a 
better future,” Wainiqolo said. 
“Being here with my loved 
ones had made that possible.” 


Commissioner Mignon Clyburn 
said in a written statement, 
“While we regret that relief 
from high inmate calling rates 
will be delayed for struggling 
families and their 2.7 million 
children trying to stay in 
touch with a loved one, we 
are gratified that costly and 
burdensome ancillary charges 
will come to an end.” 

According to The Hill, 
prison phone companies 
indicated early on that they 
would challenge the FCC’s 
rulings. 


Court Blocks FCC Ruling to 
Lower Prison Phone Rates 
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Blues Quartet Sings Classics to Prisoners 





File photo 



File photo 


Kurt Huget in performance 
at San Quentin 


By Juan Haines 
Staff Writer 

On a Sunday night more than 
100 men, most slightly older 
than your average prisoner, 
gathered in a chapel to hear 
a Blues Quartet brought into 
San Quentin State Prison 
by Lisa Starbird of Bread & 
Roses Presents. 

“We’re on to a great start,” 
said guitarist and singer Kurt 
Huget after playing “Ain’t No 
Sunshine,” “House of the Ris- 
ing Sun” and “Whiter Shade 
of Pale.” 

“I was a kid when this mu- 
sic came out,” said Mark Te- 
deschi. “Our family would go 
water skiing on the weekends. 
We’d have lunch at this place 
and my mother would give me 
a handful of quarters for the 
jukebox.” 

Heads were bopping with 
clapping in rhythm throughout 
the Feb. 28 performance by 
Huget, along with the bass 


Tony Saunders before 
a live audience 

playing of Tony Saunders, 
Peter Penhallo on piano, and 
the drumming of Julia Harrell. 
“When I listen to this music 


it reminds me of good 
days — of love and the 
prospect of a better world 
being articulated through 
the songs,” said James 
Metters, who normally 
goes to the Protestant 
Chapel on Sunday nights. 

“Are you ready for 
some Rock and Roll?” 
Huget asked the audi- 
ence, which brought 
whistles, claps, and a few 
“Yeah! Rock and Roll!” 

“I came here to 
support Lisa (Starbird), 
who brings artists in 
here to perform for us,” 
said Joey Barnes, as the 
music of The Beatles, 
Janus Joplin, and Buffalo 
Springfield filled the air. 

Saunders, whose ex- 
tended bass solos brought 
several whoops and ap- 
plauds, has several CDs avail- 
able on Amazon, including 
Romancing the Bass, Uptown 
Jazz and Appaloosa. 


The quartet played an 
original, “Ain’t Gonna Muddy 
The Water Anymore,” which 
was the first time Huget 


and Penhallo played 
together. 

“What a lovely time,” 
Penhallo said, referring 
to his experience. “You 
guys’ hearts are giving 
something to us.” 

Harrell has been in- 
side San Quentin several 
times. Her last perfor- 
mance, two years ago, 
was with Huget and 
Saunders on the prison’s 
Lower Yard at the an- 
nual Avon Walk Against 
Breast Cancer. 

“It’s great to see all 
the smiles,” Harrell said. 

After closing with 
“Hand Jive” by Johnny 
Oates, the audience went 
to the stage to shake 
hands with the band. 

While autographs 
were signed, stories 
were exchanged about life in 
the 1960s and ‘70s, the era 
when most of the songs were 
hits. 


Renown Photographer Shares Life Stories at SQ 


By Eddie Herena 
San Quentin News 
Photographer 

Pictures help people to un- 
derstand and appreciate oth- 
ers, a noted Black photogra- 
pher said in a recent visit to 
San Quentin State Prison. 

David Johnson said his 
black and white photos of 
San Francisco kids playing 
hop-scotch or young people 
dancing the night away not 
only portray the beauty of his 
medium, but were “designed 
to enlighten the world about 
the beauty of our people.” 

The beauty of his medium 
also entails a powerful 
message: a racially segregated 
Black and White America. 
He grew up in the “very 


segregated South,” where “the 
life of the Black man was fields 
and chain gangs,” Johnson said 
in a Feb. 17 interview. 

He spent most of his teenage 
years in Jacksonville, Fla. 

At the age of 6, he witnessed 
a woman’s murder and his 
parents were imprisoned for 
the killing. Another trauma 
was learning they were not his 
biological parents. 

One day while working for 
the local grocer, Johnson saw 
a magazine ad offering a free 
camera to anyone who sold a 
certain number of subscrip- 
tions. He won the camera and 
has been looking through a 
lens ever since. 

Seeing little chance for his 
future in the South, he moved 
to California and attended 



Courtesy of David Johnson 

Boys and Flags 1947 Hunters Point 
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David Johnson 2015 


Courtesy of David Johnson 

David Johnson 1942 


the California School of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco, class 
of '46, becoming the first 
Black student of the late Ansel 
Adams, a giant in the history 
of photography. 

Johnson’s wife, journalist 
Jacqueline Annette Sue, wrote 
the book about his life, titled 
“A Dream Begun So Long 
Ago,” which contains many of 
the photographs from his long 
career. Summarizing his phi- 
losophy, he said, “Dreams are 
not made of proper words, but 
of images.” 

It tells the story of Johnson 
growing up in the Great De- 
pression, serving in the Navy 
during World War II and pur- 
suing a career of photograph- 
ing images of “how it was,” in 
the streets of San Francisco in 
the ‘40s, ‘50s, and ‘60s. 

This was Johnson’s second 
visit to San Quentin. His first 
visit was 20 years ago, when 
he attempted to help a former 
prisoner after meeting him at 
a church service. That ended 
badly, with the man going 
back to prison. 


At one point he pulled out a 
sheet of paper with some of his 
thoughts, including: 

“You learn to build all your 
roads on today, because to- 
morrow’s ground is too uncer- 
tain for plans... 

“Instead of waiting for 
someone to bring you flowers, 
you learn that you really can 


endure, that you are really 
strong, and you really do have 
worth.” 

<xx>oo<>o<><>>oc>oo<><x>o<>oooo<^^ 

David Johnson’s photogra- 
phy book is available locally 
at Barnes and Noble, The 
Depot, Mill Valley or from 
www.davidsjohnsonphotog- 
raphy.com 
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Kid CAT Banquet Shares Insight and Solutions for Youth 








Jarred Elkins shares his story with the audience 


Audience watching a juvenile documentary 


and find healthy ways to meet 
them, said DeWeaver. Kid CAT 
wants its emotional intelligent 
curriculum to be offered in 
schools in the community. 

Sarandon responded, “I 
would have to know about it 
and live on this coast. I’m com- 
ing to LA in the fall to work on 
a TV series. Educate me, I’d be 
happy to work on it. Thanks for 
the invitation. 

Lemar Harris asked, “Would 
you bring more people like 
yourself in?” 


Hancock. “Feeling threatened 
by a gang member, I fired a 
shot to kill him. Afterward, I 
ran and called 911 and told the 
dispatcher what I’d done.” 

Khan spoke of his father 


Elizabeth Calvin of Human Right’s Watch 


Continued from Page 1 

About 150 inside men mingled 
with about 50 visitors and 
volunteers, including criminal 
justice advocate heavyweights 
Elizabeth Calvin, Senior 
Advocate, Children’s Right’s 
Division, Human Right’s 
Watch and Alison Parker, 
Director of Human Right’s 
Watch, U.S. Program and Jody 
Kent Lavy of the Campaign for 
Fair Sentencing for Youth, and 
The Marshall Project’s new 
president, Carroll Bogert. 

Sarandon and Bogert were 
scheduled as keynote speakers. 
However, Sarandon declined to 
speak. 

“It’s so soul-sucking to talk 
about yourself all the time,” 
said Sarandon. “I’d rather hear 
from you. I really would like to 
know what you want from me; 
I can give your voice to the out- 
side.” 

Sarandon sat in front of the 
audience with Kid CAT mem- 
ber Adnan Khan as other mem- 
bers asked for her help in vari- 
ous ways. 

Emile DeWeaver asked, 
“Can you be our spokesper- 
son to pitch emotional intelli- 
gence?” 

Emotional intelligence teach- 
es awareness of what your emo- 
tions are telling you, so you can 
identify what your needs are. 


leaving him nothing but a set 
of hats. When a teenager teased 
him about one “ugly” hat, 
Khan responded in violence 
and ended up in continuation 
school. Then his mother moved 
away, leaving Khan with rela- 
tives who asked him to leave 
because he was acting out. The 
homeless teenager eventually 
landed in prison for taking part 
in a robbery where his co-de- 
fendant stabbed and killed the 
victim. 

Sarandon said, “The lottery 
of birth, who your parents are, 
if your father is around, con- 
tributes so much to mistakes 
that you could end up paying a 
very high price for.” 

However, all three Kid CAT 
presenters expressed that their 
circumstances weren’t an ex- 
cuse for committing murder. 

“I’m not in prison today be- 
cause my dad wasn’t around, 
school suspensions or home- 
lessness. I’m in prison because 
I made a choice to participate 
in a robbery,” said Khan. 

Melendez introduced a video 


Carroll Bogert Giving Keynote Speech 


Woody Wu speaking to audience 


T 


B id C.A.T. 

'lq Awareness Togemef 


Miguel Quezada, Adnan Khan and Joe Hancock sharing their Stories 


Sarandon answered, “I can 
talk to people. Do we have to 
wait for a banquet? Yeah War- 
den, do we have to wait for a 
banquet?” 

Warden Ron Davis replied, 
“We have things going on all 
the time.” 

Kid CAT host Phil Melen- 
dez introduced guest speaker 
Bogert by listing her creden- 
tials. They include being the 
former deputy executive di- 
rector of external relations at 
Human Right’s Watch, gradu- 
ating magna cum laude from 
Harvard University, reporting 
for Newsweek magazine and is 
fluent in Russian, French and 
Mandarin. 

“We have to do something 
about the biggest problem in 
America - the criminal jus- 
tice system,” said Bogert. “It 
should rise to the level of a na- 
tional emergency.” 

Bogert spoke of the power 
of journalism to change the 
system and alert Americans to 
what’s going on. She invited 
incarcerated men to send their 
personal stories about prison 
life to The Marshall Project, 
the criminal justice online 
news service. 

Kid CAT members Miguel 
Quezada, Joe Hancock and 
Khan told personal stories 
of how underlying unmet 
emotional needs affected their 
journey through the pipeline 
into prison. 

Hancock spoke of moving to 
Sacramento and experiencing 
gang culture for the first time. 
Gang members tried to bully 
him. 

“At 19 I developed a sense 
that I had to be tough and use 
violence for survival,” said 


T * 

.A.T. 

Together] 



Audience listening intently to Kid CAT speakers 


showing incarcerated men tell- 
ing how they have benefited 
from the advocacy work of 
Calvin, Parker, Human Rights 
Watch, Anti-Recidivism Coali- 
tion, and other organizations 
in getting laws changed that 
affect people who committed 
crimes as juveniles. 

Kid CAT gave Calvin and 
ARC’S Scott Budnick humani- 
tarian awards for their very 
successful work. 

Calvin used her acceptance 
speech time to advocate for 
more changes. She asked that 
everyone recruit their family 
members to help gather the sig- 
natures needed to get Califor- 
nia Gov. Jerry Brown’s initia- 
tive on the ballot. 

She said the governor’s initia- 
tive does two primary things: 

It makes it possible for CDCR 
to make a merit system with a 
much-higher credit possibility. 

It would also change how 
California decides when to send 
a child into the adult system. 
It would make it the assumed 
outcome kids stay in Juvenile 


Court, flipping the current sys- 
tem on its head. 

“Only way it will end up 
on the ballot is if we collect 
800,000 signatures,” said 
Calvin. “That’s more than 


80,000 a week. So I am asking 
you to ask your family and 
people you know if they can 
get training on how to get 
signatures by going to www. 
fairsentencingforyouth.org.” 


Afterward, grateful benefac- 
tors of Calvin’s efforts lined 
up to get her autograph and 
thanked her for giving them a 
chance at freedom. 

Budnick was not present at 


the event, but Michael Stubbs, 
the ARC board chairman, 
accepted the award on his 
behalf. 

Award certificates were also 
given to the volunteers that 
support the program including: 
David Inocencio, founder of the 
Beat Within magazine; Alison 
Parker, Phil Towle, Alexandra 
Williams, Karin Drucker, 
Adam Zagelbaum, Woody Wu, 
Marsha Williams and Sara 
Sindija. 

Alexandra Williams orga- 
nized the banquet. 

“It was a lot of work, but it’s 
rewarding,” said Williams. 

She knows Sarandon from her 
husband, Zack Williams, son of 
the late actor Robin Williams. 
Alexandra said she has always 
wanted to help younger people, 
probably because she was 
bullied as a kid. 

The event ended to the sounds 
of David Jassy performing, “If 
These Walls Could Talk.” 

“They’d tell about the pain 
of watching life thrown away,” 
rapped Jassy. 


Trade Program Assists Graduates for Re-entry 



Javier Flores, Gregorio Venegas, Graduate Earl Nuru and Rusty Bechtold 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Ten San Quentin residents 
have graduated from a pre- 
apprentice construction labor 
program that will help them 
get jobs when they return 
home. 

“We want you to be 
successful out on the streets,” 
Prison Industry Authority 
(PIA) Administrator Rusty 
Bechtold told them. “You go 
out there with the knowledge 
and skill to join the labor 
union.” 

Bechtold called finishing 
the program a milestone that 
will help the men find success. 

Graduates of the laborer- 
training program get several 
benefits when they return to 
society. 

“Upon graduation and re- 
lease, we guarantee union 
membership in three trades - 
Iron Workers, Carpenters and 
Laborers,” said class instruc- 
tor Gregorio Venegas. 

The San Quentin program 
also pays their first-year union 
dues, provides a free set of 
tools, and recognition as a true 
pre-apprentice. 


Graduate Yonathan Tesfay 


“It’s a good opportunity that 
they are giving us,” said grad- 
uate Damen Noel. 

The guarantee of union 
membership and other benefits 
make this San Quentin pro- 
gram unique, Bechtold said. 

“We are the only program 
that has an agreement and a 
contract with the training cen- 
ter,” said Bechtold. “We have 


Graduate Joseph Garcia 


a success rate that 93 percent 
will not come back.” 

Bechtold hosted the small 
Feb. 18 gathering, which La- 
borer Union 261 representa- 
tive Javier Flores attended. 

“I came here to support 
these guys and look for the 
best apprentices,” said Flores. 
“I expect every one of these 
graduates to be prepared and 
do their best and do the right 
thing.” 

Bechtold called each indi- 
vidual graduate up to a podi- 
um on a low stage to receive 
a certificate and take a photo. 

In addition to Noel, the 
graduates were Joseph Garcia, 
Nagee Walker, Yonathan 
Tesfay, Aaron Dufour, Arthur 
Snowden, Michael Smith, 
Rene Pryor, Earl Nuru and 
Clifton Celestine. They all 
cheered for each other when 
their names were called. 

“This is a big step in rehabil- 
itation in my life,” said Nuru. 

Tesfay said, “I’ve been in 
prison from the age of 19 to 24 
and I’ve had no job experience; 
therefore, I needed to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


That way when I’m released, I 
can get my life back on track. 
Every man should know the 
fundamentals of how to oper- 
ate and use tools. It’s some- 
thing the older generation had 
to learn and it also gives Black 
men the opportunity to be suc- 
cessful in the workforce.” 

Walker said he learned 



Photo by Kevin Cole 


Graduate Arthur Snowden 


and using basic construction 
tools. 

Laborer jobs start at $18.67 
an hour but climb to $28 after 
working 3,600 hours, Venegas 
said. 

Venegas said he noticed 
ex-felons were good workers 
while doing the hiring as a 
production manager for a huge 
demolition company. 

“I found out ex-felons are 
some of the best workers be- 
cause they are hungry to do 
well,” said Venegas. “So when 
I ran across this opportunity 
(to teach), I didn’t think twice 
about it at all.” 

Another benefit graduates 
of the program have is being 
recommended by PIA for the 
upcoming joint venture jobs 
with Big Dog, a refrigera- 
tion manufacturing company. 
However, it will be up to Big 
Dog to decide who they hire. 

Bechtold recommended the 
graduates keep their training 
sharp while waiting for re- 
lease by working for Inmate 
Day Labor on construction 
projects around the prison. 

-Richard Richardson 
and Eddie Herena 
contributed to this story 



Graduate Rene Pryor 
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New Mexico Hot Air Balloon Festival 


Snippets 


B ananas can’t be 
reproduced on their 
own. 


R oller coaster 

Kingda Ka; located 
in Six Flags Great 
Adventures, is one 
of the fastest roller 
coasters in the world. 


I ndia’s growing 
population could 
potentially surpass 
China by the year 2030. 


C linton is the 
first left-handed 
person to serve two 
consecutive term in the 
presidential office. 


K u Klux Klan was 
forced to dissolve 
after the IRS filed a 
$685,000 lien against it 
in 1944. 


B astille was a 
fortress and state 
prison built in Paris 
after the Hundred 
Years War (1337-1453) 
between the French and 
the English. 


A pril 20th or “420” 
was termed in 
reference to the time 
of day that a small 
clique of kids at San 
Rafael High School in 
California used to enjoy 
getting high in 1971. 
The name stuck. 


T he Prohibition in 
the 1930’s gave rise 
to stock car racing. 
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Notice: Due to low 

submissions, there 
will no longer be 
a monthly trivia 
puzzle. 


The Answer to Last Months Trivia is: 

If the boys have as many brothers as sisters, then there 
must be 1 boy more than the number of girls in the 
family. But trying 2 and 1, 3 and 2, and then 4 and 3, 
it will be found that 4 boys and 3 girls will fulfill the 
requirement that each girl has twice as many brothers 
as sisters. 

The winner to last Month’s puzzle is: 

Herbert Coddington 

Congratulation to Tim Ashcraft and David B. Le for 
also getting last month’s puzzle correct. 


The winner to February’s puzzle is: 

Kevin Smith 

Congratulation to Robert Bacon for also getting 
February’s puzzle correct. 

. / 


Last lssue^siSudoku[Solution 
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News Briefs 



1. Seattle, Wash. — The state’s 
highest court is taking a new 
look at the death penalty. Doz- 
ens of former state judges are 
claiming the state’s death pen- 
alty is unconstitutional, the As- 
sociate Press reports. 

2. Sacramento, Calif. — State 
prison officials announced that 
inmate firefighter Shawna Lynn 
Jones, 22, died from her injuries 
on Feb. 25. Jones was struck by 
a boulder that had rolled down a 
hill. She was airlifted to UCLA 
Medical Center, where she was 
listed in critical condition with 
major head injuries. Jones’ 
organs were donated after she 
was removed from life support 
in keeping with her family’s 
wishes. 

3. Sacramento, Calif. — Gov. 
Jerry Brown announced the ap- 
pointment of two posts in the 
state prison system’s commu- 
nications office. Jeffrey Cal- 
lison was appointed assistant 
secretary of communications at 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation. 
Vicky Waters was appointed 
CDCR press secretary. Neither 
position requires Senate confir- 
mation. 

4. Sacramento, Calif. — State 
prison officials will be intro- 
ducing new television channels 
geared to help the prisoners’ re- 
habilitation efforts. Freedom TV 
offers aid to inmates’ efforts in 
substance-use disorders, anger 
management, criminal thinking, 
and family relationships in de- 
veloping positive social and per- 
sonal skills. Wellness TV focuses 
on aiding inmates in developing 
and maintaining positive health- 
centric habits. Inmates can learn 
the factors that affect wellness 
of mind and body. Cognitive 
behavioral therapy content is 


coupled with nutrition and ex- 
ercise to emphasize total and 
complete wellness. Education 
TV provides programming to 
help inmates with mathematics, 
social studies, English, history, 
geography, government, visual 
and performing arts, and much 
more. Employment TV offers 
programming designed to help 
inmates develop employable 
skills, including job-finding, 
interviewing, resume-building 
skills and financial literacy. 

5. Mule Creek State Prison 
— The first inmates have been 
moved into the prison’s new 
“infill” facility. The $330 mil- 
lion, 60-acre facility ultimately 
will house 1,584 inmates in a 
dorm-style setting and also in- 


clude space for rehabilitation 
programs. The new facility also 
is expected to employ 377 staff. 

6. Riverside, Calif. — The 
Berkeley, Calif, based Prison 
Law Office filed a federal law- 
suit alleging inmate abuse and 
other violations in the county 
jails. The lawsuit alleges that 
staff use excessive force and 
medical and mental health care 
are deficient, the Associated 
Press reports. 

7. Hartford, Conn. — A new 

re-integration facility opened in 
February for 56 women with a 
capacity to add 12 more prison- 
ers, the Associate Press reports. 
The facility has programming 
designed help the women iden- 
tify issues that led to their arrests 


and develop skills to help them 
stay out of prison, once released. 

8. Salt Lake City, Utah — 
State senators voted 15-12 to 
abolish the death penalty on 
March 2. The measure now goes 
before the Republican-dominat- 
ed House. If it passes the House, 
Gov. Gary Herbert, a supporter 
of the death penalty, would like- 
ly veto the bill, the Associated 
Press reports. 

9. New Mexico — Prisoner 
Barry Holloway has filed for 
an injunction against the use of 
double-celling in the Western 
New Mexico Correctional Facil- 
ity, court documents show. The 
injunction cites a 1991 decree 
that brought federal oversight 
over the state’s prisons after 33 


inmates died in a 1980 prison 
riot in Santa Fe, the Associated 
Press reports. 

10. Phoenix, Ariz. — Relief 
from inadequate health care is 
lagging because “the state is 
dragging its feet in carrying out 
the improvements it promised 
when it agreed to resolve the 
case,” the Associated Press re- 
ports. The settlement was won 
on behalf of 33,000 inmates. 

11. New York — Vanessa 
Gathers spent 10 years behind 
bars for a deadly robbery. She 
initially said she had nothing to 
do with it but later confessed. 
Prosecutors recently agreed 
to her release after examining 
her since-recanted confession, 
finding that it was peppered with 
facts that didn’t add up, which 
caused the detective’s tactics 
to come under question, the 
Associated Press reports. 

12. Virginia — There is no 
waiting period for the restoration 
of voting rights for persons 
convicted of nonviolent offenses 
after the end of supervision. 
However, persons with more 
serious offenses must wait three 
years after the end of supervision 
and submit an application that 
includes a letter from their 
probation or parole supervisor, 
the Associated Press reports. 

13. Washington D.C. — The 
nation’s highest court reversed 
the 2002 murder conviction of 
Louisiana Death Row inmate 
Michael Wearry, the Associated 
Press reports. The ruling cited 
the failure of prosecutors to 
turn over evidence casting 
doubt on the credibility of a 
prison informant and another 
witness and the state’s failure to 
disclose medical records raising 
questions about a witness’ 
description of the crime. 
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Across 

1. Super Bowl 50 Network 

4. King Cole 

7. Set of equipment 
10. A quick gentle tap 

13. Mixture to 
thicken a stew 

14. Oxygen 

15. Adams of “Man of Steel” 

16. Light flexible leather 

17. 37 Across companion 
19. Seaport in SE Italy 

21. Retiring San Quentin 

News Advisor 

23. TV show " 

Upon a Time” 

26. To make amends 

27. Movie “ Raider” 

31. Kelly Clarkson song 

“ You’ve Been Gone” 

33. Significant other 
in Korean 

34. March’s book review 
about schools 

35. Marvel superhero 
that paroled from SQ 

37. City & port in Canada 

39. Healthy once a day 
routine ( Abbrev ) 

40. Chemical symbol for 
table element 44 

41. City in SoCal Valley 
45. Capital & seaport 

in Guinea 

49. Fog, mist, or steam 

50. “Holy Diver” Band 
52. City in central Chile 


54. Bridges of 
Stargate-SGl 

55. Saturn has more 
of this than Earth 

57. To live in a debauched 
life (Slang) 

58. 34 Down had 
88 of these 

61. Prison Slang: For 
sending & retrieving 
items from cell to cell 

64. Yogi gesture of salutation 

68. Canton of EC 
Switzerland 

69. Unknown John or Jane 

70. “The Simpsons” 
game console 

71. Internet company that 
merged w/Time Warner 

72. Acura’s sport car model 

73. To wander or go astray 

74. Pirates’ grunt 

75. 1 Across comedy 

starring Anna Farris 

Down 

1. S.Q. Graduation group 
from February 2016 

2. A drunken spree (Slang) 

3. Govt, agency that 
investigates insider 
trading 

4. Apple music player 

5. Tyler of “The Talk” 

6. Capital of N.J. 

7. Japanese swords & 
Kawasaki motorcycles 

8. Mental picture 


of conception 

9. Banks of the “America’s 
Next Top Model” 

10. It is mightier 
than the sword 

11. Computer keyboard 
button 

12. Boxing term 

18. VCR button 

20. Yelchin of “Star Trek” 

22. CDCR’s Mental 
Health program 

23. Windows, MAC, 
Android are forms of 

24. Actress Long 
from Friday 

25. 24-7 news channel 

28. Clean detergent 

29. Soldier lost in 
combat {Abbrev) 

30. Canadian province 
bordering Idaho & 
Washington State 
{Abbrev.) 

32. Forest fire starter 

34. Acronym of March’s 
graduation story 

36. Intel’s alternative 

38. Character Gold 
of “Entourage” 

41. Singer Corinne 

Bailey 

42. Govt, agency 
regulating pollution 

43. Sighing or rustling 
sound 

44. Jackie Robinson 
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was this (Singular) 

45. Classic western 
TV Show 

46. Latin dance 

47. A type of beer 

48. Annual classification 
for a prisoner {Abbrev) 

49. Class of words 
expressing action 
{Abbrev) 

51. Form of payment 
53. -Ha moment 

55. House of the Lord of a? 

56. Flight of steps 

59. “ Along” starring 

Ice Cube & Kevin Hart 

60. A ruler or prince 

in a Muslim country 

61. Clothing that 
PETA opposes 
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62. Govt, tax agency 

63. Tom Clancy’s 

Rainbow 

65. Uncle 

66. More than enough 

67. Dutch disease 
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Gobierno Beneficia al Sector Privado 


Por Thomas Gardner 
Escritor del Gremio 
Periodistico 

El gobierno de los Estados 
Unidos necesita dejar de traba- 
jar a la par con el sector corpo- 
rativo con el fin de aumentar el 
numero de inmigrantes deteni- 
dos, de acuerdo a un reporte en 
el 2015. 

La relacion “asegura” altas 
ganancias para las companias 
privadas de la prision contrata- 
das por el gobierno de U.S.A., 
segun un reporte de el Centro 
para Derechos Constituciona- 
les y la Red de Vigilancia de 
Detencion (Center of Consti- 
tucional Rights and Detention 
Watch Network). 

“Hay un consenso en 
expansion que expresa que 
la detencion de inmigrantes 
es innecesaria e inhumana”, 
informo el reporte. “El gobierno 
de Los Estados Unidos deberia 


tomar medidas para finalizar 
el uso de la detencion de 
inmigrantes en general”. 

La Inmigracion y la Agencia 
de Aduana (ICE) han hecho 
contratos con al menos seis 
diferentes companias privadas 
de detencion, “para garantizar 
un numero minimo de 
detenidos”, segun el informe. 

El ex-director de ICE, John 
Sandweg comento, “Hacer 
un convenio que estipule la 
detencion de cierto numero de 
personas, sin importar cuantos 
de ellos sean una amenaza 
para la seguridad publica o 
una amenaza para la integridad 
de el sistema, no tiene ningun 
sentido. Lo correcto seria 
obtener un numero real de 
personas detenidas que son una 
amenaza a la seguridad publica, 
y en base a ello determinar las 
necesidades de la institucion y 
no fijar un numero arbitrario 
primero que determine la 


operacion”. 

El gobierno necesita 
terminar con la “cuota de 
detencion”, estos contratos 
“que garantizan un numero de 
detenidos” aseguran un pago a 
los contratistas de las prisiones 
privadas, a cambio de fijar un 
numero minimo de camas en 
las carceles sin importar que 
estas camas se necesiten, el 
reporte explica. 

El informe critica a la vez el 
uso del “precio de piso”, en el 
cual el ICE recibe un descuento 
por cada persona detenida por 
encima del numero garantizado, 
el reporte informa. 

El informe estipula que los 
acuerdos “sirven para proteger 
lo basico de las companias 
privadas”, estimulando de esta 
manera el encarcelamiento de 
inmigrantes. 

Como parte de la Reforma 
de Inteligencia y el Acto de 
Prevencion contra el Terrorismo 


en el 2004, se solicito a el ICE 
aumentar su numero de camas 
disponibles para inmigrantes 
detenidos. Del 2006 al 2010 
las instituciones fueron 
construidas con una capacidad 
de espacio para “mantener” 
34,000 personas (cuenta 
minima), el informe detallo. 

De acuerdo al reporte, “la 
mayoria de los miembros del 
Congreso han sugerido al ICE 
interpretar con mas claridad 
el requerimiento de que todas 
las camas para detencion esten 
ocupadas a todo momento - 
esto significa que un minimo 
de 34,000 camas no solo sean 
financiadas, sino tambien 
ocupadas todos los dias”. 

The Center for Constitucional 
Rights and Detention Watch 
Network, menciona que hay 
una vinculo directo entre la 
capacidad de la carcel y el 
interes corporativo en las 
detenciones realizadas por 


inmigracion, lo cual no es etico. 

“El sector privado no deberia 
ser recompensado por colocar 
una etiqueta de precio en la 
privacion de la libertad, y se 
deberia responsabilizar a el 
gobierno por su deliberada 
participacion en este sistema 
corrupto”, informan los autores 
del reporte. 

En la decada pasada, el 
sistema de detencion por 
parte de la inmigracion a 
incrementado en un 75%, 
comentan los autores. 

El reporte concluye que el ICE 
debe dejar de usar el precio de 
piso y terminar de garantizar un 
numero minimo de detenidos, 
asi mismo, el Congreso debe 
eliminar el numero de camas 
fijas de detencion nacional, 
todo esto “como un primer paso 
hacia un cierre final de todas las 
instituciones de detencion”. 

-Traduccion 
por Marco Villa 


Estadisticas de Mortalidad en Prisiones 


Por Larry Smith 
Escritor del Gremio 
Periodistico 

De acuerdo a un estudio 
federal, existieron 4,309 
muertes entre las carceles 
locales y prisiones estatales 
en el 2012, lo cual significa un 
aumento del 2% (67 muertes) en 
comparacion al 2011. 

El numero de muertes en las 
carceles del condado aumento 
de 889 en el 2011 a 958 en el 
2012. Este fue el primer aumen- 
to a partir del 2009. El aumento 
de muertes en las carceles del 


By Forrest Lee Jones 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The California State Su- 
preme Court has re-affirmed 
its decision allowing Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s proposed initiative for 
changing California’s parole 
system to begin gathering sig- 
natures for the November bal- 
lot. 

The March 9 decision was 
the second time the court kept 
Brown‘s crime initiative alive 
by rejecting a request by state 
prosecutors to halt signature- 
gathering for the measure. 

The proposed initiative 
would let some nonviolent 
criminals seek early parole and 
make it harder to charge juve- 
niles as adults, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reported. 

Earlier, Mark Zahner, execu- 
tive director of the District At- 
torneys Association, had said 
he understood Brown’s inten- 
tion to reduce the state’s prison 
population, under federal court 
scrutiny, but that the proposed 
sentencing changes are “too 
much, too sweeping,” the Los 
Angeles Times reported. 

Brown’s proposed initiative 
would overhaul rules regarding 
parole eligibility for inmates 
serving time for nonviolent 
crimes and good behavior cred- 
its for early release. 


condado fue debido principal- 
mente a un incremento en el 
numero de fallecimientos por 
enfermedades (hasta un 24%). 

Estas muertes representaron 
el 97% del aumento total de 
fallecimientos en las carceles 
del condado y las prisiones 
en el 2012. La tasa general de 
mortalidad en las carceles del 
condado aumento en un 4%, de 
123 muertes por cada 100.000 
presos en el 2011 a 128 muertes 
por cada 100,000 presos en el 
2012. 

El suicidio continuo siendo la 
causa principal de las muertes 


The initiative is an effort to 
return to indeterminate sen- 
tencing, said Patrick McGrath, 
Yuba County district attorney. 

“The emphasis has been on 
this not affecting violent of- 
fenders, but I think most mem- 
bers of the public would be 
surprised at what qualifies as 
a non-violent offense under the 
Penal Code,” McGrath told the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

In February, Sacramento 
Judge Shellyane Chang ruled 
that Attorney General Pamela 
Harris should not have allowed 
Brown to submit his substantial 
revisions to an existing initia- 
tive without additional review. 

The governor appealed 
Chang’s ruling to the state Su- 
preme Court on Feb. 25, warn- 
ing the justices that California’s 
long-term ability to comply 
with a federal court order to 
reduce its prison population 
hinged on voters being given a 
chance to approve his plan, the 
Times reported. 

“If the Superior Court’s or- 
der stands, the people will have 
been deprived of their right to 
use the initiative process to 
remedy problems that urgently 
require attention now,” Brown’s 
campaign attorneys wrote in 
their appeal. 

The District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation claimed the governor’s 


en las carceles del condado 
(40 suicidios por cada 100.000 
presos); sin embargo, la taza 
de suicidio disminuyo a un 4% 
en el 2012 y ha disminuido el 
17% a partir del 2000. Las en- 
fermedades cardiacas fueron la 
causa principal de las muertes 
en las carceles del condado, au- 
mentando a un 14% en el 2012. 

La tasa de mortalidad a causa 
del SIDA en las carceles del 
condado aumento de 2 muertes 
por cada 100,000 presos en 
el 2011 a 3 por cada 100,000 
presos en el 2012, el cual fue 
el primer aumento a partir del 


initiative would effectively re- 
peal nearly 40 years of deter- 
minant sentencing laws, and 
authorize parole hearings for 
an estimated 30,000 to 40,000 
felons. 

Their suit said the initiative 
would repeal Proposition 8, the 
Victims Bill of Rights, enacted 
by voters in June 1982. Propo- 
sition 8 uses prior felony con- 
victions to enhance any future 
criminal conviction. The pro- 
posed initiative would also ex- 
clude prior convictions in mak- 
ing prisoners eligible for parole. 

Adult felons who commit 
multiple crimes against mul- 
tiple victims would be eligible 
for early release similar to the 
procedure for as inmates who 
commit only one crime against 
one victim. 

Under the newly amended 
language, “alternative sentenc- 
es” involving increased pun- 
ishment like the Three Strikes 
Law would be excluded from 
the term of the current offense 
for many offenders. Thus, re- 
peat offenders would be eligible 
to apply for early release at the 
same time as inmates who have 
no criminal histories. 

The current initiative would 
give the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) unilateral and un- 
limited authority to award cred- 


2006. 

A pesar del aumento en el 
2012, las muertes por causa 
del SIDA han disminuido a un 
63% en las carceles desde el 
2000. La mayoria de las juris- 
dicciones carcelarias, las cuales 
forman el 81%, no reportaron 
muertes en el 2012, lo cual fue 
consistente en anos anteriores. 

En el 2012, existieron 3,351 
muertes en prisiones estatales, 
de las cuales el 78% ocurrieron 
en una correccional, lo cual se 
acerco al numero de muertes en 
el 2011 con 3,353. A pesar que el 
numero de fallecimientos en las 


its to all inmates, regardless of 
their charges or sentences, for 
good behavior and approved 
rehabilitative or educational 
achievements. 

In their mandate petition, 
California District Attorney 
Association claims that the 
Penal Code currently provides 
that most prisoners could apply 
for parole after serving only 50 
percent of their sentences. 

However, people convicted 
of violent crimes must serve 85 
percent of their time and those 
convicted of murder must serve 
100 percent. That’s at least 68 
percent of the California prison 
population, according to a 2012 
report from CDCR’s Offender 
Information Services Branch 
Estimates and Statistical Anal- 
ysis Section Data Analysis 
Unit. 

Brown’s initiative, called 
The Public Safety and Reha- 
bilitation Act of 2016, requires 
586,000 registered voter signa- 
tures to qualify for the Novem- 
ber 2016 ballot. 

The governor is termed out of 
office in 2018 and has $24 mil- 
lion in his campaign account to 
spend on his campaign, report- 
ed the Times. 

<x><x>o^<xxx><>c>o< xxx><>><x><c><x><>w 

For more information go to: 

jerrybrown.org/we_need_ 

yourhelp 


prisiones estatales permanecio 
constante, la tasa general de 
mortalidad en las prisiones 
incremento en un 2% en el 
2012. El aumento del 2011 al 
2012 fue ampliamente debido a 
la disminucion de la poblacion 
en las prisiones. 

El Departamento de Justicia 
de los Estados Unidos reporto 
que las personas de 55 anos o 
mayores, constituian el 55% de 
las muertes en las prisiones. 

Los presos masculinos repre- 
sentaron el 99% de los homici- 
dios ocurridos en las prisiones 
estatales del 2001 al 2012, en 
tanto que el suicidio fue la cau- 
sa mas inusual de muerte entre 
las mujeres encarceladas del 
2001 al 2012. 

Independientemente de las 
causas de muerte, los presos 
tenian una tasa de mortalidad 
mas alta en comparacion con 
las mujeres encarceladas. Con 
la excepcion de las muertes 
causadas por el SIDA, los pri- 
sioneros anglosajones tenian 
el promedio anual mas alto de 
mortalidad por enfermedades 
del 2001 al 2012. El porcentaje 
de muertes relacionadas con 
el SIDA fue alta entre los pri- 
sioneros afro-americanos (18 
muertes por cada 100,000 pri- 
sioneros estatales), lo cual fue 
dos veces mas alta en compara- 
cion con los presos hispanos o 
prisioneros de diferentes razas. 

Del 2001 al 2012, la tasa de 
suicidio entre los presos de 17 
anos o menores fue casi el doble 
con relacion a los presos de 
mayor edad. 

Las enfermedades cardiacas 
fue la causa principal de muerte 
entre los presos del condado. 
En tanto que el cancer fue la 
causa principal entre los presos 
estatales, con 10,122 muertes, 
seguido por las enfermedades 
cardiacas con 9,874 muertes. 

Las muertes por enferme- 
dad representaron mas de la 
mitad de las fatalidades en las 
carceles del condado en el 2012, 
mientras que las enfermedades 
cardiacas continuaron siendo la 
causa principal de mortalidad 
en las carceles del condado en 
ese mismo ano, con un 28%. 

-Traduccion 
por Tare Beltranchuc 
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NBC Report Sparks Death Row Debates 



File photo 

Death Row inmates enjoying their yard time on North Block’s rooftop 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The tiers of San Quentin’s 
Death Row have not been open 
to the public for more than 
five years. All of that changed 
in February. Alecia Reid from 
NBC’s San Francisco’s affili- 
ate was one of the first report- 
ers to recently see the current 
living conditions inside one 
of the world’s most notorious 
prisons. 

As she prepared for this 
unique encounter with the 
men living in the original Con- 
demned Row, Reid thought: 
“These inmates would be dis- 
respectful and shout inappro- 
priate things.” It was just the 
opposite. 

For a condemned inmate, 
life on Death Row is 23 hours 
a day locked in a four-by-10- 
foot cell. Keeping their sanity 
is the biggest challenge, Reid 
said. Some of men still claim 
their innocence. 

Charles Edward Crawford 
II told her, “I don’t know that 
there’s an amount of time that 
you can give a person for the 
crime I’m convicted of that 
would satisfy everyone; (it’s 


like) tossing people away.” 
Doug Clark insists he’s inno- 
cent of being the Sunset Killer. 

Since 1893, 422 convicts 
have been executed on San 
Quentin’s Death Row, either 
by hanging, the gas chamber or 
lethal injection. Clarence Ray 
Allen was the last person ex- 
ecuted in 10 years after spend- 
ing 23 years on these tiers. 

Stanley “Tookie” Williams, 
a founding member of the 
Crips, was also put to death 
in 2005 after Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger rejected 
clemency for him, she reported. 

In the past decade, the public 
support for capital punishment 
has dropped. The majority of 
inmates facing this sentence 
want executions abolished. “If 
you kill someone for a crime 
. . . that they may have commit- 
ted, what makes you different 
from a person that’s a murderer 
on the street?” Charles Smith 
asked. 

Most inmates spend an aver- 
age of 15 years on Death Row. 

Since the death penalty was 
reinstated in 1977, 102 con- 
demned men have died of nat- 
ural causes. There are 746 in- 
mates housed there today. Four 


men have been on Death Row 
for crimes committed in 1977. 
Today, the youngest inmate is 
23. The oldest is 85-year old 
David Carpenter. 

In 2014, U.S. District Judge 
Cormac J. Carney struck down 
the death penalty in California, 
not because he necessarily op- 
posed capital punishment, but 
rather because he found the de- 
lays so long that it amounted to 
cruel and unusual punishment. 


The 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed his decision, 
the Sacramento Bee reported. 

As the death penalty remains 
in limbo in California, signa- 
ture-gatherers are circulating 
petitions for two November 
ballot initiatives, one to abol- 
ish the death penalty and one 
to speed up the execution pro- 
cess. 

The abolition initiative will 
definitely qualify for the No- 


vember election, consultant 
Bill Zimmerman said. Chuck 
Orrock, proponent for the 
death penalty, said, “I’m feel- 
ing confident.” 

If both measures should 
pass, the state Constitution 
says the one initiative with 
the most votes will take prece- 
dence. According to the Bee, 
this legal concept has never 
been applied to competing 
death penalty measures. 


Initiatives Solicit Voters’ View About Death Penalty 


Signatures are being solic- 
ited for two November bal- 
lot initiatives that would ask 
California voters to speed up 
executions or repeal the death 
penalty. 

One of the initiatives would 
require the state Supreme 
Court to rule on capital cases 
within five years. It would also 
limit death penalty appeals, 
set strict deadlines for filing 
appeals and seek to expand the 
pool of death penalty lawyers. 

Any attorney who now 
accepts court appointments 
to represent impoverished 
defendants in criminal cases 
would also have to take on 
capital cases, regardless of 
experience, reported Bob 
Egelko of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Included in this proposal is 
a scheme that would disregard 
the commentary period re- 
quired by the state to approve 
a new single-drug execution 
method that would eliminate 
the current three-drug execu- 
tions. 

Egelko also reported that a 
rival initiative would repeal 
and replace the death penalty 
with life imprisonment with- 
out the possibility of parole. 

Sponsors for the abolition 
initiative have raised more 
than $1 million and both ini- 
tiatives will need 365,880 val- 
id signatures of registered vot- 
ers in 180 days in order to be 
placed on the November bal- 
lot, said criminal trial lawyer 
Charles Bell. 

Proponents supporting the 


elimination of capital punish- 
ment in the state of California 
saw death penalty sentences 
decline sharply in 2015. Ac- 
cording o the Death Penalty In- 
formation Center, “there were 
28 executions in six states, the 
fewest since 1991. There were 
49 death sentences in 2015,” a 
33 percent decline from what 
was already a 40 -year low. 

Three states, California, 
Florida and Alabama, ac- 
counted for more than half of 
all new death sentences in the 
country. The center reported 
“13 of the California death ver- 
dicts were concentrated in four 
Southern California counties.” 

Riverside County by itself 
imposed eight death sentenc- 
es, 16 percent of all the new 
death sentences in the nation 


and more than those that were 
imposed by any state except 
Florida. The center’s report 
shows “two-thirds of the 28 
people executed in 2015 ex- 
hibited symptoms of severe 
mental illness, intellectual 
disability, the debilitating ef- 
fects of extreme trauma and 
abuse or some combination of 
the three.” 

More than 20 percent of 
death sentence imposed since 
2010 were handed down by 
non-unanimous juries. This is 
a practice barred in all states 
except Florida, Alabama and 
Delaware. Those states col- 
lectively have” imposed 16 
percent of death penalty cases 
in the nation. However, more 
than a quarter of all death 
sentences in 2015 were cases 


Prison Recidivism Statistics are ‘Misleading ’ 


By Marcus Henderson 
Sports Editor 

Some criminal justice 
experts say a federal report 
on prison recidivism is 
misleading. 

Critics who circulated the 
report online argued that the 
conventional wisdom about 
recidivism in America is flatly 
wrong. 

In reality, two out of three 
people who serve time in pris- 
on never come back, and only 
1 1 percent come back multiple 
times, according to a Nov. 
2015 article in Slate. 

The Bureau of Justice 
Statistics (BJS) report in April 
2014 covered data from 30 
states, including California. It 
estimated recidivism patterns 
of 404,638 persons - about 
a fourth from California- 
released from 2005-2010, from 
state prisons. 


Prisoners released within 
three years were re-arrested at 
67.8 percent, and 76.6 percent 
were re-arrested within five- 
years, according to the report. 

An estimated 28.6 percent 
of inmates were arrested for 
a violent offense within five- 
years; 1.7 percent were for 
rape or sexual assault and 23.0 
percent for assault. 

The majority of prisoners 
released were arrested for a 
public order offense, like fail- 
ure to appear, obstruction of 
justice or a legal response to 
probation or parole violations. 

An estimated 39.9 percent 
were arrested for some other 
public order offenses, which 
included drunkenness, disor- 
derly conduct, liquor law vio- 
lation or a family-related of- 
fense. 

By the fifth year, the recidi- 
vism rates for violent or drug 
crimes were lower for Whites 


and Hispanics than for Blacks. 

The recidivism rates for 
males were higher than fe- 
males, regardless of the incar- 
ceration offense or the recidi- 
vism period, according to the 
report. 


“Following 
Incarceration, 
Most Released 
Offenders Never 
Return to Prison ” 


Slate staff writer Leon 
Neyfakh wrote the article 
on the federal study, citing 
a recent paper published 
in the journal “Crime & 
Delinquency,” under the title 
“Following Incarceration, 


Most Released Offenders 
Never Return to Prison.” 

The paper was produced 
by researchers at a public 
policy firm, Abt Associates 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

Neyfakh highlighted a 
phone conversation with 
William Rhodes from Abt in 
his article. 

The discrepancy between 
Abt’s findings and the federal 
report, according to Rhodes, 
is that the BJS used a sample 
population in which repeat of- 
fenders were overrepresented. 

“In truth what you have 
is two groups of offend- 
ers: those who repeatedly do 
crimes and accumulate in 
prisons because they get re- 
captured, re-convicted and 
re-sentenced; and those who 
are much lower risk, and most 
of them will go to prison once 
and not come back,” Rhodes 
said. 


in which juries did not unani- 
mously recommend death, the 
center reported. 


“I believe it highly 
likely that the 
death penalty 
violates the Eight 
Amendment” 


“At least 70 Death Row pris- 
oners with execution dates in 
2015 received stays, reprieves 
or commutations, 2.5 times the 
numbers who were executed.” 
The number of executions 
dropped by 20 percent compared 
to 2014 from 35 to 28, “mark- 
ing the first time in 24 years 
that fewer than 30 executions 
were carried out in the United 
States,” the center reported. 

“Most states in the union have 
abandoned the death penalty in 
law or in practice,” according to 
a report by the Charles Hamilton 
Houston Institute for Race 
and Justice at Harvard Law 
School. The report shows 33 
jurisdictions, including 30 states 
and the District of Columbia, 
the federal government and 
the U.S. military, have either 
formally eliminated the death 
penalty or have not carried out 
an execution in the last nine 
years. 

In 2015, a Religion Research 
Institute’s survey revealed 
that when asked the policy 
question which sentence they 
preferred as punishment for 
people of murder, “a majority of 
Americans favored life without 
parole over the death penalty.” 

In the opinion of U. S . Supreme 
Court Justice Stephen Breyer, 
“I believe it highly likely that 
the death penalty violates the 
Eighth Amendment.” 

-Charles David Henry 
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Type of Flowers Sent to Loved Ones 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

“April showers bring May 
flowers,” but what type of flow- 
ers would the men in blue send 
to their loved ones? And in 
what color? No one flower or 
color stood out. 

Sam Johnson: “I would send 
my wife long-stem black roses. 
I know they are actually very 
dark blue or purple roses, but at 
first glance, they look black.” 

Stephen Pascascio: “I would 
send lilies to someone I love. I 
would choose pink lilies.” 

Wayne Villafranco: “I 
would send long-stem red roses 
to a woman.” 

William Tolbert: “I would 
send anything but red roses. I 
would prefer to send tulips of 


any color.” 

Jesus Flores: “I think car- 
nations are beautiful. I would 
send carnations to the women 
I love in my life: my mom, my 
grandmother, my wife, and my 
aunts.” 

Chris Brown: “I would send 
a mixture of different flowers. 
They would be purple, yellow, 
and red flowers.” 

Christopher Scull: “I love 
my mom and my girlfriend very 
much, with all my heart. So I 
would send them long- stem red 
roses.” 

Jose Rivera: “I would send 
my girlfriend red roses because 


it is the traditional sign of ro- 
mantic love. I might also send 
her purple or bluish roses. I 
would send my mom a mixture 
of red, pink, and white roses 
but for family or loved ones, I 
would send a variety of flow- 
ers in a variety of colors. I’ve 
learned that any flowers are ap- 
preciated.” 

Shakur Ross: “I would send 
red roses mixed with blue vio- 
lets to my loved ones.” 

Quenton Walker: “It de- 
pends who I send the flowers 
to. I would send a friend white 
roses, but I would send my girl 
long-stem red roses.” 


• April is the first of four months in a year with 30 
days. This year, April has five Fridays and five 
Saturdays. 

• April Fool’s Day is on Friday, April 1, Tax Day 
(IRS filing deadline) is on Friday, April 15, Earth 
Day is on Friday, April 22, and Administrative 
Professionals Day is on Wednesday, April 27. 

• For the Christian community, the Feast of the Divine 
Mercy is on Sunday, April 3, and the Annunciation 
of the Lord is on Monday, April 4. 

• For members of the Jewish Community, Passover 
begins at sundown on Friday, April 22. 

• The World Almanac notes April is National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month, National Humor Month, 
and Stress Awareness Month 

• There are two astrological signs in April: Aries, the 
sign of the Ram (March 21 to April 19) and Taurus, 
the sign of the Bull (April 20 to May 20). 

• April’s birthstone is the diamond. 


Topic of Discussion: Felons ’ Voting Rights Part 1 


Yard Talk 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Many people are disgusted 
with America’s problems, yet 
they neglect the one remedy 
they have to do something about 
them - voting, a group of San 
Quentin inmates concluded. 

Felon voting rights vary 
widely from state to state. In 
California, convicted felons 
cannot vote while in jail, in 
prison or on parole. They re- 
gain voting rights after clear- 
ing parole. 

Those sitting in the county 
jail awaiting an outcome of 
their case can still vote if they 
aren’t on parole, according 
to Joe Paul of the Jericho 
Vocational Center. 

Despite not being able to 
vote themselves, inmates 
John “Yayah” Johnson, Jamie 
Sanchez and Eric Curtis met 
on San Quentin’s Lower Yard 
discussed the importance and 
power of the ballot box. (This 
is the first of a two-part series.) 

Q. The last election had 
a low turnout. Why do you 
believe people aren’t voting? 

Johnson: “I think it is defi- 
nitely voters’ apathy, but part 
of the problem is people aren’t 


A Correctional Counselor 
(CC1) may not receive general 
or laudatory chronos (form 
128-B) and certificates from in- 
mates. Those documents must 
be submitted directly to the 
Records Department by the pro- 
gram sponsors. 

“This has always been the 
rule,” said General Population 
Associate Warden J. Lawson. 
“The staff sponsors or volunteer 
sponsors must submit the chro- 
nos or certificates to Inmate 
Records to be scanned. This is 
to make sure that no fraudulent 
documents make it into their 
Central File (C-File).” 

Inmates may be given a hard 
copy of the chronos or certifi- 
cate for their own records, how- 
ever. 

Several dozen programs 


being told about how powerful 
their vote is in local and federal 
elections. Felons can’t vote, 
but that could be changed by a 
ballot proposition. In some of 
these close elections, had fel- 
ons been allowed to vote, they 
would have turned the tide.” 


“When it’s a 
whole group 
banding together, 
voting can have 
an impact” 


Allowing felons to vote 
would restore the right to well 
over 4 million Americans in 
the communities most neglect- 
ed by politicians, according to 
a Sentencing Project Report. 
It was titled: “State-Level Es- 
timate of Felon Disenfran- 
chisement in the United States, 
2010” by Christopher Uggen 
and Sarah Shannon. 

Curtis: “They just took the 
ex-con box off job applications. 
If you had that same push to get 
felons to vote, we would win.” 

Sanchez: “People who are 


and classes are offered at San 
Quentin and after completing 
or graduating, certificates and/ 
or chronos are issued to inmate 
participants. For many years, 
inmates got used to submitting 
copies of their program chronos 
and certificates to their counsel- 
ors to have them placed in their 
permanent C-File. 

Subsequently, inmate re- 
cords, including C-File, have 
transitioned from traditional pa- 
per files to paperless computer 
files where all documents must 
be “scanned” in. 

“This will cause some delay 
in getting our old laudatory doc- 


immigrants or have criminal 
records can’t vote (in many 
states). In Mexico, people 
stopped voting because they 
believe it is pointless. It’s set 
up, and the vote doesn’t really 
count.” 

Over 5.85 million Americans 
cannot take part in an election 
because of laws that bar con- 
victed felons from voting, ac- 
cording to the Sentencing Proj- 
ect Report. 

Curtis: “We passed Prop. 
36, then the courts came with 
totally different rules about 
who it applies to. It’s a tricky 
issue. ..even if you voted for 
something, the courts can use 
their interpretation. . .that’s 
why people of color don’t trust 
voting.” 

Sanchez: “I think there is a 
mentality that politicians are 
prioritizing what is politically 
correct over prioritizing the 
right thing to do. They built 
this tough-on-crime idea that 
criminals need to be in prison 
forever, so it’s hard to go back 
on their campaign pledges and 


uments into our C-File,” said M. 
Nguyen, Men’s Advisory Coun- 
cil (MAC) secretary. 

“For those men who still have 
paper copies of chronos and 
certificates, they must go back 
to the staff or volunteer spon- 
sor who signed them and ask 
that sponsor to turn them into 
Records for scanning,” said 
Nguyen. 

“It will be a challenge, how- 
ever, for chronos and certifi- 
cates signed by staff or volun- 
teers who no longer work at San 
Quentin. The MAC will seek to 
find a solution for that issue.” 

-Angelo Falcone 


do what is actually better for 
society.” 

Q. Do you believe voting 
makes a difference? 

Johnson: “I absolutely think 
voting makes a difference, at 
least on a local level. Politi- 
cians don’t always do their 
jobs, but when they don’t, we 
can vote them out. Gray Davis 
was ousted (from the gover- 
nor’s job) through recall. That 
shows the vote is relevant.” 

Sanchez: “When it’s a whole 
group banding together, voting 
can have an impact. When you 


By Wesley Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

Eighteen students have grad- 
uated from the First Step Bible 
class, a 10-week program of 
Holy Scripture study at the San 
Quentin Protestant Chapel. 

It was the first phase of a 
12-month program aimed at 
preparing the students to be- 
come ministers. 

The initial classes cover intro- 
ductions to the Old Testament 
and New Testament of the Bible. 

“This class has provided me 
with a solid foundation to con- 
tinue to move forward on my 
journey,” said student Timothy 
Holmes. “I wanted to learn as 
much as I can about my Lord 
and Savior and develop a closer 
work with Him.” 

The course was started by 
inmate/teacher Curtis Roberts 
about a year and half ago. He 
said he started this class be- 
cause “God wanted to tell them 
He loves them.” 

Inmate Robert Barnes said, 
“I joined this program within 
a few weeks of coming to San 
Quentin. Our class began with 
a group of men unknown to 


are an individual, it makes you 
feel like nobody.” 

Curtis: “People of color are 
more apprehensive of voting 
because they don’t think it 
works for them. They don’t see 
a change in their environment.” 

Johnson: “We have this idea 
in America that voting doesn’t 
matter because politicians 
control everything, and that’s 
not true. The government is 
for the people, by the people. 
We have the power to protest, 
get signatures and vote. If we 
ain’t happy, we can change 
leadership.” 

In the concluding part of 
this series, the Yard Talk panel 
will discuss ways to motivate 
people to return to the polls. 


one another. We became close 
brothers who are there for one 
another, which I’ve received, 
and what I love about this 
program.” 

Assistant teacher Stephan 
Pascascio said, “We are prepar- 
ing, going through these steps 
as going to war for God.” 

In addition to Holmes 
and Barnes, the graduating 
students included Oscar 
Arana, Troy Dunmore, Perry 
Herron, Timothy Hicks, 
Eddie Hollingsworth, James 
Jenkins, Sam Johnson, Stephan 
Pascascio, Pete Rook, Nathaniel 
Sparks, Anthony Thomas, 
Phuoc Vong, Javier Wesson, 
Rodney Williams, Steven Harris 
and Vadin Zakharchenko. 

The course points out the Old 
Testament has 39 books - the 
first five books are law, the next 
12 books are history, the next 
five books are poetry, the next 
five books are major prophecy 
and the last 12 are minor proph- 
ecy. 

The students learn the New 
Testament has 27 books about 
Jesus and his Apostles and 
writers of first-hand events with 
Jesus and life. 


What You Need to Know About 
Your Laudatory 128-B Chronos 


MAC Corner 


18 SQ Students 
Graduate from 
Scripture Study 
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Living in a Perpetual State of War 


Book Review 



JOHNNY GOT HIS GDN 
BY DALTON TRUMBO 


By Juan Haines 
Staff Writer 

Whether or not Americans 
know it, we have been living in 
a state of perpetual war since 
the 1950s. We have gotten used 
to it and it has a distinct affect 
on how we think about every- 
thing from what’s good or bad, 
right or wrong, or how we treat 
each other. 

Each of these matters is 
acknowledged and addressed 
through the hopes, persistence, 
and dark humor of protagonist 
Joe Bonham, a casualty of 
World War I, in the National 
Book Award winner, “Johnny 
Got His Gun,” (1939) by Dalton 
Trumbo. 

War survivor Joe Bonham 
is left without arms or legs, is 
deaf, blind, and without speech. 
Joe refused to accept the conse- 
quences of perpetual war and 
found a way to tell it. His mind 
was the only thing he had left 
and he had to find something 
to use it for... He only lay and 
tapped his message over and 
over again to people on the out- 
side who didn’t understand. 


Joe is a sympathetic char- 
acter, who is easy to pull for 
during his long struggle to 
overcome his living conditions. 
It is a struggle illuminated by 
understanding the dark truth 
behind a witty writing style, 
heavily dependent upon the 
concept of telling time and giv- 
ing readers plenty of time to 
think. 

Trumbo slyly asks readers 
What do you want? through 
Joe’s character, who responds 
by saying Let me out of here 
and take me hack into the 
world. 

Trumbo argues that the an- 
swer from anyone to What do 
you want? is centered on a state 
of happiness. 

It doesn’t matter if you’re 
locked up, the wealthiest per- 
son on the planet, or material- 
istically and/or spiritually the 
poorest; happiness is centered 
on various forms of freedom 
from restraints, which are cher- 


ished states of being for the liv- 
ing. 

“Johnny Got His Gun” 
delivers a strong impact for 
anyone incarcerated; especially 
those doing time in isolation. It’s 
a book that forces incarcerated 
readers to understand fully 
what it means to do time, to 
tell time, to understand the 
meaning of life through time — 
perhaps even better than how 
Viktor E. Frankl, author of 
“Man’s Search for Meaning” 
defined all of these elements of 
finding purpose in life. 

Frankl, who survived a World 
War II concentration camp, 
wrote of how he survived one 
day to the next through future 
possibilities and understanding 
the limitations of the present. 
“Johnny Got His Gun” takes 
readers on a political ride that 
bears a distinct anti-war mes- 
sage, which is quite a bit more 
than Frankl’s WWII deep re- 
flections about enduring the ev- 


eryday trau- 
mas inflicted 
by authori- 
ties. Trum- 
bo not only 
wants the 
powers-that- 
be to be ac- 
countable for 
all citizens; 
he want those 
who march 
patriotically 
off to war to 
know exactly 
what they are 
getting into. 

Under- 
standing 
yourself and 
your position 
in life is im- 
portant, no 
matter where 
you’re living. 

And, know- 
ing your im- 
pact on the 
world, along 
with your place, is just as im- 
portant. 

The blacklisted Trumbo 
wrote more than 60 screen- 


plays, including “Spartacus”, 
“Exodus”, “Papillon” and the 
Academy Awarding-winning 
“The Brave One.” 


Police Dramas Skew Views of the Justice System 


Watch This 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

The new FOX series 
“Lucifer” depicts a lopsided 
view of America’s criminal 
justice system, but that may be 
the least of its sins. 

In “Lucifer,” Laura German 
plays Chloe Decker, a homi- 
cide detective who struggles to 
be taken seriously by her male 
co-workers. Tom Ellis plays 
Lucifer Morningstar, the fallen 
angel and beguiler extraordi- 
nary. Morningstar is the dark 
half of his and Decker’s buddy 
cop-consultant team — think 
ABC’s hit show “Castle,” but 
replace author Richard Castle 
with the Devil. 

Lucifer loves quips and sex (in 
that order). What distinguishes 
him from Richard Castle is his 
obsessive compulsion to punish 
criminals and bad people who 
always turn out to be one and 
the same. 

The SQ Reviews team meets 
in a lot between the Education 
Department and San Quentin 
News. The team discusses how 
the mainstream media romanti- 
cizes corruption in law enforce- 
ment. Members of SQ Reviews 
have also been watching FOX’s 
“Second Chance” and NBC’s 
“Shades of Blue,” two shows 
featuring corrupt police offi- 
cers as protagonists whom the 
viewer should support. 

“Lucifer falls into the same 
category as these other corrupt 
cop shows,” I said. “How is it in 
the age of Black Lives Matters 
that media still cast corrupt au- 
thority figures as heroes?” 

“They’re playing to the con- 
fusion in society,” replied Juan 
Meza. “Everybody knows that 
there’s something wrong with 
our justice system. They think 
it’s the criminal, and so they 
cheer for the dirty cop - been 
that way since Dirty Harry,” 
said Meza. He added that au- 


diences don’t want to see that 
some cops represent the prob- 
lems with the justice system. 

“Yeah, it’s hard for people to 
see problems with law enforce- 
ment,” said Jonathan Chiu. 
“They’re blinded by the Bernie 
Madoffs of the world. I mean, 
look at O.J. Simpson. The 
majority of America thought 
he was guilty and his acquit- 
tal gives the average person 
the impression that this kind 
of thing happens all the time. 
They think guilty people in 
court aren’t punished, so the 
public gets outraged and says, 
‘Lock everybody up. We don’t 
care how you do it. We just 
want criminals in jail.’” 

“Your O.J. example does 
happen all the time,” DeWeaver 
said. “Millionaires get away 
with crimes, but the thing is 
the 2.3 million people in prison 
today aren’t millionaires. Some 
are even innocent and wouldn’t 
be in prison if they’d had $5,000 
to hire an average attorney.” 

Contrary to the view that law 
enforcement is powerless to 
bring law breakers to justice, 
the members of SQ Reviews 
know how effective the crimi- 
nal justice system is at obtain- 
ing convictions. It is so effec- 
tive that defendants don’t even 
have to be guilty. 

The National Registry of Ex- 
onerations (exonerationregis- 
try.org) registered 873 exonera- 
tions that took place between 
1989 and 2012, including 10 
exonerations that occurred af- 
ter the person’s execution. Be- 
tween 2012 and 2014 the rate 
of registered exonerations in- 
creased by 46 percent to 1,304, 
and in 2015 registration set the 
record for a single year with 149 
exonerations. 

This is just registered 
exonerations. The National 
Registry of Exonerations 
investigated 1,170 exonerations 
(exonerations they don’t include 


in their register) that occurred 
“after it was discovered that 
police officers had deliberately 
framed dozens or hundreds of 
innocent defendants.” 

Some people may think the 
2,623 exonerations is a small 


By Marcus Henderson 
Sports Editor 

California’s prison system 
says it is testing ion scan- 
ners and drug sniffing dogs to 
screen people who visit prison- 
ers in 11 correctional facilities. 

The plan is to amend regu- 
lations to require visitors “to 
submit to contraband and/or 
metal detection devices. .and/ 
or electronic drug detectors 
including, but not limited to, 
ion scanners,” the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation reports. 

CDCR asserts these regula- 
tions will stop the flow of con- 
traband, namely drugs and cell 
phones, into the prisons, ac- 
cording to a January 2015 opin- 
ion column by Gina L. Clayton. 

She is executive director 
of the Essie Justice Group, 
an Oakland-based group of 
women with incarcerated 
loved ones. Its goals are to 
empower women and end mass 
incarceration. 

These new procedures af- 
fect women disproportionately, 
Clayton said. Women and chil- 
dren make up the majority who 
visit prisons and these proce- 
dures place extra burdens on 


number when compared with 
the 2.3 million people in prison, 
but we invite such citizens 
to read Bryan Stevenson’s 
“Just Mercy” to discover how 
crushingly difficult it is for 
an innocent citizen to secure 


them, she added. 

Visitors already endure long 
drives and may have their cars 
searched in the prison parking 
lot. Once inside, they are sub- 
jected to pat downs, metal de- 
tectors and having their clothes 
examined for dress code com- 
pliance. 

This can leave the visitor con- 
fused, humiliated and broken, 
some family members have told 
the Essie Justice Group. 

These new policies further 
discourage visitation, Clayton 
contends. The Essie Group urg- 
es the state to find more effec- 
tive and a less humiliating ap- 
proach to keeping prisons safe 
from contraband other than 
dogs and strip searches. 

The CDCR 2016-2017 budget 
proposal states, “In the event 
of a positive ion scan, visitors 
. . . will be given the option of a 
millimeter wave full body scan 
to detect drugs or contraband 
concealed beneath clothing. 
If visitors refuse the ... mil- 
limeter wave body scan, they 
will be allowed a non-contact 
visit.” 

CDCR is requesting $7.9 
million for additional equip- 
ment and staffing for its En- 
hanced Drug and Contraband 


exoneration in the United 
States. 

After you’ve read “Just 
Mercy,” please answer this: 
For every 146 exonerated in 
a record year like 2015, how 
many thousands weep in their 
cells because their stories of 
innocence aren’t clear-cut 
enough, procedurally valid 
enough, for exoneration by our 
murky system? 


Interdiction Program (EDCIP). 

In 2014-15, the Legislature 
approved a two-year limited- 
term funding of $5.2 million 
per year for the department to 
implement its EDCIP program. 

CDCR chose to place its ED- 
CIP pilot program in 11 insti- 
tutions. The pilot placement is 
to gather understanding of the 
effectiveness of the program 
through the department’s vary- 
ing custody levels, including 
male, female, camps and re- 
ception center facilities. 

The department’s canine 
program statewide currently 
has 49 canine teams located 
in the Northern, Central and 
Southern California regions, 
according to the CDCR budget 
proposal. 

The department has extend- 
ed the written public comment 
period to April regarding the 
proposed amendments and the 
canine searches. 

Clayton said that visitation 
protects society as a whole; it 
helps inmates stay out of trou- 
ble and engage in rehabilitative 
programs. Those inmates who 
maintain loving and positive 
relationships with family are 
less likely to re-offend, studies 
show. 


CDCR Implements Pilot 
Program for Screening Visitors 
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Dungeons and Dragons on the Mainline 



Photo by Ralphaele Casale 


Jim Kitlas, Mike Oryall, George Cole-El, Gerry Grimes and Paul Stauffer 


By Marcus Henderson 
Sports Editor 

The “gamer” phenomenon 
has invaded the San Quentin 
Mainline. A group of multira- 
cial, multicultural prisoners has 
forged a deep bond over Dun- 
geons and Dragons and an array 
of cardboard character games. 

“A lot of people think we are 
a bunch of nerds, but we are 
gamers. This is how we choose 
to spend our time and use our 
creativity,” said George “Merso” 
Cole-El. 

The non-electronic games are 
fantasy based, where players 
take on the roles of heroes. Usu- 
ally a group of six to seven play- 
ers sets out on different “danger- 
ous” adventures. 

The player who sets the scene 
or paints the mental picture is 
known as the Dungeon Master. 

The Dungeon Master decides 
the threats the players will face 
and the rewards they will receive 
for accomplishing the quest. 

“These games have real cre- 
ativity,” said Cole-El. “All the 
creatures are mystical, and they 
do combat. I actually get my 
anger issues out through these 
games.” 

Most of the games are about 
role-playing, where the play- 
ers name their own characters. 
They decide their personalities, 
abilities and what weapons they 
carry. 

They can choose standard 
weapons like long swords, battle 
axes and long bows that can be 
upgraded with magic spells by a 
wizard. 

“It’s like playing a video game 
or reading a book,” said Gerry 
Grimes. “I choose my characters 
that reflect my personality. I like 
the hands-on battles. I’m not 
into the wizards.” 


The games are math-based. 
They roll different shaped dice 
that decide the stage of combat, 
character powers and armor 
class. 

“You have to image yourself 
in a field, with different crea- 
tures popping up. Elements of 
rain and thunder in the back- 
ground and battles are taking 
place. The dice gives hits and 
damage points then you add 
or subtract those points,” said 
Vance “DT” Farland. 

He said the games give him 
a chance to use his imagination 
and bring out different parts of 
his personality though his char- 
acters. 

The creatures that might pop 
up are animals, devils, demons 
and angels. 

Bat Swarm is a huge bat with 


100 high-pitched sounds that 
fill the air and a mass of small 
meat-eating bats with a thirst for 
blood. 

You have Lillenn, a seductive 
winged fairy with a snake body 
from the waist down. There’s 
also a demon named Urock, a 
mix of man and a gigantic vul- 
ture. 

There are thousand of crea- 
tures that vary from game to 
game. The groups play “Path- 
finder”, “World of Darkness” 
and “Rift.” There are also a 
movie and video-theme games 
like “Star Wars” and “Doom.” 
All the rules are similar to Dun- 
geon and Dragons with dice and 
character sheets. 

The guys decorated old Scrab- 
ble pieces as figurines to maneu- 
ver around the board to resemble 


the combat. 

The games are a cross be- 
tween chess, Monopoly and 
Risk. 

“After being a cancer in so- 
ciety, you get to play the hero,” 
said Justus Evans. “That gives 
you a different perspective of 
society. Now I have a deeper 
respect for people, property and 
humanity.” 

The role-playing is therapeu- 
tic for some of the guys; they 
become their ideal person, re- 
lieving aggression by using their 
words and imagination. They 
also can escape to different di- 
mensions. 

“Star Wars” and “Rift” propel 
gamers into a futuristic outer 
space, to battle space creatures, 
spaceships and robots. 

They can become were- 


wolves, vampires and witches in 
the “World of Darkness.” They 
even fight zombie dogs and 
monsters in “Doom.” 

“These games help you inter- 
act with a variety of people, and 
that builds your social skills,” 
said Evans. “No matter your age 
or what you’re into, everybody 
is equal when they come to the 
table.” 

Another popular game is 
“Magic: The Gathering”. In- 
stead of dice, it’s played with 
cards. There are more than 
5,000 cards that have pictures 
of lands, creatures and spells. 
The player has to build a deck 
of 40 to 60 cards with which to 
play. Lacking the original cards, 
the men transformed mountains 
of pinochle cards to replicate 
the game. Land cards represent 
money and have color codes. 
You can buy artifacts, spells and 
enchantments that the gamers 
make up. 

“It’s like ‘Lord of the Rings’,” 
said Farland. Just like with vid- 
eo games, with each game you 
can reach different levels, de- 
pending on the experience you 
gain. 

“You gain experience points 
when you defeat creatures, com- 
plete the story objective and use 
your problem-solving skill,” 
said Michael “Sparky” Lain. 

The game is over when the 
mission is accomplished and 
your character is still alive. 

“A lot of people think we are 
wasting our time,” said Cole-El. 
“We are learning to multi-task, 
how to think on our feet and di- 
plomacy.” 

“We want to bring the bonds 
of unity back. We have an open- 
door policy. We’re not a clique; 
we are welcoming, because in 
the end, the heroes are supposed 
to win.” 


Parolee Finds Redemption Through Basketball 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

For Jamaal Lee, education 
was unimportant in his hoop 
dreams, and he wound up in 
prison. Now, at age 33, he’s 
redeemed himself by securing 
a Vanguard University basket- 
ball scholarship with his focus 
on getting his degree. 

Lee is in pursuit of a bach- 
elor’s degree in order to be- 
come a teacher and a coach, 
according to an article in the 
Daily Pilot newspaper. 

“When I realized I wanted 
to further my coaching expe- 
rience and my resume wasn’t 
strong enough to do what I 
knew I wanted to do, school 
became an option,” Lee said. 
“And I thought basketball 
could be part of that too. I 
knew I could still play.” 

As a youth growing up in 
Long Beach and South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles, he chased 
the allure of a spot on a NBA 
team. However, academics 
and logistics kept Lee off his 
high school team, and failing 
to remain eligible ended his 
attempt to play for the College 
of the Canyons in 2002. 

Lee’s subsequent attempt to 
play for New Mexico High- 
lands University ended with 


his arrest and conviction. 

“My mom will tell you that 
all I ever cared about was bas- 
ketball,” said Lee. “She’d al- 
ways tell me I needed a Plan 
B. But I never saw past Plan 
A, which was basketball. I 
wanted to play in the NBA. 
But, I was finally sane enough 
to appreciate what education 
could do for me. And once I 
saw that, I’ve been going hard 
after that degree.” 

Potholes littered the path to 
getting his degree. The father 
of two daughters started out at 
Orange Coast College (OCC). 
At the time, he was separated 
from his wife when he made 
the decision to forsake work- 
ing to play basketball. Lee 
said that “accelerated the di- 
vorce process.” 

Additionally, Lee had to sit 
out the 2014-2015 season with 
Orange Coast College due to 
an eligibility stipulation that 
required he maintain a 4.0 
grade-point average and take 
19 units. 

Lee’s basketball talent and 
hard work earned him the 
scholarship to start his junior 
year with Vanguard Univer- 
sity. He averaged 17.1 points 
and led the state with 12.7 re- 
bounds per game. 

The 6-foot-3 utility player 


recorded a triple-double for 
the OOC Pirates when Coach 
Steve Spencer started Lee at 
point guard. He had 17 points, 
15 rebounds and 10 assists. 
He has dropped 29 points 
twice and once grabbed 22 re- 
bounds. 

He’s a unique player, Spen- 
cer said. “He’s our best scorer, 
rebounder, passer and leader 
and not just because he is old- 
er, but because of how he is 
and how he plays. He handles 
himself in a classy, dignified 
mature way.” 

His performance on the ball 
court and in the classroom 
earned him the Vanguard 
scholarship. 

“You always have to ask 
questions any time you are in- 
terested in signing a guy who 
doesn’t take the traditional 
path to get here,” Vanguard 
Coach Rhett Soliday said. 
“But the more I got to know 
Jamaal and spend time with 
him, the more I believe not 
only is he the right fit for the 
special community that Van- 
guard is, he’s going to add a 
ton to it. He is going to be a re- 
freshing and energizing pres- 
ence in our community.” 

Lee signed a letter of intent 
to play for Vanguard Univer- 
sity in Costa Mesa on Jan. 22. 


His mother Mavis McKnight 
and OCC Coach Spencer were 
by his side, smiling. 

“I’m just so proud of him,” 
McKnight said. “I’m proud of 
the man he has turned out to 
be and the fact that he pushed 
through and didn’t give up. 


He’s had this dream, and he is 
on this journey to make that 
dream come true. When we’re 
young, we don’t always get it. 
We have to grow into stuff. I’d 
say he is working Plan B now, 
and things are coming togeth- 
er for him.” 



OUR ROAD 

PRISON PROJECT 


FREE WORK SHOP FOR FAMILIES OF LIFERS 
REGISTER AT: ourroadprisonproject.org 

Housing: Prison to Community: 

Wed., April 13, 6-8 PM 
Satellite Affordable Housing Associates 
Madison at 14th Apartments 
160 14th Street 
Oakland, CA 94612 
New Laws: New Opportunities: 
Speaker: Keith Wattley 
Wed., May 11, 6-8 PM 
Oakland City Hall 
City Council Chambers 
1 Frank Ogawa Plaza 
Oakland, CA 94612 
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Giants’ Pitchers Winding Up 


By Marcus Henderson 
Sports Editor 

The San Quentin Giants 
baseball team is entering spring 
training with two of its best 
pitchers ready to unleash their 
powerful arms. Jeff “Duey” 
Dumont and John Appley will be 
ready to keep batters off balance 
while playing the sport they say 
makes them better people. 

Dumont believes that sports 
at San Quentin is one of the best 
self-help groups. 

“You get to interact with peo- 
ple from different backgrounds 
and religions,” said Dumont. 
“That helps you understand oth- 
ers. You learn how to compro- 
mise.” 

Dumont credits his pitch- 
ing coaches over the years with 
teaching him the right way to 
play. 

“This is a team, and I have 
a job to do just like everybody 
else,” said Dumont. 

Dumont said the keys to 
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Jeff “Duey” Dumont 


winning are that you have to 
have a positive dugout and 
that you play with confidence, 
whether you are at the plate or 
on the mound. 

“You can’t let your emotions 
get away from you and stay 
patient,” said Dumont. 

Dumont thinks he has a legiti- 
mate chance to parole with the 


passing of new youth offender 
rules. 

“It’s not a day that goes by 
where you wish you can take 
back the things you did as a 
kid,” said Dumont. “You just 
have to make amends for those 
bad decisions.” 

Appley added, “Knowing I 
took someone’s life, I owe it to 
my victim to live an honest and 
forthright life, the best I possi- 
bly can live.” 

“Being a baseball player you 
have to put your ego aside. You 
have to take constructive criti- 
cism. You have to know they 
are not attacking you personally 
but helping you become a better 
player.” 

He said the best teams win 
because they play together. 

“I try to limit my walks. I 
don’t like putting guys on base 
that didn’t work for it. But, if I 
get in a jam, I know I have a de- 
fense behind me,” said Appley. 

“Growing up, I had anger 
issues after my family moved 


to Iowa. I was 11 years old, 
and I didn’t want to be there. 
Now looking back, it was super 
petty,” said Appley. 

Appley returned to California 
at age of 18. He was drinking 
and doing drugs, which ulti- 
mately led to the crime. 

“I thought moving back would 
solve the problem. But things 
stayed the same because I stayed 
the same. I don’t blame anyone 
but myself,” said Appley. 

He credits programs like Ad- 
diction Recovery Counseling 
and AA for helping him to un- 
derstand the factors that led to 
his abuse of drugs and alcohol. 

Appley said he recognizes 
these social skills reduce harm- 
ful behavior. 

“I’m just grateful to be at a 
place like San Quentin where 
you have a lot of programs.” 

He said the baseball program 
helps in rehabilitation because it 
provides a healthy, competitive 
environment where outside 
visitors can interact with 
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John Appley 

incarcerated people. 

“It’s about communication to 
let people know we changed and 
that we are remorseful for the 
things we did,” said Appley. 


Brian Asey Hangs Up His Crown 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

At the start of the San Quentin 
Kings 2016 basketball tryouts, 
one person was notably missing 
- last year’s team captain, Brian 
Asey. 

“A legend retires,” said Kings 
Head Coach Orlando Harris. 

“I am retiring because my 
body won’t let me play at the lev- 
el I want to play at,” said Asey. 
“Also, I am so busy. Basketball 
is my outlet; I really don’t want 
to retire, but I want to give some 
others guys a chance to experi- 
ence what I experienced as a 
King. I could still play.” 

The Kings are a 40 and older 
basketball team. They play 
against outside community 
members, who come into the 
prison on Saturday afternoons. 
For incarcerated men over 
40, being on the Kings is like 
playing for the pros of the 
prison. Outside competitors 
have included former semi-pro 
Will Wheatly, who played for 
the San Francisco Rumble, and 
former Claremont-McKenna 
College players like Chris Blees 
and Patrick Lacey. 

At 49, Asey may still be seen 
playing pickup games, but he 
walked away from a long career 
of organized sports. He says he 
played guard for all three of the 
high schools he attended. Fight- 
ing caused Asey’s transfers 
from Lennox High School to 
Davis Star Jordan in Watts. He 
says he also played football for 
those schools. 

Additionally, Asey says he 
played for two midnight leagues, 
one in Long Beach and the other 
in San Pedro. 

At 21, Asey started coming 
back and forth to prison over 
issues stemming from his drug 
use. He continued to play bas- 
ketball in prison. 

“I use basketball as an outlet, 
and it helps me confront a lot 
of my issues, like arguing and 
getting mad,” said Asey. “You 
very seldom see me get mad. I 
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the side of the backboard and 
went into the razor wire,” said 
Asey. “Thad stop talking to me 
for two weeks.” 

Although Asey won’t be suit- 
ing up anymore, he isn’t leaving 
the Kings. 

“It’s sad to see him leave as a 
player, but we are excited about 
him moving on to become the 
new general manager of the 
Kings,” said Harris. 

Asey added, “I look forward 
to the outside guests coming 
in. I’ll still be out there to greet 
them.” 

Off the court, Asey has been 
productive. 

“Today, I’m going to college, 
I am trying to build SQPR, and 
I’m a curator for TEDx,” said 
Asey. “That was my biggest ac- 
complishment thus far. Today I 
am trying to find myself.” 

The father of two is proud that 
his hard work on TEDx paid off. 
The event featured Curtis “Wall 
Street” Carroll and California 
Inspector General Robert Bar- 
ton. 

Asey says he’ll miss practic- 
ing with the Kings. 

“I will miss practicing with 


(Antonio) Manning the most,” 
said Asey. “Manning and I had 
this thing where I told him to go 
hard on me all the time; that way 
it only makes me better. That 
was our little thing.” 

Now Manning will be practic- 
ing with the new 2016 Kings in- 
cluding Tare “Cancun” Beltran, 
Marvin Cosby, Thad Fleeton, 
Demond Lewis, Aubra-Lamont 
“Coocoo” McNeely, Oris “Pep” 
Williams, Charles Sylvester, J. 
“Mailman” Ratchford, Derrick 
Holloway, D. “Zayd” Nickolson, 
Whitney Vardel Jackson, Joseph 
Kelly and other practice squad 
players: Kevin Carr, Timothy 
Long and Jamal Green. 

“I think Holloway is gonna 
have a calming effect on the of- 
fense. Zyad brings a lot of en- 
ergy, hustle, and he’s an excel- 
lent post player, and Green is an 
excellent defender that can be a 
phenomenal player,” said Har- 
ris. 

Asey believes new King re- 
cruits like Holloway will make 
great replacements. 

“I like Holloway,” said Asey. 
“I step out; he steps in. I wish he 
had played when I was playing.” 
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Brian Asey (White Kings Uniform) defended 
by Bittermen Player Rob Ebner 


don’t get mad no more. Basket- 
ball is my release, my getaway. 
It helps me to forget about my 
problems.” 

In California State Prison-So- 
lano, Asey played in basketball 
leagues. There he met league 
rival Thad Fleeton. 

“Me and Thad used to battle 
in Solano,” said Asey. “I tried 
everything to beat their team.” 

Asey and Fleeton ended up 
becoming teammates on the 
Kings in 2012. 

“I got here in December 2011, 
made the team and was elected 
captain,” said Asey. “We were 
so good that first year the (San 
Quentin) Warriors didn’t want 
to scrimmage us.” 

As a King, his scoring high 
was 32 points in a 2014 game. 

Asey says his most memo- 
rable King moment came in a 
game where the Kings were 
down by one point with the ball 
and only seconds left on the 
clock. King’s Assistant Coach 
Ishmael Freelon called a play 
for Fleeton to get the ball in the 
post. The other team had no an- 
swer for Fleeton’s turnaround 
post-up move. 

Shadeed Wallace -Stepter 
recalled the game and added, 


“That was an all-time classic.” 

According to Wallace -Stepter, 
it was windy with three sec- 
onds winding down when Asey 
changed the plan. 

“I was supposed to get the 
ball to Thad, but I was wide 
open, and I shot the ball from 
the corner by the bench. It hit 


The Day of Peace committee would like to invite all San Quentin general 
population inmates to join us on April 23, 2016 in celebrating our 6th 
Annual “Peace Day”. Come out and support what “Peace” is in your own life 
and how your practice of peace contributes in our San Quentin community. 
Scheduled to Perform: 

John Carter Cash Band, Mike Miller, 

Coalition Hip Hop and Blame Sally 
Thank You, Day of Peace Committee Members 
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Documentary Examines Immigrant s Journey 
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World premiere of the Eddy Zheng documentary at San Quentin 


By Juan Haines 
Staff Writer 

An hour-long documentary 
about an ex-offender who spent 
nearly two decades behind bars 
and then sought forgive-ness 
through non-violence advocacy 
made its premiere for an audi- 
ence of nearly 100 prisoners, 
mostly Asian and Pacific Is- 
landers. 

“Breathin’: The Eddy Zheng 
Story” debuted at San Quentin 
State Prison on Feb. 29. 

The documentary, five years 
in the making, was scheduled to 
make its debut to the free world 
on March 11 to a sold-out audi- 
ence in Oakland. 

At the age of 16, Eddy Zheng 
received a life sentence after 
confessing to a home invasion 
robbery. 

The family Zheng criminal- 
ized consisted of two children, 
a mother and father. The 
father, now in his ‘90s, lives in 
Chinatown. 

“The kids have always op- 
posed my release and stay in 
this country,” Zheng said. “I al- 
ways wanted to make amends.” 

The film opens with Zheng 
standing inside a San Quentin 
prison cell. 

Zheng is filmed reading de- 
tailed accounts of a confession 
he says he does not remember. 

“I had an urge to get on my 
knees and ask for forgiveness,” 
Zheng said. He said his shame 
kept him from doing so. 

“The victims did nothing 
wrong, but they will have suf- 
ferred for the rest of their lives 
for what I did,” Zheng told the 
audience after the film. 

“What hurt most is that we 
couldn’t feel safe in our own 
home,” said one victim, who 
was a child at the time Zheng 
committed the home invasion 
robbery. 

Zheng explained his family’s 


shame because of his crime and 
incarceration. 

“It was disgrace,” Zheng’s 
mother said. She said she couldn’t 
tell Zheng’s grandfather about 
his grandson’s incarceration 
because of shame. “No way!” 
She exclaimed. 

Zheng said that he wants to 
validate the words and feelings 
of the victims of his crime. 

“I don’t know when the op- 
portunity will come for me to 
help my victims heal,” Zheng 
said. “It may sound vain, but 
if I live a productive life, then 
maybe making a difference in 
preventing violence could help 
them heal.” 

Zheng wrote an apology let- 
ter to seek forgiveness from his 
crime victims’ family. 

“I had to wait for the right 
time,” he said. “I did not want 
to open old wounds.” 

“For my family’s sake, please 
make him make a life anywhere 
but here,” one of the victims 
said in the documentary. 

After being denied parole 
10 times, Zheng said that he 
believed that all his hopes and 
dreams were shattered, “We 
believe that they were lies,” he 


said. “Even if you think your 
dreams and hopes are lies, don’t 
give up. Hope is what keeps us 
going. Even when you only see 
rejection, don’t give up.” 

Zheng was given a release 
date after his 12th time before 
the parole board after spending 
19 years incarcerated; however, 
facing deportation, he spent two 
years in an immigration deten- 
tion facility. After winning his 
case in federal court, his mother 


told him that he’d better be a 
good son from now on and give 
her a “chubby grandson.” 

Scenes were shown of Zheng’s 
wedding, and the chapel audi- 
ence erupted in applause. 

“If we have that breath, there 
is hope,” Zheng said. “I always 
tell youngsters on the streets, if 
you stay ready, you don’t have 
to get ready.” 

Last June, Zheng received 
an 18-month grant to advocate 


against the school-to-prison 
pipeline, organize grass roots 
efforts against mass incarcera- 
tion, and inform policy makers 
on the impact incarceration has 
on inmates. 

Zheng said the funding 
allows him to travel around 
the country to talk about these 
issues. 

The funding also allows 
Zheng to work on reentry and 
jobs programs for returning 
citizens and to build support 
networks. 

“The film humanizes us,” 
Zheng said. “I cannot go back 
in time, but I can heal and help 
other people deal with inter- 
generational trauma.” 

Zheng was honored at San 
Francisco City Hall for “Single- 
handedly bringing the African- 
American and Asian communi- 
ties together.” 

“I am who I am today, be- 
cause the community gave me 
a second chance,” Zheng said 
in the documentary. “The day 
I stop struggling, I stop breath- 
ing.” 

On Easter Sunday, 2015, 
Zheng received a full pardon 
from Gov. Jerry Brown. 
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Audience watching the journey of Eddy Zheng 


Criminal and Gangs Anonymous Welcomes New Members 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Not long ago, they terrorized 
inner cities across California 
on a mission of criminal de- 
struction, intimidation, may- 
hem and death, targeting other 
gang rivals with malicious in- 
tent. 

On many occasions, there 
was more gun play and rapid 
exchange of gunfire from 
semi- and automatic weapons 
than on a shooting range. 

“There was a time I felt it 
was my responsibility to elimi- 
nate Crips,” said former Blood 
gang member Cedrick Walker. 
But, today he has come full 
circle. His spirituality is about 
“getting rid of all of that mad- 
ness.” 

The result of this activ- 
ity was “senseless and tragic,” 
said Sean Ruffin. Families 
were decimated. Fathers and 
mothers lost sons and daugh- 
ters to a war on crime over 
which America’s law enforce- 
ment agencies have no control. 

“America is quick to invade 
the homeland of foreign sover- 
eign nations around the world, 
but somehow it can’t stop the 
violence in our communities,” 
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said Walker. 

“The California justice sys- 
tem is quick to charge and put 
enhancements on an individu- 
al’s criminal activity,” he said. 
“But it’s systemically slow 
indicting local police officers 
for their wrongful behav- 
ior. We’ve lost control of the 
streets in our neighborhoods, 
and something has to be done 
about it in a hurry.” 

In 2011, a gang member 
from the Bloods and one from 
Crips met at San Quentin after 
having served time at other 
prisons. They decided it was 
time to do something about 
the violence perpetrated in 
California’s depressed, mis- 
understood and under-served 
communities. “In acting upon 


our intentions, we must protect 
our communities,” said Cory 
Willis. 

He is chairman of a group 
called Criminal and Gangs 
Anonymous. Since 2012 it has 
emerged into a 12-step pro- 
gram that helps men come to 
the realization that a crimi- 
nal mind is a terrible thing to 
waste. The group’s chief spon- 
sor, Vivian Florendo, radiated 
with joy when she told the au- 
dience “how proud I am to be 
involved with this program.” 

The 12-step program focuses 
its curriculum on the Cycle of 
Addition. Here are samples: 

Surrender Step: 

1. We reviewed our past, ad- 
mitting a lack of strength and 
control over our addictions to 
all forms of illegal activity and 
that our lifestyle was neither 
decent nor manageable. 

2. We became willing to be- 
lieve that change is possible by 
learning a different way of liv- 
ing through suggestions from 
those who have trudged the 
path of recovery before us out 
of insanity. 

3. We made a decision to let 
go of destructive self-will in 
exchange for spiritual princi- 
ples becoming willing to seek 


God’s care and protection, as 
we understood God. 

Self Examination Step: 

4. We searched our past thor- 
oughly, making inventory lists 
of the good we have done and 
our wrongs and resentments to- 
ward others. 

5. We sought forgiveness from 
God, ourselves and admitted to 
someone we trusted, the wrongs 
we have done. 

6. We made personal commit- 
ment to abandon “our” defects 
of characters, to practice decent 
reasonable conduct through dai- 
ly actions and behavior. 

7. We honestly recognized 
our shortcomings whenever bad 
habits surfaced, promptly cor- 
recting our thinking and actions. 

Working Step: 

8. We made a thorough list of 
all those we had harmed, real- 
izing how our negative actions 
impacted their lives, become 
willing to make amends to them 
all. 

9. We made direct amends and 
restitution whenever possible to 
the persons we injured except 
when doing so would cause 
further injury or harm. 

Maintenance Step: 

10. We continue daily to take a 
personal inventory of ourselves 


and, whenever wrong, had the 
courage to admit it. 

11. We sought to improve on 
spiritual awareness through 
prayer and meditation with God, 
asking for guidance to being 
decent and responsible to our- 
selves and more caring toward 
others. 

12. We, each experiencing a 
spiritual awakening by apply- 
ing these steps, freely share our 
truth and experiences with oth- 
ers like us and continue living in 
good orderly direction in all our 
affairs. 

Fifteen “men of the streets” 
were welcomed into the fra- 
ternity of Criminal and Gangs 
Anonymous in February. 

They are: 

Upumoni Ama, 

Vikram Billa, 

Raphael Calix 
Marvin Cosby 
Eduardo Delpapena 
Howard Jones 
Son Nguyen 
Charles Nicholson 
Jerome Oates 
Randall Kimani 
Edgar Lalazar 
Harry Sassounian 
Garth Smith 
Andrew Videau 
Eric Warner 
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Ribbon cutting ceremony at the Richmond Center 

Richmond Gets 
Re-entry Center 


CDCR’s New Secretary 
Plans Rehabilitative Efforts 


Courtesy of Sacramento Bee 


CDCR Secretary Scott Kernan 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The new Richmond Re-entry 
Success Center is designed to 
help people recently released 
from prison or jail to get back 
on their feet, broadcast station 


KQED reports. 

The center is located in 
downtown Richmond to be eas- 
ily accessible to formerly incar- 
cerated people, reported Sukey 
Lewis for KQED. 

See Richmond's on Page 4 


By Noel Scott 
Journalism Guild Writer 

California’s new prison boss 
says he plans major changes to 
boost rehabilitation efforts and 
cut back on inmate abuses. 

Scott Kernan said altering the 
prison culture is his top prior- 
ity as the new secretary of the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation, The 
Associated Press reported on 
Feb. 10. 

It’s an us-against-them cul- 
ture that often pits prison guards 
against inmates and outsiders, 
Kernan told the AP in an inter- 
view. 

Kernan, 55, worked his way 
up through management starting 
as a correctional officer in 1983. 

According to the AP, Kernan 
reported the prisons are less 
crowded, and state policy- 
makers are emphasizing inmate 


rehabilitation. 

To accomplish this, Kernan 
wants training for rank-and-file 
correctional officers, leadership 
programs for supervisors, and 
a search for methods that have 
worked in other states. 

This follows a scathing report 


by Inspector General Robert 
Barton, who says the California 
Correctional Peace Officers As- 
sociation, which is the guards’ 
union, “encouraging a code of 
silence.” 

See Secretary on Page 4 


Outside Guests Flock 
To SQ Financial 
Literacy Class 
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Jeri Jones, Audrey Auld and Pam Delgado performing at Peace Day 2015 

A Look at Peace Day’s History 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Outside guests and young in- 
carcerated men flocked to Cur- 
tis “Wall Street” Carroll’s Fi- 
nancial Education Class to hear 
him translate investment jargon 
into terms they understand. 

Up-and-coming filmmaker 
Taylor Laslie drove up from 
Los Angeles to check out the 
class. She heard about it from a 
Life of the Law podcast. 


Despite being a 2012 Yale 
graduate, she knew nothing 
about investing. 

“Yeah, I am one of the people 
who thinks about finance as be- 
ing an elite game,” said Laslie. 
“My parents are lawyers and I 
am well-educated but I never 
thought about stocks, finance, 
and assets management. I’m 
similar to a bunch of the guys 
starting out in this program.” 

See Financial on Page 20 




By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The San Quentin Day of 
Peace committee was estab- 
lished to show fellow inmates 
ways to reject violence and sup- 
port peace. The tradition con- 
tinued May 7. 


In 2006, interracial strife 
kept San Quentin State Prison 
on repeated lockdowns. Just 
before a yard event to celebrate 
Black history, all came to a 
head as a race riot erupted. Af- 
terward, a multiracial group of 
men, most serving life sentenc- 
es, came together and went to 
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the administration to ask for a 
Day of Peace. 

Each year the Day of Peace 
event draws support from high- 
ranking administrators sup- 
porting the efforts of peaceful- 
minded inmates. 

“Open dialogue, violence 
prevention workshops, and the 
annual Day of Peace celebra- 
tion serve as alternatives to vio- 
lence and thus stem the tide of 
violence by saturating prisons 
as well as society with peace,” 

Chairman Chris Schumacher 
said at last year’s celebration. 

In support of peace, hundreds 
of inmates wearing white T- 
shirts along with prison staffers 
and local community members 
walk together around the pris- 
on’s Lower Yard. 

Photo by Eddie Herena -San Quentin News 

See Day of Peace on Page 4 Curtis Carroll, (right) talking with students after class 
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By Tommy Bryant 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Diabetes is a serious problem 
at San Quentin and Elina 
Appleton has made it her 
mission to help those affected. 

“Most inmates have no idea 
what the disease is or how it af- 
fects them until they start los- 
ing toes, feet, legs, kidneys, go 
blind, have heart attacks and/ 
or strokes,” said Appleton a li- 
censed vocational nurse best 
known as “Red.” 

The legendary H-Unit nurse 
filters a hundred questions 
and symptoms a week. Often 
the answers indicate diabetes. 
About 20 San Quentin inmates 
in H-Unit are on regular insulin 
treatment. 

“Inmates with borderline 
A 1C blood levels approaching 
6.9 are the most likely candi- 
dates for Type II diabetes,” adds 
Appleton. Avoiding painful am- 
putation and expensive medical 
care is clearly a win-win for in- 
mates and taxpayers, she says. 

She teaches a 10 -week 
class that covers diabetes 
issues including using the 
glucose meter for healthcare 
management. “Once inmates 
observe their glucose levels 
most begin to watch what they 
eat and exercise after meals,” 
states Appleton. 


“This class 
helped me to see 
people cared more 
about my life than 
I did, so I’m grate- 
ful,” said Morlin 
Dorgan, an inmate 
at H-Unit. He add- 
ed, “Some of my 
peers have gotten 
parts cut off.” 

“I now have the 
power to take con- 
trol of my diabe- 
tes,” said another 
student inmate. 

Inmate Dennis 
Bagwell, a diabetic 
for 30 years, said, 

“I have... lost sight 
in one eye due to 
diabetic complica- 
tions. It is up to 
individuals to take 
control of diabe- 
tes before diabetes 
takes control of them.” 

“The tough part is keeping 
sugar levels down with limited 
diet options,” inmate Demetrius 
Verdun said. Inmate Robert 
Craig suggested, “Everyone on 
the planet should be taking a 
program like this, whether you 
are diabetic or not.” 

Philip Budweiser said he used 
to ignore diabetes because “I 
was depressed. . .1 used food and 
sweets as a crutch. I would like 


Elina Appleton 

to thank all of the San Quentin 
medical staff for the help and 
continuous support they have 
afforded me.” 

Appleton said she entered a 
100-Mile bike ride sponsored 
by Tour de Cure American Dia- 
betes Association, which raised 
$1 million for research on dia- 
betes. 

She said diabetes affects more 
than 24 million people in the 
United States. 
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Early Psychiatric Treatment 
Reduces Violent Incidents 





We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 
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By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Early access to psychiatric 
care for people who are mental- 
ly ill may result in fewer violent 
incidents and hospitalizations, 
reports public television station 
KQED. 

When the opportunity to treat 
beginning- stage mental health 
disorder is missed, then a sort 
of “snowball” dynamic can be 
set in motion, where violence 
and then more violence often 
is the result, according to Scott 
Shafer’s story for The Crime 
Report. 

“At California’s five state 
psychiatric hospitals, patients 
are mostly criminal defendants 
found not guilty by reason of 
insanity or incompetent to stand 
trial,” said Shafer. 

Many families of patients at 
the psychiatric hospitals feel 
that their loved ones are now 
finally getting the kind of treat- 
ment that they should have got- 
ten before the tragedy happened 
that sent them there, Shafer re- 
ports. 

“Advocates for the mentally 
ill say we need to make more 
treatment available in the com- 
munity whenever possible - 
rather than in locked state hos- 
pitals like Napa,” Shafer said. 

Recent high school gradu- 
ate Shawn Brackin had become 
increasingly depressed and 
withdrawn. In what his family 
says was an attempt at “suicide 


by cop,” he walked into a local 
police station in 1995 in pos- 
session of a handgun, reported 
Shafer. 

“He was wanting to die,” says 
Frank Brackin, Shawn’s father, 
who explained that his son had 
struggled since the age of 6, 
after having suffered a severe 
head injury as a result of being 
struck by a car, the report adds. 

On that tragic day at the po- 
lice station, Shawn was shot but 
survived; however, an officer 
was shot and killed accidentally 
by a fellow cop, the story noted. 


“We need to make 
more treatment 
available in 
the community 
whenever possible ” 


The sentencing court recog- 
nized Shawn’s mental illness, 
and as part of a plea deal agree- 
ment, he was found “not guilty 
by reason of insanity.” Shawn 
has now been a patient at Napa 
State Psychiatric Hospital for 
nearly 20 years, Shafer reports. 

Yet, as if trapped in a repeti- 
tive cycle, violence continues 
as part of his life. Shawn has 
suffered numerous assaults by 
other patients over the years 
while at Napa and now appears 
to have severe brain damage, 


said Shafer. 

His parents have filed a law- 
suit against the Napa hospi- 
tal alleging negligence for not 
keeping their son safe, the re- 
port notes. 

Violence remains an ongoing 
problem at the state psychiat- 
ric facilities, Shafer says. “Five 
years ago... a staff member 
(psychiatric technician Diana 
Gross) was murdered by a pa- 
tient at Napa State Hospital.” 

In response, many changes 
have been made, most of which 
are designed to protect staff. 
The hospital is now allowed to 
isolate the most dangerous pa- 
tients, the report states. 

Although most are minor, 
Napa has documented 1,800 as- 
saults within the last year, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“We have made tremendous 
progress in safety improvements 
and in mitigating violence at 
the hospital,” Napa Executive 
Director Dolly Matteucci told 
Shafer. 

The mother of one Napa pa- 
tient, who was found not guilty 
by reason of insanity after hav- 
ing killed a person in the Berke- 
ley Hills, said her son is slowly 
getting better, adding, “It was 
only because of the sustained 
treatment we had through 
Napa,” Shafer reported. 

“Despite the complaints and 
problems at California’s state 
mental hospitals, there’s a long 
waiting list to get into them,” 
Shafer notes. 
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DA Gascon’s Reforms Encounter Roadblocks 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Francisco District Attor- 
ney George Gascon’s attempt to 
reform law enforcement is gen- 
erating an all-out battle with po- 
lice officers and deputy sheriffs, 
the San Francisco Chronicle re- 
ported. 

Gascon is a former career 
cop, who ascended to become 
the city’s top prosecutor. He 
finds himself in an ugly dispute 
with Police Chief Greg Suhr 
and the police officers’ union. 
This animosity stems from how 
he proposes to set priorities for 
fighting crime in the city, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle. 

The rift escalated when 
Gascon lambasted the Police 
Officers Association early this 
year in a statement to a blue 
ribbon panel of retired judges he 
used to investigate corruption 
in the San Francisco Police 
Department, the story said. 

Gascon described the city’s 
law enforcement community 
as “an old boys club.” These 
remarks upset the rank-and- 
file, and many cops were angry 
about Gascon coming in and 
they never have let him forget 
it, the story continued. 


“You have to understand, if 
you sit in my place and you see 
the trajectory of all this stuff, 
it’s been one thing after anoth- 
er,” Gascon said of police criti- 
cism. 

Vivian Ho, who wrote the 
story, said the union representa- 
tives blasted back at him, deny- 
ing that there is racism in their 
ranks. However, they accused 
Gascon at a dinner in 2010 of 
“making racially insensitive re- 
marks.” 

Retired police officer Chris 
Breen accused Gascon of mak- 
ing disparaging statements, af- 
ter Gascon consumed a great 
deal of red wine, about Black 
officers he worked within the 
Fos Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. This caused an African- 
American man seated nearby to 
ask him to quiet down because 
he was offending his family. 
Gascon denies the allegations. 

To complicate matters, the 
Gascon recently charged three 
San Francisco deputy sheriffs 
with staging “a fight club” for 
jail inmates. That prompted the 
deputies’ union to join its police 
counterpart in accusing Gascon 
of padding his resume for high- 
er office, Ho wrote. 

Gascon told the reporter, “If 


I really wanted to look at future 
electability, would I be pissing 
off every single police union 
in the country and certainly in 
this state? If you’re looking for 
a position in the state, you want 
their support.” 

This confrontation has cre- 
ated uproar in the city’s law 
enforcement community. “It’s 
not surprising that many cops 
feel that they’re being painted 
by a broad brush,” said Tony 
Ribera, a former San Francisco 
police chief and director of the 
International Institute of Faw 
Enforcement Feadership at the 
University of San Francisco. 
Others applauded Gascon’s 
scrutiny at a time of heightened 
concern over racial profiling 
and police brutality, according 
to the story. 

According to Ho’s story, 
“A prime source of friction 
emerged when Gascon co-au- 
thored Proposition 47, a ballot 
initiative that reduced six nonvi- 
olent felonies to misdemeanors. 
It passed in November 2014, and 
supporters and opponents are 
increasingly debating whether 
it’s helping people or spurring 
a surge of property crime.” The 
police union is sponsoring radio 
ads attacking Gascon for his 



Official Photo 


SF District Attorney George Gascon 


practices. 

Ho revealed 
that Gascon 
faces discord in 
his own office 
where he took 
control of that 
department af- 
ter never pros- 
ecuting a single 
case. 

There are 
some prosecu- 
tors who op- 
posed their 
boss’ support 
of Proposition 
47. Some think 
it was political 
grandstanding 
at the cost of 
their ability to 
do their jobs. 

The story said, 

“Their boss’ growing police re- 
form efforts hold the potential 
to further complicate their rela- 
tionships with police detectives 
and other officers, whom they 
rely upon to testify in court.” 

At trial, police officers must 
disclose information that affects 
an assistant district attorney’s 
ability to prosecute the defen- 
dant. The competency of police 
and prosecutors to work togeth- 


er day-to-day has been bruised 
by “a lot of generalizations 
about the police department that 
are not fair to the rank-and-file,” 
said Ribera. 

County Public Defender Jeff 
Adachi said, “You have the 
district attorney and the (po- 
lice union) arguing about rac- 
ism when five years ago, they 
wouldn’t even acknowledge it; 
that’s progress.” 


Proposition 47 Being Blamed for Rise in Urban Crime 


A number of sources have 
responded to Proposition 47 
critics’ claims that reducing 
certain non-violent, non-seri- 
ous offenses from felonies to 
misdemeanors is to blame for 
California’s 2015 increase in 
urban crime, The Washington 
Post reported. 

Since it passed, critics of the 
initiative have abundantly tried 
to blame Proposition 47 for a 
rise in crime. However, former 
San Diego Police Chief William 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Francisco’s newly elected 
sheriff says there are open en- 
forcement questions about a new 
policy that gives federal immi- 
gration officials instead of local 
agencies priority over inmates 
wanted for deportation. 

Sheriff Vicki Hennessy said 
she awaits details on how the 
policy will be enforced, The As- 
sociated Press reported Feb. 24. 
Former Sheriff Ross Mirkarimi, 


Fansdowne told the Sacramen- 
to Bee, “There’s no data prov- 
ing such a link.” 

Two professors of criminol- 
ogy, law and society in the 
School of Social Ecology at the 
University of California at Ir- 
vine and a professor from Stan- 
ford Faw School told the Post, 
“No such crime wave is likely 
to occur.” 

When disputing this assump- 
tion, Charles E. Kubrin, Carroll 
Seron and Joan Petersilia told 


defeated in the last election, had 
said he was bound by city laws 
barring cooperation with federal 
immigration officials. 

U.S. Attorney General 
Foretta Fynch told the House 
Appropriations Committee that 
the Bureau of Prisons will first 
offer Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) the option to 
take inmates facing deportation 
into custody. 

Fynch said law enforcement 
agencies seeking to prosecute 
those inmates on other crimes 


the Post, “California’s decision 
to cede authority over low-level 
offenders to its counties has 
been, for the most part, remark- 
ably effective public policy and 
an extraordinarily rich case 
study in governance.” 

Mike Males, Ph.D., senior 
research fellow at the Center of 
Juvenile and Criminal Justice, 
wrote in a research report, “If 
the reduction in local jail pop- 
ulations after Proposition 47 
passed in November 2014, was 


will have to assure federal offi- 
cials they will turn the inmates 
to ICE custody once their crimi- 
nal cases have ended. 

Fynch’s announcement was 
less than a year after a man 
wanted by immigration officials 
allegedly shot to death 32-year- 
old Kate Steinle on a San Fran- 
cisco pier. Bureau of Prison offi- 
cials had transferred the suspect 
to San Francisco, where he was 
released instead of being de- 
ported for a sixth time, reported 
the AP. 


responsible for the urban crime 
increase in early 2015, as some 
sources are arguing, then cit- 
ies in counties with the largest 
reductions in jail populations 
in 2015 would show the biggest 
increases in crime; however, 
the data suggest this is not the 
case.” 

A nonpartisan Pew Chari- 
table Trusts study “found that 
raising the felony threshold has 
no impact on property crime 
or larceny rates. It also showed 
that states that increased their 
thresholds saw crime drop 
about the same amount as the 
27 states that did not change 
their theft laws.” The threshold 
amount has no bearing on prop- 
erty crime and larceny rates. 

Harsher penalties cost tax- 
payers a bundle to build and 
maintain prisons. “They do not 
automatically cut crime, just 
as lighter penalties don’t auto- 
matically invite more crime. 
Offenders act for a wide variety 
of reasons, and whether they 
might be convicted of a felony 
than a misdemeanor isn’t a 
large part of their thinking,” the 
Bee reported. 

“In California, these latest 
results should help put the lie 
to flimsy claims that Proposi- 
tion 47 has emboldened crimi- 


nals and endangered the rest of 
us. Remember, the same dire 
predictions of a crime surge 
accompanied the state’s 2011 
adoption of realignment, which 
shifted responsibility for tens 
of thousand of felons from the 
state to the counties. And a sim- 
ilar chorus of warnings rang out 
when voters softened the state’s 
Three-Strike laws in 2012,” 
Fansdowne said. 


“No such crime 
wave is likely 
to occur ” 


The Post reported the coun- 
ties that invested in offender 
re-entry in the aftermath of 
realignment had better perfor- 
mances in terms of recidivism 
than counties that focused re- 
sources on enforcement. 

“As other states and the 
federal government contemplate 
their own proposals for prison 
downsizing, they should take 
a close look at what these 
California counties are doing 
right,” the three professors 
concluded. 

-Charles David Henry 


San Francisco Sheriff Responds 
To Federal Immigration Policy 


Law Enforcement is Divided Over Prop. 47’s Implementation 


By Tommy Bryant 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Many law enforcement per- 
sonnel are resisting imple- 
menting Proposition 47, which 
reduced some drug felonies to 
misdemeanors, according to 
the American Civil Fiberties 
Union (ACFU). 

There is “a disappointing 
level of resistance,” the ACFU 
states in their report, as report- 
ed by Ben Poston in a Nov. 11 


Los Angeles Times article. 

“Some are making irrespon- 
sible and inaccurate statements 
linking Proposition 47 and 
crime,” the ACFU said. “Oth- 
ers are falsely claiming they 
are no longer able to arrest 
people for petty crimes or that 
a misdemeanor is not a ‘real 
penalty.’” 

The ACFU strongly support- 
ed the California ballot propo- 
sition. 

Some law enforcement of- 


ficials, including Fos Angeles 
County Sheriff Jim McDon- 
nell, blame a rise in crime on 
minor consequences for repeat 
offenders under Proposition 47, 
the Times reported. 

The Sacramento County 
Sheriff’s Department reported 
arrests for Proposition 47 
offenses were down 43 percent. 

Enrollments are down in drug 
treatment programs because a 
threat of a felony can no longer 
be used to persuade offenders 


to sign up, Fos Angeles County 
authorities told Poston. 

“I don’t know how they 
solve that problem,” said Marc 
Debbaudt, president of the Fos 
Angeles County Association of 
Deputy District Attorneys. 

Noticeable drops in jail 
population occurred after 
the passage of Proposition 
47, but that number has since 
risen as county jails continue 
modifying early release and 
sentencing structures, said the 


ACFU. 

Petty crimes are being 
dropped without charges at 
some jails, while others detain 
offenders, according to the 
ACFU study. 

The jail population with 
misdemeanors doubled in 
Riverside County in March 
when compared to the same 
month a year before. During the 
same period San Bernardino’s 
misdemeanors dropped by 
one-quarter. 
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Secretary Kernan Committed to Rehabilitation 


Continued from Page 1 

The Inspector General report 
found that guards at High 
Desert State Prison had created 
a culture of racism and used 
a startling amount of force 
against inmates, among many 
other problems. 

The new training will include 
stress management and diversity 
classes for all employees and a 
national executive training class 
for wardens, Kernan said. 

“The more training officers 
have, the better suited they 
are to contributing to a 
better correctional system,” 
said Nichol Gomez-Pryde, a 
spokeswoman for the guards’ 
union. 

The union, however, filed suit 
against the department and the 
Inspector General’s Office over 
the months-long investigation at 
High Desert. 

Kerman also said California 
is on its way toward regaining 
control over its prison medical 
system. CDCR lost control of 
its medical department more 
than 10 years ago by federal 
court order due to inadequate 
prisoner care. 

The following Q&A with 
Secretary Kernan was provided 
by the CDCR’s Public Informa- 
tion Office on Feb. 23: 

Q. What do you see in store 
for CDCR staff? 

A. I see an evolving role 
for all CDCR staff in a fast- 
changing criminal justice 
system. The expectation of staff 


to singularly keep an inmate, 
ward, or parolee behind bars 
is evolving to an expectation 
that all staff be professional 
role models and participate 
in the rehabilitation process. 
We have to understand the 
incredibly difficult environment 
that staff work under each day 
and give them the training and 
tools to protect public safety, 
emotionally survive themselves, 
while also changing the lives of 
the inmates under our charge. 
That is public safety at its core. 

We cannot tolerate abuse or 
bias toward inmates just as we 
can’t tolerate abuse, violence, 
and bias from inmates against 
other inmates or staff. I have 
difficulty accepting when our 
critics paint us with a broad 
brush of being insensitive, 
biased, racist, and abusive. 
But I also challenge us to not 
paint the same broad brush 
toward inmates. I know that a 
vast majority of staff come to 
work each day and do the right 
thing. We have to figure out 
how to continue to evolve our 
profession and help an inmate 
who will ultimately be our 
neighbor. 

Q. What challenges are 
there in managing inmates 
after all the population 
reduction measures? 

A. The monumental shift in 
criminal justice practices in 
the last five years has greatly 
impacted our population de- 
mographics. We have a tougher 
inmate with greater supervision 



Courtesy of CDCR 


Secretary Scott Kernan 

needs and more complex chal- 
lenges that require response if 
we are going to protect public 
safety. No matter that complex- 
ity, 90 percent-plus of inmates 
complete their sentence and are 
released to our communities. 

Our challenge is to address 
the individual inmate’s criminal 
thinking and give them the 
skills to not perpetuate their 
criminality and create more 
victims. If we did that 20, 30, 
90 percent of the time, think 
of the victims we would save, 
the money California taxpayers 
would save, and the lives we 
would change. 

Q. How do you see CDCR’s 
rehabilitation efforts working 
- both inside and outside the 


walls? 

A. Inside, we rebounded from 
significant cuts in our in-prison 
educational and Career Techni- 
cal Education (CTE) programs. 
We hired teachers and vocation- 
al instructors, updated curricu- 
lum, invested in learning tech- 
nologies, and expanded college 
education programs throughout 
the system. Our Prison Industry 
Authority (CALPIA) expanded 
cooperative agreements with the 
private sector and implemented 
a number of cutting-edge pro- 
grams that are both profitable 
and rehabilitative. 

I will see that we build on the 
improvements and expand these 
programs. The evidence clearly 
shows that an inmate with an 
education, CTE certificate, 
or experience in a field that is 
transferable to the private sector 
is more successful. 

Outside, CDCR is taking 
a larger role in coordinating 
with federal, state and local 
agencies to supervise and 
program offenders to prepare 
them for transition to society. 
We are building on our existing 
collaboration with agencies and 
developing new partnerships. I 
see the partnerships addressing 
housing and employment needs, 
access to medical and mental 
health care, transitional services 
for long-term offenders, and 
re-entry services for offenders 
preparing for release. 

Q. What can CDCR do to 
further reduce recidivism? 

A. The public and private sec- 


tors are implementing promis- 
ing and innovative programs 
that are evidence -based and 
creating results in reducing re- 
cidivism. CDCR is tapping into 
these resources. I am open to 
innovative and creative ways to 
impact our inmate population 
positively. We will once again 
strive to be a national leader in 
the corrections industry by be- 
ing open to change, listening to 
what works, and shaping cor- 
rections policy. 

Q. You have an extensive 
background with the agency. 
How do you see that helping 
you do your job? 

A. I spent nearly 30 years in 
CDCR and worked from a Cor- 
rectional Officer to my current 
appointment as Secretary. I re- 
member living with my mom at 
San Quentin as she pioneered 
the female role in a previously 
male-dominated system. She 
influenced my great love for 
corrections and all the employ- 
ees that are dedicated to the de- 
partment. I made plenty of mis- 
takes in my career and learned 
from them all. 

I am humbled to be appointed 
to this leadership position and 
strive every day to improve our 
organization. I’m extremely 
proud of the work we do and 
understand that we must 
continue to evolve and expand 
our strategies to improve prison 
operations and public safety. I 
am positive about the future and 
our contribution to the larger 
criminal justice system. 


Richmond’s New Re-entry Center Helps Ex-Prisoners 



Continued from Page 1 

The center is key to the coun- 
ty’s plan to help keep people out 
of jail, said Contra Costa County 
Supervisor John Gioia. “If we 
can show this center works and 
these programs work, it’ll hope- 
fully help build the case for in- 
vesting more money in this type 
of work, it makes quality of life 
better for people who are re- 
leased from jail and return, and 
it makes our community safer. 
So it’s a win-win.” 

Center director Nicholas 
Alexander commented, “If 
we look back at how re-entry 


worked over the last decade, it’s 
really been unsuccessful... over 
half of people tend to go back 
into incarceration. ..the bar is 
pretty low, unfortunately.” 

“Part of why re-entry work 
has failed is that people can be 
denied employment and housing 
based on their criminal history,” 
Alexander added. The center’s 
holistic approach is designed to 
help its clients navigate those le- 
gal barriers. 

“As a whole we’re working 
more collaboratively, so less 
people are going to slip through 
the cracks.” 

Kenneth McDowell spent five 


months behind bars 
on a felony assault 
charge. When he got 
out about a year ago, 
he had lost his hous- 
ing and job. He said, 

“You have to gather 
your thoughts... and 
you have to just take 
every step a little 
step at a time.” 

McDowell wants 
to become a chef, but 
he is working as a 
janitor at the center. 

Fifteen years ago, Dameion 
King was serving a three -year 
sentence for firearm and drug 


possession. Now he’s a coach at 
the center. 

The space is designed to make 


people looking for help feel 
more empowered. King said, “I 
know that when I came home, 
there was nothing like this,” 

The center has helped 
about 100 people from across 
the county since opening in 
October 2015. Contra Costa 
has invested about $10 million 
in community-based re-entry 
services and $400,000 in the 
center, the March 10 story 
reported. 

Supervisor Gioia said as more 
people hear about the center and 
get the help they need, he hopes 
it will become a model for the 
rest of the state. 


Day of Peace Established in 2006 to Discourage Violence 



Photo by Samuel Hearnes 

The Heiwa Taiko drummers performing at the 2015 Peace Day celebration 


Continued from Page 1 

Supporters take to a makeshift 
stage in the middle of the yard 
to give speeches, recite poetry 
and entertain participants about 
what the event means to them. 

During the last couple of 
events, The Native Hawaiian 
Religious Group of San Quen- 
tin entertained the walkers with 
dances. A Asian group called 
Heiwa Taiko, drummed for the 
walkers. 

Music is provided by Bread & 
Roses each year. 

Last year, the late folk singer 
Audrey Auld entertained the 
walkers with songs that were 
created in a workshop with in- 
mates. 

The sidewalk art contest is 
one of the biggest attractions 


to the Day of Peace, with more 
than 100 exhibits last year. 

Josh Walkenhorst and Natalie 
Tovar bring Day of Peace 


participants snacks donated by 
Walkenhorst ’s package vendor. 

Over the years of the celebra- 
tion, tables have been sprawled 


across the yard with various 
self-help groups giving out in- 
formation about their organiza- 
tion. The groups include: Vet- 


erans Healing Veterans from 
the Inside Out; Ifa Foundation; 
No More Tears; The Work; 
Protestant Church; Project 
LA; TRUST; ELITE; Brother’s 
Keeper; SQ CARES; Native Ha- 
waiians; Diabetes Project; Free 
to Succeed; REACH; Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quen- 
tin; Catholic Church; Center- 
ing Prayer; Restorative Justice; 
Karros; SQUIRES; TEDx, 
San Quentin Prison Report; 
Hope For Lifers; Guiding Rage 
Into Power; Freeman Capital; 
California Reentry Institute; 
Criminal and Gang Members 
Anonymous; Shakespeare at 
San Quentin; The Richmond 
Project; Alliance for Change; 
The Last Mile; Restoring Our 
Original True Selves; Kid Creat- 
ing Awareness Together. 
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Test May Explain Racially Biased Police Shootings 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

“Uncontrolled prejudice” 
may explain why White police 
officers shoot young Black men 
so often, according to an article 
published in Mother Jones mag- 
azine. 

The conclusion is based on 
the Implicit Association Test 
(IAT). It is designed to measure 
racial prejudice that people can- 
not consciously control, and 51 
percent of those who have taken 
the test online demonstrate a 
“moderate to strong bias,” re- 
ported the Dec. 1, 2014, article 
by Chris Mooney, a book author 
and staff writer for The Wash- 
ington Post. 

The article described a study 
where Denver police offi- 
cers and community members 
viewed photos of Black and 
White men. Some of these men 
in the photos held guns and oth- 
ers held “harmless objects” such 


as wallets. 

The officers were asked 
to press a “Shoot” or “Don’t 
Shoot” button for each image. 
Police officers reacted better 
than community members when 
deciding whether a subject was 
armed, but they still showed 
bias against Black targets. 

The IAT “asks you to rap- 
idly categorize images of faces 
as either ‘African American’ 
or ‘European American,”’ re- 
ported Mother Jones. “You also 
categorize words like ‘evil,’ 
‘happy,’ ‘awful’ and ‘peace’ as 
either ‘good’ or ‘bad.’” 

“As words and faces keep 
flashing by, you struggle not 
to make too many sorting mis- 
takes,” Mooney reported. “You 
think of yourself as a person 
who strives to be unprejudiced, 
but you can’t control these split- 
second reactions.” 

Negative words paired with 
Black faces suggest racial bias 
that may come from someone’s 


culture that shapes the way their 
brain is wired, the article re- 
ported. 


“You think of 
yourself as a 
person who strives 
to be unprejudiced, 
but you can’t 
control these split- 
second reactions ” 


“Police are considerably 
slower to press the ‘Don’t 
Shoot’ button for an unarmed 
Black man than they are for an 
unarmed White man, and faster 
to shoot an armed Black man 
than an armed White man,” re- 
ported Mooney. 

“You might also be more in- 
clined to wrongly think you see 


a gun, when it’s actually just a 
tool, right after seeing a Black 
face,” the article reported. 

Other research, according 
to Mooney, suggests the men 
who killed Michael Brown and 
Trayvon Martin did not have to 
be conscious, overt racists to 
pull the trigger. 

“You’re an officer, you’re 
pumping adrenaline, you don’t 
have time to evaluate whether 
your implicit bias is driving 
your behavior,” Phillip Atiba 
Goff, president of the Center for 
Policing Equity, told Mooney. 

There “doesn’t need to be in- 
tent, doesn’t need to be desire; 
there could even be desire in the 
opposite direction. But, biased 
results can still occur,” Brian 
Nosek, a psychologist at the 
University of Virginia and IAT 
researcher, told Mooney. 

The article said people regu- 
larly categorize and sort things 
such as furniture, animals and 
concepts. These things are au- 
tomatically labeled and filed in 
various folders in the brain to 
help us function. But some ways 
of categorizing may be errone- 
ous which can lead to “preju- 
dice and stereotyping.” 


Categorizing the differences 
between Blacks and Whites 
produces rapid or automatic 
assumptions about their char- 
acteristics, the article asserted. 
“Common stereotypes with the 
category ‘African-Americans,’ 
for example, include ‘loud,’ 
‘good dancers’ and ‘good at 
sports.’” 

One key to correcting racial 
bias, according to the article, is 
to shift the behavior of people 
and make them aware of how 
“cultural assumptions merge 
with natural cognitive processes 
to create biases.” 

The article suggested plac- 
ing people in scenarios where 
a Black person is an ally, add- 
ing that it is possible to alter in- 
stincts to decrease prejudice by 
including other races as part of 
the same team. 

“A good start may simply be 
making people aware of just 
how unconsciously biased they 
can be. That’s particularly criti- 
cal in law enforcement, where 
implicit biases can lead to tragic 
outcomes,” Mooney wrote. 

The IAT can be taken online 
at: 

understandingprejudice.org. 


Blacks Experience More 
Police Force Than Other Races 


Wealth Is Irrelevant to 
Minority Incarcerations 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Blacks experience high- 
er rates of police force than 
Whites and Hispanics, a federal 
report says. 

“Blacks (14 percent) were 
more likely than Hispanics 
(5.9 percent) and slightly more 
than Whites (6.9 percent) to 
experience nonfatal force dur- 
ing street stops,” the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice reported. 
“Blacks were twice as likely as 
Whites (0.7 percent) to experi- 
ence force during contacts in- 
volving a personal search.” 

In the period from 2002- 
2011, Whites (20 percent) had 
a greater rate of police contact 
than Blacks (17 percent) and 
Hispanic (16 percent). How- 
ever, during the most recent 
contact with police, “Whites 
were slightly less likely than 
Hispanics to experience exces- 
sive nonfatal force in their en- 
counters with police through- 
out 2002-2011, the 2015 report 
added. 


By Larry Smith 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The government is using out- 
rageous tactics to build bogus 
criminal cases, The Crime Re- 
port claims. 

The tactics include making 
up crimes, the report alleges. 
Is it OK when the government 
makes up crimes to catch 
criminals? What if they are 
not criminals? Writer Adam 
Wisnieski posed such questions 
in a special report, “Outrageous 
Government Conduct.” The 
story cites the case of a 3 6 -year- 
old Mexican immigrant, 
Emanuel Gerardo Cota-Ruiz, 
living in Arizona. He was 
sentenced to 10 years in prison 
for conspiring to rob a cocaine 


The report stated that of those 
who experienced force dur- 
ing their most recent contact, 
approximately three-quarters 
of the persons confronted de- 
scribed the verbal (71 percent) 
or physical (75 percent) force as 
excessive. 

Persons in urban neighbor- 
hoods (2.1 percent) were more 
likely than those in suburban 
communities (1.5 percent) to 
experience nonfatal force with 
law enforcement. Among those 
who did not experience the 
use of force during their most 
recent police contact, Whites 
(73 percent) were slightly less 
likely than Blacks (70 percent) 
to report one contact during the 
prior 12 months. 

The report shows Blacks were 
more likely to experience force 
by police regardless of whether 
the contact also involved a per- 
sonal search. Blacks (1.4 per- 
cent) were twice as likely as 
Whites (0.7 percent) to experi- 
ence force while also being per- 
sonally searched. Blacks (1.8 
percent) were also slightly more 


stash house that actually was a 
government “sting” operation 
with fake drugs. 

Cota-Ruiz was a sheet-rocker 
with no previous criminal his- 
tory, unemployed, and desper- 
ately searching for money to buy 
food, clothes and school sup- 
plies for his children, according 
to Wisnieski. The sting was in- 
vented by agents to catch some 
of the “most violent players” in 
the drug trade who prey on fel- 
low drug dealers, according to 
the report. 

Cota-Ruiz and three friends, 
who also were involved in the 
sting, pleaded guilty to avoid 
a longer sentence than the 10 
years they received. Later one of 
the defendants filed an appeal, 
which was denied because of the 


likely than Whites (0.7 percent) 
to experience force during con- 
tacts that did not involve a per- 
sonal search. 

Statistically, males and per- 
sons 16 to 25 were subjected 
to more police contact and the 
use of force during their most 
recent contact than females and 
persons age 26 or older, the re- 
port adds. 

The information also showed 
that “a lower percentage of 
persons who were shouted or 
cursed at by police believed the 
forces was excessive (49 per- 
cent) compared to those who 
were pushed or grabbed (79 
percent), hit or kicked (97 per- 
cent), had a pepper spray used 
against them (81 percent), or 
had a gun pointed at them (81 
percent).” 

In addition, among the resi- 
dents who experienced force 
during their most recent con- 
tact with police (1.6 percent 
of all contacts), 13 percent be- 
lieved the police behaved prop- 
erly, while 87 percent did not, 
the report concluded. 


prior plea bargain agreement. 

However, while issuing the 
denial, Judge Edward Leavy 
of the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals wrote a five-page con- 
demnation saying the “manifest 
injustice” by ATF agents should 
have led to a dismissal of the 
original case due to “outrageous 
government conduct.” 

A Crime Report investigation 
found that from August 2014 
through 2015, 126 motions to 
dismiss a case based on “out- 
rageous government conduct” 
were filed. The vast majority of 
them were denied. 

The report said government 
officials insist they need such 
sting operations because of the 
difficulty in dealing with drug 
activities. 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

A new study reveals that rich 
Black kids are more likely to 
go to prison than poor White 
kids, The Washington Post re- 
ports. 


“Race trumps 
class, at least 
when it comes to 
incarceration” 


“Race trumps class, at least 
when it comes to incarcera- 
tion,” said Darrick Hamilton 
of the New School, one of the 
researchers who produced the 
study, according to the March 
23 Post article. 

Hispanics were incarcerated 
more than Whites with similar 
wealth, but less than Blacks, the 
study concluded. 

The study began in 1979 
and followed a group of young 
people of various races and 


By Rudy Moralez 

Journalism Guild Writer 

New York City has agreed to 
pay $5.3 million to the fami- 
lies of two inmates who died 
at Rikers Island jail, Reuters 
reported. 

The settlement was an- 
nounced in November by Nick 
Paolucci, spokesman for the 
city law department. 

It provides $3.8 million to 
the family of Jason Echevarria, 
25, who died after guards 


economic positions. 

“About 2.7 percent of the 
poorest White young people - 
those whose household wealth 
was in the poorest 10th of the 
distribution in 1985, when they 
were between 20 and 28 years 
old - ultimately went to prison,” 
according to the article. “In the 
next 10th, 3.1 percent ultimately 
went to prison.” 

It also stated that “their chanc- 
es of being imprisoned were far 
less than those of Black youth 
from much more affluent cir- 
cumstances.” 

The information indicated 10 
percent of affluent Black youths 
in 1985 would eventually go to 
prison. 

In 2012, the household wealth 
of Black participants in the 
study who had never been incar- 
cerated was $16,200. 

Whites who had never been 
incarcerated had an average 
household wealth of $192,000. 

Blacks who had been in prison 
had zero wealth at the median; 
Whites that had been in prison 
reported wealth of $5,000, the 
article reported. 


allegedly ignored his pleas for 
medical help after he ingested 
a toxic “soap ball” used to 
clean cells. 

The family of Carlos 
Mercado, who died of diabetes 
complications within hours 
of arriving at the jail in June 
2013, received $1.5 million. 

The announcement came five 
months after a federal judge 
sentenced a former guard to 
five years in prison for delib- 
erately ignoring Echevarria’s 
medical problem. 


Report Claims Outrageous Tactics 
Used to Build Bogus Criminal Cases 


NYC Settles Two Inmate 
Deaths at Rikers Island 
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CDCR ’s Answer to Mental Issues and Suicide 


Editorial 


Dr. Timothy Belavich an- 
swered San Quentin News ques- 
tions last December about the 
delivery of health care services 
to prisoners. Dr. Belavich was 
formerly acting director of the 
Division of Health Care Ser- 
vices and deputy director of the 
Statewide Mental Health Pro- 
gram. He is now employed by 
Los Angeles County. In previous 
editions San Quentin News re- 
ported his views on the Coleman 
lawsuit and custody and prison 
culture. This edition focuses on 
Suicide and Use of Force. Trans- 
gender Special Needs will ap- 
pear next month. 

By Dr. Timothy Belavich 
Contributing Writer 

Q. Tell us specifically about 
the programs and policies that 
have been implemented to re- 
duce the suicide rate. 

A. Education for staff, pa- 
tients and families is an im- 
portant piece of any suicide 
prevention program. Suicide 


prevention posters are located in 
every institution. Custody staff 
carries pocket cards that iden- 
tify suicide warning signs and 
risk factors. We have created 
workbooks for inmates placed in 
restricted housing, and we have 
disseminated informational 
pamphlets for inmates and their 
families and friends. In addi- 
tion, every institution has an as- 
signed suicide prevention coor- 
dinator who is required to attend 
the Men’s Advisory Council and 
Inmate Family Council in order 
to provide education about sui- 
cide prevention and to answer 
questions about mental health 
concerns. 

In order to try to reduce the 
suicide rate in Administra- 
tive Segregation Units (ASU), 
CDCR increased the frequency 
of welfare checks in all admin- 


istrative segregation units and 
initiated the use of intake cells 
(cells that have been designed 
to be suicide-resistant) in ASU. 
CDCR also developed a work- 
book for all inmates placed 
in ASU, and purchased hand- 
cranked radios for inmate’s use 
while in ASU. The workbooks 
and radios were distributed be- 
cause it was recognized that 
initial placement in ASU can 
be emotionally difficult, and 
it is important for inmates to 
be able to have a diversion in 
an isolating environment. The 
workbooks contain some suicide 
prevention messages and coping 
strategies. 

Training for health care and 
custody staff has been revised 
and expanded. In addition, new 
training modules and methods 
for enhancing suicide risk eval- 


uations completed by mental 
health staff have been developed 
and implemented. Additionally, 
a system for monitoring compli- 
ance with CDCR’s suicide pre- 
vention policies was developed 
and will become part of the de- 
partment’s regular monitoring. 

Statewide suicide prevention 
video conferences occur month- 
ly and include medical, nursing, 
custody, legal and mental health 
representation at all institutions. 
Every institution has an assigned 
Suicide Prevention Coordinator. 

Q. What changes have been 
made in the Use of Force poli- 
cies and procedures? 

A. Mental health is now in- 
volved in all situations that may 
require controlled use of force, 
whether or not the inmate is a 
participant in the mental health 
program, also known as the 
Mental Health Services Delivery 
System (MHSDS). Specifically, 
when controlled use of force is 
considered, a “cool-down peri- 
od” is required. A mental health 


clinician must assess the inmate 
and determine if the inmate 1) 
understands the order 2) has dif- 
ficulty complying with the order 
and/or 3) if the inmate’s mental 
health symptoms are likely to 
get worse if force is used. The 
mental health clinician will 
work with the inmate if he is 
suffering from a mental health 
related condition. Furthermore, 
nursing staff will review the 
health care record to ensure that 
the use of a chemical agent will 
not adversely affect an existing 
health condition. Decisions to 
use force are now a team deci- 
sion that involves custody, men- 
tal health, nursing and medical 
staff. If the team cannot agree, 
the decision about whether to 
use force is elevated to custody 
and mental health (and medical, 
as appropriate) management. 
Mental health is now involved in 
all institutional reviews of con- 
trolled use of force and immedi- 
ate use of force incidents involv- 
ing patients in the MHSDS. 


American Prisons Can Take Cue from Nations Abroad 



File Photo 

Norway prison 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

The most punitive and rapidly 
growing prison systems in the 
world are located in countries 
with brutal histories, a noted 
writer states. 

These histories include co- 
lonialism or slavery, combined 
with capitalist exploitation of 
prison labor, said Michelle Al- 
exander, author and senior fel- 
low at the Ford Foundation. 

In a review written for The 
Washington Post, Alexander 
describes how Baz Dreisinger, 
a professor at John Jay College 
of Criminal Justices, introduced 
“a wide range of approaches to 
crime, punishment and ques- 
tions of justice in diverse coun- 
tries.” 

Dreisinger’s intriguing new 
book, Incarceration Nations, 
searches for clues that might 
“answer the question of what 
justice is or, rather, what it 
ought to be.” 

When the world is forced to 
look at the reality of incarcera- 
tion, the American criminal jus- 


tice style of punishment seems 
to always be chosen. According 
to Dreisinger, this system “is not 
normal, natural or inevitable.” 

“Western democracies, par- 
ticularly America, have chosen 
capital punishment, solitary 
confinement, mandatory mini- 
mum sentences, Three-Strike 
laws, militarized police forces 
and building of prisons unlike 
anywhere in the world,” Alex- 
ander wrote. 

“America has the world’s 
highest incarceration rate and 
an abysmal recidivism rate of 
60 percent. However, the ra- 
tios of Aboriginal people jailed 
in Western Australia are now 
worse than the racial disparities 
for Blacks in the United States,” 
Alexander narrated. 

In her review of Incarcera- 
tion Nations, Alexander won- 
ders whether it’s possible that 
privatization has something to 
do with stimulating the profit 
margin that’s feeding the Aus- 
tralian appetite for mass incar- 
ceration. 

“These are the roots of the 
prison industrial complex,” 


Dreisinger explains. It’s “a 
tangle of legal, business, and 
government interest that has ex- 
isted for centuries.” Despite that 
explanation, Alexander doesn’t 
think the author really answered 
these questions. 

In a released statement, 
Dreisinger told the press. 
“America, it seems, is finally 
beginning to tackle the legacy 
of punishment and human 
warehousing coldly captured by 
the term mass incarceration.” 

“We are the world’s largest 


jailer, with 2.3 million people 
behind bars.” One in 31 adults, 
or 7 million people, are under 
some correctional control. More 
Blacks are in some criminal re- 
straint today than were enslaved 
in 1850. Up to 25 percent of the 
adult population in prison also 
suffers from mental illness, 
Dreisinger adds. 

America considers juveniles 
too immature to vote or buy 
alcohol; however, our crimi- 
nal justice system deems them 
mature enough to live in adult 


prisons, where one in 10 is sex- 
ually assaulted. “We are one of 
just nine countries who punish 
(with) both life sentences and 
the death penalty,” Dreisinger 
continues. 

Different approaches to 
incarceration are being pursued 
in other parts of the world, 
often with greater success, 
Dresinger said. “In Rwanda, 
an entire nation has committed 
itself to healing, forgiveness, 
reconciliation and restorative 
justice following a genocide in 
which neighbors hacked one 
another to death in the streets.” 

The country of Norway, 
“reflecting its long-standing 
egalitarian culture and spirit of 
communitarianism, a spirit that 
extends to its prisons,” has a 20 
percent recidivism rate. 

“We in America might one 
day overcome our own history 
of genocide, slavery, discrimi- 
nation and oppression and cre- 
ate a justice system that is truly 
a source of international pride 
rather than shame,” Alexander 
concludes. 


Former Inmates Face Multiple Barriers to Successful Re-entry 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Even with a new skill set and 
good behavior, returning home 
after years of incarceration can 
be difficult for former inmates 
and the communities they 
return to, according to a report 
in Ebony magazine. 

“As we work to reduce mass 
incarceration, we must not ne- 
glect to address the barriers the 
formerly incarcerated will ulti- 
mately have to face,” the op-ed 
by Zachary Norris says. 

“Once they leave the iron 
gates and stone walls of prison, 
they should not have to begin 
a new sentence on the outside. 
Without ample opportunities 
and reinvestment in poor and 
struggling communities, life 
after prison easily becomes 
nothing more than extension of 


a sentence.” 

This past year, there has been 
bipartisan support for prison 
reform in Congress, which 
demonstrates the nation getting 
serious about prison reform, 
the Jan. 29 story notes. How- 
ever, there is a critical element 
missing from the conversation 
of mass incarceration reform, 
which is how to reinvest in com- 
munities that will help people 
succeed once they come home, 
writes Norris, who is executive 
director of the Ella Baker Cen- 
ter for Human Rights. 

Reducing mandatory sen- 
tencing for nonviolent offend- 
ers is front and center in the na- 
tional debate on prison reform, 
but there is little discussion 
among the nation’s policymak- 
ers and leaders about ensur- 
ing successful re-entry for the 
formerly incarcerated, says the 


report. 

“We know that this country’s 
long history of racial injustices 
has led to communities of color 
being overwhelmingly targeted 
by the criminal justice system 
and disproportionately suffer- 
ing from poverty,” according to 
Norris. “To effectively end this 
cycle of criminalization, incar- 
ceration and poverty, we need a 
serious plan to reinvest in men- 
tal health care, housing, food 
and employment services in the 
communities most at risk.” 

A study done by 20 com- 
munity organizations entitled 
“Who Pays? The True Cost of 
Incarceration of Families” re- 
vealed how financial and other 
barriers faced by the formerly 
incarcerated can dramatically 
impact not only their future, 
but also that of their families. 

For example, families over- 


whelmingly provide housing, 
food and employment opportu- 
nities for their previously incar- 
cerated love ones. Among those 
surveyed in the “Who Pays?” 
report, 48 percent of all fami- 
lies and 58 percent of those liv- 
ing under the poverty line were 
unable to afford the fees and 
fines and debt which deepen 
their economic despair. 

The study shows the aver- 
age debt incurred for court- 
related fines and fees alone for 
those facing incarceration was 
$13,607. 

“It’s no surprise then that 
nearly two out of three families 
(65 percent) with an incarcer- 
ated family member were un- 
able to pay their family’s basic 
needs, with nearly half unable 
to afford enough food or pay 
for their housing,” according to 
Norris. 


The study showed a strong 
connection between poverty 
and criminal behavior, both 
making it nearly impossible to 
set formerly incarcerated peo- 
ple up for success. 

“Aside from the economic 
devastation, other unmitigated 
factors prove equally harmful 
to the re-entry process. The 
stigma, isolation and trauma of 
incarceration have a sizeable 
and terrible impact on the fam- 
ilies and communities of the 
formerly incarcerated,” says 
the report. 

The “Who Pays?” report con- 
cluded that 50 percent of all for- 
merly incarcerated persons and 
50 percent of the family mem- 
bers surveyed suffered nega- 
tive health conditions, such as 
post-traumatic stress disorder, 
hopelessness, depression, anxi- 
ety and nightmares. 
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The Effects of PTSD on Juvenile Inmates Part 1 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

This is the first installment of 
a two-part series detailing the 
impact of trauma on incarcer- 
ated men’s likelihood of success 
at the parole board. 

In the many group discussions 
held each day in San Quentin, it 
is not uncommon to hear men 
raise their hands and say, “I 
don’t know how to connect with 
myself.” 

I felt this way, too, for many 
years. I thought I was alone in 
that feeling, but I wasn’t. I real- 
ized many incarcerated people 
were disconnected from their 
emotions, due in part to a lack 
of awareness about trauma’s im- 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


pacts. 

Trauma has created a seri- 
ous barrier to self-reflection for 
many people, including myself. 
For those incarcerated with 
lengthy sentences those for 
whom the parole board will de- 
termine the time of their release 
this dearth of self-reflection can 
prove disastrous: The parole 
board often cites “lack of in- 
sight” in issuing denials. 

When I came to prison at age 
19, the violence and intimidation 
shocked me at first, but eventu- 
ally fear became the norm. 


Letter to Kid CAT 

My name is Jeffrey Hall. I am serving a life without parole 
sentence at Solano State Prison. I’ve been in prison for 25 
years in July. 

I’ve been reading (Kid CAT Speaks) articles... and I find 
them intriguing. We have a fair amount of programs here at 
Solano Level 3, yet I really enjoy your articles and the cause. 

Is there something LWOPs can do to help under the Kid 
CAT banner and/or to create a branch of Kid CAT? I’d be 
very grateful for any information/guidance you can offer. 

Kid CAT Response: 

We appreciate your letter and willingness to be of service 
to your community. We receive letters from juvenile lifers 
including those with LWOP sentences who desire to contrib- 
ute to rehabilitative programs. It is encouraging to see lead- 
ership in various prisons reaches out and steps up with the 
desire to create programs such as Kid CAT. 

We would like to help by creating an informational packet 
of the Kid CAT group so that our community partnership 
manager could send it to the community partnership man- 
ager at Solano. We would work to secure approval to make 
this packet available. 

Meanwhile, Kid CAT holds monthly writing workshops 
with The Beat Within. The workshops are based on pre-se- 
lected quotes and writing prompts created by juvenile lifers. 
The participants discuss the prompts, then break off to write 
responses. Thereafter, the participants read their pieces. The 
prompts are general and intended to stimulate thought. 

You may contribute by writing about your personal trans- 
formation, realities, and experiences as a juvenile serving 
LWOP. If published, you will receive a copy of the issue in 
which your story is featured. When possible, beginning this 
month, we will publish in Kid CAT Speaks one prompt from 
the monthly workshop so other incarcerated men and women 
may contribute their stories. Please keep us updated on your 
struggles and achievements. 


Send writings to: 


The Beat Within 

P.O. Box 34310 

San Francisco, CA 94134 


Writing Prompt: 

Send word: Write a letter to the youth in the Juvenile Hall 
that you came from. Write the letter as if you would read it 
in person to them. Write the letter so it is gender neutral. Ex- 
plain what juvenile hall you were in, what unit, when, why, 
and your age at the time. Were you in and out? Were you re- 
leased, sent to CYA, tried as an adult and sent to county jail 
or prison? What is your sentence, how long have you been 
incarcerated, and what is your age now? This is your letter; 
tell your truth. Include what can be valuable to the youth. 
Keep in mind the advice or message you would or would not 
have listened to at that age and time. Avoid preaching and 
talking down to them or at them; instead go to them where 
they are at in their life. If you were never in juvenile hall, 
write a letter anyway. 

Prompt by Miguel Quezada 


Since I have been incarcerated 
at San Quentin, I have taken 
advantage of self-help groups 
and a new environment in 
which many people value 
self-reflection. I’ve begun to 
suspect that living under violent 
conditions may cause people 
to develop Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder (PTSD), which 
has long-term mental health 
consequences. 

People develop coping mech- 
anisms to survive the violence 
and fear in prisons, but these 
mechanisms are at odds with 
self-reflection and insight. 

This issue has become in- 
creasingly relevant as Califor- 
nia’s sentencing law reform 
allows more people to come be- 
fore the parole board. 

TRAUMA 

In the worst moments of all in- 
carceration, trauma strips away 
the ability to empathize, to re- 
late to other people, and to have 
self-awareness. 

The Diagnostic and Statisti- 
cal Manual of Mental Disorders 
defines trauma as “an event in 
which there is physical harm, 


the self is wounded, or when a 
person who directly experienc- 
es, witnesses or learns about a 
violent event is ‘damaged.’” This 
was my experience of prison. 

Within several months after 
coming to prison, a numbness 
set in that allowed me to survive 
the fear for being targeted and 
the trauma of witnessing vio- 
lence. Though they may not been 
diagnosed with actual PTSD di- 
agnosis, incarcerated people of- 
ten respond to the violence they 
have experienced with indiffer- 
ence, hyper-vigilance, or other 
PTSD symptoms. 

The U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs reports: “All 
people (who) lived through a 
traumatic event that caused 
them to fear for their lives, see 
horrible things, . . . feel helpless. 

. . (and experience) changes 
in the brain that may result in 
PTSD.” I believe everyone with 
whom I have been incarcerated 
has experienced these changes 
to some degree. 

“I have been through four 
riots since I have been incarcer- 
ated and numerous violent alter- 
cations for the past 19 years,” 
said Donte Smith, 35. 

“If you asked me three years 
ago (prior to coming to San 
Quentin), I would have told you 
that I didn’t care about my vic- 
tims or what they went through 


because my top priority was 
about survival. I was numb and 
hopeless, and had difficulties 
relating to the crazy events hap- 
pening around me (let alone) to 
what I had done to get to prison.” 

This numbness is particularly 
troubling as I sit in groups with 
men who are attempting to pro- 
cess their culpability and to take 
responsibility for the harm they 
caused. The goal in these group 
settings is to truly empathize 
with and feel remorse for the 
victim(s), but men I have known 
find that their numbness pre- 
vents them from doing so. 

In addition, I have seen numb- 
ness keep people from under- 
standing the factors leading to 
their crime; such understanding 
is essential to being found suit- 
able for parole. 

“When I was in LA county 
jail, people were getting raped, 
beat up and robbed, so I put up 
a shield and never took it down 
so that people would not mess 
with me,” said Falao Toalepai, 
52, serving 25 years to life for 
first-degree murder. 

“I had no one I could trust to 
talk to about why I am in prison 
(because) I was worried about 
how other people would look at 
me — and it cost me 32 years in 
prison. I have been to the board 
five times and was denied each 
time for a lack of insight.” 


Juvenile Interrogation Techniques 
Can Result in False Confessions 


Children are now being ex- 
posed to a controversial inter- 
rogation technique by adults 
that can lead to false confessions 
the American Bar Association 
(ABA) reports. 

The ABA newsletter urges 
parents and teachers to fight 
the use of the Reid Technique 
in their schools. It encourages 
parents to demand that they be 
notified before a principal plans 
to interrogate their child. 

John E. Reid & Associates, 
the developers of the Reid Tech- 
nique, “appears to be expanding 
the use of its technique on kids. 
In addition to training police 
interrogators, the company is 
now marketing its technique to 
school administrators across the 
country,” the ABA reported. So 
far, this training has occurred in 
at least 12 states. 

The Reid Technique is a set of 
psychological tactics designed 
for one purpose: “to extract con- 
fessions .... The technique is a 
guilt-presumptive, accusatory, 
manipulative process,” the ABA 
reported. 

Children have a greater pro- 
pensity toward false confes- 
sions due to the use of psycho- 
logical interrogation techniques 
designed for seasoned adult 
criminals that exploit the devel- 
opmental vulnerabilities of kids, 
according to the ABA. 


“Bottom line: using . . . potent 
techniques like the Reid Tech- 
nique on students is ... a recipe 
for disaster,” the ABA reported. 

Some of these vulnerabilities 
are attributed to what is called 
the “juvenile brain,” which is 
more prone to traits like impul- 
siveness, vulnerability, as well 
as a tendency to be motivated by 
short-term rewards. This can in- 
clude giving in to the pressures 
of interrogation by deciding that 
a confession is the only way out 
of a difficult situation, regard- 
less of its truth, the ABA notes. 

The Reid website cautions that 
it is “well-accepted that juvenile 
suspects are more susceptible to 
falsely confess than adults.” The 
site warns that “every interroga- 
tor must exercise extreme cau- 
tion and care when interviewing 
or interrogating a juvenile.” 

The consequences of using 
the Reid Technique on children 
are not lost on the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the ABA reports. 

“In the landmark 1966 deci- 
sion Miranda v. Arizona, the 
court cited the Reid Technique 
to conclude that the ‘heavy toll’ 
of custodial interrogation may 
result in false confessions,” the 
ABA noted. 

“The court went even further 
in 2009, in Corley v. United 
States, stating that ‘there is 
mounting empirical evidence 


that these pressures (of psycho- 
logical interrogation generally, 
not specific to the Reid Tech- 
nique) can induce a frighten- 
ingly high percentage of people 
to confess to crimes they never 
committed,”’ the ABA added. 

False confessions played a 
role in nearly 30 percent of all 
wrongful convictions that have 
been uncovered by DNA evi- 
dence, according to the Inno- 
cence Project. 

There were 221 exonerations 
since 1989 that involved proven 
false confessions, according to 
the National Registry of Exon- 
erations. 

Children are two to three 
times more likely to falsely con- 
fess during interrogation than 
adults, according to the ABA. 

“Confessions are incredibly 
powerful evidence. A full 81 
percent of proven false confes- 
sors whose case went to trial 
were convicted — and that fig- 
ure does not account for those 
false confessors who pled guilty 
before trial. (Of the first 125 
DNA exonerees who falsely 
confessed, 11 percent pled 
guilty.) People, including judges 
and juries, are very reluctant to 
believe that a confession might 
be false — and the result, too 
often, can be a wrongful convic- 
tion,” the newsletter stated. 

-John Lam 


( \ 

Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were 
sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from the all juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice 
issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964 
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Elderly Inmates Burden State Prisons 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The elderly population in 
state prisons continues to climb, 
causing financial burdens and 
other problems, reports Mi- 
chael Ollove for the Pew Chari- 
table Trusts. 

State and federal prisoners 
65 and older outpaced the to- 
tal population by 94 to 1 from 
2007 to 2010, according to Hu- 
man Right’s Watch. 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Criminalization and poverty 
are intertwined within the na- 
tion’s incarceration system, a 
report by the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU). 

“It is almost always the poor- 
est among us who fall prey to 
the two-tiered system of jus- 
tice that separates the haves 
and the have-nots,” the ACLU 
stated. 

“Pay-to-stay jail fees are the 
next generation of unending 
debts that seek to tether low- 
income people to the criminal 
justice system,” the ACLU 
reported in 2015, pointing to 
booking fees and daily fees. 
An inmate may be assessed a 
booking fee upon arrival, re- 
ferred to as a processing fee, 
a reception fee, or administra- 
tive fee. 

Some people are charged a 
daily fee. This should not ex- 
ceed the cost of housing and 
feeding the person for each 
day of incarceration, the report 
maintains. Additionally, a few 
counties charge release fees, 
covering the cost of processing 
a person out of jail, the report 
added. 

The report revealed that 
courts in Ferguson, Mo. and 
Concord, N.H. are illegally in- 
carcerating people who cannot 
pay their court fines and costs. 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The conservative take on 
criminal justice reform was 
debated at this year’s Conser- 
vative Political Action Confer- 
ence (CPAC). 

A CPAC panel discussed 
policy tools that would send 
fewer people to prison while 
maintaining public safety, 
reported Nathalie Baptiste of 
Prospect.org. 

The strongest advocate for 
maintaining the status quo 
was David A. Clarke Jr., the 
African-American sheriff 
of Milwaukee County since 
2002. Clarke acknowledged 
that the United States spends 
approximately $80 billion a 
year on its criminal justice 
system. But he dismissed most 


By 2014, Virginia’s elderly 
prisoners had grown in number 
to 7,202, or 20 percent of all in- 
mates. 

The consequence of this for 
state prisons is it costs more 
money for health care for the 
aged - between four and eight 
times that of younger prisoners, 
according to the report. 

In 2013 nearly half the $58 
million Virginia spent on off- 
site prisoner health care was for 
older prisoners, according to 


In fact, the ACLU of Ohio led 
ground-breaking reform to 
combat debtors’ prison with its 
2013 report, The Outskirts of 
Hope. 

Ohio has 88 counties with 
over 100 jails throughout the 
state. This report shows that 
75 facilities are full-service 
jails. “Out of the 75 county fa- 
cilities, 40 charge a pay-to-stay 
fee for incarceration, either 
through a booking fee, a daily 
fee or both.” 

“In Jail & In Debt: Ohio’s 
Pay-to-Stay fees” reported that 
Williams County, home to the 
Corrections Center of North- 
west Ohio (CCNO), charges 
the highest pay-to-stay fees. 
This 638-bed multi-county 
correctional facility houses in- 
mates from five counties. It has 
one of the highest booking fees 
at $100. The jail then charges 
$66.09 per day. 

“Williams County does not 
consider whether a person is 
indigent when they assess the 
fees, so all people regardless 
of income must pay the same 
daily fee. When a person is 
released, money may be taken 
from their commissary ac- 
count to pay their pay-to-stay 
balance if the amount is above 
$25,” the report noted. 

These charges are imposed 
against a person simply be- 
cause they are in jail, the report 
said. The courts have identified 


recent reform efforts, saying, 
“All this is going to do, at 
best, is shift the costs” down 
to the state and local level 
as with California’s prison 
Realignment. 

Alternatively, the former 
attorney general of Virginia, 
Ken Cuccinelli, supports re- 
form efforts and noted that 
“Over the last 10 years, (Tex- 
as) has reduced both their bud- 
get for prisons and their crime 
rate by double-digit percent- 
ages.” 

Pat Nolan of the American 
Conservative Union supports 
a move toward an evidence- 
driven public health model: the 
government would only pros- 
ecute certain crimes like rape, 
murder and robbery while tar- 
geting major drug traffickers 
as opposed to street dealers 


Trey Fuller, the state’s prisons’ 
acting health services director. 

“Over time we’ll need more 
and more money... because they 
will need more drugs, more 
specialist visits, more nursing 
hours, more everything,” Fuller 
said. 

Corrections officials point to 
two factors that cause this in- 
crease in older prisoners. The 
first is increase in the rate older 
adults are entering prison. The 
second factor is changes enact- 


these as a “non-criminal fee,” 
meaning that a person cannot 
be incarcerated for failure to 
pay them, but in practice, they 
operate with little difference 
from a modern-day debtors’ 
prison, The Outskirts of Hope 
reported. 

“Any amount unpaid will re- 
main on the person’s account 
and will be counted against 
them if they are incarcerated in 
the jail again,” the report add- 
ed. “Collections are processed 
through Intellitech Corpora- 
tion. If someone were jailed in 
the CCNO for 180 days, they 
would owe about $11,996.20.” 

According to the ACLU, 
individuals are typically ex- 
pected to pay their debts while 
incarcerated, either directly or 
through commissary funds. If 
the jail is unable to collect all 
of the fees before the prisoner 
is released, the debt is turned 
over to Intellitech within 180 
days. If not, it will be reported 
on the person’s credit history. 

In materials provided to the 
ACLU, Intellitech claimed it 
does not pursue collections 
against people who are indi- 
gent, yet this does not appear 
to be the practice. In inter- 
views with people who were 
clearly indigent and had been 
declared so by the court, they 
reported receiving many calls 
and letters and the debts were 
reported on their credit history. 


and other nonviolent drug of- 
fenders, Baptiste reported. 

Clarke countered that such 
attempts to reduce incarcera- 
tion may simply be normaliz- 
ing criminal behavior in com- 
munities that can least afford 
it. 

“If you’re a struggling mom 
living in a slum or a ghetto...” 
Clarke said “...you’re doing ev- 
erything that you can to keep 
your kid away from that dope 
dealer standing on the cor- 
ner....” 

In at-risk communities, 
without support structures in 
place for social alternatives to 
incarceration like those man- 
dated by California’s Proposi- 
tion 47, Clarke does not believe 
that the most effective way to 
keep a community healthy is 
“by cuddling up to criminals.” 


ed in the get-tough-on crimi- 
nals 1990s resulting in longer 
prison sentences, the March 17 
story reported. 

“It was the push for manda- 
tory sentences and three strikes 
you’re out,” said Linda Redford, 
director of aging and geriatrics 
programs at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center. 

People in prison generally are 
less healthy than the general 
population. They have abused 
drugs and alcohol or neglected 
their health for many years, the 
story noted. They have higher 
rates of cardiac disease, high 
blood pressure, hepatitis C, dia- 
betes and other chronic diseas- 
es than the general population. 

“Prisons weren’t designed 
for patients who are getting 
older. They were ... for people 
18 to 55,” said Owen Murray, 
chief physician for Correctional 
Managed Care, University of 
Texas Medical Branch. One in 
five Texas prisoners is older 
than 50. 

States have had to install 
ramps and shower handles and 
make other physical modifica- 
tions. Many prisons have had 
to create assisted-living centers 
with full-time nursing staffs. At 
least 75 prisons provide hospice 
services for dying prisoners, 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Many of the judges Gov. 
Jerry Brown appointed in the 
past five years have a public 
defender background, accord- 
ing to KQED’s The California 
Report. 

“Observers said the sizeable 
number of public defender ap- 
pointments is a big shift from 
Brown’s predecessors, who 
largely appointed prosecu- 
tors,” noted the report. 

“Since taking office five 
years ago, Brown has made 309 
appointments to the bench. A 
KQED analysis shows that 26 
percent, or 81 of those elevat- 
ed, have been public defenders 
at one point in their careers,” 
the report states. “About 14 
percent were district attorneys, 
and... 31 percent had some 
prosecutorial background.” 

Since Brown’s election to his 
third term in 2010, the justice 
system has undergone a host of 
dramatic changes. The chang- 
es engineered or supported by 
Brown were made in large part 
to ease overcrowding in the 
state’s prison system. 

Brown pushed through Re- 
alignment, which shifted the 
responsibility for the supervi- 
sion of thousands of offenders 
from state prisons to local jails. 
Recently Brown proposed a 
ballot measure that aims to let 
nonviolent offenders qualify 
earlier for parole if they par- 
ticipate in rehabilitation pro- 
grams, 

Brown’s appointments re- 


according to the Vera Institute 
of Justice. 

When aging prisoners reach 
the end of their sentences, cor- 
rections officials often have a 
hard time placing them. “Pri- 
vate nursing homes don’t want 
to take elderly offenders...,” 
said Virginia’s Fuller. 

Studies have found that older 
ex-offenders are less likely than 
younger ones to commit addi- 
tional crimes after their release, 
Ollove noted. But politicians 
and the public don’t seem will- 
ing to release former murder- 
ers and sex offenders, though 
they are decades removed from 
their crimes and physically in- 
capable of repeating them, said 
Liz Gaynes, president of the 
Osborne Association. 

“It comes down to they did a 
bad thing, and they should be 
punished,” Gaynes said. 

“States will be forced to pay 
more and more for that atti- 
tude,” Gaynes added. 

“Either you figure out ways to 
get them out of the prison sys- 
tem and on to Medicare, or ... 
you need to fund those facilities 
and care services that are nec- 
essary,” said Texas’ Murray. 

So far, most states have opted 
for the second approach, report- 
ed Ollove. 


fleet a significant shift from 
the “tough on crime” trends 
of the 1990s and early 2000s, 
which filled state prisons far 
beyond capacity and led to a 
federal court order to reduce 
the state’s prison population, 
according to the report. 

A more-diverse bench will 
make a more-balanced system, 
said Michael Ogul, president 
of the California Public De- 
fenders Association. 

“Now, the hope is that the 
new era of public defender 
judges will actually be people 
who are not jaded, who are 
genuinely open-minded, open 
to considering the totality of 
the evidence, and trying to un- 
derstand the background of the 
individual who appears before 
them,” Ogul said. 

Brown has said he believes 
diversity extends beyond 
someone’s race, ethnicity, 
sexual orientation or gender — 
it also includes their life and 
work experience. 

The governor also said that 
“using and manipulating the 
fear of crime has allowed one 
segment of our society” - law 
enforcement - to dominate 
the bench. But prosecutors 
aren’t the only qualified law- 
yers “The judges are supposed 
to be independent. You want 
judges that have a commercial 
background, you want judg- 
es that have a prosecutorial 
background, city attorneys, or 
county counsel, or small prac- 
tice, plaintiffs’ practice - you 
want a diversity, instead of 
kind of a one note fits all.” 


Criminalization and Poverty 
Linked to Nation’s Prisons 


CPAC Panel Takes on 
Criminal Justice Reform 


Brown’s 309 
Judicial Appointees 
in Five Years 
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Merle Haggard: San Quentin Parolee, Music Icon 



File Photo 


Merle Haggard in San Quentin North Block on June 20, 1994 


By Thomas Winfrey 
Art Editor 

“I turned 21 in prison doing 
life without parole,” music leg- 
end Merle Haggard sang in his 
famous 1968 hit “Mama Tried.” 
The song was Haggard’s public 
apology to a religious mother, 
Flossie Mae, and his acknowl- 
edgement that “she tried to 
raise (him) right.” 

Merle Ronald Haggard 
passed away on his birthday, 
April 6, 2016, at his ranch in 
Palo Cedro, Calif. He was 79 
years old. 

Haggard was only 15 years 
old when he first went behind 
bars for a robbery. In the next 
five years, he was locked up for 
other petty crimes until, at the 
age of 20, he was sent to San 
Quentin State Prison for bur- 
glary in 1957. His three years 
spent behind the San Quentin 
walls ultimately impacted both 
his life and the music he made. 

Curly Ray Martin, 76, 
lived several years alongside 
Haggard, inside and outside of 
prison walls. Both grew up in 
Oildale, Calif., a small town on 
the outskirts of Bakersfield. 

“I drove my grandmother 
over to Mrs. Haggard’s house 
because they both were church- 
going women, and that’s where 
I met Merle,” recalls Martin. 
“About three months later, I 
heard he was in trouble — and 
he ended up in San Quentin.” 

But Haggard was in trouble 
from birth. He spent his first 
years in the abandoned boxcar 
that his father, James, a railroad 
carpenter, had turned into a 
makeshift home for his family, 
according to Nancy Henderson 
in the New York Times. Soon, 
Merle lost his father to a stroke. 

“It was a devastating event 
for the young boy, who was 
very close to his father,” writes 
Henderson. 

Haggard spiraled into a re- 
bellious way of life. Henderson 


said Haggard hopped a freight 
train and was chased all the 
way to Fresno, where police 
retrieved him. He spent his 
youth engaging in petty crime 
and truancy from school. Even 
when he was in reform schools, 
he attempted to escape, only to 
be thrown back in again, ac- 
cording to Henderson. 

Nearly a year after Haggard 
landed at San Quentin, Martin 
followed in his friend’s 
footsteps, and reunited with 
Haggard at San Quentin for 
similar burglary charges. 
During their time spent together, 
Haggard taught Martin how to 
play the bass guitar. 

Long before Haggard got his 
first break in the music indus- 
try (he was hired to play bass in 
Wynn Stewart’s band in 1963), 
Haggard honed his craft of mu- 
sic on the San Quentin yard, 
Martin remembered. 

“Sometimes you’d see ol’ 


Merle sitting by himself near 
the old steam plant, up against 
the fence, writing songs, and 
everyone would just leave him 
alone,” Martin said. “He would 
play a lot of his own music, but I 
would also hear him play music 
from Lefty Frizzell and George 
Jones.” 

When Haggard wasn’t alone 
with his musical muse, Martin 
would join Haggard in the yard, 
where they’d drink and play 
music. 

“In 1959, Merle and I went 
to The Hole twice for getting 
drunk and raising hell — once 
on his birthday, once on mine,” 
said Martin. 

The wild side that had 
sparked in Haggard’s youth had 
followed him into prison, where 
he spent his 21 st birthday in sol- 
itary confinement. 

While incarcerated at San 
Quentin, Haggard saw Johnny 
Cash perform live in 1958. The 
experience convinced Haggard 
to take his talents more seri- 
ously. After he was paroled in 
1960, Haggard set his sights on 
becoming a country singer like 
his role models — Lefty Frizzell 
and Jimmie Rodgers. 

He took his guitar and per- 
formed in the bars of Bakers- 
field, where he attracted atten- 
tion and help from those around 
him. 

“Liz Anderson, Ken Nelson, 
Buck Owens, Wynn Stewart 
and Tommy Collins all helped 
Merle because he was good 
and he deserved to be helped,” 
Martin said. 

By 1964, Haggard reached 
the Country Top 40 with “Just 
Between the Two of Us,” a duet 
with Bonnie Owens, the former 
wife of country singer Buck 
Owens, and Haggard’s second 
wife. 

Johnny Cash once introduced 
Haggard as a “man who writes 
about his own life and has a 
life to write about.” Haggard’s 
honesty became a staple of his 
unique music. 

He wrote about his drinking 
in his number one hit, “I Think 
I’ll Just Stay Here and Drink,” 
one of many songs in which 
Haggard was candid about his 
life and the questionable deci- 
sions he had made in life. 


“I’ll tell you what the pub- 
lic likes more than anything,” 
Haggard once told the Boston 
Globe. “It’s the most rare com- 
modity in the world - honesty.” 

On top of his honesty, Hag- 
gard stood out in country music 
for “defying the conventions of 
the Nashville musical establish- 
ment,” and was “an architect of 
the twangy Bakersfield sound, 


a guitar-driven blend of blues, 
jazz, pop and honky-tonk,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 

Four years after his release 
from San Quentin, Haggard 
reunited with Martin, who was 
paroled, in 1964. Martin re- 
called how Haggard had already 
become a success, “so much so 
that he could drop $3,000 on a 
bet at one of the tables.” 

In 1972, then-California 
Gov. Ronald Reagan granted 
Haggard a rare full pardon. 

But Haggard never forgot 
where he came from. In his 
song, “Branded Man,” which 
was released in 1968, Haggard 
sang, “But no matter where I’m 
living, the black mark follows 
me/I’m branded with a number 
on my name.” 

Martin, who has been back 
in prison since 1967 for a 
murder conviction, considers 
Haggard’s transformation a 
triumph. Haggard’s music and 
the stories he told with his songs 
have resonated with millions of 
fans over the years. 

“Merle made everyone 
proud,” Martin said of his old 
friend. 

Haggard is survived by a sis- 
ter, Lillian; his wife, Theresa 
Lane; their two children, Ben 
and Jenessa; four children from 
his first marriage, Dana, Kelli, 
Marty and Noel; and a son, 
Scott, from a previous relation- 
ship. 




Merle Haggard’s live performance 


Merle Haggard playing the fiddle 
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Jarray D. Birdon’s mother 
Celestine Belton 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In honor of Mother’s Day, we 
wondered: How much do the 
men in blue love their moth- 
ers? More than their girlfriends 
or spouses? Do their emotions 
match those of men on the other 
side of the wall? 

“There is a higher volume (of 
flower sales) for Mother’s Day 
than for Valentine’s Day,” ac- 
cording to Flower Confidential 
by Amy Stewart. 

“There may be a reason for 
that. Valentine’s Day is all 
about roses. But when people 
send flowers to their mothers, 
they tend to send arrangements, 
not just a dozen roses ... so you 
might send more stems to your 
mother at Mother’s Day than 
you do to your wife at Valen- 
tine’s Day,” Stewart reports. 

Asked On the Line posed this 
question to men on the main- 
line: What do you admire most 
about your mom (or the woman 
who raised you)? 

Markee Carter: “My mama 
is my heart and soul. We have 


been there for each other 
through good times and bad 
times. I have done a lot of bad 
things in my life and she was 
always there for me when I was 
on the streets and in here. I am 
happy that we still have that 
bond. We love each other and I 
can talk to her about anything, 
so I thank God for blessing me 
with my mom and long as we 
live.” 

Jose Flores: “Women come 
and go. Girlfriends can be here 
today and gone tomorrow. But 
there is only one Mom, with a 
capital M. The love from Mom 
is truly unconditional. It doesn’t 
matter what I do or say, who I 
am, or what choices I make, my 
Mom loves me no matter what. 
But the love of a girlfriend or 
wife is conditional. There are 
things that I can do, say or be 
that will cause a girlfriend or 
wife to stop loving me. Only 
Mom loves forever.” 

Walter Johnson: “Moms, 
thank you for always being un- 
derstanding with me, for always 
being there for me, and for al- 
ways being truthful. Moms, 


I hope you have a happy and 
blessed Mother’s Day.” 

Christopher Scull: “My 
mother was truly the most lov- 
ing, caring and helpful woman 
I have ever known in my life. I 
miss her very much. I will al- 
ways love her. I will always re- 
member her because she loved 
me the most.” 

Forrest Jones: “My biologi- 
cal mother, Genova Jones, died 
when I was a baby. My god- 
mother, Elvira Miles, raised me 
just like she raised her own chil- 
dren and she instilled in me the 
same qualities that she instilled 
in her own children. I admire 
her for that. My godmother died 
last year.” 

Cody Brown: “Mom, you 
are honest, loving, courageous, 
trusting, selfless, humble, re- 
spectful, resilient, tolerant, 
beautiful, and you have an 
amazing sense of humor. No- 
body is perfect, but in my eyes, 
you are the embodiment of a 
perfect mother. I love you so 
much.” 

Phil Phillips: “My mother 
is a pillar of strength and inde- 


pendence. My mother never let 
the circumstances overcome 
her; she rose above them. She 
also, by her diligent attention to 
health, stayed young and fit.” 

Matthew Edwards: “I ad- 
mire my mother’s love, strength, 
and sacrifice. My mother got 
pregnant by force, rejected her 
racist family’s disapproval, and 
still chose to birth me with love. 
Through disrespect, adversity, 
or heartache for me coming to 
prison, my mother’s uncondi- 
tional love, strength, and self- 
less sacrifice remains unshake- 
able and everlasting.” 

Ray Monde: “My mom’s 
fierce independence and deter- 
mination to be self-sufficient 
inspired me not to be easily in- 
fluenced by others.” 

Matthew Nguyen: “What I 
admire most about my mom, 
aside from the fact that she car- 
ried five children from Vietnam 
to America and that she gave 
birth to seven children, is that 
she gave birth to me, I was her 
last one, and I was an 11-pound, 
12-ounce baby. I love you 
Mommy!” 


Sam Johnson: “Mariah John- 
son, Elizabeth Johnson, Connie 
Herbert and Deloris Williams: 
You all loved me with so much 
unconditional love, even with 
my flaws of not feeling I was 
good enough or when I was 
weak with low self-esteem. Your 
love wrapped my heart gently 
and warmly. Your love assured 
me that I was a gift from God. 
Through my 25 years, your 
love kept me from being alone. 
Thank you for your wisdom, 
understanding, strength and life 
lessons. When the walls of my 
cell felt like they were closing 
in, your love penetrated the cold 
darkness with the light and love 
of Jesus. To all my mothers who 
raised me with their uncondi- 
tional love, hugs and kisses, I, 
your loving son, love you and 
adore you in the mighty name 
of Jesus Christ.” 

A. Alvarez: “I am the lucki- 
est man for being born to my 
mom. She cherished me in a 
way I couldn’t understand until 
I became a parent. Thank you, 
mom, for loving me and not 
judging me.” 



C $6appp Mother's 




Jim Snider’s mother, Margaret 


Aunt Opal, Timothy Holmes his mother, Pearl Holmes 
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Snippets 

M ercury, also 

known as quick- 
silver has a silvery 
color and reflective 
metallic nature. 

I n all of India’s 
100,000 year history, 
it has never invaded 
another country 

S unlight can reach a 
depth of around 262 
feet in the ocean. 

O wls have an 80% 
success rate for 
catching their prey. 

L ucha Libre wres- 
tlers are generally 
divided into two types: 
rudos and tecnicos. 

The rudos are the “bad 
guys” and the tecnicos 
are the “good guys.” 

O ctopuses have 

three hearts, which 
are all located in their 
heads. 

G old is so mal- 
leable that a thread 
drawn from one ton of 
gold can stretch over 
480,000 miles, compa- 
rable to stretching from 
the earth to the moon 
and back again. 

Y oga comes from 
the Sanskrit term 
word “yui” meaning “to 
unite”. 

/ 
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The Month of May 


• May is the third of seven months in a year with 31 days. 
This year, May has five Sundays, five Mondays and five 
Tuesdays. 

• Holocaust Remembrance Day and Cinco de Mayo (The 
Battle of Puebla) are on Thursday, May 5. 

• Mother’s Day is Sunday, May 8; Mother’s Day in Mexico 
is on Tuesday, May 10. 

• Armed Forces Day is on Saturday, May 21 and Memorial 
Day is on Monday, May 30. 

• For the Christian community, Eastern Orthodox Easter 
is on Sunday, May 1; the Ascension of the Lord is on 
Thursday, May 5; Pentecost is on Sunday, May 15; The 
Most Holy Trinity is on Sunday, May 22; Mary, The 
Help of Christians is on Tuesday, May 24 and The Body 
and Blood of Christ is on Thursday, May 26. 

• The World Almanac reports May is Clean Air Month, 
Get Caught Reading Month, National Barbecue Month, 
Asian Pacific American Heritage Month, National 
Inventors Month, and National Mental Health Month. 

• There are two astrological signs in May: Taurus, the 
sign of the Bull (April 20 to May 20) and Gemini, the 
sign of the Twins (May 21 to June 21). 

• The May birthstone is the emerald. 
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1. Sacramento, Calif. — Gov. 
Jerry Brown granted clemency 
to 59 people, just before Easter 
Sunday. Most were convicted of 
nonviolent drug-related crimes. 
All of those pardoned have ob- 
tained a court certificate declar- 
ing that they are now rehabili- 
tated. A gubernatorial pardon 
may be granted to people who 
have demonstrated exemplary 
behavior and have lived pro- 
ductive and law-abiding lives 
following their conviction. 

2. Los Angeles — Robert 
Contreras will be paid nearly 
$6.9 million to settle a lawsuit 
after police shot him and left 
him paralyzed, reports the 
Associated Press. Officers said 
they fired after Contreras turned 
toward them with something in 
his hand — it was a cellphone. 

3. Colorado — A 20 15 change 
in the law regarding parole re- 
vocation cut in half recidivism 
rates for technical violations 
and reduced the state’s prison 
population. 

4. Oklahoma — The Okla- 
homa Corrections Depart- 
ment has paid $92.7 million to 
Tennessee-based Corrections 
Corporation of America and 
Florida-based GEO Group, Inc. 
to house state prisoners for one 
year, according to prison of- 
ficials. Since 2004, the state 
has spent about $975 million 
on contracts with the for-profit, 
private prison companies, the 
Oklahoman reports. The state’s 
prison system is operating at 
122 percent of capacity, prison 
officials report. 

5. Kincheloe, Mich. — In- 
mates at Chippewa Correction- 
al Facility in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula have participated in a 
peaceful protest over the qual- 
ity of food provided by a state 


contractor, an official said. The 
demonstrations follow another 
protest at Kinross Correctional 
Facility, the Detroit Free Press 
reports. 

6. Hartford, Conn., — In 

2007 Connecticut raised the age 
at which juveniles can be tried 
as adults to 17. Gov. Dannel P. 
Malloy says he now wants the 
age to be raised to 20 by July 
1, 2019. Malloy’s reasoning in- 
cludes research that shows de- 
veloping brains can make bad, 
impulsive decisions that can 
lead younger people into the 
criminal justice system, reports 
the Associated Press. 

7. New York — Richard 
Rosario spent 20 years in 


prison before his conviction 
was overturned, and he was 
freed. While Rosario was in 
Florida, he was convicted of a 
shooting that happened in New 
York City even though he said 
he had 13 alibi witnesses to 
confirm his story, reports the 
Associated Press. Rosario’s 
case adds to the more than 25 
New York City convictions that 
have been overturned in the last 
five years. 

8. New York, N.Y. — A jury 
trial set Candie Hailey, 32, 
free after dismissing a charge 
on which she had spent more 
than three years in a New York 
City jail, reports the Associated 
Press. Hailey, who has been di- 


agnosed with borderline charac- 
ter disorder, mood disorder and 
anti-social personality disorder, 
spent much of those three years 
in solitary confinement for re- 
peated rules violations. She had 
faced new charges of criminal 
mischief, harassment, obstruct- 
ing government administration 
and assault, all from her stay 
in jail. The charges were dis- 
missed in March. 

9. New York — U.S. District 
Judge Shira Scheindlin ap- 
proved a plan in March to re- 
duce solitary confinement in 
the state’s prisons. Scheindlin 
says the “historic settlement” 
will greatly reduce the frequen- 
cy, duration and severity of sol- 


itary confinement for thousands 
of prisoners, making conditions 
“more humane and more just,” 
reports the Associated Press. 
She called solitary confinement 
a “drastic and punitive designa- 
tion, one that should be used 
only as a last resort and for the 
shortest possible time to serve 
the penal purposes for which it 
is designed.” 

10. Williamsport, Pa. — 

Lycoming County Coroner 
Charles Kiessling Jr. has started 
ruling heroin overdose deaths as 
homicides. Kiessling says drug 
dealers are murderers. He said 
he wants to raise awareness of 
a heroin epidemic that contrib- 
uted to a 1 3 percent increase in 
overdose deaths in the state in 
one year. “If you chose to sell 
heroin, you’re killing people 
and you’re murdering people. 
You’re just as dead from a shot 
of heroin as if someone puts a 
bullet in you,” Kiessling told 
The Daily Item of Sunbury. 

11. Frankfort, Ky. — Pro- 
posed new legislation would 
give some nonviolent felons a 
second chance by letting them 
seek to have their criminal re- 
cords erased. Republican Gov. 
Matt Bevin said he looked 
forward to signing the bill, if 
it clears the state House and 
Senate, reports the Associated 
Press. 

12. Ocala, Fla. — Johnny 
Edward Ostane was freed 
after serving more than two 
years for battery of a police 
officer and other charges. 
Ostane ’s release came after 
a follow-up investigation 
found inconsistencies with the 
arresting officer’s report, along 
with inconsistencies in other 
reports by the same officer, the 
Ocala Star-Banner reports. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 


Across 

1. Nautical way to say yes 

4. Cable movie network 

7. Food measuring label 
(Abbrev.) 

10. “Blackish” network 

13. River in S. France 

14. Gun toting group 

15. U.S. medical doctor’s 
group (Acronym.) 

16. Car speed rating 
(Abbrev.) 

17. FOX TV show about 
crime solving angel 

19. A coach drawn by four 
horses 

21. 4:00 p.m. prison number 
crunch (Prison Slang) 

23. NBA The Heat’s Chris 

26. Matt of “The Martian” 

27. ‘80s TV show 

“Miami ” 

31. The six degrees of 
Kevin 

33. Giorgio Armani cologne 

34. Millions has six of these 

35. Donald Trump’s talk 

37. Drag’s oneself (Yiddish) 

39. Refusal or denial 

40. School fitness subject 
(Abbrev.) 

41. Navy depth charge 
(Slang) 

45. Gov. Schwarzenegger 

49. Affeck of “Ocean’s 
Eleven” 

50. City in Central 


Switzerland 

52. Tragedy emotion 

54. Southeast Asian spicy 
cuisine 

55. To rotate, spin 

57. Beloved 

58. Prison bus 
(Prison Slang) 

61. Weather condition 
limiting movement 
in prison 

64. Whiskey alternative 

68. To express approval or 
triumph in Spanish 

69. Searching air- 
port agency 

70. Mr. Tina Turner 

71. Human blood types 

72. Sound made when 
winning a game 

73. Person who makes, 
writes, etc. 

74. Adds style to a web page 

75. The dot character in 
Morse code 

Down 

1. -or-nothing 

2. Any person 

3. Rest, and so forth 
(Abbrev.) 

4. Intelligence (Slang) 

5. Sigmund 

6. Spiderman comic book 
villain 

7. TV show”Blindspot” 
story line revolves 
around these 


8. Rafael Nadal’s country 

9. Type of oil used in 
Nutella 

10. Shumer of “Trainwreck” 

11. Lifers’ obstacle 

12. Asian comedian 
Margaret 

18. Watery discharge from 
a sore or wound 

20. To be frank with 
someone 

22. Oversharing of 
personal stories 

23. A type of child’s gun 

24. To be high spirits 
(Slang) 

25. Genre “ -Fi” 

28. To move violently 

29. The crest of a hill 

30. English lang. forming 
the 3d person (Abbrev.) 

32. Children’s detective 
Drew 

34. Eddy of SQN April’s 
Documentary 

36. Acroymn for medical 
term of decreased body 

38. Life-saving technique 
(Abbrev.) 

41. Used to express delight 

42. Retirement govt, agency 
(Abbrev.) 

43. Former Katherine of 
“Grey’s Anatomy” 

44. Every January 1st is a? 

45. Able to live only 
where oxygen is present 



46. Out of, tall, or call to 

47. A type of detection test 

48. U.S. marijuana regulator 

49. A type of medical scan 

51. A spade’s job 

53. Chemical symbol for 
element 87 (Abbrev.) 

55. To stretch, taut 

56. What a person’s 
uses to get by 

59. Formal customary 
observance 

60. Petitioning other people 

61. 10 across comedy show 
about a Chinese family 
(Abbrev.) 

62. Forming commercial 
names (Suffix) 

63. Ruby, sapphire, 
or diamond 


LAST MONTH ’S ANS WERS 
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65. TV show 

“Breaking ” 

66. Brown sash worn with 

a Kimono 

67. Like it or 
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Cinco de Mayo: De Historia y Cultura a Comercializacion 



Por Tare Beltranchuc 
y Marco Villa 
Contribuidores 

El Cinco de Mayo es el dia 
festivo que probablemente la 
mayoria de personas en los Es- 
tados Unidos confunde con la 
Independencia de Mexico, la 
cual se celebra el 16 de Sep- 
tiembre. 

A pesar que el Cinco de Mayo 
a ganado popularidad en los 
Estados Unidos todavia existen 
personas que desconocen la 
historia que dio origen a la 
celebracion. 

Todo comenzo en 1861, 
cuando Benito Juarez llego 
a ser presidente de un pais 
economicamente arruinado. 
Los conservadores habian 
derrochado el Tesoro Nacional, 
obligando al Presidente Juarez 
a suspender los pagos de la 
deuda externa hasta llegar a 


un acuerdo con los gobiernos 
europeos. 

En respuesta Francia, Espana, 
e Inglaterra enviaron sus flotas 
de guerra a ocupar el puerto de 
Veracruz para exigir el pago de 
la deuda al gobierno mexicano. 
Los ingleses y los espanoles se 
marcharon despues de haber 
llegado a un acuerdo en el cual 
Mexico garantizaba continuar 
con el pago tan pronto como 
le fuera posible. Sin embargo, 
los franceses gobernados por 
el Emperador Napoleon III 
aprovecharon la oportunidad 
y trataron de conquistar y es- 
tablecer un imperio trances en 
territorio mexicano que favore- 
ciera los intereses de Francia. 

El 5 de Mayo de 1862, el 
ejercito frances bajo el mando 
de el General, Charles Latrille 
de Lorencez ataco a el ejercito 
mexicano encabezados por el 
General Ignacio Zaragoza en 
el Estado de 
Puebla. La 
armada fran- 
cesa estaba 
completa- 
mente segu- 
ra de obtener 
una victoria 
facil, ya que 
superaba 
al ejercito 
mexicano 
en numero y 
experiencia. 
Los frances- 
es contaban 
con mas de 

6.000 sol- 
dados bien 
armados y 
disciplina- 
dos, contra 
un ejercito 
mexicano 
pobremente 
armado con 
menos de 

2.000 sol- 


dados. La batalla se extendio 
desde el amanecer hasta el at- 
ardecer. 

Sorpresivamente y en contra 
de toda prediccion los mexi- 
canos derrotaron a el ejercito 
frances, considerado en esa 
epoca como “el primer ejercito 
del mundo”. El cual no habia 
conocido derrota alguna por 50 
anos, escribio Ignacio Gonzalez 
autor del Significado del Cinco 
de Mayo. 

El triunfo de la batalla de 
Puebla constituyo una gran 
victoria moral para el gobierno 
Mexicano, representando su ha- 
bilidad de proteger la soberania 
de la Nacion. La revista Time 
Magazine comento que “La 
victoria de la batalla de Puebla 
simboliza unidad y orgullo, lo 
cual aparento ser una batalla 
entre un David mexicano derro- 
tando a un Goliat frances”. 

En los Estados Unidos, el 
Cinco de Mayo ha obtenido mas 
popularidad que en Mexico. En 
los anos 60’s “Activistas chi- 


canos acogieron la festividad 
como una forma de edificar 
dignidad entre Mexico-Ameri- 
canos”, Jose Alamillo expreso, 
Jose es un profesor en estudios 
etnicos en la Universidad de 
Washington en Pullman. 

A la llegada de los anos 80’s, 
esta festividad empezo a tener 
una publicidad a gran es- 
cala, lo cual de acuerdo a Jose 
Alamillo, “Cambio el significa- 
do de una celebracion enfocada 
a la comunidad a una festividad 
de alcohol”. 

El Cinco de Mayo es aho- 
ra una celebracion mexicana 
donde los platillos mexicanos y 
las bebidas alcoholicas son el in- 
grediente primordial. Grandes 
corporaciones cerveceras como 
la Dos Equis, Tecate, Corona 
y Anehuser-Bush (Budweiser) 
han tornado ventaja de la cre- 
ciente comunidad hispana para 
comercializar este dia festivo. 

Actualmente la conmemo- 
racion de la batalla de Puebla 
no se considera como un dia 


festivo nacional en Mexico, 
sin embargo, en el Estado de 
Puebla donde se llevo a cabo la 
batalla, si es considerado un dia 
festivo oficial. La comunidad 
de poblanos organizan un des- 
file militar y simulan la batalla 
de Puebla para conmemorar la 
victoria del Cinco de Mayo. 

En los Estados Unidos algu- 
nos miembros de la comunidad 
celebran el Cinco de Mayo ex- 
hibiendo banderas mexicanas y 
en ciertos vecindarios las calles 
son cerradas para celebrar en 
grande. 

En las escuelas algunos estu- 
diantes decoran sus salones de 
clases y cocinan comidas mexi- 
canas basicas. Varios restauran- 
tes deleitan a los consumidores 
con platillos mexicanos (mole 
poblano, barbacoa, tamales, 
burritos, enchiladas, tostadas 
con guacamole, salsa picante) 
y disfrutan de sus bebidas fa- 
voritas (margaritas, cervezas, y 
tragos de tequila) al ritmo de la 
musica de Mariachis. 



Cinco de Mayo: From History and Culture to Commercialism 



Mexico’s Flag 


Cinco de Mayo is probably 
the most misunderstood holi- 
day celebrated in the United 
States. The defeat of a French 
army is often mistaken for 
Mexican Independence Day, 
which is observed on Sept. 16. 

Cinco de Mayo, translated 
Fifth of May, has gained popu- 
larity in the U.S. where many 
people are unaware of the his- 
toric battle that inspired the 
celebration. 

It started in 1861, when 
Benito Juarez became president 
of a country in financial ruin. 
The fleeing conservatives had 
emptied the national treasury, 
forcing President Juarez to 
suspend all payments on 
foreign debts until he could 
make new arrangements with 
the European governments. 

In response, France, Britain 
and Spain sent their troops to 
Veracruz to demand repay- 
ment. The British and the 
Spaniards negotiated their own 
settlements with Mexican au- 
thorities and headed back to 
Europe. However, France was 
ruled by Napoleon III, who saw 
an opportunity to conquer and 
establish an empire in Mexico 
that would favor French inter- 
ests. 

The French army was confi- 


dent of victory. On May 5, 1862, 
over 6,000 well-armed French 
soldiers, led by Gen. Charles 
Latrille de Lorencez, attacked 
a poorly equipped Mexican 
army of less than 2,000, led 
by Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza. The 
battled lasted from daybreak to 
early evening. 

Surprisingly and against all 
odds, the Mexicans defeated 
the French army, considered 
“the premier army of the 
world,” which had not been 
defeated for almost 50 years, 
wrote Ignacio Gonzalez, au- 
thor of The Significance of 
Cinco de Mayo. 

The victorious Battle of 
Puebla represented a great 
moral victory for the Mexican 
government, for it symbolized 
the country’s ability to protect 
its sovereignty against other 
nations. 

As Time magazine noted, 
“The Puebla victory came to 
symbolize unity and pride for 
what seemed like a Mexican 
David defeating a French Go- 
liath.” 

In the United States, Cinco 
de Mayo has attained greater 
significance than in Mexico. 
By the 1960s, “Chicano activ- 
ists embrace the holiday as a 
way to build pride among Mex- 


ican-Americans,” Jose Alamil- 
lo said. He is a professor of 
ethnic studies at Washington 
State University in Pullman. 

By the 1980s, this holiday be- 
gan to be advertised on a wider 
scale, “changing the meaning 
of the celebration from com- 
munity self-determination to 
a drinking holiday for many 
people,” Alamillo declared. 

Now Cinco de Mayo is a day 
to celebrate Mexican food, tra- 


ditions, culture — and booze. 
Beer corporations like Dos 
Equis, Tecate, Corona and 
Anheuser-Busch (Budweiser) 
have taken advantage of the 
ever-growing Hispanic com- 
munity to commercialize this 
holiday. 

Today, the commemoration 
of the battle is not observed as 
a national holiday in Mexico; 
however, in Puebla, Mexico, 
where the battle took place, it 


is an official 
holiday. The 
community of 
Poblanos stag- 
es a military 
parade and 
mock battle to 
commemorate 
the Cinco de 
Mayo victory. 

In the United 
States, com- 
munity mem- 
bers display 
Cinco de Mayo 
banners and 
in some plac- 
es the streets 
are closed for 
neighborhood 
gatherings. 

Students 
decorate their 
classrooms and 
try their hand at cooking some 
basic Mexican food. Some res- 
taurants spice up their menu 
with Mexican dishes (mole po- 
blano, barbacoa, tamales, bur- 
ritos, enchiladas, tostadas con 
guacamole, salsa picante) and 
enjoy their drinks (margari- 
tas, beer and shots of tequila) 
to the rhythm of the mariachi 
bands. 

-Tare Beltranchuc 
and Marco Villa 
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Easter Day Banquet Celebration at SQ 


By Arnulfo Garcia and 
Charles David Henry 
San Quentin News Staff 

The doors of the Catholic 
Chapel were swung open to ap- 
proximately 250 invited guests 
on Sunday, April 3. They came 
to dine, fellowship and listen 
to the smooth sounds of jazz 
pianist Matthew Lee Jaspar, a 
quartet of Spanish musicians 
and songs by Michael Adams. 

As Father George Williams 
welcomed the congregation, 
he told them, “The doors to the 
church are always open and 
not just to come to eat food. 
We are here to serve all, at all 
times. 

“Easter is the most impor- 
tant celebration of the Catholic 
Church; it’s the Resurrection 


of Jesus Christ,” he added. 

Michael Adams opened the 
Easter Day assemblage with 
these words: “We are all shar- 
ing the love of Jesus Christ 
here today. The church wel- 
comes all men of all races and 
all interfaith dominations to 
share Jesus’ love and to rejoice 
in God’s love.” 

After Father Williams 
blessed the provisions, 12 line 
servers filled the plates of the 
invited guests. 

The Easter Banquet had spe- 
cial meaning for many. Robert 
Tyler explained his feelings: 
“It’s the coming together of 
people in the church and non- 
members that brings the gift of 
sharing love as a blessing.” 

Roger Chavez commented, 
“The celebration of Easter and 


to honor Jesus Christ who died 
for us is what gives reverence 
to the spirit of the church. I 
want to give a special thanks 
to Father George for his tire- 
less dedication to the men here 
at San Quentin.” 

Stephen Pascascio said, “It’s 
a blessing to see everyone en- 
joying a pleasant meal and 
the warmth it brings to share 
God’s blessings and to thank 
Father George for his dedica- 
tion and tireless work.” 

Jessie Skinner said, “It’s a 
glorious day at San Quentin.” 

“God is benevolent and mer- 
ciful,” said Bernard “Abdur- 
Raheem” Ballard, a Muslim 
who was invited to attend. 
“It’s interfaith events like this 
that show how gracious and 
merciful God’s blessings are, 


as we come to share these pre- 
cious moments with other men 
of faith.” 


“It’s the coming 
together of people 
in the church and 
non-members that 
brings the gift of 
sharing love...” 


B. Chandler, a man of Jew- 
ish faith, said, “I’m here seek- 
ing the experiences of other 
religious worships.” 

“I’m very grateful and 
blessed to be here with the 
men of San Quentin,” C. Jack- 


son said. 

S. Woige said, “It’s a blessed 
day. God is good all day. To- 
day serves as a reminder that 
there are times when we must 
come to appreciate the sacri- 
fices that are taking place all 
around us every day.” 

“Mother Earlene,” a regular 
visitor to the various religious 
affairs at San Quentin, was 
ecstatic. “I’m so happy to be 
fellowshipping with the guys 
during Easter Week. Every- 
body should come and join us 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Marischal Brijido closed 
with these remarks: “I feel 
blessed to see all the brothers 
come together from all around 
the prison to be in one place 
for a worthwhile purpose. 
They are my rock.” 


Prisoners Learn Meaning Behind Good Friday 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

With his huge 1960s Afro 
standing out in a sea of blue- 
shirted inmates, Greg Dixon’s 
soft keyboard melody gave San 
Quentin’s Protestant Chapel 
a type of pleasantness rarely 
found in a prison setting. 

Pats on the back and hugging 
repeatedly took place as the 
men-in-blue mingled about in 
the place of worship. 

Adding to the relaxing mood, 
Albert Flagg’s keyboard and a 
sharp, yet muffled bass guitar 
filled the air while dozens upon 
dozens of incarcerated men 
waited for Good Friday services 
to begin. 

Seven microphones were 
evenly posted on the stage for 
the 25 -member Garden Chapel 


Choir. In the background four 
large palm leaves uniformly 
decorated the wall, a reminder 
of Jesus’ triumphal entry to Je- 
rusalem on what became known 
as Palm Sunday. A tall wooden 
cross, nailed to the back wall, 
invoked Jesus’ death by cru- 
cifixion. A placard hung atop, 
slight askew, reading, “Jesus 
King of the Jews.” 

The services began with all 
the men standing with heads 
bowed. A fiery sermon spoken 
in Spanish caused all hands to 
rise skyward. It ended with a 
long applause. 

Again hands rose while the 
men were swaying in rhythm to 
the choir singing halloo-lo-yah. 

Elder Derrick Holloway gave 
thanks to all of the men-in-blue 
for coming to Good Friday ser- 
vices, even though the sched- 


uled special guests were unable 
to get into the prison, and the 
Final Four college basketball 
tournament was underway. 

Church leaders delivered a 
short sermon about the signifi- 
cance of Good Friday. 

Trent Capell and Michael 
Hampton focused on the power 
of redemption. 

They let the men know the in- 
escapable nature of sin and the 
gift Jesus Christ gave to every- 
one through blood sacrifice that 
created the covenant between 
God and man, allowing every- 
one entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“The blood. Why is the blood 
so significant?” James Cavitt 
asked. “Why did it take the 
blood of Christ to make a differ- 
ence? Without the remission of 
blood, there is no forgiving. It 


took innocent blood for man to 
have a way back to God.” 

Ferrari Moody described 
Christ as “the trustworthy, the 
sinless leader of man.” 

Moody addressed the power 
of being washed in the incor- 
ruptible blood of Jesus. “Have 
you been washed in the blood of 
the Lord?” he asked. “The deeds 
of the earth do not matter, if 
you haven’t been washed in the 
blood of Jesus.” 

Other church leaders added to 
the meaning of Good Friday and 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

Holloway then took the po- 
dium and began his sermon 
that took the church-goers from 
Genesis to the crucifixion of Je- 
sus Christ. 

Holloway emphasized “com- 
pleting your assignment,” as a 
way to let the men know that 


working for God or doing God’s 
work needs to be the driving 
force behind being a Christian. 

“Whatever God has placed in 
front of you, complete your as- 
signment,” Holloway said. “Peo- 
ple are fickle. They like you to- 
day, and they’re gone tomorrow. 
Just keep walking for Jesus.” 

Holloway’s sermon examined 
sin, and he admonished the au- 
dience to understand that com- 
pleting their assignment could 
“cost you your personal posses- 
sions, your family or even your 
life.” 

Holloway praised Chaplain 
Mardi Jackson, the first Afri- 
can-American woman to work 
in the prison’s Garden Chapel. 
“That’s got to be the work of 
God,” he said. 

The sermon ended with the 
singing of Amazing Grace. 


CDCR Losing Battle in Disrupting Cell Phones in Prisons 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

The state’s prison system is 
losing its battle to disrupt cell 
phone use by inmates in its 
34 facilities, The Associated 
Press reported. 

The California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) has so far failed in 
its attempt to block cellphone 
signals in the prisons, AP said. 
Because of rapid technological 
advances, the CDCR may have 
to shift gears and find new 
methods to combat illegal cell 
phone use by inmates. 

“It’s been difficult to make 
sure the technology can han- 
dle those upgrades,” CDCR 
spokeswoman Dana Simas 
told the AP, adding, “Wheth- 
er we’re going to scrap it or 
whether we can find solutions 
to these issues, that will be de- 
termined later.” 

CDCR reported in 2011 that 
it had run tests using Man- 
aged Access Systems (MAS) 
technology to interrupt con- 
traband cell phone signals at 
two of its prisons. At that time 
there were plans to have MAS 
installed “at all institutions by 
2015.” 

Global Tel-Link (GTL), the 


leader in the prison phone in- 
dustry, has the contract with 
CDCR to provide inmate call- 
ing service and MAS technolo- 
gy. Taxpayers, however, do not 
pay for its cost, according to 
the AP. The company “recoups 



its cost from the fees inmates 
pay. . .using (GTL) land lines.” 

In 2014, Deputy CDCR Press 
Secretary Terry Thornton said, 
“Eighteen CDCR prisons have 
Managed Access System tech- 
nology installed and in use.” 


But the prisons where MAS 
is operating was not disclosed 
because of “safety and secu- 
rity reasons,” she said. 

AP reported the state in- 
stalled MAS “to prevent un- 
authorized cell phone signals 
from reaching their destina- 
tion.” 

However, the technology 
used previously to carry cell 
phone traffic switched over to 
the new Long Term Evolution 
(LTE), 4G technology, which 
transmits voice calls over a 
wireless network, and the pris- 
ons’ system does not capture 
Wi-Fi transmissions, The AP 
reported. 

The CDCR no longer plans 
to expand MAS technology in 
its remaining 16 prisons, the 
article noted. 

GTL spokeswoman Megan 
Humphreys said in an email to 
the AP that the company can- 
not comment because it is cur- 
rently in discussions with the 
CDCR. 

In 2012, state legislators 
raised concern over whether 
GTL’s professed MAS technol- 
ogy would be able to keep pace 
with industry development. 

Members of the state Senate 
asked the California Council 
on Science and Technology 


(CCST) to analyze the issue of 
contraband cell phones and the 
viability of proposed technol- 
ogy to manage cell phone ac- 
cess in state prisons. 

“As for the proposed MAS 
recently contracted for by 
the CDCR for managing cell 
phone access in prisons, our 
conclusions are clear: the tech- 
nology shows promise, but it is 
not ready for deployment,” the 
CCST stated in a 2012 letter. 


“...we believe 
California must 
plan carefully 
how best to 
manage the issue 
of contraband 
cell phones in 
prisons...” 


The CCST said the pre- 
liminary testing conducted in 
California at the time was “ex- 
tremely limited in scope and 
scale,” proving only a concept 
trial and not a full pilot pro- 
gram. 


“Managed access as pro- 
posed will not do the job that 
the CDCR wants done,” a 71- 
page CCST study said. 

“MAS is not the only tech- 
nology that could be used,” the 
CCST wrote. “Several other 
technological options, includ- 
ing some that were identified 
during the development of this 
report, should be considered, 
tested and weighed before 
committing to a full invest- 
ment in MAS.” 

The CCST letter concluded, 
“...we believe California must 
plan carefully how best to 
manage the issue of contra- 
band cell phones in prisons, 
and invest in research and de- 
velopment that will produce a 
system which meets the needs 
of the state through deploy- 
ment of mature and tested 
technology.” 

The AP reported that the 
CDCR has asserted that Glob- 
al Tel-Link will be able to 
keep up with developing tech- 
nology. 

The number of cell phones 
confiscated in California state 
prisons has dropped, the AP 
reported. In 2011 there were 
about 15,000 phones confis- 
cated. In 2015 there were less 
than 8,000 phones seized. 
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Topic of Discussion: Felons ’ Voting Rights, Part 2 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

There was a time when it 
took rampaging terrorists to 
keep people from the polls, now 
it’s voter apathy discouraging 
many Americans from the bal- 
lot box. 

Emancipation left Blacks as 
the majority in the South. Freed 
Blacks in five Southern states 
outnumbered Whites. During 
this period, which was around 
1867, African-Americans start- 
ed electing Black senators, ac- 
cording to the history book En- 
during Vision by Paul S. Boyer, 
et al. 

The Ku Klux Klan was 
formed in Tennessee back in 
1866. It used violence and ter- 
rorism to stop Blacks from vot- 
ing, according to Enduring Vi- 
sion. 

Much later Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. led non-violent protests 


in Selma, Ala., in which many 
people were attacked for par- 
ticipating. His leadership and 
courage led to the passing of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
which granted protections that 
allowed Blacks to return to the 
polls. 

A Yard Talk panel met in San 
Quentin State Prison’s Lower 
Yard gym to brainstorm on how 
to get people back to using this 
right many died to make avail- 
able. 

Q. How can we motivate 
people to go to the polls? 

John “Yahya” Johnson: 

“The solution is simple: know- 
ing the power is in the people. 
Apathy in colored communities 
is because we show our discon- 
tent and nothing gets done. We 
have to start teaching the peo- 
ple what the power of voting re- 
ally means. 

“When the slaves were freed 
in the South, look at how much 



voting changed. We had Black 
senators, members of Congress: 
Harim Revels, P.B.S. Pitchback, 
and Ida B. Wells. They changed 
the whole Southern society in 
10-20 years. Then President 
Rutherford B. Hayes pulled out 
the federal troops and southern- 
ers started attacking the vote, 
so we know that the power is 
there. We have to bring folks 
back into the remembrance. 

“Although we don’t like many 
things about the system, if you 
can get enough people galva- 
nized around an issue, you can 
change it.” 

Eric Curtis: “There have 
been things that changed - peo- 
ple of color were able to do it - 
the Rockefeller law, Proposition 
36. However, it’s like we score 


Inmate Computer Usage 
For Laudatory Chronos 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Updated security protocols 
will affect all inmate workers 
and clerks who use computers 
as well as inmate workers with 
pay numbers. 

In a meeting with Chief 
Deputy Warden Kelly Mitch- 
ell, the MAC Executive Coun- 
cil learned that all computers 
for inmate use must be modi- 
fied, tasks involving chronos 
and waiting lists must be in the 
hands of staff sponsors, local 
printing will no longer be sup- 
ported, and inmates with pay 
numbers will be audited in the 
near future. 

“We reviewed the hard drives 
of about 40 inmate computers 
and found personal files,” said 
Mitchell. “No personal inmate 
documents should be on any 
computer. This includes per- 
sonal files and documents such 
as letters, homework, canteen 
and package lists, legal work 
and letters to victims. Unless a 



one goal and the game is over, 
instead of pushing for more is- 
sues.” 

Jamie Sanchez: “You would 
be able to get more votes when 
more people are affected. They 
have to have the impression 
that their vote really matters 
because it really makes a differ- 
ence.” 

Johnson: “We are not the 
spearheads or champions of leg- 
islation — even though we made 
these things happen by power 
of the vote. The conception of 
these things came from parts of 
the system, and we became the 
assistants. When we realize we 
have the same power, we can 
make things happen.” 

Curtis: “Basically sports fig- 
ures and entertainment figures 
are listened to more often; they 
can do blogs and web sites to 
get people to vote.” 

Johnson: “Rock the Vote 
was big, but on a more 
sustainable level, it takes us 
in a grassroots movement to 
start organizations... we have 
to make this a profession. Start 
with making social institutions 
for change. We can’t rely on 
stars; we need to have things 
in place we can sustain from 


generation to generation.” 

Many provision of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 expire. 
The expiration date was reset 
in 2006 until 2031, according to 
Wikipedia. 


“They have to have 
the impression that 
their vote really 
matters because 
it really makes 
a difference ” 

Q. What do you think about 
the fact that certain parts of 
the Voters Right Act have to 
be renewed? 

Johnson: “The implica- 

tions of the Freedom and Vot- 
ers’ Right Acts are we have to 
be protected by law to have an 
inalienable right granted to us, 
and that’s insane. Why haven’t 
we passed a law that makes the 
Freedom Act and Voters’ Right 
Act permanent?” 

Sanchez: “I think the reason 
they do laws in that way is be- 
cause they don’t want to lose 
control. They want to be able to 
take it away.” 

If we aren’t using our right to 
vote, maybe they already have 
taken it away. 


document is a security threat, 
there will be no adverse action 
taken at this time.” 

When it comes to inmate 
groups and ILTAGs, Mitchell 
said, “Inmates cannot be in- 
volved in making chronos or 
having control of waiting lists 
for programs or have access to 
any type of database, inmate lo- 
cators, or attendance sheets for 
programs. 

“Inmates may not print or 
have any identification infor- 
mation about other inmates, 
including names, CDCR num- 
bers, housing, and race or 
ethnicity on their computers. 
Inmates are also not allowed 
to have control over other in- 
mates’ documents, especially 
those that can affect a release 
date or Milestone credits. 

“Also, Microsoft Access will 
no longer be supported. This in- 


cludes staff computers. Instead 
of Access, staff will use Share 
Point and inmates may only use 
Microsoft Word, Excel, and Ac- 
robat.” 

Inmate computers will no 
longer be connected to local 
printers. “All printing must go 
through staff. We will be tran- 
sitioning to central printers 
accessible by state employees 
only,” said Mitchell. 

Concerning inmates with 
paid job assignments, Mitchell 
said, “We will be conducting 
audits of inmates with pay num- 
bers. Job assignments take pre- 
cedence. Inmates may not par- 
ticipate in groups during their 
work hours. An inmate is paid 
to be at work, not at a group. If 
an inmate is attending groups 
during his work hours and he 
is getting paid, that is fraud and 
he will be issued a 115.” 


Texas Law Helps 
Parolee Re-entry 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Former prisoners have a 
better chance of finding rental 
housing in Texas, thanks to a 
new state law. 

The new law exempts land- 
lords from civil liability for 
renting to people with crimi- 
nal records, the Austin Chron- 
icle reported in January. 

Even with the help of HB 
1510, formerly incarcerated 
people find it difficult to at- 
tain housing because of hous- 
ing shortages. Landlords can 


CDCR to Expand Inmate Firefighting Program 


California’s new corrections 
secretary says he plans to use 
more county jail prisoners in- 
stead of state prisoners for the 
firefighters program, The As- 
sociated Press reported. 

“As we expand to the coun- 
ty level, I think it’s going to 
be able to keep our fire camp 
population at a right, reason- 
able level,” said Scott Kernan, 
who recently took over as sec- 
retary of the Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Kernan said he has made 
agreements with 12 county 
sheriffs and four more are 
pending to send county in- 
mates to the state’s fire camp 
program. 

About 40 percent of the 
approximately 3,700 inmate 
firefighters committed man- 
slaughter, assaults, batter- 
ies, or robberies. However, 



Courtesy of CDCR 


Firefighters working in the field 


inmates are reviewed for any 
risk of danger that they may 
pose before they are sent to 


the firefighter program. 

County jail inmates may 
have active drug or mental 


health problems, cautioned 
Berkeley Professor Frank 
Zimring, who studied Califor- 
nia prisons for over 30 years. 

Kernan could have extended 
the program to include first- 
time offenders with certain 
violent convictions who have 
“remained disciplinary-free, 
continued positive program- 
ming, and clear of mental 
health issues,” inmate Alvin 
Timbol said in an interview. 

Inmate Somveng Thongsy 
commented that it is rehabili- 
tation, job skills, and respon- 
sibility that will help give him 
a better transition back into 
society. 

Both Timbol and Thongsy 
concluded that Kernan’s de- 
cision diminished opportuni- 
ties for people like themselves 
who are working toward their 
rehabilitation. 

-David B. Le 


still deny people with crimi- 
nal histories without violating 
the Fair Housing Act accord- 
ing to the newspaper. 

Testifying for the bill, Doug- 
las Smith of the Texas Crimi- 
nal Justice Coalition said he 
had a criminal record and 
recounted a conversation he 
had with a landlord: “I asked 
if they ever made exceptions. 
He said, ‘No! If we made an 
exception for you, a White 
person, and not someone else, 
then we’d be violating the Fair 
Housing Act.’ I was shocked.” 

Smith paroled in 2014 and 
reported he had been living in 
his parents’ garage apartment. 

City Councilman Greg 
Casar said increasing more 
Accessory Dwelling Units 
would improve affordable 
housing opportunities for ev- 
eryone. 

“We’re in a landlord’s mar- 
ket,” said Casar. “If we don’t 
have more than enough hous- 
ing, landlords are going to 
have that advantage. It’s really 
important for us to have more 
than enough housing for our 
population so that landlords 
have to compete for tenants.” 

Isa Arizola said she had 
rented an Accessory Dwelling 
Unit with her family without 
incident until the new land- 
lord asked her to file a new 
application in which Arizola’s 
criminal record was revealed. 
At that point, she and her fam- 
ily were asked by the landlord 
to move out . 

“My kids are suffering the 
consequence of what I did sev- 
eral years later,” Arizola said. 
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Navigating the New World Through Virtual Reality 


Book Review 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

For someone who has never 
experienced 21st century tech- 
nology, understanding new tech- 
nologies, like the internet, can be 
challenging. But placing these 
new developments in the context 
of a world from which you are 
separated while incarcerated is 
even harder. 

Ernest Cline explores these el- 
ements in his book Ready Player 
One (2011), in which he touches 
on themes of individuality, com- 
ing of age, and technology. 

Set in 2045, the story revolves 
around a future internet called 
OASIS. Its creator, the reclu- 
sive and wealthy bachelor James 
Donavan Halliday, passes away, 
leaving behind his entire $240 
billion fortune to anyone who 
can solve a puzzle he has built 
inside the internet. 

Wearing a virtual reality 
mask, the main protagonist, 
Wade Watts, enters the digital 
world as an avatar named Parzial 
and plays a game to solve the 
puzzle. 

Parzial wants to solve Halli- 
day’s puzzle, get the money and 
become someone of importance, 
while the girl he cares about, 



Art3mis, wants to be the person 
to chance the world for the bet- 
ter. Parzial’s sidekick, Aech, is 
on the quest for himself. 

The characters in Ready Play- 
er One bond together in an effort 
to beat the powerful corpora- 
tions. 

Cline’s use of gaming is an im- 
portant element in this futuristic 
fantasy novel. 

It creates two distinct worlds: 
the virtual world of OASIS, 
and reality. Cline’s characters 
struggle with this dichotomy, but 
come to the realization that real- 
ity, and the people in it, matter 


more than the circumstances of 
the game. 

Nevertheless, Wade finally 
understands reality: 

I come to see my rig for what 
it was: an elaborate contraption 
for deceiving my sense, to allow 
me to live in a world that didn’t 
exist. Each component of my rig 
was a bar in the cell where I had 
willingly imprisoned myself 
Some San Quentin inmates 
are also gamers who, like Cline, 
have created their own avatars 
in images seemingly in perfect 
rehabilitative form. Everyday 
San Quentin gamers sit around 
with their thick reference books, 
making up fantasy worlds that 
have all-imaginable technology, 
defined magic they know and 
understand. Their avatars have 
superpowers that include force- 
fields and invisibility. 

They lay their cardboard 
worlds on tables and go on ad- 
ventures that get them away from 
the stale life of incarceration; 
an activity easily understood, 
looking from the inside and 
out. The most interesting thing 


about these convicts, seeking 
adventure: every one says their 
quest must be based on finding 
solutions to anti- social behavior. 
They want to be do-gooders. 

Two classic stories — As I Lay 
Dying by William Faulkner and 
Journey to the Center of the 
Earth by Jules Verne — also use 
well-developed characters to 
discuss social conflicts through 
adventure and quest. 

The premise of Faulkner’s sto- 
ry is quite simple: after family 
matriarch Addie Bundren dies, 
the father, Anse, and his children 
want to honor her dying wish to 
be buried a long way from home, 
Jefferson City. 

The character interaction in 
As I Lay Dying holds onto a dys- 
functional Southern world view 
that draws sympathy for all the 
Bundrens. The long journey 
gave Faulkner apt opportunity 
to dissect family values. Read- 
ers learn the Bundrens, in spite 
of challenges, are a family that 
sticks together, no matter what. 

In Journey to the Center of 
the Earth, Jules Verne combines 


quest and family by probing into 
a willingness to be open-minded 
while journeying into the un- 
known. 

This is quite different than 
Cline’s characters who leave the 
“real world” in order to immerse 
themselves into a make-believe 
place. 

Hans in Journey to the Center 
of the Earth contemplates the 
quest toward the center of the 
earth with his uncle: 

It must be that a man who 
shuts himself up between four 
walls must lose the faculty of 
associating ideas and words. 
How many persons condemned 
to the horrors of solitary con- 
finement have gone mad — 
simply because the thinking 
faculties have lain dormant! 

These interesting works of 
literature seem consistent with 
Cline’s theme that is a rich and 
layered storyline of social re- 
sponsibility. 

Ready Player One takes on 
global warming, corporate 
greed, and poverty in a way for 
readers to identify. Even though 
the story occurs at a time and in 
a place unfamiliar to most incar- 
cerated readers, it earns a “read 
it” mark because of its fast pace 
that keeps the mind working. 


Tomorrowland Inspires Dreamers to Change the World 


Watch This 


By Jonathan Chiu 
Staff Writer 

Finding solutions to Earth’s 
biggest problems is a major 
theme of Tomorrowland, a Dis- 
neyland attraction and name of 
an alternate dimension movie. 

Casey Newton, the main 
character in Tomorrowland, is 
recruited to save the world by 
Athena, a child android. When 
murderous robots try to kill 
them, they turn to Frank Walk- 
er (George Clooney), a former 
citizen of Tomorrowland, to 
help them complete their jour- 
ney. 

Tomorrowland is a fun and 


By Tommy Bryant 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Veteran Service Office 
at Correctional Training Fa- 
cility in Soledad is assisting 
incarcerated vets in obtaining 
benefits. 

Ed Munis had worked as a 
lobbyist for veterans’ issues 
in Sacramento before his in- 
carceration. He was recruited 
by originator inmate Michael 
“Doc” Piper. With the war- 
den’s approval, they started 
the Veteran Affairs Office 10 
years ago. 

Inmate Jerry Lytle recalled, 
“In 2004, 1 met up with another 
veteran who was getting ben- 
efits, and he said, ‘You know 
you should get your benefits. 
You’re entitled to them.’” 

Filing for the disability 
benefits never seemed to get 
anywhere, reported Krista 
Almanzan on radio station 
KAZU in an NPR series titled 


socially conscious movie that 
pits worldwide epidemics 
against dreamers seeking to 
change the world. 

San Quentin Reviews meets 
in the lot between the Educa- 
tion Department and San Quen- 
tin News to discuss the movie’s 
message of hope. 

“I feel cynical today,” said 
Emile DeWeaver. “ Tomorrow- 
land portrays hope as salvation, 
but it nags at me that hope can 
sometimes be an excuse to pine 


“Back at Base.” 

Lytle reflects, “I think 
because I was in prison, I 
couldn’t deal directly with 
them. I was dealing with them 
through the mail, the only pro- 
cess I had.” 

Lytle eventually transferred 
to CTF Salinas Valley. This is 
where he heard about the Vet- 
eran Service Office. 

The office assisted Lytle in 
obtaining his disability com- 
pensation. He was entitled to 
$1,000 a month for exposure 
to Agent Orange and also suf- 
fered from PTSD after serving 
in Vietnam. 

Due to his current incarcer- 
ation, Lytle can only receive 
10 percent of that amount or 
about $100 per month. 

Similar offices assist incar- 
cerated vets in 23 other states 
and all California prisons via 
mail, Almanzan reported. 

The office has helped about 
1,000 incarcerated veterans 


for the future without taking 
steps to make concrete changes 
right now.” 

“I hear you,” said Rahsaan 
Thomas. “But you have to 
hope. It goes back to that say- 
ing, ‘Whether you think you 
can or think you can’t, you’re 
right.’ You create your own 
self-fulfilling prophecy. And if 
you have no hope, you’re hope- 
less; then there are no solu- 
tions.” 

Some of the problems the 


and their dependants receive 
over $15 million in benefits 
for the past 10 years. 

The Monterey County Vet- 
eran Service Officers assist 
the prison office in submitting 
paperwork after reviewing 
claims. 

“And plus we can access 
and check status on appeals 
on the outside,” says George 
Dixon of the Monterey County 
office, adding that they are 
here to assist all veterans, not 
to judge them. 

“An awful lot of people that 
are in the VA ... that are not too 
excited about helping out con- 
victed felons, so that’s been a 
struggle,” acknowledged Mu- 
nis. “So far, we’ve prevailed.” 

“I plan on paroling ... con- 
tinuing to do this until ... they 
bury me,” says inmate Munis. 

“Back at Base” is part of a 
series broadcasting on seven 
NPR radio stations throughout 
the country. 


movie highlights are global 
warming, terrorism, and wealth 
disparity. The story’s villain is 
Governor Nix (Hugh Laurie). 
He feels such a sense of hope- 
lessness for the world that his 
solution is to destroy Earth 
with all of its inhabitants. 

“Ironically, the bad guy 
wasn’t wrong about his assess- 
ment of the world,” I said. “We 
do face epidemics of starvation 
in Third World countries while 
the United States faces a rise in 
Type II diabetes due to obesity. 
I like the parallels between To- 
morrowland and real life. Peo- 
ple try to fix the problems, but 
they’re hindered by politics and 
people with money and power 
wanting to keep them.” 

Juan Meza agreed with me 
that bureaucracy and politics 
get in the way of many so- 
lutions. “And we see this in 
prison. If I designed a positive, 
healing program that works, I 
may never be able to implement 
it because of the bureaucracy. 
It makes me think about the 
struggle to educate the public 
about restorative justice. How 
can we introduce restorative 
ideas into a system that’s insti- 
tutionally retributive? That’s a 
big problem, and I don’t know 
if we have a solution.” 

“The solution is easy.” 
Thomas throws his hands in the 
air, exaggerating his hyperbole. 
“We have dreamers like Emile 
‘Dreamweaver,’ who thought 
up the Prison Renaissance to 
build a culture of community, 
mentorship, collaboration and 
rehabilitation. And it’s focused 
on recruiting the biggest dream- 
ers: artists and educators.” 

The members of SQ Review 
laugh, and we close out the day 
telling jokes. 

“Wait,” DeWeaver says to 
Thomas, whose comment emu- 
lates the android in the movie 
who recruits dreamers. “I ap- 



preciate the plug, but are you 
saying I’m a little girl an- 
droid?” 

“Man,” Thomas says and 
bounces to the edge of his seat. 
In the movie there’s a strange 
dynamic between the android 
girl and George Clooney’s 
character, who fell in love with 
the android when he was a boy. 
“What’s up with George Cloo- 
ney holding a torch for a 12- 
year-old girl? It was weird.” 

We erupt with agreement. 

DeWeaver said, between fits 
of laughter, “I felt like some- 
times they were about to kiss, 
because the music and the mo- 
ment was there! What is wrong 
with Disney?” 

“Nothing is wrong with Dis- 
ney,” Meza says, straight face. 
“What’s so weird about a dude 
obsessed with internet, lives 
alone, keeps older women out 
of his house but takes in run- 
aways? Totally normal.” 

I get the last word. “So the 
message of the movie is: ‘Wake 
the dreamers inside of you.’ We 
all need to come together to 
save ourselves, this planet, and 
to create a world where George 
Clooney can fall in love with 
adult robots.” 


Soledad’s Veteran Service Office 
Assists Re-entry Inmates 
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San Quentin Giants and A’s Get Revamp 



By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

More than 35 incarcerated 
men displayed their skills and 
athleticism at San Quentin’s 
2016 baseball try-outs. 

The San Quentin A’s and 
Giants coaching staff observed 
many new players with raw 
talent. 

“This is one is our biggest 
turnouts, since they opened 
West Block,” said Giants spon- 
sor and Head Coach Elliot 
Smith. “We lost a lot of players 
from last year and we want to 
replace that talent.” 

The influx of youth offenders 
made up the majority of players 
fighting for a spot on the teams’ 
17-man roster. 

“As a youth, being active is a 
part of our rehabilitation,” said 
Cordiare McDonald. “Playing 
and talking to outside teams will 
help me restructure my life for 


going home. 

“This program teaches you 
cooperation and that teaches 
you jobs skills. Because when 
you do get home you will have 
to work with other people.” 

A’s volunteer and Manager 


Steve Reichardt said, “It was 
good to work with the first-time 
players. The key points we will 
focus on are our pitching staff, 
fundamentals on defense, and 
discipline when at bat.” 

The energetic players went 


through multiple fielding drills 
to test their baseball IQ and me- 
chanics. 

“You can be athletic and tal- 
ented, but you have to know 
what to do in real time on the 
field,” said Isaiah “Raheem” 
Thompson-Bonilla. “For the 
infielders, they should know 
what play to turn in any given 
situation. The outfielders need 
to know their cut-off points.” 

The mechanics consisted of: 
the proper way to grip the ball 
and transition to a smooth throw, 
how to hold the bat, laying down 
a bunt and base-running. 

“I grew up around baseball; 
I played in junior league,” said 
Aaron “Duddah” Sanders. “I’m 
here to show the best of my abil- 
ities. If I’m up to par, I can make 
something out of this.” 

Player hopeful Vance “DT” 
Farland said, “I’d rather play 
than watch the game. The train- 
ing given is positive reinforce- 


ment. On the streets, you really 
don’t get that. With positive 
reinforcement, you gain the 
confidence that you can do any- 
thing.” 

The younger men were not 
the only ones that came out to 
show and prove. The 52-year- 
old Robert Hollis has skills in 
the infield that might put him on 
the roster. 

“I wanted to leave my mark 
on second base and show the 
youngsters that I’ve still got it,” 
said Hollis. “I pray that every- 
thing goes well for everybody.” 

Now the task for the coaches 
is to decide if there is enough 
talent to build two teams - the 
A’s and Giants — or just one. 

“We are looking to have a 
team with integrity and cohe- 
siveness,” said A’s Head Coach 
John “Yahya” Parratt. “We will 
have more team management 
this year. We will come out fo- 
cused to go undefeated.” 


Six-Mile Run Brings Out Runners of All Ages 


Over loud cheers and con- 
stant encouragement, 70 -year- 
old Steve Wilson completed the 
San Quentin 1000 Mile Club’s 
annual Six-Mile Run with the 
time of 62:17. 

“The guys wouldn’t let me 
quit,” said Wilson. “Too many 
people get in their 60s and 
stop doing things. They just sit 
around the tables playing cards 
and dominoes. If you think 
you’re old, you will be.” 

Wilson has been running less 
than a year and has become the 
club’s inspiration. 

“I had triple bypass surgery 
a few years back,” said John 
Fevin, Wilson’s running part- 
ner. “I figured if he can go out 
there and run; I knew I could 
do it.” 

After weeks of rain and a 
cancellation, the 24 runners 
were excited about finally start- 
ing the Six-Mile Run. 

Front-runner Markelle Taylor 
was on the road to perfection as 
predicted. He shattered the six- 
mile record by three and half 
minutes with the time of 34:23, 
beating 37:56. 

This is the third record Tay- 
lor has broken this year. 

“I thank Jehovah God for giv- 


ing me the mental and physical 
strength to endure,” said Tay- 
lor. “I notice people are getting 
excited to see me accomplish 
these goals, and that gives me a 
chance to give witness. 

“It’s starting to motivate peo- 
ple to come out and accomplish 
their goals, and that motivates 
me. People I don’t even know 
are starting to ask me for run- 
ning pointers, and that is hum- 
bling.” 

Community volunteer Coach 
Kevin Rumon said, “He makes 
it look easy. It’s like Stephen 
Curry -- you know the guy is 
working, but he makes it look 
easy.” 

Reporter Doug Sovern of ra- 
dio news station KCBS 740 AM 
and 106.9 FM came to cover the 
event. 

“That guy Taylor runs 
smooth. I ran back when I was 
in school, but I wasn’t that 
smooth,” said Sovern. 

He said the idea to cover the 
1000 Mile Club came when his 
editor read the February GQ 
article on the San Quentin 2015 
marathon. Sovern did not read 
it; he wanted to experience the 
race for himself. 

“I thought this would be a 


great story,” said Sovern. “I 
think it’s terrific that these 
guys set goals and accomplish 
them.” 

After the GQ article, some 
of the runners had mixed emo- 
tions about media coverage. 

“I thought 95 percent of the 
article was good. It talked about 
rehabilitation and the team’s ca- 
maraderie,” said Chris Schuh- 
macher. 

“I was disappointed because 
I thought it took the easy route 
and played into the criminal 
stereotypes. We all know what 
we are in for, but most of the 
guys committed their crimes 15 
or 20 years ago. I believe these 
guys have mended their lives 
and are very remorseful and not 
that same people.” 

Schuhmacher placed fifth 
with a time of 43:10. 

Chris Skull, who sees run- 
ning as a power to transform, 
took second at 40:02. 

“This was a great experi- 
ence,” said Skull. “Running 
puts everything in perspec- 
tive for me -- my frustrations 
and disappointments. This 
feels good. I was a person who 
wouldn’t finish anything; so 
this is a great feat for me.” 


New member Tommy Fee 
Wickerd finished his first six- 
mile run at 48:07 for 11th. 

“I decided 14 years ago to 
eliminate all negativity from 
life,” said Wickerd. “So doing 
something good in prison and 
with support is priceless. My 
wife pushes me to be the son 
my mom and dad raised me to 
be.” 

Troy Dunmore, who is 52 and 
following his doctor’s orders to 
exercise, placed 13th at 49:39. 

“I have a heart condition 
and I mainly run for that,” said 
Dunmore. “But my goal is not 


to let someone older than me 
beat me, like Farry Ford and 
Mr. Wilson. No, for real, my 
goal is to finish the marathon. 
Those guys are my inspiration.” 

The March 25 event saw two 
veteran runners struggle and 
drop out at the halfway mark, 
while four walk-ons pushed 
their way through to the finish 
line. 

“These events are for the 
yard. More people should come 
out and test their mettle against 
the time,” said long-time vet- 
eran Tone Evans. 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Member Markelle Taylor running the 6-mile race 


Unix. Pacific Comes to SQ for Tennis Exhibition 


The University of the Pacific 
Tigers tennis team broke barri- 
ers and built bonds through an 
exhibition game with San Quen- 
tin’s Inside Tennis Team. 

“Prison life is a part of the 
American society that most 
people don’t know about, and 
if you think your students are 
highly educated, then they need 
to come here and understand 
this,” said Pacific Athletic Di- 
rector Ted Fellan. 

After an hour drive from 
Stockton, the Tigers started the 
day by partnering with the mem- 
bers of the San Quentin tennis 
team for doubles matches. The 
lively games found the guys 
bonding, being openly support- 
ive and offering congratulations 
with each great play or return. 

“Most visitors come here with 


nervousness and fear,” said SQ 
member Clay Fong. “When 
they see something different, 
then they don’t want to leave. I 
think it’s important to share our 
stories.” He also said their com- 
ing in “helps me to be a better 
citizen.” 

The Tigers were ranked 56 in 
the NCAA. They have recruited 
players from around the world, 
including India, Brazil and Ec- 
uador. 

Their star player, senior Sam 
Verbeek, is from the Nether- 
lands. He plans to turn pro after 
graduation. 

“It’s refreshing coming here. 
You can get caught up in your 
own bubble,” said Verbeek. In 
San Quentin, “You get exposed 
to a different part of life you 
don’t get on campus.” 


Verbeek shared that he had 
the best four years of his ca- 
reer in Stockton and that it is 
a very real and sincere place 
that shaped him as a person 
and player. The college also has 
something else to smile about: 
it just hired former NBA star 
Damon Stoudamire as its head 
basketball coach. 

“You are always representing 
something bigger than yourself. 
You represent the culture and 
the program,” Verbeek added. 

Pacific Head Coach Ryan 
Redondo shared his experience 
and deep passion for the game 
by taking the men through a 
workshop. 

They performed hitting and 
serving drills. Coach taught 
about net zones, where you 
have to visualize invisible lines 


above the net, each about a rack- 
et length high. The higher the 
balls are hit offensively gives 
the opposing player enough 
time to regroup defensively. 
The lower the balls are hit cuts 
down on your opponents’ reac- 
tion times. 

“It’s about skills develop- 
ment, toughness and character,” 
said Redondo. “Some matches 
can take three or four hours, so 
you have to be in physical shape. 
That’s why we train with a lot of 
visualizations and meditation.” 

The tennis players then 
played king of the court, where 
about five teams faced off. The 
first one to two points stay on 
the court, then the next team 
steps up. The team with the 
most wins becomes the king of 
the court. 


The March 26 event ended 
with a spirited exhibition game 
between Pacific’s top four play- 
ers, giving the small crowd a 
show of quality play. 

“It was really nice of these 
college kids to come out and 
show us love,” said SQ tennis 
member Chris Schuhmacher. 

All the members of the SQ 
team were moved to be reunit- 
ed with volunteer Feslie Fava, 
who brought the Tigers in. Fava 
broke her ankle picking up one 
of her 70 -pound show dogs. 
She came down the Fower Yard 
ramp with a smile and an ankle 
boot. 

“I made it,” said Fava. “I 
couldn’t let the team down.” 

By the look of joy on every- 
one’s face, she didn’t. 

-Marcus Henderson 
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SQ Kings Beat Bittermen in Pre-Season Opener 



Photo by Raphaele Casale 

SQ Kings’ Demond Lewis (left) and Bittermen Timmy Hall guarding Oris Pep Williams 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

The San Quentin Kings bas- 
ketball team held off a fourth- 
quarter surge to beat the visit- 
ing Bittermen in the surprise 
pre-season opener, 61-53. 

“They got out to an early lead 
and held on for dear life,” said 
Trailblazer Ryan Williams, 
who also plays for the Bitter- 
men. “We’ll put our feet un- 
der us and come back ready to 
rock.” 

Before the game, seven visit- 
ing Bittermen trooped onto the 
San Quentin yard on March 18, 
expecting the Kings to be there 
ready to play the season-open- 
er. 

“It feels fantastic,” said 
Williams. “We’ve been waiting 
all winter to come back here.” 

However, nobody told the 
Kings that the Bittermen were 
coming. More than half the 
Kings were locked in their cells 
watching March Madness on 
their 13 -inch personal TV sets. 

While King Head Coach 
Orlando Harris scrambled to 
assemble his team, the Bitter- 
men watched the SQ Warriors 
tryouts and chatted with fellow 
basketball enthusiasts. By the 
time the sun broke through the 
overcast, the Kings were in uni- 
form, ready to go. 


The Kings jumped out to a 
30-10 second- quarter lead with 
the shooting of Demond Lewis 
and Oris “Pep” Williams, who 
finished with team highs of 15 
and 12 points, respectively. 

Toward the end of the period, 
Ryan hit a three-pointer while 
falling to the ground. That ig- 
nited a Bittermen 10-2 run with 
new recruit Ron Quimel con- 
tributing an assist. The score 
was 32-20 Kings at the half 
after Ryan scored through con- 
tact, but missed the free throw. 
He had 13 first-half points and 


finished with 23. 

For Quimel, a junior high 
basketball coach, it was his first 
time playing inside a prison. 

“People can tell you or give 
you a scouting report, but 
you’ll never experience it until 
it’s game speed,” said Quimel. 
“Basketball has been really 
really good to me. This is an 
opportunity to give back to 
the game that I love and make 
somebody’s day.” 

In the third, Lewis dropped a 
trey to help push the King’s lead 
back up. Oris followed with five 


points scored on back-to-back 
plays including an and- one and 
a floater. The score was Kings 
49-34 at the end of the quarter. 

“It feels great being out here 
with the guys,” said Lewis. 
“We added nice new pieces and 
it made us better.” 

Lewis was referring to 
new King members Derrick 
Holloway, D. “Zayd”Nickolson, 
and Whitney Vardel Jackson. 
They played their first game in 
white uniforms with the gold 
crown crests on them. 

The Bittermen closed the gap 


to 57-53 with one minute left in 
the fourth. 

Ryan tried a three-pointer 
from the top of the key, but it 
missed. The Kings failed to 
score and Ryan missed another 
trey. 

Bittermen Timmy Hall 
fouled-out intentionally grab- 
bing Holloway to stop the 
clock. Holloway sank one free 
throw, increasing the lead to 
58-53. 

Bittermen Rob Enber shot 
for a three from the top of the 
key that clanked off the rim 
and landed in the hands of King 
Tare “Cancun” Beltran. He 
broke down court to score his 
sixth point, putting the game 
out of reach for the Bittermen 
as time ran out. 

“It’s a good start,” said 
Beltran. “New guys, new 
chemistry. My prediction is 
we’re going to be undefeated 
this year.” 

King Charles Sylvester stood 
beside Beltran, nodding his 
head in agreement. The two 
guards borrow a movie title to 
call themselves Rush Hour for 
their coordinated fast breaks 
and slight resemblance to Chris 
Tucker and Jackie Chan. 

Bittermen and former semi- 
pro Will Wheatly was held to 
eight points. Quimel and Ted 
Salviet also dropped eight each. 


SQ Warriors ’ New Season Brings New Talent 


you. 

Potential new re- 
cruits included Don- 
nelly Thompson, a 
muscular guy who 
played youth league 
ball, and David Silva, 
an 18-year-old who 
would have started 
his prison time in a 
higher security level 
prison, if not for the 
Youthful Offender 
Program. Under this 
new law, incarcer- 
ated teenagers are 
sent to lower-level 
prisons instead of 
maximum-security 
facilities. 

“It’s a fantastic opportunity - 
better than being on a level three 
with all that serious mentality,” 
said Silva. 

The tryouts consisted of full- 
court scrimmage games, com- 
plete with referees. 

“Your game isn’t judged by 
what you did in pickup games,” 
said Wright. “The game is 
judged with officials and shot 
clocks.” 
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Warriors’ Luke Walton playing against the SQ Warriors 


Thompson had a quiet, solid 
game, playing good defensive 
and scoring a couple of baskets, 
but Silva stood out to Wright. 
Silva put himself in position to 
make easy baskets by being the 
first one back on offense. 

“I didn’t think he was going to 
make it, but for what he did, he 
earned a spot,” said Wright. 

The tryouts ended with a 
slam-dunk by Tevin Fournette, 


a former John Marshall High 
School player, who made the 
team. 

Noticeably missing was 
6 -foot-7 former Memphis Uni- 
versity player Mack Simekins. 
The 2 6 -year- old was on a visit 
during the tryouts. 

Simekins still made the team 
because of his experience, 
height and talent. He said he was 
the sixth man on the Memphis 


Inside Tennis Team Opens Season 


Twenty-three incarcerated 
basketball players showed up in 
the Lower Yard to compete for a 
chance to play for the San Quen- 
tin Warriors. 

The group included most of 
last year’s team and several new 
guys eager to earn one of the 12 
spots. 

Making the Warriors is a huge 
opportunity. They play against 
former NBA players from the 
Golden State Warriors coaching 
staff, as well as former college 
basketball players and former 
overseas pros. They have even 
played active college teams like 
St. Mary’s and Pacific Union. 

“It would mean a lot. It would 
mean I accomplished a feat over 
23 other dudes. It means I have 
some talent,” said Edward Moss. 

No one is guaranteed a spot, 
said SQ Warrior Head Coach 
Daniel Wright. “I don’t care who 
you were last year. You have to 
earn your spot.” 

Wright listed the qualifica- 
tions for being a Warrior as: 
having a great attitude, dominat- 
ing a game without scoring, and 
making him say, “I got to keep 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The San Quentin tennis pro- 
gram opened its 2016 season 
with intensive fun and compet- 
itive games of mixed-doubles. 

“You always want to have 
a good match no matter who 
you’re playing,” said volunteer 
Eddie Metairie. “Even if it’s 
doctors or lawyers, you ap- 
proach the game the same.” 

Metairie came with three tal- 


ented women, who have sup- 
ported the program for years. 

The women said they came 
to share their passion for the 
sport of tennis, and it’s about 
community involvement. 

“I always wondered what 
it was like in prison,” said 
Metairie. “I never wanted to go 
to prison. Then I saw the tennis 
documentary, when the double 
champions Bryan Brothers 
came in. Then I thought, that’s 
was a good way to get in.” 


Metairie and the women 
said coming in gives them the 
chance to learn about the guys’ 
life journeys and how their 
games have improved. 

“It’s always a good time 
playing here,” adds Metairie. 
“You don’t always get that in 
the outside world.” 

As the volunteers packed up 
their rackets and shook hands, 
the goals for the season were 
set: to have respect for each 
other, to have patience, to trust 


in yourself and your partner. 

“It felt like a visit,” said 
Paul Oliver, SQ tennis team 
member. “I thank San Quen- 
tin for providing this outlet. 
Playing is a great stress re- 
liever. It’s a thinking game, 
and that helps me keep my 
wits. The whole program is 
about being positive and good 
health.” 

The March 19 opener lived 
up to its excitement with good 
competition and friendships. 


team, averaging about 9 points 
and 5 rebounds a game. He 
played with NBA player Tyreke 
Evans at the alma mater of 
Derrick Rose, who now plays 
for the Chicago Bulls. His team 
made the NCAA tournament’s 
Sweet 16, but he didn’t get to 
play because of a suspension 
over off-court problems. Playing 
for the Warriors represents an 
opportunity for redemption. 

He missed a chance to go to 
the NBA because of “not being 
focused. I had no father figure; 
nobody taught me anything 
growing up in Oakland,” said 
Simekins. “I’d tell kids to stay 
focused. Don’t lose track of 
your goals, and listen to good 
mentors or you’ll be in my posi- 
tion - all this talent and I ended 
up in prison.” 

Warriors from last year who 
re-earned their spots included: 
Allan McIntosh, Harry “ATL” 
Smith, Montrell “Mad De- 
fense” Vines, Rafael Cuevas, 
Jason Jones and Anthony Am- 
mons. 

Other new Warriors are Four- 
nette, Maurice Gipson, Darrell 
Benford, Harold Malbrouga 
and Dave Lee. 

Benford said, “I’m excited. 
I came at the beginning of last 
year and didn’t make tryouts. 
I like everybody’s attitude and 
how they move the ball around. 
I like how everybody plays 
together. I like how (outside 
teams) come in here and devote 
their time-- it gives me hope 
that society doesn’t look at us 
like we’re just prisoners.” 

Lee said, “Hopefully as a 
point guard, I can dictate the 
flow of our game. I’ll be able to 
help keep the team under con- 
trol - cool, calm and collected.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Financial Literacy’s Solutions for Everyone 
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Carroll teaching financial solutions to the class 


Continued from Page 1 

Her lack of investing knowl- 
edge is the norm for Black peo- 
ple. Only 25 percent of Black 
households have over $10,000 
saved for retirement, compared 
to about double that percent of 
White people, according to the 
telecast Nightly Business News. 

“That means the odds are 
you will never be financially 
sound,” said Carroll. “You’re 
screwed. ..so what’s your alter- 
ative - drugs, robbery? When I 
heard that, I almost cried.” 

Echoing the statistics of non- 
stock-owning African-Amer- 
icans were other guests at the 
March 10 class, including Ma- 
rio Catley, author of Why Not 
You: Nine Steps to Reprogram- 
ming Your Family’s Health, and 
his cousin, stay-at-home mother 
Travina Catley. 

“I want to get educated; If I’m 
educated, I’ll be able to educate 
others as well,” said Travina. 
“This is something that we 
didn’t grow up learning, so it 
would be nice to be able to help 
others, so they grow up finan- 
cially free as well.” 

Carroll gained national fame 
for teaching fellow-incarcerat- 
ed men the money management 
and investing skills he devel- 
oped in prison after learning 
how to read and studying the 


stock market. 

Now his classes are chang- 
ing the landscape of investors. 
Of the 50 incarcerated men 
who braved the rain to attend, 
at least 17 were men under 25 
years old. 

Carroll commanded the at- 
tention of the class with his can- 
did dialogue and use of prison 
analogies. 

“It’s not about the money; it’s 
about style of management,” 
said Carroll. “If you can’t man- 


age cookies and chips ... then 
you can’t manage money. We 
are trying to change that tide. 
You can’t keep your mom from 
going to a home ... you are 
broke. It ain’t your choice. We 
ain’t even in a position to take 
care of our elderly.” 

Robert A. Bagwell, a 19-year- 
old Hispanic student with VL 
tattooed on his face, said “It’s 
fairly simple. It’s not that hard 
to understand the way they are 
teaching it.” 


Laslie said, “Wall Street’s 
ability to take seemingly scary 
financial situations and turn 
them into understandable terms 
is incredible, because teaching 
is a really hard thing to do. It 
says a lot about his patience and 
passion.” 

Joe Hancock, Carroll’s assis- 
tant teacher, handed out small 
packs of cookies to youngsters 
who could tell him what a P/E 
ratio is. 

Carroll explained why he 


uses unconventional methods 
with his younger students. “The 
same old status quo doesn’t 
work. I’m here (in prison, so 
for him) the battle was lost. 
We’ll lose the war if we don’t 
do something different. It took 
me 10 years to realize I needed 
to make some changes. We have 
to find a faster pace to get them 
(young students) to see the need 
to make a change.” 

Carroll also instructed the 
class on how to evaluate when 
a disaster could mean a compa- 
ny’s stock is undervalued. 

“I find value by going into 
the storms, because people that 
run from a storm leave all their 
stuff behind,” said Carroll. “Oil 
is the crisis which means oil is 
the value. For the people in the 
streets, they love it because oil 
is cheap. With money they are 
saving, they are thinking of 
buying a new car... they are con- 
sumers. They aren’t thinking 
about benefiting from the very 
thing that is saving them money 
- lower oil stock prices.” 

The San Quentin Prison Re- 
port, the prison’s TV-crew, 
filmed the class for a teaching 
tool in other places. 

“It seems like it is a blessing 
that this gentleman has gotten 
the opportunity to educate him- 
self in the system, and now he’s 
educating others,” said Catley. 


Sacramento Judge and CCPOA President Visit SQ 
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Lewen tours of San Quentin’s Education building 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A judge and peace officer 
leader, who visited San Quen- 
tin recently, said they want to 
support reforms in the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

They visited the Compara- 
tive Religion class at San 
Quentin to observe up close 
one of the prison’s more than 
70 rehabilitation, educational 
and vocational programs. 

“You guys are here of your 
own accord, on your own 
time,” Chuck Alexander told 
the students. He is president 
of the California Correctional 
Peace Officers Association 
(CCPOA). 

He was accompanied by 
Judge Steve White of Sacra- 
mento, who spent time talking 


with individual students. 

Their visit came after an in- 
vitation from Prison Univer- 
sity Project Executive Director 
Jody Lewen. 

Both Judge White and Al- 
exander understand public 
anxiety about: crime, sentenc- 
ing reform, the impact of the 
Three Strikes Law, and man- 
datory sentencing. Both want 
to analyze data and inquire 
into what things are being 
done wrong in the current jus- 
tice system process. 

Judge White wants to change 
the influence of law-making 
that historically was emotion- 
ally driven and instead use 
data that will rationally influ- 
ence law-making and criminal 
justice policy. 

Alexander, a successor to 
CCPOA President Don Novey, 


advocates that stakeholders in 
the prison system work togeth- 
er and focus upon programs 
that will benefit public safety. 
Alexander said he strongly 


approves of the educational 
opportunities such as Prison 
University Project’s program 
at San Quentin. 

Historically the CCPOA 


has been a very effective and 
influential lobbying organiza- 
tion that pursued an agenda 
that made correctional offi- 
cers some of the highest-paid 
and benefit-endowed public 
servants in the state. 

The Don Novey era of the 
CCPOA influenced policy- 
making legislators to pass 
laws that did eventually lead 
to state prisons becoming 
overcrowded to the point fed- 
eral jurists determined prison 
conditions had become uncon- 
stitutional. 

Statistics have shown in- 
mates that educate themselves 
have much lower rate of re- 
cidivism, which translates into 
savings for the state. Studies 
show that job skills learned in 
prison translate into employ- 
ability on the street. 
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Judge White talking with a Prison University Project student 
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Chuck Alexander speaking to the Comparative Religion class 
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Celebrating 2016 
Day of Peace 


By Juan Haines and 
Miguel Quezada 

More than 400 inmates and 
about two dozen Bay Area vol- 
unteers mingled on San Quen- 
tin’s Lower Yard at the annual 
Day of Peace celebration to 
showcase the various self-help 
programs available at the pris- 
on. 

The May 7 event recognized 
the late Audrey Auld who 
performed at last year’s cel- 


ebration. Pam Delgado and Jeri 
Jones of Bread & Roses per- 
formed in her honor. 

The Day of Peace is in re- 
sponse to a 2006 interracial 
riot that occurred just before 
a scheduled yard event. Af- 
terward, a multiracial group 
of men, most serving life sen- 
tences, came together and went 
to the administration asking for 
a Day of Peace. 

See Day of Peace on Page 11 



Graduates from tribes 641, 715 and 742 

80 Committed Men 
Graduates From GRIP 
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Pam Delgado and Jeri Jones 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The 2016 Guiding Rage into 
Power ‘GRIP’ program gradu- 
ated 80 dedicated men. 

The year program guided pris- 
oners on a deep healing journey 
inside themselves. 

“Today these men are gradu- 
ating from offenders into ser- 
vants.” Said Jacques Verduin, 
GRIP Director and host of the 
event. “This program is ready to 
replicate.” 


Opening Day on the Diamond 


Warden Ron Davis showed 
he had some power in his arm 
throwing out the opening pitch 
in the season opener. 

The San Quentin All-Stars 
baseball team beat the visiting 
Bay Area Mission 5-2. 

John Windham, All-Stars 
power hitter, smashed a deep 
double to center field that 
started a rally in the bottom of 
the eighth with the score tied 
2 - 2 . 

Windham scored off a Rich- 
ard Zorn single. Zorn stole 


second base to put himself in 
scoring position. Rubin Harp- 
er’s single past the shortstop 
drove in Zorn. Harper stole 
second and moved to third 
on an error. Veteran Anthony 
Denard’s line-drive past third 
brought in Harper. With the 
bases loaded, Mission’s pitch- 
er caught Chris Marshall lead- 
ing too much off of third for 
the final out. 

“That happens every year,” 
said Elliot Smith, All-Stars 
sponsor and manager. “We 


Families, friends and vol- 
unteers pack the visiting room 
to witnesses the graduation of 
tribes 641, 715 and 742. Each 


group represented its combined 
amount of prison time served. 

See GRIP on Page 10 


will work on that, but I’m hap- 
py that we played hard to the 
end.” 

All-Stars premier pitcher 
Dewey Dumont sealed the 
game with a pop-up and by 
striking out the last two bat- 
ters. 

“It’s good to get the first 
game jitters out the way,” said 
Denard. “Now we can focus on 
getting better. I’m just thank- 
ful for everything everyday.” 

See Opening on Page 1 7 
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Lt. S. Robinson and Vicky Waters tour South Dining Hall 

CDCR’s New Press 
Secretary Visits SQ 


Vicky Waters, the new Cali- 
fornia Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) press secretary, toured 
San Quentin. 

Lt. S. Robinson, Public Infor- 
mation Officer, gave Waters a 
tour of the prison’s new Central 
Health Services Building, one 
of the general population units, 
Death Row and the media cen- 
ter. 

“Her choosing San Quentin as 


the first prison to come shows 
this is where things are happen- 
ing,” said Larry Schneider, staff 
and SQ Television Specialist. 
“We have the most programs 
and the media center. I’m look- 
ing forward to a positive work- 
ing relationship.” 

Waters has an extensive back- 
ground in journalism that quali- 
fies her for the position. 

See New CDCR y s on Page 4 


The California 
Supreme Court ruled, 
on June 6, that Gov. 
Jerry Brown may 
present his prison 
reduction initiative 
to California voters 
this November. 

See Brown’s 
Initiative on Page 6 


Important Notice: 

San Quentin News raises 
funds through an affiliated 
private organization. 

Please send tax-deductible 
donations to: 

Social Good, P.O. Box 5473 
Richmond, CA 94805 

Under check memo section, 
please write “Friends of 
San Quentin News” 
Thank you for your support, 
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Warden Ron Davis throws out first pitch for season opener 
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Photographer Nigel Poor 
Conveys the Stories of 
SQ Inmates 



Courtesy of Nigel Poor 


Nigel Poor 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
Education Dept. / SQ News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
To receive a copy of the 
S an Quentin News in the mail, 
send $1.61 worth of stamps for 
postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Ten years ago the post of- 
fice delivered a letter from 
San Quentin State Prison to 
the wrong address. Professor 
of Photography Nigel Poor re- 
ceived the letter, wondering 
why. The correct address was 
nowhere near hers. She redi- 
rected the epistle to the correct 
person, thinking that would be 
the end of it. But it happened 
twice more, sparking her inter- 
est in San Quentin prison and 
how people inside communi- 
cate. 

“What people inside have 
to say is amazing,” said Poor. 
“They are a huge under uti- 
lized resource. If more people 
heard the stories of men behind 
bars, they would make better 
decisions about mass incar- 
ceration.” 

“I photographed humble 
things. If you investigate 
something you realize there is 
a lot more there. Most people 
think prisoners are nothing. 
Throw them away. But if you 
investigate...” 

Poor, a professor at Califor- 
nia State University, Sacra- 
mento, first got interested in 
prison from hearing on a radio 
show that Kresty Detention 
Center in Russia charges ad- 
mission to tourists. 

“Hearing they do zoo tours 
to make money freaked me 
out,” said Poor. “I wanted to go 
to Russia to see what a coun- 
try is like that thinks that is a 
thing to do.” 

In 2000, she found herself 
in St. Petersburg, but people 
wouldn’t help her find the 
prison. She ran across it while 
leaving - it was right next to 
the train station. 

“I walked into the prison 
(on a tour). You could touch 
the walls. I found cones on 



Courtesy of Nigel Poor 

Photo of a Russian cone 


the ground everywhere,” said 
Nigel. “I like things that you 
can’t really answer; it’s a 
mystery you can ponder.” 

Cones are notes rolled up 
and placed like long stems with 
chewed up bread for weight. 

“That’s how they sent mes- 
sages out of that horrible vio- 
lent place,” said Poor. “The 
cones were thrown out, but you 
don’t know if somebody will 
get it. I picked one up.” 

Poor didn’t know that Rus- 
sian police watch to see who 
picks up the cones. Sometimes 
the cones are messages to 
criminals. 

“I didn’t know if it was a ro- 
mantic gesture or a criminal 
act,” said Poor. “To me it was a 
call to connect.” 

In 2011, Poor heard about an 
opportunity to teach photogra- 
phy inside San Quentin as part 
of the Prison University Proj- 
ect (PUP). She took the chance. 

“Photos are a common 
ground, a form of communica- 
tion, and teaching photography 
allowed me to connect in inter- 
esting ways,” said Poor. “I got 
sucked in by all the humanity.” 

There Poor met student Troy 
Williams, who headed the 
San Quentin Prison Report 
(SQPR), San Quentin’s TV 
and radio program. The two 
planned to do a film about 
the prison, but it got too 
complicated, and they ended 
up doing radio pieces that are 
sometimes played on 91.7 FM, 
KALW’s Crosscurrents show 
on Monday nights at 5 p.m. 

“I think that inside and out- 
side people can work as col- 
leagues,” said Poor. 

In 2012, after three semes- 
ters with PUP, Nigel switched 
over to SQPR. 


“The radio thing is fantas- 
tic,” said Poor. “We can do all 
different types of stories. I feel 
like I’m part of something that 
is incredibly innovative, some- 
thing important. We are going 
down a route that has not been 
fully investigated, and all of us 
are constantly learning. Hu- 
man nature is constantly being 
revealed here.” 

In 2015, Poor expanded her 
role inside of San Quentin. She 
helped facilitate a live story 
telling event called Live Law. 

“I think the live shows are 
interesting because it’s really 
surprising for guests to see 
outside and inside people do- 
ing something inspiring, and 
I hope it inspires them to get 
involved. That was one of the 
peak experiences of my life.” 

After the Live Law event, 
San Quentin Media, which 
Poor sponsors in addition to 
SQPR, was born. 

SQ Media’s next event, called 
Prison Renaissance, will focus 
on stories about how art trans- 
forms incarcerated people. 

“There are so many people 
with talents and skills that are 
languishing inside when they 
could be productive. I think 
humans need to be productive 
or there’s atrophy. Working 
with SQ Media is interesting, 
a challenge and important, and 
it feels good to be part of that.” 

Additionally, Poor is work- 
ing on a podcast called Ear 
Hustle with SQPR’s Earlonne 
Woods and Antwan “Banks” 
Williams. 

“Taking the chance at volun- 
teering, you just never know 
what will happen,” said Poor. 
“Taking the opportunity to go 
someplace new can completely 
change your life.” 
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A Movement to Restore Voting Rights to Ex-felons 

‘“Felony voter disenfranchisement” runs counter to basic ideas about democracy ’ 


By Larry Smith 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A movement is under way 
to restore voting rights to 
more ex-felons, The Juvenile 
Justice Information Exchange 
reports. 

“The biggest obstacle in 
most states is that people 
just do not know that they 
ever could get their rights 
restored,” said Edward A. 
Hailes Jr., managing director 
and general counsel at the 
Advancement Project, a civil 
rights organization. 

An estimated 5.85 million 


By Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Voting rights in 2016 will 
once again become a major is- 
sue among eligible voters in 
16 states as laws are passed to 
make voting more difficult. 

An interview conducted 
by Amy Goodman, host of 
Democracy Now, with Ari 
Berman, a journalist for The 
Nation , revealed the year 2016 
will be the first time in 50 
years that full protection of 
the Voting Rights Act won’t 
be available to all voters. 

Goodman recounted the Su- 
preme Court decision which 
eradicated important elements 
of the voting act, in the case 
Shelby County, Alabama v. 
Holder. The ruling opened the 
door for some states with prior 
voting discriminatory issues 
to implement changes to their 
voting laws without getting 
consent from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“South Carolina has a new 
voter ID law,” said Berman. 
“63,000 is the number of mi- 
nority voters without IDs, who 
could not vote under the law.” 
Individuals without IDs will 
need to show a valid excuse as 
to why they do not have an ID, 
in order to be considered for 
eligibility. 

Further questioning by 
Goodman extracted informa- 
tion of even more egregious 
practices in other states. In 
Texas, strict voting laws have 
created a huge disparity in the 
Black’s and Hispanic’s ability 
to vote. 

Berman elaborated on the 
matter. “Six hundred thou- 
sand registered voters [in Tex- 
as] don’t have a government 
ID.” According to the report, 
having a government ID is 
more likely among the White 
population, whereas Blacks 
and Hispanics are two to three 
times less likely to have one. 

“In Texas, you can vote with 
a gun permit, but not a student 
ID,” Berman added in the in- 
terview. 

Goodman pressed Berman 
to lay out a solution to the cur- 
rent problem. She introduced 
the concepts of early voting, 
same-day voter registration 
and automatic voter registra- 


U.S. citizens cannot vote 
because they have a felony 
conviction on their record; 
most of them are out of prison 
and on parole, probation or 
other surveillance having 
completed their terms, 
according to the Sentencing 
Project. 

The number quoted reflects 
an estimate of those who were 
convicted before they were 18 
years old. Some reformers say 
the concept known as “felony 
voter disenfranchisement” 
runs counter to basic ideas 
about democracy and leaves 
entire communities without a 


tion to get a lot more people 
involved in the political pro- 
cess. 

According to the interview, 
in many instances states are 
withholding information 
which would allow affected 
individuals to still have an 
opportunity to vote. For ex- 
ample, in South Carolina peo- 
ple are told they need one of 
five forms of ID to qualify for 
voting. In actuality, a person 
could still vote by casting a 
provisional ballot and signing 
an affidavit. 

This type of deception can 
lead to frustration by potential 
voters, prompting these indi- 
viduals to stay at home and not 
participate in the election pro- 
cess. Berman acknowledged 
there could be several reasons 
why people did not show up to 
vote, but concludes that “there 
are certainly some people that 
didn’t show up because of the 
voter ID law.” 


“63,000 is the 
number of 
minority voters 
without IDs, who 
could not vote 
under the law ” 


With 16 states presently en- 
forcing voter restrictions, the 
fairness of the process is be- 
ing put into question. 

One of the most closely 
contested elections in recent 
history happened in Florida 
in 2000 when only 537 votes 
separated George W. Bush 
from A1 Gore. So many people 
in Florida were unable to vote 
for a number of reasons and 
the discrepancy in the legal- 
ity of who qualified as a reg- 
istered voter was contested all 
the way to the Supreme Court. 

The Republican candidates 
running for president have 
taken their positions on the 
voting issue. Ted Cruz and 
Donald Trump believe restric- 
tions should be put in place or 
left as they are. 

Often during campaign sea- 


voice, the Sentencing Project 
relates. 

With contests being decided 
by a few hundred votes, as 
was the case in Florida, it is 
concluded that former felons 
could help make a difference 
for candidates in close races. 

The Exchange reported 
there has been a recent easing 
of state activity around the 
country as it relates to voting 
for those with criminal 
records. This gives some 
reformers optimism, as 
involved felons won’t have 
to wait out their full terms 
before exercising their newly 


son, candidates on the stump 
get away with saying things 
without validity. For exam- 
ple, Donald Trump in New 
Hampshire spoke at a rally 
concerning the current vot- 
ing structure. “Look, you’ve 
got to have real security with 
the voting system. This voting 
system is out of control. You 
have people, in my opinion, 
that are voting ‘many, many’ 
times. They don’t want secu- 
rity. They don’t want cards.” 

In the interview Berman 
said that there’s no evidence 
that people are voting ‘many, 
many’ times. While there have 
been issues in the past with 
voter impersonation, only 31 
cases since 2000 have been 
reported with approximately a 
billion votes cast, he said. 

In addition, there are other 
concerns with voting rights, 
alienating citizens from vot- 
ing. Berman spoke directly to 
the disenfranchisement laws. 
“More than 5 million Ameri- 
cans can’t vote because of fel- 
on disenfranchisement laws, 
including one in 13 African 
Americans.” 

The interview with Good- 
man addressed many of the 
problems associated with not 
having a voting bill to protect 
the voting public and process. 
Alternatively, Berman offered 
an example of a model that 
appears to be working for at 
least one state. Though the 
diverse demographic differs 
from larger more homogenous 
states, Vermont has voting 
laws in place to help its citi- 
zens rather than hinder them. 

“Vermont has some of the 
best laws in the country,” Ber- 
man said. “They have same- 
day voter registration.” 

Access to true and fair rep- 
resentation from local, state 
and national politicians is be- 
ing greatly affected by voter 
restriction in many states of 
the country. 

Same-day voter registra- 
tion has produced a 10 percent 
increase in voter turnout, ac- 
cording to Berman. While 
states like Vermont and Min- 
nesota have really good vot- 
ing laws, states such as Texas, 
Alabama and South Carolina 
are heading in an opposite di- 
rection, he said. 


restored rights to vote. 

It’s important to change 
laws and to make sure those 
with felony records who can 
vote know they have that 
right, said Tomas Lopez, 
counsel at the Brennan Center 
for Justice. 

The disenfranchised group 
includes about 2.2 million 
Blacks - indicating roughly 
one in 13 Black adults is de- 
nied the right to vote because 
of a felony conviction, the 
Sentencing Project reported. 

“Even if only one person 
was affected by this policy, it 
raises fundamental questions 
by what we mean by democra- 
cy,” said Marc Mauer, execu- 
tive director of the Sentencing 
Project. 

Twenty-eight states passed 
laws on felon voting rights 
restoration; many of them lift- 
ing restrictions. Seven states 
repealed lifetime disenfran- 
chisement for some people 
with felony records, accord- 
ing to the data maintained by 
the National Conference of 
State Legislatures. 

Some states moved in the 
other direction, such as by 
Iowa. 

Last fall, outgoing Ken- 
tucky Gov. Steve Beshear, a 
Democrat, issued an executive 
order that would have made 
it easier to get people to the 
voting booth; incoming Gov. 
Matt Bevin, a Republican, 
rolled it back, saying the issue 
is a legislative one. 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

This presidential year has 
inspired many potential voter 
initiatives and further mon- 
etizes the petition process. 

In theory, a petition to place 
an initiative on the ballot is a 
form of direct democracy, al- 
lowing voters to circumvent 
the legislature to pass a new 
law. On an average election 
cycle, five to seven initiatives 
make the ballot. 


SIGNATURES 

For the 2016 election, seven 
have already qualified, and 
there are petitions for at least 
a dozen more seeking to meet 
the statutory minimum re- 
quirement of 365,880 signa- 
tures by registered California 
voters. 

Political committees have 
spent almost $10 million in 
petition payments through 
2015, and significantly more 
will be spent if any additional 
petitions meet the require- 
ment by the 2016 election 
deadline, according to The 
Sacramento Bee. 

To supplement volunteers, 
initiative campaigns hire pe- 


In 2015, three states consid- 
ered major reforms, including 
Maryland. Wyoming passed a 
bill that would allow more ex- 
felons to vote, the Exchange 
reported. By early February 
of this year, 46 bills had been 
introduced in 16 states that 
deal with felony voter rights, 
nearly all of which erased the 
process for offenders or of- 
fered support to navigate the 
rights-restoration process, the 
story stated. 


“Even if only 
one person was 
affected by this 
policy, it raises 
fundamental 
questions by 
what we mean 
by democracy ” 


State reforms alone will not 
be enough, though, said Lewis 
Webb of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Better 
education about who can vote 
and grassroots action to get 
people to the voting booths 
are also needed. 

“I do believe for this to have 
any real traction, it’s going to 
have to return to the street,” 
Webb said. 


tition circulation firms to 
reach a minimum safe thresh- 
old of 500,000 signatures to 
have a good chance of quali- 
fying for the ballot. These 
firms charge from $1 to $5 
per signature, according to 
Carl Towe, head of one such 
firm. These costs are in ad- 
dition to those necessary to 
defend the initiative from op- 
ponents and to educate voters 
if it makes the ballot. 


DEATH PENALTY 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s pa- 
role initiative and the death 
penalty repeal supported by 
M*A*S*H star Mike Farrell 
are paying $5 per signature. 

“I have never, never seen 
this much money paid on this 
many petitions. Ever,” said 
Fred Kimball, head of another 
such signature firm and quot- 
ed in The Sacramento Bee. 

With stores like Wal-Mart, 
Target and Safeway institut- 
ing policies to ban solicitors 
and so many initiatives seek- 
ing to make the ballot, the 
price is only likely to go up. 
As Towe ended a recent mes- 
sage to his signature gather- 
ers: “Make the hay while the 
sun shines.” 


Voting Rights a Major Issue 
For Upcoming Election 


Voter Initiatives 
Monetize the 
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Treatment Costs of Hep C for Inmates on the Rise 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Only a few states and the 
federal government have 
increased spending on a 
new generation of drugs to 
treat hepatitis C, reports The 
Marshall Project. 

An estimated 3.5 million 
people in the U.S. are infected 
with hepatitis C, and a third of 
them pass through prisons and 
jails every year, according to 
the Feb. 26 report. 

For doctors and public health 
experts, this is an opportunity 
to wipe out the virus in pris- 
ons and possibly lower infec- 
tion rates nationwide, the report 


notes. It says prisons see sticker 
shock: the new drugs cost as 
much as $1,000 a day. 

New York Gov. Andrew Cuo- 
mo directed the corrections de- 
partment to prioritize the treat- 
ment of hepatitis C, said Morris 
Peters, a spokesman for the 
governor. He also said, “Test- 
ing and treatment will lead to 
better public health outcomes, 
saving taxpayer dollars in the 
long term.” 

Left untreated, experts say 
hepatitis C can cause cirrhosis, 
end-stage liver disease and liv- 
er cancer. A new generation of 
treatments called direct-acting 
agents, or DAAs, can cure hep- 
atitis C more than 95 percent of 


the time in 12 to 24 weeks, ac- 
cording to the project’s report. 

Research suggests that ag- 
gressive testing and treatment 
in prisons found that cure rates 
among patients were higher 
than among similar populations 
on the outside, the report stated. 

Gilead inaugurated the new- 
est generation of DAAs in De- 
cember 2013 by pricing Sovaldi 
at $1,000 per pill, the report 
says. 

Harish Moorjani, infectious 


disease doctor who treats hepa- 
titis C in New York state pris- 
ons, said, “That is a very hard 
sell for administrators... this 
has to be governor-driven.” 

The report lists increase 
spending on hepatitis C in pris- 
ons by the following states and 
federal government in 2015: 

California spent $57.6 mil- 
lion, a 453.8 percent increase. 

New York spent $25 million, 
a 166 percent increase. 

Federal government spent 


$13.7 million, a 128.7 percent 
increase. 

The federal system treated 
200 prisoners with DAAs, 
while California, under federal 
receivership, has treated up- 
ward of 900, said the report. 

New DAAs are entering the 
market all the time. The newest, 
Zepatier, was approved in Janu- 
ary. Merck, its manufacturer, 
priced it at $54,600, almost half 
the competition’s price, accord- 
ing to the report. 


Obama Calls for $1.1 Billion to 
Help Combat Drug Addictions 


Soledad’s Medical 
Operations Return 
Back to CDCR 



Official photo 


President Barack Obama 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Medical operations at the Cor- 
rectional Training Facility in 
Soledad were turned over again 
to the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) by J. Clark Kelso, the 
federal receiver, reports the Cor- 
rectional News. 

It’s only the second prison (af- 
ter Folsom) to receive a passing 
grade from the state inspector 
general in a decade of federal 
control. 

Don Spector, director of the 
Prison Law Offices, and their 
experts, however, found prob- 
lems with the quality and type 
of care being provided at the 
Soledad facility and voiced their 
concerns. 

As a result Kelso and other 
department officials will have 
their experts return to Soledad 
in six months to see if conditions 


have improved. 

“The CDCR must be operat- 
ing all 34 adult institutions for a 
year before the court will even 
consider ending the receiver- 
ship,” said Thelton Henderson, 
U.S. District Court Judge. 

Last July, the California Re- 
habilitation Center in Norco 
also got a passing grade from 
the receiver, but the decision to 
return control back to CDCR 
was stayed in lieu of Governor 
Brown’s decision on whether 
Norco would be kept open. 

In January, the governor’s of- 
fice announced that Norco will 
stay open so the state can stay 
below the prison population cap 
set by the federal court. 

Over the past decade, Califor- 
nia has spent $2 billion on new 
medical facilities and doubled 
its health care budget to around 
$1.7 billion. It has also reduced 
the prison population by 40,000 
inmates, says the CDCR. 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

President Obama is calling 
for $1.1 billion in new federal 
funding to combat growing 
heroin and prescription pain- 
killer abuse problems. 

Obama’s 2017 budget pro- 
posal will include $1 billion 
mandatory funding over two 
years to make addiction treat- 
ments more affordable, mc- 
clatchydc.com reported Feb. 7. 

Some $920 million would 
fund cooperative agreements 
with states to provide more 
drug-based treatment of ad- 
dictions to painkilling opioids 
such as OxyContin, Percocet, 
hydrocodone and morphine, 
the story said. 

“This is a problem destroy- 
ing lives and families across 
America that needs to be ad- 
dressed,” said Rep. Vern Bu- 
channon (R-Fla.) “I strongly 
support efforts to fight the her- 
oin and drug abuse epidemic in 
this country and look forward 
to reviewing the president’s 
proposal.” 

In Florida, Manatee and 
Sarasota counties reported 
heroin overdoses more than 
doubled from 63 in 2014 to 


more than 150 in 
2015. Manatee 
County’s heroin 
epidemic began 
in 2014, when 
police began see- 
ing increased use 
of fentanyl, an 
opioid pain re- 
liever 80 to 100 
times stronger 
than morphine. 

Three out of four 
new heroin users 
reported abusing 
opioid pain re- 
lievers before us- 
ing heroin. 

Heroin over- 
doses in the U.S. 
soared from about 
2,000 in 2002 to 
about 11,000 in 
2014, the story re- 
ported. 

About $50 million would 
fund expansion of services to 
roughly 700 drug treatment 
facilities and another $30 mil- 
lion will be used to evaluate 
drug treatment that provides 
medication-assisted treatment 
services. 

About $500 million would 
expand overdose prevention 
efforts, provide more medica- 


tion-assisted treatment of ad- 
dicts, and improve access to 
naloxone - an emergency-use 
drug that reverses overdoses. 

The money would target rural 
areas where opioid use and 
overdoses are increasing. The 
proposal would allow nurse 
practitioners and physician 
assistants to prescribe the 
opioid-addiction treatment 
drug buprenorphine. 


New CDCR’s Press Secretary’s First Prison Tour 



Photo by Harold Meeks 


Lt. Sam Robinson, Kristina Khokhobashvili, Vicky Waters, 
Linda Xiques and Nikki Meredith 


Continued from Page 1 

She has been the vice presi- 
dent of public affairs at Ogilvy 
Public Relations since 2015, 
and was the deputy director of 
public affairs at the California 
Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation from 2012 to 2015. 

She was also the director of 
media relations at the California 
Charter Schools Association 
and an account executive at 
BPcubed Inc. 

Prior to that, Waters was a 
freelance journalist, indepen- 
dent public relations consultant 
and translator. She also was the 
Sacramento correspondent at 
La Opinion newspaper. 

“As a minority woman with 
her diverse background, I think 
she can also understand the 
prisoner side of the struggles,” 
said Charles David Henry, 
Journalism Guild Writer. “Her 
resume shows she can be flex- 
ible.” 

Waters also has a background 
in television. 

She was an anchor, report- 
er and producer at Univision 
Sacramento and evening an- 
chor, reporter and producer 
at Univision Corpus Christi. 


She worked as news editor and 
broadcast operator at WRAL- 
TV in Texas. 

At the media center Waters 
met with the San Quentin News , 
SQ Television department and 
radio staffs. She said she was a 
regular reader of San Quentin 
News and was impressed with 
the quality of reporting. 

“I feel privileged to be a part 
of a newspaper that draws the 
interest of someone in her po- 


sition,” said Eddie Herena, SQ 
News photographer. “She is di- 
rect evidence that this is more 
than a prison newspaper.” 

Arnulfo T. Garcia, SQ News 
Executive Editor, added, “I 
think her work at Univision will 
bring an understanding for the 
Hispanic community in CDCR. 
Her energy and having worked 
all aspects of the newsroom 
contributed to her appointment 
to CDCR.” 


The visit to the San Quentin 
newsroom after being appoint- 
ed press secretary showed us 
how dear and important jour- 
nalism is to her life. 

The SQ TV showed Waters 
various productions, starting 
with an introduction piece they 
did for San Quentin’s TEDx 
event last January. 

“She seemed receptive of 
what we do here,” said E. “Phil” 
Phillips, SQ TV cameraman 


and video editor. “I don’t think 
she sees us just as inmates, but 
fellow journalists. 

“The videos were to show we 
can be an asset to the outside 
community. We just need more 
people to get involved.” 

She viewed two public ser- 
vice addresses, an anti-sex traf- 
ficking piece, and an admonish- 
ment against criminal behavior. 
She also saw a promotion video 
about an ecology program. 

“It was productive,” said 
Antwan Williams, SQPR sound 
engineer and designer. “It 
allowed her to put a face with 
the titles. It gave her a chance to 
see people working for change.” 

Earlonne Woods, SQ TV and 
radio producer, added, “When 
it comes to CDCR, you just see 
the names. So it was good for us 
to meet the person who would 
look over our work and might 
have questions.” 

Waters indicated interest in 
returning to the prison in order 
to learn more about the stories 
inmates are working on. She 
said she was impressed and ex- 
cited about the reporting San 
Quentin inmates are doing. 

-Marcus Henderson and 
Juan Haines 
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Exonerated After 34 Years With No Compensation 



Jim Fogle 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

After 34 years of imprison- 
ment, Lewis Jim Fogle was ex- 
onerated in Pennsylvania by 
DNA evidence. His compensa- 
tion for spending more than half 
his life behind bars: zero. 

“It’s the state’s responsibility 
to make it right with me for what 
they cost me. They took my fam- 
ily away from me. They took my 
whole life away from me,” Fogle 
told the Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 

Pennsylvania and 19 other 
states provide no compensation 
for those who have been exoner- 
ated and wrongly convicted. 

Had Fogle been exonerated 
in Alabama, he would have re- 
ceived $1.7 million or in Texas, 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The “Ban the Box” move- 
ment is gaining support across 
the country, boosting the 
chance of people with crimi- 
nal records to get jobs, a report 
says. 

Twenty-three states and 
more than 100 cities and coun- 
ties nationwide have adopted 
some form of “Ban the Box,” 
which prohibits a question on 
whether the job applicant has 
a criminal record, according to 
the National Employment Law 
Project. . 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

It has cost California taxpay- 
ers more than $220 million to 
overturn 600 wrongful convic- 
tions over two decades, a uni- 
versity study reports. 

Individuals who had their 
conviction overturned were 
paid $80 million, the study 
found. Settlements for wrong- 
ful conviction cases cost $68 
million, “and an additional $68 
million was spent on trials and 
appeals,” the Los Angeles Times 
reported March 10. 

“The effort to put a price on 
prosecutorial misconduct, er- 
rant judicial rulings and foren- 
sic lab mistakes was under- 
taken by the Warren Institute 
on Law and Social Policy at 
the University of California 
at Berkeley and the Quattrron 
Center for the Fair Administra- 
tion of Justice at the University 
of Pennsylvania,” the newspa- 
per reported. 

The study reviewed 692 cases 
from 1989 to 2012 and adjusted 
the cost to 2013 dollar values. 

“The study examined cases 
in which felony convictions 
were reversed, and the defen- 
dants were either released or 
acquitted on retrial. Whether 
the defendant was guilty or in- 


$2.72 million plus an annuity of 
equal value. 

Since 1989, hundreds of peo- 
ple nationally have been exoner- 
ated by DNA evidence. In 2015 
alone, 149 people were exoner- 
ated, which broke the record set 
the previous year as reported by 
the National Registry of Exon- 
erations. 

As it stands in Pennsylvania, 
there are no re-entry services, 
such as housing, health care, 
education or job counseling for 
exonerees like Fogle, reported 
the Post Gazette. 

“It’s weird as heck. They have 
halfway houses for people who 
committed a crime, but don’t 
have a dang thing for people 
who didn’t commit a crime. 
They just threw me out here and 


California adopted its initia- 
tive in 2013, when Democratic 
Gov. Jerry Brown signed As- 
sembly Bill 218. It removes the 
questions about convictions 
from initial state, city and 
county job applications. 

That allows an employer 
to consider a job candidate’s 
qualifications first, without the 
stigma of a criminal record, 
according to the March 2016 
report. 

San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors unanimously passed 
the Fair Chance Ordinance in 
February 2014 after a three- 
year campaign by multiple 


nocent ... was ‘unknowable,’” 
the Times reported. 

The 2000 Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department’s Rampart 
Division scandal resulted in 85 
felony cases being overturned. 
Prosecutors sought to dismiss 
these cases because the cred- 
ibility of the officers involved 
in these incidents was question- 
able. The city paid out $78 mil- 
lion in settlements, the newspa- 
per noted. 

“Most errors were in cases 
involving violent crimes, and 
one out of five overturned con- 
victions had resulted in a life 
sentence. It took an average 
of eight years for the 92 over- 
turned cases involving murder 
to be reversed. While judicial 
mistakes at trial, including im- 
proper instructions to juries or 
ruling on evidence, were the 
most common causes for rever- 
sal, cited in 164 cases, prosecu- 
torial misconduct was found in 
86 of the cases,” the Times re- 
ported. 

More than 200,000 defen- 
dants are convicted each year 
in California. “We reject the 
proposition that an acceptable 
rate of error can apply to pro- 
ceedings that impact people’s 
lives in the way that criminal 
prosecutions can,” the research- 
ers argue. 


expected me to survive,” said 
Fogle. 

As of now, Fogle receives 
SSI benefits of $733 a month 
for being disabled by the post- 
traumatic stress of his wrongful 
conviction. 

Through the Innocence Proj- 
ect that found the DNA evi- 
dence, Fogle’s rent will be paid 
for the next year. They are also 
paying for weekly therapy visits 
and have guided him to govern- 
ment benefits like food stamps. 

“The Innocence Project did 
me right. If it wasn’t for them, 
I wouldn’t be able to survive. 
But the state should be doing it,” 
said Fogle. 

Several Innocence Project of- 
fices nationally have teamed up 
to get states to enact statutes that 


human rights and civil rights 
groups. Most notable was the 
group “All or None,” which has 
been a driving force in multiple 
cities and counties. 

The ordinance applies to pri- 
vate employers and affordable 
housing. It incorporated the 
2012 U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission cri- 
teria for individualized assess- 
ment and the right to appeal 
denial of employment. 

The commission also set a 
guideline on targeted hiring 
and fair- chance employment 
laws that require employers to 
consider job-relatedness of a 
conviction, time passed, and 
mitigating circumstances or 
rehabilitation evidence, the re- 
port stated. 

At an event in Oakland, busi- 
ness owners and potential em- 
ployers discussed the benefits 
of hiring people with records 
and re-entry issues. 

“I’ve seen how a job makes 
all the difference,” the report 
quotes Derreck B. Johnson, 
founder and president of Home 
of Chicken and Waffles in Oak- 
land. “When I give someone a 
chance and he becomes my 
best employee, I know that I’m 
doing right by my community.” 

The city of Oakland im- 
proved its policy in 2010, 
where the city would notify 
the applicant of the potential 
adverse employment action 
and provide a copy of the back- 
ground report. It also provides 
the applicant an opportunity to 
rebut the accuracy or relevancy 
of the background report. 

Other California counties 
that have passed a “Ban the 
Box” law are Alameda and 
Santa Clara. Cities are Berke- 
ley, Carson, Compton, East 
Palo Alto, Pasadena and Rich- 
mond. 

“We should have a fair shake 
if we are the right person for 
the job,” San Quentin prison- 
er Tommy Wickerd said in an 
interview. “If I fit the criteria 
to be back in society, a felony 
shouldn’t hold me back” 

Another prisoner, Bo Gentry, 
said, “People should be judged 
by their character and not their 
past. What is behind should not 
be in front of you.” 


would provide compen- 
sation of a least $63,000 
per year of incarceration, 
which is the maximum 
amount provided under 
federal statute. 

The “government un- 
derstands the need for 
re-entry services - it 
provides them to people 
coming out of prison 
who did commit crimes, 
but for the innocent there 
is nothing,” said Rebecca 
Brown, policy director 
for the Innocence Project 
in New York. 

Three days after 
Fogle’s exoneration in 
September 2015, he re- 
quested a meeting with 
Senator Don White (R- 
Indiana, Penn.) Then, at the 
end of October, Fogle met with 
White in his office and made his 
pitch for a Pennsylvania statute 
to compensate exonerees. 

“Until I get compensation, I 
can’t rebuild my life,” Fogle told 
the senator. 

“We need to make sure this 
person, having been wronged, 
has the ability to re-enter soci- 
ety, contribute to society and 
have the security to move for- 
ward,” said Marissa B. Blues- 
tine, legal director of the Penn- 
sylvania Innocence Project in 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

America should take the 
millions of dollars that private 
jail and prison companies make 
and instead spend it to solve the 
country’s mass incarceration 
problems, a Huffington Post 
columnist reports. 

The country’s two largest 
private prison operators re- 
leased their annual financial 
reports that showed hundreds 
of millions in profits last year, 
wrote Donald Cohen, executive 
director of In the Public Inter- 
est. 

“If our criminal justice sys- 
tem stopped sending people to 
private jails and prisons, hun- 
dreds of millions in tax dol- 
lars a year could be spent on 
providing rehabilitation and 
alternatives to incarceration,” 
Cohen wrote. 

He also notes that mental 
health issues account for a ma- 
jor portion of the mass incar- 
ceration problem. “Where our 
addiction to incarceration re- 
ally stands out is the decades- 
long nationwide trend of dwin- 
dling mental health treatment,” 
he said. 

“Between 25 and 40 percent 
of all mentally ill Americans 
will be jailed or incarcerated 
at some point in their lives,” 
Cohen wrote. “Jails and pris- 
ons have become, de facto, our 
largest psychiatric hospitals.” 

At least 83 percent of mental- 
ly ill inmates at county jails do 
not have access to treatment, 
Cohen pointed out. 

In 2015, 2.3 million people 


Philadelphia. 

Bluestine, who plans to in- 
troduce a bill to the legislature 
calling for compensation and re- 
entry awards for exonerees, also 
plans to have Fogle and other 
exonerees testify at legislative 
hearings across the state. 

“No one is getting rich here. 
It’s just about justice so they 
can get on with their lives,” said 
Bluestine. 

At this time, an exoneree’s 
compensation statute still has 
not been passed in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


were incarcerated. Both of the 
publicly traded private pris- 
ons, Corrections Corporation 
of America (CCA) and GEO 
Group, collected $361 million 
in profit last year. The break- 
down: CCA made $3,356 and 
GEO Group made $2,135 in 
profit for every person they 
have incarcerated, the article 
reported. 

“What if we spent those 
hundreds of millions in annual 
private prison profits on helping 
turn these trends around?” 
Cohen suggested. 

Already, California has a re- 
entry program providing em- 
ployment assistance and sub- 
stance abuse therapy that has 
a low recidivism track record 
at an annual cost of $1,200 per 
person, Cohen stated. 

Moreover, a re-entry pro- 
gram for mentally ill parolees in 
Washington State cost $10,000 
per person. However, for every 
$1 spent, taxpayers have saved 
$1.82 from incarceration cost, 
the story reported. 

Another Washington State 
program called Trades Relat- 
ed Apprenticeship Coaching 
(TRAC program) offers prison- 
ers a vocational trade in con- 
struction. The program’s suc- 
cess at a women’s prison has 
reduced the incarceration rate 
and has maximized employ- 
ment opportunities for parol- 
ees. 

“The solutions exist; com- 
munities just need the resourc- 
es,” Cohen said. “That’s profit 
-taxpayer money that could be 
going to fixing our criminal 
justice system.” 


Ban the Box Underway 
Across The Country 


Wrongful Convictions 
Cost Californians 
Millions of Dollars 
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Compound Mass 
Incarceration Problems 
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Calif. $15.6 Billion Budget for Criminal Justice Programs 


By Chung Kao 
Staff Writer 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s 2016-17 
budget proposes a total of $15.6 
billion for judicial and criminal 
justice programs — an increase 
of $582 million, or 3.9 percent, 
over the estimated expenditures 
for year 2015-16. 

A report from the Legisla- 
tive Analyst’s Office (LAO) 
summarizes Brown’s proposed 
expenditures and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Legisla- 
ture about whether to approve, 
modify or reject them. 

According to the report, “The 
primary goal of California’s 
criminal justice system is to 
provide public safety by deter- 
ring and preventing crime, pun- 
ishing individuals who commit 
crime, and reintegrating crimi- 
nals back into the community.” 

Brown’s budget proposes in- 
creased funding for the state’s 
three major criminal justice 
programs: $145 million (1.4 
percent) for the CDCR, $175 
million (5.1 percent) for the 
court system, and $22 million 
(2.7 percent) for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


In addition, Brown’s proposal 
includes a one-time funding of 
$250 million from the General 
Fund for county jail construc- 
tion under the 2011 Realign- 
ment. 

The LAO makes the follow- 
ing recommendations regard- 
ing Brown’s criminal justice 
budget: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CORRECTIONS AND 
REHABILITATION 


• Brown requests an extension 
of authority (SB 105, 2013) to 
procure contract beds, and his 
budget includes $259 million to 
maintain about 9,000 contract 
beds. The LAO recommends 
approval of the extension of au- 
thority and funding, but directs 
the CDCR to close the Cali- 
fornia Rehabilitation Center. 

• Brown’s budget proposes a 
one-time funding of $7.9 mil- 
lion for a one -year extension of 
the drug interdiction pilot pro- 
gram. The LAO recommends 
approval of $750,000 for ran- 
dom drug testing and rejection 
of the remainder of the proposal. 


• Brown’s budget proposes 
$5.8 million for additional 
staff in the Investigative Ser- 
vices Unit. The LAO recom- 
mends rejection of the proposal. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
$3.3 million to expand the 
Alternative Custody Pro- 
gram and $390,000 to aug- 
ment the Enhanced Alterna- 
tive Custody Program.. The 
LAO recommends withhold- 
ing action on the proposal 
until the budget hearing. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
a $10.5 million augmentation 
to expand the rehabilitative 
programs and establish pro- 
grams for long-term offend- 
ers. The LAO recommends 
approval of $4 million to ex- 
tend programs to high-risk of- 
fenders, and rejection of the 
remainder of the proposal. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
$32 million to support and 
expand the Male Commu- 
nity Re-entry Program. The 
LAO recommends rejection 
of the proposal and directs 
CDCR to resubmit a proposal 
to target high-risk offenders. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
a $6 million augmentation 


and 33 additional positions 
for health care executive man- 
agement teams at eight pris- 
ons. The LAO recommends 
rejection of the proposal. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
$246.4 million for inmate phar- 
maceuticals. The LAO recom- 
mends approval of the proposal. 

• Brown’s budget pro- 
poses $524,000 to increase 

maintenance staff at Iron- 
wood State Prison. The 

LAO recommends reduc- 

ing the request by $275,000. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH 

• Brown’s budget proposes 

additional funding of $72 mil- 
lion to support the workload 
increases to the judicial branch 
and a $20 million augmen- 

tation for trial court opera- 
tions. The LAO recommends 
rejection of the proposal. 

• Brown’s budget pro- 
poses a one-time funding of 
$30 million to create a new 
Court Innovations Grant Pro- 
gram. The LAO recommends 
withholding action pend- 
ing additional information. 


• Brown’s budget includes 
court construction proposals 
totaling $305 million. The LAO 
recommends withholding action 
until there is a budget hearing. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

• Brown’s budget proposes a 
$7.8 million augmentation from 
federal and state funds to sup- 
port 35 additional positions to 
eliminate a backlog in fraud 
and elder abuse enforcement. 
The LAO recommends ap- 
proval of funding on a one-time 
basis to address the backlog. 

• Brown’s budget proposes 
a $1.4 million augmentation 
and seven additional posi- 
tions to speed up prosecution 
under consumer protection 
laws. The LAO recommends 
rejection of the proposal. 

REALIGNMENT 

• The LAO recommends re- 
jection of that and the gover- 
nor’s office submits revised bud- 
get proposals in May each year. 


Court Allow Brown ’s Initiative on Next General Election Ballot 
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Gov. Jerry Brown 

Overcrowding in County Jails 
Changes Bail Practices 


By Forrest Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The California Supreme 
Court ruled, on June 6, that 
Gov. Jerry Brown may present 
his prison reduction initiative 
to California voters this 
November. 

The high court reviewed 
whether the governor’s 11th 
hour amendment to the initia- 
tive dramatically changed the 
original initiative to the point 
that proponents should be re- 
quired to re-file it. 

The California District At- 
torneys Association opposed 
the initiative. 

The legal standard the court 
used in making its determina- 
tion was the “reasonably ger- 
mane” standard. 

During oral arguments, 
several of the justices were 
skeptical of the prosecutor’s 
argument that the governor’s 
amendment didn’t meet that 
standard, the San Francisco 
Chronicle reported. 

The justices indicated that 
the revised measure appeared 
“reasonably germane” to the 
original initiative, as required 
by law. Chief Justice Tani- 
Cantil-Sakauye said the “rea- 
sonably germane” is “pretty 
broad.” 

“It is hard to imagine an 
amendment to a proposal that 
would not be reasonably ger- 
mane,” she said. 

The Los Angeles Times re- 
ported that Associate justice 
Carol A. Corrigan agreed: “It 
seems pretty clear to me that 
the Legislature wanted to give 
great latitude to the propo- 
nents of any initiative.” 

Not all the justices favored 
the initiative. According to 
the Los Angeles Times , Justice 
Ming W. Chin agreed with op- 
posing counsel that Brown’s 
amendment was a major con- 
trast to the original initiative, 
that the original measure was 
an amendment to a statute, 


and the new version calls for a 
constitutional amendment. 

“That seems to me to be a 
major difference,” Chin said. 
“And to eliminate the public 
comment period when you are 
suggesting a constitutional 
amendment seems to me to be 
wrong.” 

Brown has made the initia- 
tive his number one priority 
for the year, partly because 
he blames himself for creat- 
ing the problem through his 
support for determinate sen- 
tences, reported the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. Brown says 
the measure is a partial return 
to indeterminate sentences 
in which prisoners were giv- 
en broad sentences like five 
years to life and had to show 
a parole board they were re- 
habilitated and had a plan for 
release. 

Brown has called for crimi- 
nal sentencing reform for 
more that a decade after be- 
coming a critic of the state’s 
determinate sentencing prac- 
tices. Fixed prison terms, 
which Brown helped create, 
was considered a reform 40 
years ago. 

Brown’s initiative: “The 
Public Safety and Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 2016” would roll 
back parts of Proposition 21, 
the ballot measure voters ap- 
proved in 2000 that gave pros- 
ecutors the right to try minors 
as adults. It also would give 
inmates with nonviolent of- 
fenses the chance to seek pa- 
role after serving time on their 
primary, most serious offense. 

That would mean that 
inmates whose sentences 
were lengthened because 
of secondary offenses or 
enhancements — tougher 
penalties due to drug, gang 
or weapons violations — might 
not have to serve the extra 
time. It also gives credits to 
inmates for their participation 
in vocational and educational 
programs. 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Overcrowding in county jails 
has California reviewing its 
bail practices. 

California’s bail practices 
have clogged the jails and be- 
come a tool that preemptively 
punishes the poor. Many indi- 
viduals who pose no threat to 
society are jailed while await- 
ing trial. 

Realignment shifted many 
state prisoners to county jails. 

Like a flood moving down- 
stream, this prison to county 
jail overcrowding has become 
an urgent issue according to the 
editorial board of The Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

Does bail “...really serve its 
purpose of keeping people safe? 
Because if you’re wealthy and 
you commit a heinous crime, 
you can make bail,” said the 
Chief Justice of the California 
Supreme Court, Tani Cantil- 
Sakauye to the editorial board. 

The next phase of crimi- 
nal justice reform may be the 
courts. California’s court sys- 
tem promises a fair and speedy 


trail but only seems to offer a 
choice between jail or accepting 
a plea deal for the poor awaiting 
trial. The median bail for Cali- 
fornia is $50,000 - about five 
times that of most other states. 

What was once a tool to com- 
pel the accused to appear in 
court has become a trap ensnar- 
ing only the poor. “We have to 
take a look at whether we are 
contributing to the problem,” 
Cantil-Sakauye said. 

Sixty-two percent of the 
people in county jails are await- 
ing trial, estimates The Public 
Policy Institute of California. 
This stunning statistic had 
gone unnoticed until jail capac- 
ity became stretched by the in- 
flux of prisoners resulting from 
realignment. Further, realign- 
ment has lifted the one-year cap 
on jail terms so that beleaguered 
county jails now have some in- 
mates serving sentences of five 
or more years. 

Inspired by Arizona’s and 
Kentucky’s reform of their pre- 
trial court systems so that bail 
is rarely used, California is par- 
ticipating in a multistate task- 
force to identify alternatives to 


bail or jail. Sponsored by the 
Conference of Chief Justices, 
this taskforce seeks to develop 
best practices for supervised 
release programs as an alterna- 
tive to bail. The recommended 
reforms may be implemented 
in numerous states, including 
California. 

While a powerful California 
bail bond industry challenges 
the dismantling of the bail 
system, the federal govern- 
ment may require California to 
implement alternatives to bail 
such as those being considered 
by the taskforce. The U.S. De- 
partment of Justice warned in 
March that “any bail practices 
that result in incarceration 
based on poverty violate the 
14th Amendment” in response 
to numerous suits challenging 
bail practices. 

The editorial board of The 
Sacramento Bee contends that 
in the current environment of 
criminal justice reform, the in- 
dignity of being poor should not 
include a bleak choice between 
pre-trial jail, accepting a one- 
sided plea deal or being buried 
under bail debt. 
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The Affects of PTSD on Juvenile Inmates Part 2 


This is the second installment 
of a two-part series detailing the 
impact of trauma on incarcerat- 
ed mens likelihood of success at 
the parole board. 

By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

I had been at a maximum- 
security prison for only three 
weeks when I saw a stabbing for 
the first time. 

I was in my cell when I heard 
an alarm sounding. I looked out 
my window and saw two guys 
wrestling on the ground, stab- 
bing each other; blood was ev- 
erywhere. 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


I remember my cellmate 
nonchalantly going to the door, 
taking a peek and saying, “Oh 
there’s a stabbing,” and going 
back to his bunk. He sat down, 
eating cereal and watching 
“Tom and Jerry.” The stabbing 
continued, just outside our cell. 

I couldn’t take my eyes off 
the scene. I remember forcing 
myself to watch and trying to 
stop shaking so that my cell- 
mate would not notice that I was 
afraid. In my head, I repeated, 




Dear Kid CAT 

Hello, my name is William Jones. I’m a 49-year-old lifer 
doing seven to life plus three years for attempted murder 
in 1988. I’m writing in regards to my quest to help our 
youth at risk and give my voice to that cause. 

I’m currently at Centinela State Prison and a facilita- 
tor for a program called Prison Letters for Our Struggling 
Youth. We write letters to youth organizations in an at- 
tempt to prevent them [the youth] from joining gangs, do- 
ing drugs, etc. I’m writing because I’d like to do more in 
an attempt to help our kids at risk! 

My goal is to start my own nonprofit organization to 
help our youth at risk obtain college scholarships and aid 
while attending school. In the meantime I [want] to help so 
please sign me up! I’m on board. 

Kid CAT Response: 

Mr. Jones, thank you and the men at Centinela State 
Prison for the work being done through Prison Letters for 
Our Struggling Youth. Certainly there is a way to help. 

One way you and any other of the incarcerated men 
and women can help is by writing and sharing your ex- 
periences. We all have a unique understanding of where 
destructive behaviors and actions lead. We have wisdom 
regarding what it takes to turn our lives around despite 
serving sentences as long as life in prison. We also have 
the motivation to make amends. Never underestimate the 
power of your story; it has the capacity to be the difference 
in someone’s life. 

Kid CAT has several projects; one is a monthly writ- 
ing workshop. “The Beat Within” facilitates writing work- 
shops in juvenile halls throughout California and in other 
states. They publish youth artwork, poetry and stories as 
well as accept submissions for their “Beat Without” col- 
umn from those in prison and the public. They can benefit 
from hearing your stories. 

When space permits, Kid CAT Speaks will publish writ- 
ing prompts from each month’s workshops. We include a 
selection from the month of April. 

Kid CAT appreciates your letter and efforts. 

Prison Letters for Our Struggling Youth and any of our 
readers may respond to the prompt. Your responses should 
be mailed to: 

The Beat Within 

P.O. Box 34310 

San Francisco, CA 94134 

Breakdown of the Month/What is the real? The media 
glamorizes prison as an adventure and portrays it as a 
place you can go to and get out of, no matter what you 
do on the inside. In music and movies, individuals go to 
prison for serious crimes. While inside, they commit more 
violence and crimes. They get away with it or get caught, 
do some time in the hole, and then get out of prison. This 
is depicted as real life. Many youths believe the prison ex- 
perience comes at no cost to them or to society. How long 
have you been down? What age were you when you came 
to prison? When you came into prison did you see prison 
in the same way? Why did you believe the hype? What 
are the “true” struggles and realities of serving time in 
prison? What is it like to spend years and perhaps much of 
your life in prison? Is it like in music and movies? What is 
the reality? Break it down to us. 

-Writing prompt by Miguel Quezada 


“Get used to it. This is where 
you live now.” I knew express- 
ing emotions in prison may be 
perceived as a weakness — and 
weaknesses are opportunities 
for exploitation. 

For the first seven years of 
my incarceration, life seemed 
to have no value. On a Level IV 
yard, stabbings are a blood sport 
that breaks the tedium of being 
locked in a cell 23 hours a day. 

I have come to believe the 
daily violence sears itself into 
the collective memories of in- 
carcerated people. 


“The experience 
of being locked 
in a cage has a 
psychological 
effect upon 
everyone made 
to endure it.” 


Mika’il DeVeaux, executive 
director of Citizens Against Re- 
cidivism, who served 32 years 
of a life sentence in New York, 
wrote in The Trauma of the In- 
carceration Experience : “The 
experience of being locked in a 
cage has a psychological effect 
upon everyone made to endure 
it. No one leaves unscarred. I 
remain haunted by the memo- 
ries and images of violence.... I 
can still see the murders I wit- 
nessed. I still see the image of 
a person being hit at the base of 
his skull with a baseball bat on 
a warm sunny afternoon during 


recreation hours. ... I watched as 
the perpetrator. . .walk(ed) away 
as if nothing had happened.” 

“Symptoms of trauma are 
most severe in prisoners in- 
carcerated for longer than one 
year who have little access to 
education, vocational training, 
or rehabilitation,” according to 
Terrance Gorski, author of Post 
Incarceration Syndrome and 
Relapse. 

These symptoms can lead to 
parole denied by the board. 

Reasons cited for denial in- 
clude lack of insight, lack of re- 
morse, and/or poor institutional 
behavior, all of which can stem 
from trauma. These denials can 
be devastating, as they may last 
for periods from three to 15 
years. Without good program 
support, many inmates find the 
task of preparing for the board 
to be nearly impossible. 

MENTAL HEALTH 

Mental health care and ther- 
apeutic techniques can help 
people who have experienced 
trauma. However, two problems 
arise in the context of the prison 
system. First, there is often a 
stigma associated with seek- 
ing help through mental health 
services. Nothing said between 
an inmate and the psychologist 
is protected by the psychothera- 
pist-patient privilege enjoyed 
by ordinary citizens. 

“The one time I did go to men- 
tal health to seek help for quit- 
ting cigarettes, it was recorded 
into my prison file, which was 
used against me in the parole 
board,” said one man incarcer- 
ated at San Quentin who wished 
to remain anonymous. “I was 
told that it . . . divided my loyal- 
ties (and) that I am still support- 
ing criminal enterprises.” 

The second challenge is 


that mental health care cannot 
change the environment which 
causes mental health issuesto 
begin with (is limited by one’s 
environment. It cannot change 
someone’s material circum- 
stances.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Make self-help programs 
commonplace in prisons every- 
where. 

“Today, there are numerous 
places where I can get the help 
I need,” said Donte Smith, 35, 
who has been incarcerated for 
19 years. “I finally began to un- 
derstand what my victims went 
through, and Restorative Justice 
(a group) helped me with that.” 

2 . Increase availability of ser- 
vices to treat long-term exposure 
to violence or victimization . 
Trauma-related mental health 
issues faced by the incarcerated 
(effects of being a victim or wit- 
ness of violence.) 

“The psychological damage 
resulting from seeing violence 
every day stayed with me for 
decades,” said Robert Spears, 
who has been incarcerated since 
1977. “I was living in fear.” 

3 . Increase awareness among 
incarcerated people, prison ad- 
ministrators, and parole board 
about (mental health and the 
influence of trauma on incarcer- 
ated people.) 

“I used to think seeking 
help. . .made me a lesser person, 
that other inmates would see 
me as a person who was insane, 
that didn’t have it together,” 
said Falao Toalepai, 52, serving 
25 years to life for first-degree 
murder. “Truth was, after ex- 
periencing all the trauma for so 
long, I was going insane. Today, 
I’m better because I have sought 
help.” 


New Senate Bills to Help 
Juvenile Youth Offenders 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

This year juvenile and crimi- 
nal justice advocates renewed 
their focus on California legis- 
lation that will introduce more 
evidenced-based policies into 
criminal justice. According 
to the Center for Juvenile and 
Criminal Justice (CJCJ), these 
evidence-based policies are 
designed to decrease incarcera- 
tion and increase rehabilitation. 

This month Kid CAT Speaks 
highlights two senate bills: 
(SB) 1157 and (SB) 1031. These 
bills not only aim to decrease 
incarceration, they better equip 
our youth to resist the pressures 
of intergenerational incarcera- 
tion. 

Senator Holly Mitchell intro- 
duced SB 1157, which would 
reverse the trend of substitut- 
ing video visitation for in-per- 


son visits at county jails. 

In a report by the CJCJ Dep- 
uty Director Dinky Manek 
Enty explained the importance 
of in-person visits to Amer- 
ica’s youth. “[F]or the more 
than 2.7 million children in 
the U.S. with an incarcerated 
parent, the value of hugging 
and kissing their parent is im- 
measurable. The impact of a 
positive family relationship on 
a child’s healthy development 
can’t be quantified. We have a 
great responsibility to ensure 
children have the opportunity 
to feel their parent, to support 
a child’s rapidly developing 
sense of self.” 

Research supports Enty’s 
claim as well as the role in-per- 
son visits can play in strength- 
ening family connections, 
which in turn can help incar- 
cerated people reintegrate back 
in society more smoothly and 


recidivate less. (According to a 
report by the Criminal Justice 
Policy Review, visitation sig- 
nificantly decreases the risk of 
recidivism.) Findings suggest 
that “revising prison visitation 
policies to make them more 
‘visitor friendly’ could yield 
public safety benefits by help- 
ing offenders establish a con- 
tinuum of social support from 
prison to the community.” 

Senator Loni Hancock intro- 
duced SB 1031. According to 
CJCJ, SB 1031 would establish 
the Juvenile Justice Informa- 
tion System, a database for in- 
formation about processes and 
outcomes in juvenile justice. 
This system could facilitate 
information-sharing between 
counties (which currently does 
not happen), clearer research 
about juvenile justice, and ev- 
idenced-based solutions to the 
problems facing youth. 


f > 

Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were 
sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from the all juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice 
issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964 
. 2 
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Restorative Justice Symposium Tackles Sex Trafficking 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Speakers Marya Edgar and 
Billy “Faheem” Fuller gave ac- 
counts that put faces to the vic- 
tims of sex trafficking at the 
Restorative Justice (RJ) Sympo- 
sium held inside of San Quentin 
State Prison. 

“Thank you for taking on 
tough subjects like transgenders 
and this subject that is so painful 
for many of you,” said RJ spon- 
sor and Berkeley Professor Mary 
Elliot. “We did it in here because 
there is enough love to hold it.” 

Edgar stood before guests 
and incarcerated men inside the 
Catholic Chapel and spoke about 
breaking the abuse and mental 
slavery that entrapped her in 
prostitution. 

Edgar says her biological fa- 
ther held a gun to her mother’s 
belly and threatened to abort 
her. After the abusive man went 
to prison, Edgar’s mother mar- 
ried someone else, an older man 
that beaten her with a belt. 

“I became accustomed to be- 
ing beaten by somebody who 
loves me,” said Edgar. 

At 16, Edgar met a man 


By Salvador Solorio 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Pope Francis recently replied 
to a letter from a juvenile in the 
Los Angeles County Jail. 

“Know that the Holy Father is 
thinking of you and praying for 
you,” the Pope wrote to Carlos 
Adrian Vazquez Jr., convicted 
of voluntary manslaughter at age 
16. 

In his letter Vazquez said that 
he was asking for forgiveness 
for what he did from the leader 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Vazquez said he couldn’t believe 
it. “I didn’t think the Pope would 
write to someone who’s behind 
bars,” he told CNN. 

The Pope’s letter spoke of 
“A Holy Door to Mercy” being 
opened at the juvenile jail, in a 
ceremony led by the Los Ange- 
les archbishop. 

“I pray that as you and your 
fellow residents celebrate the 
opening of the Holy Door, you 
may receive these gifts and be 


through a female prostitute that 
needed to bring in a new girl in 
order to escape the life. 

“I saw a handsome older man; 
he saw an opportunity,” said Ed- 
gar. 

He led Edgar to believe she 
was his girlfriend in order to 
get the 16-year-old to prostitute. 
Whenever she tried to leave, her 
pimp threatened to tell her fam- 
ily, hurt her family or attack her. 

“One time he told me to leave, 
and I tried to do so, but he beat 
me with a belt,” said Edgar. “I 
thought I was in a domestic vio- 
lence relationship.” 

Edgar says that people 
shouldn’t gauge whether a pros- 
titute is giving them consensual 
sex by how they act. 

“If you meet a hooker, she’s 
happy, cheerful, excited,” said 
Edgar. “Maybe a John won’t re- 
alize she has been forced.” 

Edgar never stopped going to 
school. When the police arrested 
her pimp for robbery, Edgar says 
she started to break away. The 
break became complete when 
she heard a fellow female stu- 
dent was killed by her husband 
and realized that could have 
been her. 



File photo 


Pope Francis waving 

filled with peace and hope.... 
And please remember to pray for 
me, because I greatly need your 
prayers,” the Pope wrote. 

CNN noted that the exchange 
of letters is the latest example 
of the Pope’s new mission of 
mercy. He has been reaching out 
to juvenile and adult inmates as 
part of his Jubilee of Mercy this 
year. During his visit to Mexico 
he visited prisoners, and in 2013 


Today Edgar is an engaged, 
25 -year-old social worker and a 
mother with a master’s degree 
who gives the glory to God for 
her survival. 

“Now I’m able to assist as a 
survivor advocate,” said Edgar. 
“Sharing my story and leaving 
little nuggets help me heal.” 

Edgar is also part of the Sex 
Trafficking Exploitation Preven- 
tion (STEP) program started by 
Louis Scott, who is serving over 
200 years for pimping and pan- 
dering. 

Scott grew up in a household 
where pimping was socially ac- 
ceptable. His mother was a pros- 
titute and his father a pimp. 

“RJ teaches us crime impact,” 
said Scott. “I don’t know the full 
harm I’ve caused. Not every- 
body is as strong as Ms. Edgar 
was. I’m doing everything in my 
power to stop this. When you 
hear guys talking about pimp- 
ing this and that, now you have 
a face.” 

Scott, who hosted the May 7 
symposium, has created a pam- 
phlet with information on where 
to get help. They’re placed in 
Planned Parenthood locations, 
where prostitutes go to get free 


he washed the feet of incarcer- 
ated people, including women. 

The Pope’s letter affected 
Vazquez deeply. “It gave me a 
lot of hope, knowing that there 
are people like the Pope who still 
have not given up on us,” said 
Vazquez. “I know I’ve made 
mistakes and have hurt people, 
but what I learned in my two 
years and five months I’ve been 
imprisoned, I didn’t know I was 
hurting people and that I was 
hurting myself, too.” 

Vazquez, now 18 years old, 
expressed regret for his crime 
in a letter to the victim’s fam- 
ily. “No words would ever give 
them back the life I destroyed,” 
he said. 

Vazquez has learned many 
lessons and now has strength to 
continue paying his debt to soci- 
ety. “If society does not forgive 
me, I know God forgives me for 
my sins. The way I thought was 
to fight every month. Now I use 
my words instead of my hands,” 
he said. 



Courtesy of SQPR 


Marya Edgar 

condoms. 

Fuller spoke from the byprod- 
uct of sex trafficking perspec- 
tive. His mother was a 13 -year- 
old prostitute who left him with 
his grandmother. 

“At 10 grandma died, and I 
had to go live with my mother, 
a heroin addict living in a whore 
house,” said Fuller. 

Fuller’s mother beat him 
when he cried for being hungry. 
When he learned that he had a 
3 -year-old sister, he realized that 
it was his job to keep her from 
being beaten for being hungry. 
One time he says he stole potato 
chips from one of the prostitutes 
but didn’t mind being beaten be- 
cause his sister didn’t go to bed 
hungry. 

“When my mother went to jail, 
the ladies in the house started 
doing things to me,” said Fuller. 
“At 10, I had this idea that if I 
didn’t take it, they would do it to 
my little sister. It destroyed me 
as a kid. I’m 56-years-old now. 
I’ve been in prison for 38 years. 
I think the only reason I’m alive 
today is because my little sister 
needed me.” 

Fuller grew to hate adults and 
vowed to kill one when he grew 
up. 

“At 17, I killed a man who 
did nothing to me except be an 
adult,” said Fuller. “I am ex- 
tremely sorry. My past doesn’t 
justify the things that I have 
done.” 

The time came when Fuller 
had to forgive his mother in or- 
der to heal. That moment came 
when his mother was on her 
deathbed. 

“Everything I went through 
was all about forgiveness,” said 
Fuller. 

Music enhanced the sympo- 
sium. Antwan “Banks” Wil- 
liams and Jessie James Smith 


rapped out against sex traffick- 
ing. 

“At 12 they all called her fast, 
because nobody knew about her 
past...” Smith rapped on “Cry.” 

Doing a solo, Gino Sevacos 
sang, “She wants to run, she 
wants to fly away, forced to have 
sex at a young age...” 

Sevacos was inspired to write 
the song after the One Million 
Rising organization brought in 
sex trafficking survivors, and he 
heard their stories. 

“The music was amazing. It 
was powerful,” said Edgar. 

The use of restorative justice 
is spreading. It is offered in So- 
lano State Prison to men who 
have completed Mary Jo Bauen’s 
Parenting Program. 

RJ is also used in Florida 
and the Bay Area instead of jail 
for crimes involving victims, 
including robbery, burglary 
and sexual assault, according 
to Sia Henry of Impact Justice’s 
Restorative Justice Project. 

“Police, Probation or Disrict 
Attorneys can send a case to 
our organization prior to being 
charged,” said Henry. “We meet 
with the young person, victim’s 
family and their supporters in a 
conference. Everyone comes up 
with a plan to make everything 
right. The plan must make things 
right for the victim, their family, 
the community and themselves. 
They have six months to com- 
plete the plan or the case gets 
sent back to the referring agen- 
cy.” 

Henry says Alameda has the 
longest running program and 
their recidivism rate is 11.8 
percent; the average recidivism 
rate for the state is 54.3 percent 
within three years according to 
a 2014 California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Outcome Evaluation Report. 
Henry hopes to see neighbor- 
hoods use restorative justice 
instead of calling the police be- 
cause draconian sentences don’t 
make sense. 

“I don’t think the people who 
are making the decisions in Cal- 
ifornia are inherently evil, nec- 
essarily,” said Kelsey Quigley, 
a Berkeley Law student. “They 
just have no clue. I think before 
you pass a law implicating pris- 
oners you should have to go to 
a Restorative Justice circle or at 
least meet a prisoner. I met the 
men here. They changed my per- 
spective - on the law, on life, on 
everything.” 


Pope Francis Responds to 
Juvenile’s Request for Forgiveness 


“Brown Proclaims ‘Welcome Home Vietnam Veterans Day’” 


By Wesley Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

After the end of the Vietnam 
War, veterans of that war have 
finally received a welcome 
home. Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
Jr. has proclaimed March 30 
“Welcome Home Vietnam Vet- 
erans Day,” according to the 
Zephyr , a veterans publication. 

Nearly three and a half mil- 
lion Americans served in the 
United States military during 
the Vietnam War and related 
conflicts in Southeast Asia be- 
tween 1959 and 1975. 

About 58,000 U.S. service 
members died in the Vietnam 
War, -more than 5,800 were 
Californians- and many also 
suffered physical injuries, said 


the Zephyr. 

At San Quentin, in response 
to this long overdue declara- 
tion, one Vietnam vet who 
served in 1965, 1966 and part 
of 1967 said he came home to 
protesters and a Veterans of 
Foreign Wars claimed “No- 
body declared war in Vietnam! 
You weren’t in a war!” and 
denied him. James “Shorty” 
Dunbar said that the protestors 
and VFW both made him feel 
like an “invisible vet.” “It left 
me wondering what it was all 
for.” Gov. Brown’s declaration 
makes him feel visible again. 

C. B. Anderson, another vet 
at San Quentin, who didn’t 
serve in Vietnam but served 
in the U.S. Marine Corps in 
the 1980s, was unhappy about 


the welcome the Vietnam vets 
received after the war. “Every 
time I saw a service member 
in uniform and I would see 
the Vietnam Service ribbon I 
would walk up to them, shake 
their hand, and thank them for 
their service in the Vietnam 
War.” 

Gary Cooper, a Vietnam vet 
who was there in 1966 and 
came back in 1968, said about 
Gov. Brown’s proclamation, 
“I was never thanked for my 
service there... .It’s nice to fi- 
nally get the recognition that I 


believe we were due years ago. 
We were just doing what our 
country asked us to do without 
complaints.” 

According to Zephyr , besides 
physical wounds, many Viet- 
nam veterans suffered invisible 
wounds of war, including post- 
traumatic stress disorder and 
other mental health conditions. 
Decades later they are being 
diagnosed with disease and 
disorders associated with their 
exposure to Agent Orange and 
other toxic herbicides. 

“In addition to those with 


medical conditions that are 
direct results of their service, 
there are many who suffer from 
unemployment, poverty, home- 
lessness, and substance abuse,” 
said Zephyr. 

“Treatment of our veterans 
reflects profoundly on us as a 
nation and state,” according 
to Gov. Brown’s proclamation. 
“The state is committed to im- 
proving current services and 
implementing new programs 
for those who served and their 
families.” 

“Our Vietnam War veterans 
earned our everlasting grati- 
tude,” the governor continued. 
“I urge all Californians to join 
us in welcoming home our vet- 
erans and assisting them in ev- 
ery way possible.” 


One person who helped get the country to recognize the needs 
of Vietnam vets is Jose Ramos, founder of the Welcome Home 
Vietnam Veterans Day campaign to heal some of the nation’s 
historic wounds and honor Vietnam veterans for their service. 
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Naturally Talented Artist Began While Incarcerated 


By Wesley Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

Bruce Fowler turns his natu- 
ral talent in drawing and paint- 
ing into magnificent works of 
art. 

Fowler said he started draw- 
ing 16 years ago doing pencil 
drawings of seascapes when he 
was in a county jail. He never 
went to any class on drawing or 
paintings. 

“When I came to San Quentin 
from Ironwood, I started doing 
painting when a friend invited 
me to the Arts-in-Corrections 
class.” That is where his talent 
really came out and his work 
was shown at the recent TEDx 
event and in the March edition 
of the San Quentin News. 

Fowler said he has done three 
types of paintings at San Quen- 
tin. The first is Realism, depict- 
ing people and things as close 
as they really appear to be. 

The second is Surrealism, a 
modern movement in art and 


Photo by Ralphaele Casale 

One of three diorama paintings of a jester in-a-box by Fowler 



literature in which an attempt 
is made to portray or interpret 
the working of the unconscious 
mind as manifested in dreams. 

The third is Diorama, where 
a scene is built and painted as 
three-dimensional. Diorama 
paintings include Surrealism. 

Fowler explained it takes 
about 150 hours or longer to 
complete a Diorama painting. 
The one pictured with this sto- 
ry was done in a year. Realism 
paintings take about 40 hours 
to complete. 

A lot of his work has been do- 
nated to Kid CAT, the Veterans 
Group of San Quentin and oth- 
er groups. One painting went to 
Toys for Tots and is displayed 
in the visiting room. About 30 
works have been done for San 
Quentin. 

He expressed his appre- 
ciation to the staff at William 
James Association. “Without 
their generous help, I would 
not be able to paint at all,” said 
Fowler. 


Marin Shakespeare Program Expands to CSP-Solano 


By Harry C. Goodall Jr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

In the gymnasium of Califor- 
nia State Prison- Solano, inmates 
donned costumes and recited 
lines of Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream in April. 

The presentation was pro- 
duced by Lesley Currier, man- 
aging director of Marin Shake- 
speare Company, a company 
that also arranges productions 
of Shakespeare at San Quentin 
prison once or twice a year. 

The level II inmates rehearsed 
for more than six months, iron- 
ing out all the bugs that usually 
surface during plays. They were 
allowed to wear costumes while 
performing this play, which 


brought to the 
production the 
same kind of 
magic that the- 
atrical plays 
can bring. 

“Experienc- 
ing Shake- 
speare as a 
participant in a 
production has 
helped inmates 
release them- 
selves from 
the cold and 
callous stigma 
that prison 
dons on its 
residents,” said 
inmate Cotton 
Jones. 




Courtesy of CDCR 


Performance of the play in Solano’s Gym 


Courtesy of CDCR 

CSP-Solano’s Shakespeare’s cast and company 


“We put on a facade 24/7 here. 
We still have the fagade on that 
we have to be tough,” Jones add- 
ed. “Shakespeare allows us to 
peel away at that.” 

“But it can often take years 
before inmates are less worried 
about their image,” Jones said. 
Shane Goddard, who suffers 
from a fear of public speaking 
and is serving a 25-to-life sen- 
tence for first-degree murder, 
felt that Shakespeare brings a 
transformative experience for 
the inmates. 

“To see guys Eve known for 
20 years come out of their com- 


fort zone makes me want to par- 
ticipate,” Goddard said. 

Part of the thrill, according 
to Jones, is the audience, which 
consists of visitors who came 
into the prison to see the show. 

“We feel forgotten,” Jones 
said. “When we see people from 
the outside, it’s energizing.” 

Ronin Holmes, who says he 
has read every Shakespeare 
book available, played a leading 
role. Holmes had participated 
in a Shakespeare project at San 
Quentin, before he was trans- 
ferred to Solano. 

Productions have been 


ongoing since 2003, when 
Currier first brought her prison 
transformation project to San 
Quentin. Currier was in part 
inspired by Director Curt 
Tofteland, who introduced 
Shakespeare to people 
incarcerated in Luther Luckett 
Correctional Complex in 
Kentucky. 

Currier said she owes the suc- 
cess of the program in part to the 
production’s ability to foster a 
therapeutic community, as many 
of these guys, who she said had 
truncated childhoods, are able to 
bond with each other. 


Donovan Inmates Write Shakespeare Play for San Diego University 


Students at San Diego State 
University performed a play, 
“I’M GOOD,” written by in- 
mates at Richard J. Donovan 
Correctional Facility (RJD). 

“In my career, this is some 
of the best writing I’ve been 
involved with,” said James 
Pillar, a teaching artist with 
the Playwrights Project, 
reported San Diego Union- 
Tribune. 

Experience in theater isn’t 
new to California prisons. In- 
mate actors in both Solano and 
San Quentin perform plays on 
prison stages. 


“I’M GOOD” is an acronym 
for Incarcerated Men Getting 
Over Obstacles Daily. The 
play offers a look at the lives 
of four incarcerated men, each 
with unique sets of problems 
and situations. The 90-minute 
play illuminates the experi- 
ences that led to their incar- 
ceration. 

Inmate playwright Mickey 
Trotter, 38, said, “It made me 
understand the true meaning 
of teamwork.” 

Playwright’s Project, a non- 
profit organization, helped 
the men prepare the play. The 


organization was founded 
in 1985 and has worked with 
various groups including ju- 
venile court, San Diego Youth 
and Community Services and 
community school districts. 

The Playwrights Project 
executive director Cecelia 
Kouma was inspired to work 
with inmates by a prisoner she 
met in Leavenworth federal 
prison. Sometime in 2014 she 
contacted RJD officials and 
successfully launched the 
program. 

According to the Union- 
Tribune article, when Kouma 


recalled her meeting with 
the inmates at RJD, she said, 
“We sat around the table to 
talk. We asked, ‘What is it 
you want to say?’ They said, 
‘We want people to know who 
we are, what got us here, and 
we’re not monsters.’” 

One thing RJD attempts to 
do is create positive impact 
programs for inmates. The 
Playwrights Project is a pro- 
gram that seemed to have a 
positive effect, RJD spokes- 
man Lt. Philip Bracamonte 
told Union- Tribune. 

Bracamonte also said that 


the warden suggested the pro- 
gram for level-four prisoners, 
who are in the highest security 
classification in the state, be- 
cause he believes it could do 
the most good with those in- 
mates. Prisoners at that level 
don’t have as many programs 
as other inmates. 

San Diego State University 
presented “I’M GOOD” in its 
Experimental Theater from 
April 20 to 23. Student actors 
read the script, but the play 
wasn’t fully staged, according 
to Warth. 

-Harry C. Goodall Jr. 
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GRIP Graduates Celebrate With Families & Friends 


Continued from Page 1 


That’s a total of 2098 years 
of incarceration culminating in 
this graduation. 

Graduate and speaker Ferrari 
Moody captured the men tran- 
sitions. 

“We were dedicated to 
change,” said Moody. “We 
made ourselves transparent, 
open and honest about the thing 
we suppressed. GRIP helped us 
to unlock the past and afforded 
us the tools to promote peace 
and personal evolution.” 

Samone Moody, his wife 
added, “I was excited to see 
him speak from his new self. 
He has learned to communicate 
better and let things go. That 
has helped our marriage; pride 
is not a priority any more. I am 
proud of him.” 

GRIP counselors Susan 
Shannon and Jesse Estrin 
shared about their experience 
with their tribe. 

“I was concerned how 
the guys would respond to a 
female leading the group,” said 
Shannon. “I deeply appreciate 
each one of these men; they are 
my heroes.” 

Estrin added, “It’s hard to put 


in words a year worth of emo- 
tions and learning to be human 
again. I have learned more from 
these guys than I have from the 
outside.” 

Graduates Adnan Khan of 
715 and Somsak Uppasay of 
641 address the audience. 

Somsak spoke on seeing a 
family member being killed at 
a young age. 


GRIP tribe 715 

“I had no answers for where 
this anger was coming from and 
how to deal with the emotional 
scars,” said Somsak. “I had to 
embrace that seven year-old kid 
in me and to forgive.” 

Victim advocate, Christine 
Mason spoke about being on 
the other side of crime. She 
talked about her mother being 
killed and what it took to heal. 

“No one is created a criminal 
in a vacuum,” said Mason. “It’s 
never just you; we need every- 
body to heal. Victims rights 
are: the right to heal-be re- 
stored and to bring back home 
healthy and safe people.” 

Mala beads bracelets were 
passed out by Mason to the men 
as a reminder for them to think 
before they react. 

Fateen Jackson captivated 
the crowd with his spoken 
word called ‘Apologetic Salute’, 
apologizing to all victims who 
never received one and honor- 
ing the surviving victims. 

San Quentin’s choir and the 
“New Syndicate of Funk” band 
had the crowd singing along to 
‘People get Ready’ by Curtis 
Mayfield. 

Melissa Davis, of the Marin 
County Probation Department, 
received the Muhammad Ali 
Victory Robe Award, for her 
great work teaching the domes- 
tic violence class. 

“I’m thankful to be a part 
of this community and tribe,” 
said Davis. “We’ve shared and 
learned from each other; I will 
take that to the outside commu- 
nity.” 

Eleven men completed the 
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Susan Shannon, Brian Asey and Jacques Verduin 
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Uppasay shares his personal 
struggles to help change lives 
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Jesse Estrin and Fateen Jackson 
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Brent Surrell celebrates accomplishment with his family 





domestic violence training to 
become certified facilitators. 

Jesus Garcia witness brother 
Arnulfo Garcia receive his hard 
earned certificate. 

“I’m proud of him; he has 
came a long way,” said J. 


Garcia. “This is what prison 
is supposed to be about - 
rehabilitation.” 

George Luna, former pris- 
oner and now employed as a 
GRIP Facilitator shared about 
his transition in society. He has 
made the honor roll in college. 

“I went from one institution 
to another,” said Luna. “You 
can become a success and give 
back to the community. I don’t 
get mad I get motivated.” 

Richmond Councilmember, 
Gail McLaughlin spoke on how 
human tenderness helps con- 
nect with the bigger tribe in 
society. 

“The tender side of myself is 
to advocate for more programs 
on the outside,” she said. 

The May 6 event bought tears 
through out the ceremony. The 
men walked confidently with 
smiles to receive their certifi- 
cates. 

They signed a pledge to com- 
mit to a life of non-violence; 
then filtered through a human 
arch, formed by guest and vol- 
unteers symbolizing a welcome 
back rite of passage. 

“I murdered Tiffany 
Dawn Boyce,” said Carlos 
Smith. “I dedicate this 
program to her. I learned 
to cultivate mindfulness 
and develop my emotional 
intelligence. 

Dominic Smith added, 
“I’m proud of my father’s 
spirituality and growth. 
He can still lead us, given 
this circumstance.” 

Pamela Sifuentes came 
for her brother Miguel 
Sifuentes. 

“I feel great to celebrate 
the work he has done,” 
she said. “This is the first 
time we came to prison 
for something good. The 
things he has learned has 
made our relationship 
stronger.” 
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Marco Villa with his sister and niece 


Christine Mason shares 
her personal stories 
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Duane Holt with his loved ones 
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2016 Day of Peace Brings Music, Artistry and Unity 



Photo by Peter Merts 


The Day of Peace annual peace salute 


Continued from Page 1 

“Since a lot of youngsters 
are being sent to San Quentin, 
the Day of Peace Committee 
recruited some of them to 
show prison isn’t all violence 
and drugs, like what’s on TV,” 
said committee member Chris 
Schumacher. 

The prison’s Lower Yard was 
dotted with more than two doz- 
en signup tables for the various 
programs. 

As Prince’s Purple Rain filled 
the air so did a light rain. By 
noon, the rain was heavy, soak- 
ing the participants. 

Some drenched participants 
began filing back into the cell 
blocks; however, more than a 
hundred remained on the yard, 
continuing the celebration. In 
the end, the musicians were 
forced to pack it in because of 
the rain. 

Each year the event holds a 
sidewalk art contest sponsored 
by William James Association. 
Prior to the rain, the pavement 
in the Lower Yard was divid- 
ed into 2’ X 2’ squares where 
31 artists created imaginative 
chalk- drawings. 

The judge is artist Patrick 


Mahoney, a volunteer. He 
carefully observed each of the 
31 entries, drawn with “peace” 
as its theme. Mahoney chose 
Ronell Draper’s piece drawn on 
square #43 as this year’s winner. 
In second place was Cook’s #27, 
and C.Y. Baker’s #29 was third. 
He gave an honorable mention 


to Christopher Christensen’s #7. 

By the time the rain became 
a downpour, the judging was 
over; the chalk drawings slowly 
became more abstract and fi- 
nally faded. 

Prison artists Guss “Lu- 
mumba” Edwards and Antwan 
“Banks” Williams, who worked 


in a more permanent medium, 
displayed their oil paintings 
that represented various self- 
help groups. 

“The painting for Project LA, 
Shields for Families, offers ev- 
erything Joe Paul, its manager, 
wants to do, which is to help 
people be with their families,” 


Williams said. “Shields for 
Families is what a man is sup- 
posed to be as a protector and 
backbone of the family.” 

For the third year in a row, 
Natalie Tovar, customer ser- 
vice representative of Walken- 
horst’s, donated more than 
2,500 snack bags for inmates to 
enjoy while listening to Bread 
& Roses. 

“Day of Peace is something 
we in the company would like 
to see in all prisons,” Tovar 
said. “When an inmate is doing 
good and rehabilitating, that af- 
fects the family. That’s what the 
company is about, family.” 

“We take a whole year to 
organize the one-day event,” 
said Stephen Pascascio, 
Chairman of the Day of Peace 
Committee. “We get together 
every Friday in the chapel to 
discuss what we need - such as 
who is going to give prayers, 
the gift bags and bracelets, 
along with the art work for 
the programs and sidewalk art 
contest.” 

“Thanks to the administra- 
tion for letting us have this 
event,” Schumacher added. “It 
shows they’re behind us for 
peace.” 



Several of the facilitators at the self-help tables were asked what peace means: 

• GED Prep: “Education breaks down barriers across culture and language. The more we educate ourselves the more we can understand the world. When we 
understand the world we understand the importance of peace. 

• Kairos, Sheril Strock: “Everyone getting along and learning to walk with Christ and treating each other with respect.” 

• Insight Prison Project, Karena Montag: “Integrity and wholeness.” 

• Insight Prison Project, Billie Mizell: “All of our programs are rooted in empathy. I think empathy is a cornerstone of peace in an empathetic population.” 

• Bread and Roses: “Day of Peace is an annual event to remind people to be open, vulnerable, connect, co-habitate, and listen to 
one another for us. Out there it’s the same: to learn how to live with one another. After a day in here, it’s important we take it 
out and share.” 

• California Reentry Institute, Collette Carroll: “Peace of heart, making amends naturally for any harm or hurtful thing one has 
done.” 

• Project Reach, Greg Jones: “Peace is to help others learn.” 

• Insight Garden Project, Amanda Bergher: “Reconnection to nature, self, and community.” 

• SQ Cares, Berklee Donavan: “Bringing people together under one cause that helps many people.” 

• SQUIRES sponsor Romania Jaundoo: “Coming together for unity as a family finding peace between members, sponsors, youth, 
and families making sure they take it with them.” 

• Hope for Lifers, Joey Hopkins: “Getting in touch with your own authentic self. A real man is a peaceful man.” 

• ACT, Jarvis “Lady Jae” Clark: “Is living in your truth being able to walk in the journey of life and accepting a person as being 
human beings and loving one another as god loves us all.” 

• ROOTS, Phoeun You: “It is finding or having inner calmness, compassion and forgiveness.” 

• No More Tears, Maurice Reed: “Love, connection, reconciliation, enjoyment to be free and share a bond.” 

• Alliance for Change: “Being able to create community collectively living in harmony with one another, where everyone is living 
in a community with human value and justice.” 

• TRUST: “Inner peace equals a calm mood.” 


Other Participating Groups: 
Vietnam Veterans Group 
San Quentin, Veterans 
Healing Veterans, Native 
Hawaiians, ELITE, New Leaf 
on Life, Criminal and Gangs 
Anonymous, Shakespeare, 
Artistic Ensemble, The 
Work, Diabetics Program, 
Restorative Justice, Guiding 
Rage Into Power, Kid CAT, 
Free to Succeed, California 
Reentry Institute, SQ Prison 
Report, Financial Literacy, 
Richmond Project. 
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Snippets 

D ust may actually 
help clean up your 
home. The dead skin 
cells we shed con- 
stantly end up in dust 
contains an oil, called 
squalene, that reduces 
indoor ozone levels as 
much as 15 percent, 
making the air safer to 
breathe. 

I slam means “peace 
through the submis- 
sion of God.” 

D iamonds can de- 
crease in size. Aus- 
tralian physicists have 
found that applying 
UV rays to a diamond 
causes it to lose atoms, 
smoothing rough edges 
or creating small pits in 
the diamond surface. 

D ungeons and Drag- 
ons was banned 
in 2004 at Waupun 
Correctional Institute 
in Wisconsin because 
it was thought inmates 
playing the game could 
lead to escape fantasies 
and gang activity. 

L ocusts can jump 
2.3 feet, which is 
equivalent to a human 
jumping 60 feet. 

E lvis was a black belt 
in karate. He picked 
it up during his tour of 
duty in Germany in the 
late 50s, and later stud- 
ied in Memphis under a 
master sensei who was 
a former combat trainer 
for Korean intelligence. 

J 
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The Narrows at Zion National Park 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Today was the absolute worst day ever 
And don’t try to convince me that 
There’s something good in every day 
Because, when you take a closer look, 

This world is a pretty evil place. 

Even if 

Some goodness does shine through once in a while 
Satisfaction and happiness don’t last. 

And it’s not true that 
It’s all in the mind and heart 
Because 

True happiness can be obtained 
Only if one’s surroundings are good 
It’s not true that good exist 
I’m sure you can agree that 
The reality 
Creates 
My attitude 

It’s all beyond my control 

And you’ll never in a million years hear me say that 
Today was a good day 
Now read from the bottom. 

-Anonymous 
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1. San Quentin - Bernard L. 
Hamilton, 64, a Death Row in- 
mate, died of natural causes on 
March 28. Hamilton was sen- 
tenced to death on March 2, 
1981, for a second-degree bur- 
glary and first-degree murder in 
1979. There are 747 inmates on 
Death Row. 

2 . Lincoln, Neb. - The state’s 
corrections director asked In- 
dia-based Harris Pharma LLP to 
repay $26,700 for 1,000 vials of 
sodium thiopental not imported 
and delivered, The Associated 
Press reports. The firm refused 
to return payment, saying the 
state’s failure to import them 
wasn’t their fault. 

3 . Texas - Prison officials are 
implementing a new policy that 
would punish inmates for hav- 
ing a social media presence, 
even when someone on the out- 
side is posting updates on their 
behalf, reports Electronic Fron- 
tier Foundation. 

4 . Huntsville, Texas - Coy 
Wayne Wesbrook, 58, was ex- 
ecuted March 9 for a 1997 mur- 
der. Pablo Lucio Vasquez, 38, 
was executed April 6 for a 1998 
murder. Texas has carried out 
six executions this year. 

5 . St. Louis, Mo - Democratic 
Gov. Jay Nixon signed an exec- 
utive order on April 1 1 remov- 
ing questions about criminal 
history on initial applications 
for state jobs, even as a legisla- 
tive effort to also “ban the box” 
in the private sector stalls, The 
Associated Press reports. 

6. Springfield, 111. - A bill is 
working its way through the 
state House limiting solitary 
confinement to no more than 
five consecutive days and five 
total days during a 150-day 


period, The Associated Press 
reports. It would also allow in- 
mates in solitary four hours per 
day outside of their cells. 

7 . Jackson, Ga - Kenneth Fults, 
47, was executed April 13 for 
a 1996 murder. Fults was the 
fourth person executed this year 
in Georgia. 

8 . Richmond, Va. - Keith Allen 
Harward, 59, spent more than 
30 years incarcerated for a rape 
and murder that DNA evidence 
proved him innocent of. The 
state attorney general has filed 
a brief with the state high court 
saying the conviction should be 
vacated. 


9 . Virginia - Democratic Gov. 
Terry McAuliffe recommended 
keeping lethal injection as the 
state’s execution method by 
using a secretive process of al- 
lowing prison officials to obtain 
the drugs through unidentified 
pharmacies rather than depend- 
ing on the electric chair as a 
fallback, The Associated Press 
reports. 

10 . Virginia - Democratic Gov. 
Terry McAuliffe ordered, on 
April 18, the restoration of vot- 
ing rights to 206,000 people 
who have completed their entire 
sentence, including parole or 
probation. 


11 . Raleigh, NC — A federal 
appeals court ruled Nicholas 
Ragin was deprived of his con- 
stitutional right to an attorney 
because his trial lawyer, Nikita 
V. Mackey, slept through his 
trial, The Associated Press re- 
ports. 

12 . Maryland - Maryland be- 
came the 14th state to allow 
ex-felons to vote after they are 
released from prison but still un- 
der supervision. About 40,000 
ex-felons are affected. An esti- 
mated 5.85 million Americans 
cannot vote due to state laws 
disenfranchising people with 
felony convictions. Kentucky, 


Florida and Iowa have the strict- 
est disenfranchisement laws, 
disqualifying ex-felons for life 
unless they are granted an indi- 
vidual pardon. 

13 . Maryland - The state’s Gen- 
eral Assembly approved a bill 
that eliminates mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for nonviolent 
drug offenders, increases penal- 
ties for some violent crimes and 
allows some nonviolent offend- 
ers to be released from prison 
earlier, The Washington Post 
reports. The bill also lowers the 
age for elderly parole, and limits 
the ability of judges to give long 
sentences for probation viola- 
tions. 

14 . Washington, DC - Land- 
lords who routinely ban tenants 
with prior arrests or criminal 
convictions are in violation of 
the Fair Housing Act, according 
to Helen R. Kanovsky, general 
counsel for the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

15 . Washington, DC - On 
March 7, the U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed the 2002 murder 
conviction of Michael Wearry, 
a Louisiana death row inmate. 
The high court found that prose- 
cutors did not disclose evidence 
helpful to his defense. 

16 . New York - Andre Hatch- 
ett, 49, has been freed from 
prison and his conviction over- 
turned March 10 after spending 
about 25 years incarcerated. The 
only eyewitness to testify ini- 
tially implicated someone else 
and had told police he’d smoked 
crack on the day of the murder. 
Hatchett cooperated with police 
and gave an alibi, according to 
his legal team, which included 
the Innocence Project. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 


Across 

1. Michael Strahan’s new TV 
show (Abbrev.) 

4. New Russian intelligence 
network (Abbrev.) 

7. Author Amy of “The Joy 
Luck Club” 

10. Acronym of Tiger’s 
association 

13. Closed handshake 

14. Travel wait term (Abbrev.) 

15. Highway 66 

16. Cusack of “Castle” 

17. Carrie of “Person of 
Interest“ and “Crowded” 

19. Custom of folkway of the 
Irish people 

21. Host of CNN’s “United 
Shades of America” W. 

23. Desert in Mongolia 

26. To happen as a 
consequence 

27. To draw on glass or metal 
with acid 

31. To begin 

33. This insect ruins picnics 

34. With speed, swiftly 

35. Song “Sweet Nothing” 
Calvin 

37. Religious celebration on a 
Sunday 

39. FM alternative 

40. Audi race car model 

41. Export/import tax 

45. Balkin country occupied 
by Germans in WWII 

49. Comedian Burnett 

50. Acronym for daily food 


values 

52. To surpass in achievement 

54. A type of cheese used for 
salads 

55. Thin and bony due to great 
age or hunger 

57. Amy Acker’s character on 
“Person of Interest” 

58. Confirmation of receiving 
items in prison 

(Prison Slang) 

61. Bag of products when you 
first arrived at a prison 
(Prison Slang) 

64. Iranian language related 
to Old Persian 

68. “Honest ” 

69. (Suffix) forming feminine 
names or titles 

70. Abbrev. for Latin Legum 
Baccalaureus 

71. Acronym of group that 
supports American 
military families 

72. Acronym of synthetic 
drug similar to LSD 

73. Electrified fish 

74. Weep aloud 

75. Network of Terry Gross’ 
show “Fresh Air” 

DOWN 

1. Acronym of the value of a 
country’s annual output 

2. Spoil or disfigure 

3. A gibbon 

4. Cheese made by Greeks 

5. Medical term for mouth 
like opening (Suffix) 


6. Crazy or eccentric (Slang) 

7. Force payment through 
bribery 

8. What many prison yards 
lack (two words) 

9. Astronaut Armstrong 

10. Used to express disgust or 
disbelief 

11. Acronym for Axl Rose and 
Slash’s band 

12. Football movie “ 

Given Sunday” 

18. To run with a whirring 
sound 

20. The last thing we did last 
night 

22. Acronym for American 
branch military SEALs 

23. Lexus car model 

24. Asian classification in 
prison (Abbrev.) 

25. Sheep’s cry 

28. Country duo Maddie & 

29. Acronym of folk band with 
John Fogerty 

30. Cartoon character -Man 

32. Path for hiking or biking 

34. Cartoon dog from 

“The Jetsons” 

36. Acronym for the global 
bank 

38. Goddess personifying 
criminal folly 

41. “She so high” singer _ 
Bachman 

42. Unit of land in the metric 
system 

43. Brandon of “Superman 



Returns” 

44. Irregular line formed on 
infinite number of 
irregular sections 

45. Beach footwear 

46. Homer’s boss Mr. 

47. OJ’s trial judge 

48. Gone by 

49. Truckers’ radio (Abbrev.) 

51. Obviously 

53. Result of even score 

basketball game (Abbrev.) 

55. Slyness and cunning in 
dealing with others 

56. “Talking Bodies” singer 

59. Late Merle Haggard’s song 

_ From Muskokee” 

60. English economist 
Beatrice Potter 

61. Skinny jeans or parachute 
pants are types of 
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62. Apple’s former competitor 

63. Game, , Match 

65. Large cask for beer 
or wine 

66. C.O.’s weapon 

67. And not, or not, 
and not either 
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Aumenta Numero de Jovenes 
Latinos en Hospitales Psiquiatricos 


Por Larry Smith 
Gremio Periodistico 

La hospitalizacion psiquiatri- 
ca de jovenes latinos en Cali- 
fornia ha incrementado drasti- 
camente con relacion a los 
ninos y jovenes anglosajones y 
afro-americanos, de acuerdo a 
la informacion estatal. Exper- 
tos estan en desacuerdo sobre la 
causa. 

Entre los anos 2007 y 2014 los 
latinos de 21 anos y menores tu- 
vieron un incremento de 86% en 
hospitalizaciones de salud men- 
tal de acuerdo a la informacion 
de la oficina de desarrollo y 
planeacion de la salud a nivel 
estatal. En el mismo periodo los 
jovenes Anglosajones y afro- 
americanos tuvieron un incre- 
mento de 21% y 31% respectiva- 
mente. 

Leslie Preston, Directora 
de salud de la Clinica de La 
Raza, sugiere que la escasez de 
psiquiatras bilingiies y bicul- 
turales limita el acceso al cui- 
dado preventivo a los ninos lati- 
nos, lo cual se une a la crisis que 
enfrentan los profesionales. 

“Todos estan tratando de 
contratar medicos que hablen 
espanol”, Preston declaro. “No 


hay suficientes medicos para 
satisfacer la demanda.” 

Jeff Rackmil, director del 
sistema de salud de los ninos 
en el condado de Alameda, 
menciono que el crecimiento 
de la poblacion y el aumento de 
ninos latinos bajo el programa 
de Medi-Cal podria ser la razon 
del incremento. 

Sin embargo, la poblacion la- 
tina de 24 anos y menores en 
California aumento solamente 
un 8% del 2007 al 2014, de acu- 
erdo a estadisticas estatales. 
Ademas, menos de un 4% de 
ninos latinos recibieron servi- 
ces especiales de salud mental 
a traves del programa de Medi- 
Cal entre el 2010 y el 2014, lo 
cual contrasta con un 7% entre 
los ninos anglosajones y afro- 
americanos elegibles. 

“Frecuentemente las familias 
esperan hasta que los ninos es- 
ten afectados mentalmente”, co- 
mento el Doctor Sergio Aguilar 
Gaxiola, profesor de Medicina 
en la Escuela Davis, de la Uni- 
versidad de California. 

Otros expertos sostienen que 
la resistencia cultural y el es- 
tigma detectado en la consejeria 
de salud mental, afectan los re- 
portes de familias latinas con ni- 


nos enfrentando esos problemas 
de salud. 

En el transcurso de su car- 
rera el Dr. Alok Banga, direc- 
tor medico en el Hospital Sierra 
Vista en Sacramento, se ha dado 
cuenta que algunos padres in- 
migrantes no creen en enferme- 
dades mentales y no entienden la 
necesidad de atencion cuando un 
nino cae en depresion o intenta 
suicidarse. Varios padres de fa- 
milia tienen mas de un empleo, 
menciono el Dr. Alok, y aquellos 
sin un estado legal temen acudir 
a un hospital y enfrentar al Ser- 
vicio de Proteccion de Ninos. 

De acuerdo al Dr. Banga, la 
falta de psiquiatras para ninos 
y de un servicio al cliente dis- 
ponible para comunidades lati- 
nas sigue siendo un gran prob- 
lema. 

“El incumplimiento del trata- 
miento medico recae en insti- 
tuciones: hospitales, carceles y 
prisiones,” expreso el Dr. Banga. 

Juan Garcia, Profesor retirado 
de la Universidad del Estado de 
California en Fresno, expreso 
que los servicios psicologicos 
son escasos en el Central Valley, 
donde la mayoria de agricultores 
son latinos. Estos trabaj adores 
han sido y siguen siendo los mas 


afectados por la sequia y la gran 
recesion, argumenta Garcia, lo 
cual ha generado ansiedad, abu- 
so de sustancias y otros prob- 
lemas psicologicos. 

De acuerdo a la recopilacion 
de datos, la hospitalizacion 
psiquiatrica de jovenes latinos 
por cuestiones mentales en el 
condado de Fresno se ha trip- 
licado entre el 2007 y el 2014, 
mientras el indice de afro-amer- 
icanos y anglosajones muestra 
un incremento de casi el doble. 

“Los servicios para esta po- 
blacion se ha retrasado por deca- 
das en relacion a donde deberia 
de estar hoy”, comenta Garcia. 

Algunos hospitales reportan 
que ninos se mantienen estanca- 
dos por dias en los pasillos de 
los cuartos de emergencia, espe- 
rando una cama en el hospital en 
medio de una crisis psiquiatrica. 
“Es una experiencia traumatica 
para las familias y los ninos,” 
comunico Shannyn McDon- 
ald, Jefe del Departamento del 
sistema de Comportamiento de 
Salud de los ninos. 

En anos recientes el condado 
ha expandido su programa de 
publicidad, que se encarga de 
contratar a miembros de la co- 
munidad como trabajadores so- 


ciales para ofrecer servicios de 
salud mental basicos. 

Rossy Gomar, del pueblo de 
Oakdale es una de las trabaj ado- 
rns sociales. Ella dedica de 60 a 
70 horas a la semana mantenien- 
do una relacion entre el gobier- 
no local y los residentes latinos. 

Rossy comenta, “Hay muchos 
jovenes quienes no tienen nin- 
guna esperanza .” 

Sin embargo, esa situacion 
puede cambiar gracias al trabaj o 
de Rossy. Un cliente de Gomar 
de 17 anos de edad, cuyo nom- 
bre se ha remitido por causas 
de privacidad, relato como la 
consejeria le ayudo a superar el 
haber terminado una relacion 
con su novio. Ella habia estado 
consumiendo alcohol, usando 
drogas, hasta el punto de con- 
templar quitarse la vida ya que 
tenia miedo hablar con sus pa- 
dres al respecto. Finalmente, 
decidio acudir a la oficina de la 
trabaj adora social y comenzo a 
llorar. 

“Gomar me dijo todo va a es- 
tar bien, te queremos aqui ,” La 
muchacha comento. “Cuando 
estaba hablando con ella, me 
senti mucho mejor .” 

-Traduccion Tare 
Beltranchuc y Marco Villa 


A Rise in Latino Youth Psychiatric Hospitalization 


The psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tions of Latino youths in Cali- 
fornia are dramatically outpac- 
ing those of White and Black 
children and young adults, ac- 
cording to state data. Experts 
are at odds over what is causing 
the increase. 

Kaiser Health News reports 
that between 2007 and 2014, La- 
tinos 21 and younger saw an 86 
percent spike in mental health 
hospitalizations, according to 
information from the Office of 
Statewide Health Planning and 
Development. In the same pe- 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A U.S. district judge issued 
a “certificate of rehabilitation” 
to a woman he had sentenced 
over a decade ago, according 
to a report by the Collateral 
Consequences Resource Cen- 
ter. 

In his final tenure on the 
bench, U.S. District Judge John 
Gleeson offered a ruling that 
set a new precedent for federal 
courts in modifying conse- 
quential effects of a criminal 
record that doesn’t completely 
erase it, says the report. 

Gleeson’s opinion could in- 
form how future sentencing 
courts can influence a poten- 
tial employer to give a sec- 
ond chance to a person with a 
criminal record, according to 
the report. 

Gleeson drew from certifi- 
cate models created by other 
states, including the one cho- 


riod, White and Black youths 
saw 21 percent and 35 percent 
increases, respectively. 

Leslie Preston, behavioral 
health director of La Clinica de 
La Raza, suggests the shortage 
of bilingual, bicultural mental 
health workers limits the access 
Latino children have to preven- 
tative care, which adds to the 
potential for a later crisis faced 
by professionals. 

“Everybody’s trying to hire 
the Spanish-speaking clini- 
cians,” Preston told Kaiser 
Health News. “There are just 


sen by Illinois through the 
actions of then State Senator 
Barack Obama, says the re- 
port. 

“The federal system has 
much to gain from adopting a 
certification system similar to 
those in certain states,” said 
Gleeson. 

According to the case, Jane 
Doe ran into trouble gaining 
employment given her crimi- 
nal record. Gleeson acknowl- 
edged that most prospective 
employers do not have the 
“time or resources to gain a 
comprehensive understanding 
of who Doe is” and then deter- 
mine whether her conviction 
should play a role in her hiring. 

But in the case, Gleeson said 
he did the work for the pro- 
spective employers. 

“I’ve reviewed each page of 
Doe’s trial transcript,” Glee- 
son said in his opinion. “Any 
legitimate impact that her 
fraudulent actions more than 


not enough clinicians to meet 
that demand.” 

Jeff Rackmil, director of the 
children’s healthcare system in 
Alameda County, said popula- 
tion growth and the increase of 
Latino children insured under 
Medi-Cal could account for the 
rise. 

But California’s Latino popu- 
lation aged 24 and younger in- 
creased by less than 8 percent 
from 2007 to 2014, according to 
state figures. Furthermore, less 
than 4 percent of Latino children 
received specialty mental health 


15 years ago may have had on 
her suitability for employment 
no longer exists. Jane Doe is 
rehabilitated.” 

Expunging a criminal record 
is a “forgiveness” model. In 
other words, while the court 
acknowledges the conviction 
and leaves the person’s crimi- 
nal record intact, it uses a cer- 
tificate of rehabilitation or par- 
don as a symbolic expression 
of society’s forgiveness of the 
underlying offense conduct. 

“The forgiveness model ... 
is gaining favor in the reentry 
community for both functional 
and philosophical reasons...,” 
Gleeson said. “I believe a cer- 
tificate of rehabilitation can 
significantly alleviate the col- 
lateral effects of a criminal 
record by emitting a powerful 
signal that the same system 
that found a person deserving 
of punishment has now found 
that individual fit to fully re- 
join the community.” 


services through Medi-Cal be- 
tween 2010 and 2014, which 
stands in contrast to 7 percent 
rates among eligible Black and 
White children. 

“Often, [families] wait until 
[children] are falling apart,” said 
Dr. Sergio Aguilar-Gaxiola, a 
professor at University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis Medical School. 

Other experts contend that 
cultural resistance and the per- 
ceived stigma of mental health 
counseling exacerbates the low- 
er rates of reporting by Latino 
families with children facing 
those issues. 

In the experience of Dr. Alok 
Banga, medical director at Si- 
erra Vista Hospital in Sacra- 
mento, some immigrant parents 
don’t believe in mental illness 
and fail to grasp the urgency 
when a child has depression or 
attempts suicide. Many parents 
work several jobs, he said, and 
those without legal status can be 
afraid of coming to the hospi- 
tal or crossing paths with Child 
Protective Services. 

But, the lack of child psychia- 
trists and outpatient services 
available to Latino communities 
remains the biggest problem, 
according to Banga. 

“The default course for treat- 
ment falls on institutions: hospi- 
tals, jails and prisons,” he said. 

Juan Garcia, professor emeri- 
tus at California State Univer- 
sity, Fresno, noted that psycho- 
logical services in the Central 
Valley, where many agricultural 
workers are Latino, are espe- 
cially sparse. These workers 
bore and still bear the brunt of 
the drought and great recession, 
he argues, which has resulted 
in anxiety, substance abuse and 
other psychological issues. 

Psychiatric hospitalizations 
of Fresno County Latino youths 


more than tripled between 2007 
and 2014, according to the data, 
while rates for their Black and 
White peers about doubled. 

“The services to this popula- 
tion lag decades behind where 
they should be,” Garcia told 
Kaiser Heath News. 

Some hospitals report chil- 
dren stuck in emergency room 
hallways for days, waiting for 
hospital beds amid psychiat- 
ric crises. “It makes for a very 
traumatized experience for both 
families and children,” said 
Shannyn McDonald, chief of the 
Stanislaus County Behavioral 
Health Department’s children’s 
system of care. 

In recent years the county has 
expanded its “promotora pro- 
gram,” which enlists members 
of the Latino community to 
talk to their peers about mental 
health. 

Rossy Gomar, from the town 
of Oakdale, is one of those so- 
cial workers. She spends 60 to 
70 hours a week as a liaison be- 
tween the town government and 
Latino residents. 

“There are many young peo- 
ple who don’t have any hope,” 
she said. 

But thanks to her work, 
that may be changing. One of 
Gomar’s clients, a 17-year-old 
whose name was withheld for 
her privacy, related how such 
counseling helped following a 
break-up with her boyfriend. 
She had been drinking, abusing 
drugs, contemplating suicide 
and was afraid to talk to her 
parents. 

Eventually, she walked into 
Gomar’s office and began to cry. 

“She told me ‘Everything is 
OK. We want you here,” the girl 
explained. “When I was talking 
with her, I felt so much better.” 

-Larry Smith 


Woman Receives Certificate 
Of Rehabilitation from Judge 
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SQ’s Chapel Services Provide Positive Impact 



File photo 


San Quentin’s Chapel Plaza 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Religion behind bars can have 
a major positive impact on pris- 
oners turning their lives around, 
a university researcher reports. 

“There is a humanity that I 
think the prison church embod- 
ies that is extraordinary,” said 
Jason Sexton in an interview 
with the Orange County Regis- 
ter. Sexton is a University Hon- 
ors lecturer at the California 
State University at Fullerton 
who specializes in Theology. 

His research focuses on the 
interracial and intergenerational 
components of prison churches. 
Sexton was incarcerated for 
three years in the 1990s by the 
California Youth Authority. 

He hopes his research will 
disclose more about churches 
in California prisons, espe- 
cially those associated with the 
Christian faith, the Feb. 25 story 
stated. 

The report says that Sexton 
plans to address questions, in- 
cluding; If there is hope for reha- 
bilitation while in prison? What 
types of reformation agents are 
available? Why do incarcerated 
individuals join religious com- 
munities? 

He said he intends to inter- 
view about 50 formerly incar- 
cerated people, most of them 
former California prisoners in 
for a significant time. 

Sexton said the reasons in- 
mates turn to prison churches 
include motivation, direction, 
meaning for life, hope for the 
future, peace of mind, positive 
self-esteem and lifestyle chang- 


es. 

San Quentin State Prison 
Chaplain Mardi Ralph Jack- 
son said reformatory tools aim 
at changing lives include Bible 
studies, seminary classes, music 
and youth ministries. 

“The principles of God’s word 
give these men the desire to 
change and live a more lawful 
life,” the chaplain commented in 
an interview. 

San Quentin’s Catholic Priest 
Father George Williams, S.J., 
said, “It’s not the program it- 
self that changes the inmate; it’s 
the inmates wanting to change 
themselves.” 

Williams said in an interview 
some inmates embrace religion 
because they are looking for 
meaning, purpose and direc- 
tion in their lives. They come to 
a point where they realize they 
must change. They are men who 
were raised up in the church, fell 
away and now have come back. 

However, Sexton discovered 
other less-honorable reasons 
why inmates join a church, such 
as protection, a designated time 
and place to meet with other in- 
mates, interaction with women 
volunteers, and access to prison 
resources. 

Most noteworthy to Sexton 
is how races interact in prison 
churches. “Your race dictates 
everything (in prison),” he said. 
“It showcases the structures that 
are at play in the prisons.” 

“But when it comes to prison 
churches, race doesn’t seem to 
be as significant. Prison church- 
es transcend racial barriers, and 
participants will often assist one 
another in overcoming hard- 


ships like drug addiction and 
violence,” Sexton said. 

Prison churches also tran- 
scend generational factors of 
prisoners. Sexton is interested 
in whether age is a factor in how 
churches attract or affect partici- 
pants. 

“When it works, it seems to 
me that Christians uniquely 
care for their own in ways that 
display a special solidarity,” he 
commented. 

Sexton reported the Califor- 
nia prison population has nearly 
grown six-fold since 1980. The 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation re- 
ports the state’s prison popula- 
tion is about 123,000. 

The issue is hard-pressing 


because many incarcerated in- 
dividuals in California prisons 
will one day be released and 
should be able to transition back 
to the workforce and positively 
contribute to society, Sexton 
said. 

“My relationship with God 
has given me hope, faith and 
love. I hope to pastor a church 
someday,” said Trent Capell, 
educational minister for the San 
Quentin Garden Chapel. 

“Religion has given me 
strength to endure, peace of 
mind and hope for the future. 
When I’m released someday, I 
hope to restore my community,” 
said Garden Chapel Clerk Dar- 
rell “Obadiah” Flowers. 

Sexton said he believes alli- 


ances between prison churches 
and outside churches benefit 
the transition of former inmates 
back into society. 

“The different churches that 
come into the Garden Chapel to 
minister to the inmate congrega- 
tion serve as an example to them 
and encourage them to want to 
live a better life, once they’re re- 
leased,” said Chaplain Jackson. 

“Volunteers who come into 
the Catholic Chapel to fellow- 
ship with the inmate congrega- 
tion remind them that they are 
still part of the Catholic Church,” 
said Chaplain Williams. 

“I am curious to see how the- 
ology can help us understand 
(California prisons) better and 
do better with it,” says Sexton. 


Kevin Carr’s Nineteen Years of Struggles and Healing 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Kevin Carr says he can now 
see the light at the end of the 
tunnel since California voters 
passed initiatives in 2012 and 
2014 that reduced the state’s 
tough on crime laws. 

Nineteen years ago, Carr was 
a different person. 

“I was struck out for a com- 
mercial burglary for stealing 
about $160 worth of children’s 
clothes,” Carr said. “After I got 
caught, I got into a scuffle with 
a security guard.” 

Carr said the incident was not 
his first encounter with the law, 
and for that he was given a life 
sentence under the state’s Three 
Strikes Law. 

His incarceration experi- 
ence is typical for a California 
inmate. He began his life sen- 
tence at a maximum-security 
prison. However, by staying 
clean, he worked his way to a 
medium- security prison — San 
Quentin. 

“I came here with an under- 
standing that I could do what I 
wanted to do,” Carr said. “But, 
I didn’t know that God was pre- 
paring me for something big- 
ger.” 

Carr said he got a spiritual 
awakening and a desire to seek 
insight into the factors that led 
him to prison through a Chris- 
tian fellowship group, Dug Out 
Ministries. 

“I was introduced to dif- 
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Kevin Carr 

ferent programs, like Project 
REACH,” which is a literacy 
program geared toward at-risk 
youth, Carr said. “Then, within 
a year, I got my high school di- 
ploma. But, even though I was 
putting forth an effort to better 
my life, I was still dealing with 
the fact that I had a life sen- 
tence.” 

Carr said he ultimately 
gained the ability to grasp how 
his criminal acts affected his 
victims, the community, his 
family and himself through the 
help of Victim Offender Edu- 
cation Group (VOEG). VOEG 
puts crime victims and offend- 
ers together to seek healing 
through dialogue centered on 
the rippling effects of crime. 

Carr’s list of self-help groups 
includes programs that examine 


male role models and masculin- 
ity, drug and alcohol abuse, fi- 
nancial literacy, criminal think- 
ing and how to safely re-enter 
the community. 

“My upbringing as a man 
comes from taking these 
groups,” Carr said. “But most 
impactful was the leadership of 
Pastor Curry (former San Quen- 
tin Protestant chaplain). He 
gave me the chance to teach my 
first Bible study. That sparked 
an eight-year period of teaching 
Christianity to the men in blue. 
Teaching also helped me be- 
come a better person. My aim 
and goal is to help people with 
their spiritual growth.” 

Carr said he’s also been en- 
couraged through sports. 

“Playing sports kept me bal- 
anced with being a man of God,” 
he said. “A lot of men saw that 
even though I had downfalls 
and uprisings, I kept a positive 
and spiritual attitude.” 

Carr said being involved with 
Christian Ministries has also 
bettered his relationships. 

“I learned how to be sacri- 
ficial and selfless,” he said. “I 
learned I could be more outgo- 
ing and how to communicate 
with others.” 

He says he needed the San 
Quentin experience in order to 
mature and become the person 
he is today. 

“The failure of Proposition 
66 was bitter/sweet,” Carr said 
referring to a 2006 attempt at 
three strikes reform. “I say this 


because, looking back, I was 
not ready to be paroled. I still 
needed to do a lot of work on 
myself.” 

In 2012, three strikes reform 
passed through Proposition 36, 
and Carr was interviewed by a 
local television station, along 
with several other prisoners. 

“It was kind of depressing,” 
Carr said, “Everyone in that in- 
terview has been paroled. I’m 
the last one to go. But, I stayed 
strong and continued the work.” 

Carr applied for relief, three 
years later, after the passage of 
Proposition 47. 

“I don’t want to complain,” 
Carr said. “I needed the time as 
a spiritual man,” adding “When 
I got a letter from the courts, 
I knew I had a chance at free- 
dom.” 

Carr said his Los Angeles 
County Jail experience was an 
emotional roller coaster. 

“Three days after I got to 
county jail a riot broke out be- 
tween Black and Hispanics,” 
Carr said. “But I took a stance 
not to get involved. About a 
week later, I got a deadly dis- 
ease that was not treated until 
five days after I got it.” 

“While I was in the county 
jail, I talked to a lot of young- 
sters,” Carr said. “They were 
asking me if I knew their fa- 
thers who were in prison. They 
didn’t know their dads, and 
they lacked a male role model. 
Eight out of 10 didn’t know 
their dads while mothers were 


struggling.” 

Carr said that he was able to 
meet his son for the first time 
in 19 years. His son, Kevin Jr., 
was in the same jail. 

“We spent two hours togeth- 
er in the holding tank, crying, 
embracing each other,” Carr 
said. “A week later, I saw my 
21 -year- old daughter. She drove 
up from Phoenix. I saw a lot of 
family during my time in the 
county jail. The judge was im- 
pressed by the 17 family mem- 
bers who were coming to all the 
hearings. He said since being 
on the bench, he’s never seen so 
much support.” 

During his re-sentencing, the 
judge considered Carr’s accom- 
plishments in prison, letters of 
support from correctional offi- 
cers and that he didn’t have any 
serious rules violations. 

With that in mind, the judge 
took away Carr’s life sentence 
and left him with 21 years and 
three months to serve. Carr has 
less than three years to apply 
for parole. 

“Meeting with my children 
was so impactful. Since then, 
my daughter has changed her 
life and is working for a bank,” 
Carr said. “My son has gotten 
out of jail, stopped gang-bang- 
ing, got a job, has sole custody 
of his 7-year-old son, and be- 
came a youth minister.” 

“I’ve learned the importance 
of rehabilitation, family ties, 
unity and an enduring spiritual 
foundation” Carr said. 
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The Civil War Through the Eyes of a Protagonist 


Book Review 



By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The Red Badge of Courage 
(1895) is a powerful story- 
telling event, placed during 
the American Civil War. It is 
told through the eyes of pro- 
tagonist, Henry Flemming, re- 
ferred to as the youth. 

Author, Stephen Crane uses 
the youth’s observations while 
in the mists of battle to give 
readers an honest look at an 
individual’s core beliefs and 
his self-evaluation regarding 
the circumstance of death. 

Crane sets up the reader by 
using institutionalization, de- 
humanization, and peer pres- 
sure as literary devices. 

The youth’s institutionaliza- 
tion is depicted in the begin- 
ning of the novel through his 
attitude about war. 

Crane creates an interesting 
link with the youth’s transfor- 
mation of being institutional- 
ized to his expectations that 
he’d be proud of conduct dur- 
ing war. 

As he perceived this fact it 
occurred to him that he had 
never wished to come to war. 


He had not enlisted of his free 
will. He had been dragged 
by the merciless government. 
And now they were taking 
him to be slaughtered. 

Dehumanization shows ups 
in how the youth interprets his 
superiors’ attitude about send- 
ing his regiment into, what he 
believed to be, a losing battle: 

A dog, a woman, an’ a wal- 
nut tree, Th’ more yeh beat 
‘em, th’ better they be! 

It was the youth’s shame 
about running fearfully away 
from the battle that caused 
him to look inward, seeking 
worth. 

The youth, in seeing how 
his peers viewed death, sought 
the same: 

He conceived persons with 
torn bodies to be peculiarly 
happy. He wished that he too, 
had a wound, a red badge of 
courage. 

As he went on, he seemed 
always looking for a place, 
like one who goes to choose a 


grave. 

The Red Badge of Courage 
has a relentless storytelling 
appeal through its contrast 
against keen observations 
about Nature in wartime. 

The round red discharges 
from the guns made a crimson 
flare and a high, thick smoke. 

Nature keeps its neutrality, 
by adhering to a constant state 
of clam in spite of man’s de- 
structive character. 

There was much blood upon 
the grass blades. 

Crane is constantly inter- 
preting the meaning of being 
a warrior and while struggling 
for dignity and life in the mist 
of battle. 

...he instantly saw that it 
would be impossible for him 
to escape from the regiment. 
It inclosed him. And there 
were iron laws of tradition and 
law on four sides. He was in a 
moving box. 

While finding a way to keep 
the youth’s dignity and war- 


rior-like per- 
sona in the 
last battle, 

Crane used 
symbolism in 
a very smart 
way: 

The battle 
flag in the 
disgrace 
jerked about 
madly. It 
seemed to be 
struggling 
to free it- 
self from an 
agony. The 
billowing 
smoke was 
filled with 
horizontal 
flashes. 

When 
Henry trans- 
formed into 
the warrior, 
the war hero, 
the person 
that his superiors look to as an 
example of the type of person 
who’d fight and kill in war, it 
was a reminder of the person 
who’d he’d wanted himself to 
be seen as. 


When all is done and it is 
over, The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, readers should look for 
how Crane, long before this 
time, tackles Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder. 


Heroic Traits Learned From Father or Father Figures 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Father’s Day is always the 
third Sunday of June. It is a day 
set aside in honor of fathers. 
Webster’s New World College 
Dictionary states— among 12 
noun definitions — that father 
is “a person regarded as a male 
parent; protector.” Among the 
five transitive verb definitions, 
to be a father is “to take respon- 
sibility for.” 

“Asked on the Line” ap- 
proached men in blue and asked 
them to tell us of any admirable 
traits they learned or inherited 
from their fathers or father-fig- 
ures. 

William Tolbert replied with 
a poem for William Earl Tolbert 
Sr., in memory of his father: 
“With the breath you have given 
me, I have overcome my fears. 
I embrace you. You are my fa- 
ther.” 

Christopher Scull said, “My 


father is my superhero. From 
saving me when I was choking 
to trying to keep me from hang- 
ing out with the wrong crowd, he 
protected my life. Now that he is 
old and sick, I want to save him. 
I will always remember him as 
my superhero. I love you Dad!” 

Dwayne Jones said, “My fa- 
ther taught me to be responsible. 
He taught me to respect others, 
and to always be a best friend, 
the best brother, uncle and fa- 
ther. Thanks, Dad.” 

Ant wan Williams said that 
his father always told him, “You 
are a Williams. You can adapt to 
anything.” This phrase meant a 
lot to Antwan. “My father gave 
me the courage and confidence 
to face life as it is presented to 
me. Thank you, Dad,” said An- 
twan. 

Sam Johnson Sr. honored 
three men. “To my father Chris- 
topher J. Johnson, my father 
figure, Jack Diocesan, and my 
father-in-law Hans Williams: 



Courtesy of Anthony Watkins 


Anthony’s father Marvin Watkins Sr., 89, 
with his great granddaughter, Lisa 
“The person I have great admiration for is 
my father Marvin Watkins. He will forever be 
the greatest man that has ever lived. He taught 
me to work hard, to be a good provider, and to 
let my actions have the biggest effect of all.” 


-Anthony “Habib” Watkins 


Asked On The Line 


With my father, it was not al- 
ways easy growing up in the 
South, but he loved me in the 
best way he knew. He taught me 
how to drive a car and encour- 
aged me to love my mother and 
siblings unconditionally. My fa- 
ther figure taught me how to be 
accountable for my actions and 
how to cry without being embar- 
rassed or ashamed. My father- 


in-law gave me his daughter’s 
hand, and I learned to see the 
beauty in marriage and to be- 
hold God’s gift to man.” 

Dwight Krizman: “My dad 
was born in 1914 in Eastern Eu- 
rope. He immigrated to the Unit- 
ed States and became a proud 
U.S. citizen. He taught me how 
to live with dignity and honor 
and to always be myself!” 


Matthew Nguyen said that be- 
cause of his father, he learned 
to help others when they are 
in need or in an emergency. “I 
learned to be like my father, just 
like when he fought in the Viet- 
nam War.” 

Anthony “Habib” Watkins: 
“The person I have great admi- 
ration for is my father Marvin 
Watkins. He will forever be the 
greatest man that has ever lived. 
He taught me to work hard, to be 
a good provider, and to let my 
actions have the biggest effect 
of all.” 


• June is the second of four months in a year with thirty (30) days. This year, June has five 
Wednesdays and five Thursdays. 

• Flag Day is on Tuesday, June 14; Father’s Day is on Sunday, June 19, and the summer solstice, 
or first day of summer, is on Monday, June 20. 

• For the Christian community, the solemnity of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus is on Friday, 

June 3; the Obligatory Memorial of the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary is o 
Saturday, June 4, and the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, is on Friday, June 24. 

• For members of the Muslim community, the first day of Ramadan begins at sundown on 
Monday, June 6. 

• According to the World Almanac, June is National Candy Month, Potty Training Awareness Month, 
National Safety Month, and Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender Pride Month. 

• There are two astrological signs in June: Gemini, the sign of the Twins (May 21 to June 21) and Cancer, 
the sign of the Crab (June 22 to July 22) 

• The June birthstone is the Pearl, Moonstone or Alexandrite. 


San Quentin’s Legal Mail 
Log Procedures 


MAC Corner 


The federal and state constitu- 
tion guarantee inmates the abil- 
ity to bring their cases to court. 
However, most of them do so 
without lawyers. 

It is important for inmates to 
keep track of what court papers 
are sent and received to and 
from court. All of this tracking 
is done by mail. 

Mail going to the court is la- 
beled “confidential correspon- 
dence” or “legal mail.” 

The mail room at San Quen- 
tin does not keep a log of any 
incoming legal mail. It is only 
required to keep a log of outgo- 
ing legal mail. 

“We only keep a mail log of 


outgoing legal mail to all state 
courts, federal courts and to the 
California Attorney General. 
No other outgoing legal mail is 
logged by the mail room,” said 
mail room Supervisor Alex Lile. 

Inmates who file court papers 
and want a copy of their incom- 
ing legal mail log must make 
that request to housing unit cus- 
tody staff, where the permanent 
record of incoming legal mail is 
kept, says Lile. 

Housing unit staff also logs all 


outgoing legal mail in addition 
to incoming legal mail. 

Prison regulations require that 
the log must contain, at a mini- 
mum, the date of delivery to the 
inmate, the inmate’s name and 
signature, and the sender’s name 
and address. Senders of legal 
mail must be listed either in the 
Department Operations Manual 
(DOM) §54010.12.1 or in the 
Title 15 of the California Code 
of Regulations (CCR) §3141(c). 

-Angelo Falcone 
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Beverly Parenti Awarded for Her Work With SQ Inmates 
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Chris Redlitz and Beverly Parenti 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Providing inmates with 
valuable skills that they can 
utilize for employment once 
out of prison became a prior- 
ity for Beverly Parenti and her 
husband, Chris Redlitz, after 
a visit to San Quentin State 
Prison five years ago. 

“Our mission is to provide 
marketable skills that will re- 
sult in gainful employment,” 
said Parenti in an interview 
with CBS SF Bay Area News. 
“We believe that having a job 
is truly the key to successful 
re-entry.” 


Parenti and Redlitz, who 
spent years working in the 
high-tech industry, were in- 


spired to create The Last Mile 
program after meeting the in- 
mates at the prison. The pro- 


gram has also taught inmates 
how to start a business and 
other entrepreneurial skills 
necessary in the industry to- 
day. Shortly after The Last 
Mile began teaching computer 
coding at San Quentin. 

For her ground-breaking 
work with the inmates of San 
Quentin State Prison, Parenti 
recently received the Jefferson 
Award, reported CBS News. 

“What The Last Mile did 
was introduce us to the idea of 
how technology has changed, 
the way businesses operate 
and the way businesses com- 
pete,” said Kenyatta Leal, a 
graduate of the program, in an 


interview with CBS. 

Leal is one of the gradu- 
ates of The Last Mile who is 
now out of prison and gain- 
fully employed. Leal currently 
manages campus services for 
RocketSpace, a technology in- 
cubator in San Francisco. 

“Computer coding is one 
business area where you would 
be judged by the quality of 
your work, not by the stigma 
of your past,” said Parenti. 

The Last Mile program has 
become so successful that 
it has received funding for 
expansion to six more prisons 
including two women’s 
facilities. 


The Last Mile’s Graduate Finds Work in Silicon Valley 


By Steven Harris 

Journalism Guild Writer 

An inmate released from San 
Quentin prison has a new life 
working for a high-tech com- 
pany in Silicon Valley. 

Chrisfino Kenyatta Leal grew 
up in San Diego, California, quit 
school and began dealing drugs. 

In 1991 he was sent to prison 
for three years for an armed rob- 
bery of a restaurant. 

Leal said when after his re- 
lease from prison he went back 
to the same crowd with the same 
criminal thinking. 

In 1994, Leal was arrested for 
possessing a gun as an ex-felon 
and sentenced to 25 years to life 
under California’s newly enact- 
ed Three Strikes law. 


By staying out of trouble dur- 
ing his incarceration, Leal was 
transferred to San Quentin in 
2006. 

He said he took advantage 
of the numerous self-help pro- 
grams at San Quentin, including 
The Last Mile (TLM). 

TLM is the brainchild of ven- 
ture capitalists Beverly Parenti 
and Chris Redlitz and provides 
inmates with the opportunity 
to develop innovative business 
concepts. 

“A great opportunity for me to 
transform my hustle,” Leal told 
The New York Times. 

Parenti said the purpose be- 
hind TLM originally was to re- 
duce recidivism and reduce the 
cost of prison spending. 

Redlitz said he advises TLM 


participants to build businesses 
based on their passions; then, 
“they swim in a shark tank 
and learn how to present their 
ideas in a professional manner,” 
Redlitz said. “In the end, when 
the men return to the commu- 
nity, they’re transformed into 
confident businessmen.” 

Leal graduated from TLM in 
2012. 

Scores of Bay Area business 
leaders attended the gradua- 
tion, including Duncan Logan, 
the founder of RocketSpace, a 
company that provides offices 
and supportive ecosystems for 
startups. 

When Logan met Leal he of- 
fered him a job upon his release 
from prison. 

That November, California 


voters changed the Three 
Strikes law, which gave 
a judge the opportunity 
to review Leal’s case and 
prison files. 

The judge changed 
Leal’s life sentence to 
seven years. Leal had 
already served 19 and was 
released from prison. 

Since an initial intern- 
ship, Leal has become 
RocketSpace’s manager of 
campus services. 

“I think that there’s a 
parallel between the entre- 
preneur and the prisoner,” 
he told the Times. “A lot 
of these guys, they‘ve 
failed, and they got up, and 
they’re trying again. And 
so have I.” 
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Chrisfino Kenyatta Leal 


Opening Day Attracts a Large Crowd of Spectators 


Continued from Page 1 

Duane Harris, Mission’s first 
baseman added, “The wheels 
just fell off. We made a lot of 
defensive mistakes, but we are 
very honored to have played the 
opening game.” 

The Mission stayed in the 
game, down 2-0 in the fourth. 
Shortstop Chris Powell singled 
and stole second. Mitch 
Burnham walked, setting up 
first time visitor Elan Lavie, 
who hit a deep ball in the center 
field gap. Lavie drove in Powell, 
but injured himself running to 
first. Burnham made it to third. 
Pitcher Sean Presley substituted 
for Lavie. Presley sacrificed 
himself by getting caught on a 
fake steal to second, allowing 


Burnham to come in for the tie. 

“I remember that play from 
high school,” said Burnham. 
“I’m just glad to be back. Every 
time I come, I think about the 
criminal justice system. All the 
reforms coming are for the bet- 
ter. I hope to see more on the 
state level.” 

Lavie added, “This is a 
unique experience. It’s good 
people and a great view here 
with Mount Tam in the back- 
ground. I think it’s healthy to 
have sports in prison.” 

It was particularly healthy for 
All-Star David Fraire. He was 
just released from the Security 
Housing Unit (SHU) after nine 
years. 

“I appreciate the institution 
and especially the guys who 
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Rubin Harper headed for homebase 
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John Windham rounding second base 


have been out here 
paving the way for 
this type of pro- 
gram,” said Fraire. 
“To play and so- 
cialize with people 
from the streets, 
this is real life. I’m 
enjoying this atmo- 
sphere of brother- 
hood without the 
prison drama. Now 
I can work on going 
home.” 

The April 30 
event started with 
the San Quentin 
color guard walking 
down the first base 
line and presenting 
the flags in front of 
the pitcher’s mound. 
Inmate Barton 
“Sky” Buenavista 


belted out a beautiful national 
anthem. The All-Stars also de- 
buted their new uniforms. 

Mission Head Coach Greg 
Snyder received a baseball 
signed by all the All- Stars play- 
ers in recognition of his service 
and dedication to the program. 
Snyder has consistently brought 
teams in over the years. This 
was their first opening day. 

“I like the ceremony and 
receiving the ball,” said Sny- 
der. “It was sweet; I thank ev- 
erybody. I like this program; I 
think everybody deserve some 
breaks. These guys make the 
games fun, and I like play- 
ing with people with good at- 
titudes. I congratulate them on 
their win.” 

The game bought out a large 
crowd of prisoners and staff. 
It was witnessed by a reporter 


from the Marin Independent 
Journal newspaper. The peren- 
nial hecklers let both teams 
know that they were involved in 
every play. 

Matt Goldman, first-time 
visitor and Mission player, said, 
“These guys are better than 
most teams we play on the out- 
side.” 

He is the varsity coach at a 
high school and a sports writer 
for SB Sport Blog Nation. He 
went 3 for 1 for the game. 

“This was a good win,” said 
All-Stars inside Head Coach 
John “Yah Yah” Parrett. “This 
gave a lot of former (SQ) A’s 
players a chance to face Mis- 
sion. We are still young, but as 
time goes by, we will get bet- 
ter. We will never take any team 
lightly.” 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Two Records Broken At Fifth Annual Relay Meet 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Two record-breaking per- 
formances highlighted the 
San Quentin 1000 Mile Club’s 
Fifth Annual Relay Meet. 

The team of Carlos Moreno, 
Chris Scull, Eddie Herena and 
Markelle Taylor broke the 4 x 
1 mile relay with the time of 
21:34. Each premier runner ran 
the mile with speed and focus. 
Even an unwanted alarm could 
not slow them down. After the 
yard resumed Herena shot out 
the blocks with the speed of a 
cheetah, making up lost time 
and beating the record by a 
minute. 

“We put the work in,” said 
Sculls. “This is the fruit of our 
labor, and it tastes great.” 

Herena added, “I couldn’t do 
it without Markelle. He’s a nat- 
ural leader along with the rest 
of the team. We set our mind to 
go for the record.” 

The 4 x 200 meter Sprint 
relay record fell to the same 
high-performance crew of 
Donald “Tex” Walker, Jona- 
than Cannon, Tone Evans and 


John Windham, who set the 
record in 2014. They shaved 
off two seconds of their time, 
coming in at 1:44. 

“We’re getting older and 
faster,” said Evans. “It’s the 
spectators that make these 
events go. To see them cheer 
makes us all go; it’s uplifting.” 

Evans entertained the large 
crowd by running barefoot. 

“It feels good to give the 
people a show, but we want to 
bring more youngsters out,” 
said Walker. 

The team of Walker, Cannon, 
Windham and Evans also won 
the 4 x 100 meters shuttle relay 
in 0:48.28., just missing the 
record by 1.28 set by Erick 
Nelson, Leroy Lucas, Tone 
Evans and John Windham in 
2014. 

The final event of the meet 
was the 4 x % Mile Relay. The 
same team that won the 4 x 
100M and 4 x 200M relays ear- 
lier in the meet ran with Joshua 
Burton substituting for Tone 
Evans. They hoped to break 
the record of 4:08 set in 2013 
by Malcolm Williams, Morceli 
Abdel Kader, Jahkeem Stokes 


and Carlyle Blake. Each run- 
ner would have to run a 1:02 or 
faster to do it. Burton ran the 
fastest leg in this relay with a 
0:59 % mile, but the team fell 
7.26 seconds short of the re- 
cord coming in at 4:14. 

“This is incredible,” said Jim 
Maloney, first-time visitor and 
volunteer. “To see all these 
different people come togeth- 
er. Running is a spiritual and 
holistic experience for your 
whole well-being.” 

Maloney read about the 
club in the February issue of 
GQ magazine, listened to the 
interviews on KCBS, and de- 
cided to donate his time to the 
program. 

Oscar Aguilar, Chris Schuh- 
macher, Cuactemoc “Temo” 
Zamora and Jesus Sanchez 
won the Distance Medley race 
with the time of 13:59.83. The 
medley consisted of three laps 
for the first-leg, one lap, then 
two laps and four laps to close. 

“Most of my team speaks 
Spanish,” said Schuhmacher. 
“This shows we can come to- 
gether.” 

Sanchez added, “I run for 
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Chris Scull leading Morceli Abdel Kader in race 


my family and this program. 
It helps me think differently. I 
want to get out and run in other 
competitions.” 

The April 15 event displayed 
skills and unity for the partici- 
pants. 

“It’s about positive people 
supporting each other in a 
negative place,” said Tommy 
Wickerd, club runner. 


Elder club member Dennis 
Barnes, 66, concluded, “This 
team makes life worthwhile. 
The younger guys say we are 
an inspiration for them, but 
they are an inspiration for us 
to keep running. I like to thank 
all the coaches; they are super 
people.” 

-Frank Ruona 
contributed to this story 


SQ Kings Win In Overtime Over Trailblazers 


By Steven Harris 
Journalism Guild Writer 




The San Quentin Kings bas- 
ketball team tracked down the 
visiting Trailblazers to tie the 
game and win in overtime, 70- 
65. 

“We committed two crucial 
turnovers with 10 seconds 
to play and that cost us the 
game,” Trailblazer head coach 
Ted Saltveit said. 

In the fourth quarter, the 
Trailblazers were up 65-63, 
with seconds left to play. King 
Marvin Cosby knocked down 
a three-pointer for the lead. 
The Trailblazers tied it up with 
five seconds to go. 

The Trailblazers had the 
ball again going for the win 
but tried to force the ball to 
forward Will Wheatly. King 
Demond Lewis denied the 
ball and both teams scrambled 
for the loose ball. King Oris 
“Pep” Williams came up with 
the ball. Lewis was open for a 
potential lay-up, but Williams 
did not see him and heaved the 
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D. “Zyad” Nickolson making a lay-up defended by Trailblazer Will Wheatly 


ball at the rim. It fell short to 
send the game into OT. 

In overtime, Kings forward 
D. “Zayd” Nickolson worked 
hard in the low post rebound- 
ing and scoring. He finished 


with 12 points. Crosby ran the 
offense with controlled ball 
savvy. His knockdown mid- 
range jumpers and his free 
throws secured the win. He 
finished with 15 points. 


Intramural Basketball League 
Kicks Off With Blowouts 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Mother’s Day weekend 
brought with it the start of the 
San Quentin Intramural Bas- 
ketball League. 

On Friday night in the gym, 
Bay Area Bailers faced off 
against a team made up of 
Christians called Kingdom 
Warriors. 

Despite Kingdom Warriors 
having Harry “ATL” Smith 
and other talented players, Bay 
Area Bailers won 43-39 led by 
the 59-year old Paul Oliver’s 21 
points. Smith led his team with 
14. 


Net Zero 2.0 coached by 
Aaron “Harun” Taylor whipped 
the Muslim team called The 
Mu’mins (Believers) 64-37. 
Trevon Smith led Net Zero with 
17 points, 5 boards, 2 assists 
and 3 steals, followed by Aaron 
Sanders’ 12 points and 12 re- 
bounds double -double. 

Allan McIntosh led No Name 
with 17 points and 7 rebounds 
followed by Anthony Ammons 
with 16 points and 7 boards. 
John Earl Newton III added 12 
and 7 boards in the 60-33 vic- 
tory over Pookie and the Boys. 
Ammons scored his first basket 
with a one-handed jam setting 
the tone for the blowout. 
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“We needed to speed up the 
tempo,” said Williams. “We 
got some points on the fast 
break. It was a beautiful day.” 

The game started slow 
and neither team could find 
a rhythm. Lewis hit a three- 
pointer to get the ball rolling. 
He ended the game with 20 
points. More impressive was 
his defense on Trailblazers 
key player Wheatly. Wheatly 
still managed a game-high 28 
points. 

The Trailblazers featured 
new guard Orlando Watkins. 

“I’m glad to be here,” said 
Watkins. “I told all my friends 
I was coming here to play 
ball.” 

The first quarter was a low- 
scoring affair; the Kings led 
13-7. The officiating frustrated 
both ball clubs. 

“I wanted to run,” said King 
guard Tare Beltran. “I like a 
fast pace back and forth game.” 

The Trailblazers began the 
second quarter taking advan- 
tage of mismatches with center 
Damien Cosby. He put up 16 
points and did a solid job re- 


Paul Oliver 


bounding. His team regained 
the lead at half-time, 24-18. 

Kings’ head coach Orlando 
Harris had to ignite his team 
to stay focused. 

“We committed too many 
turnovers,” said Harris. “We 
needed to take care of the ball.” 

At half-time, both teams met 
at the half-court circle. Lewis 
talked about how he got to 
prison and what playing bas- 
ketball means to him. 

“I shot a guy in the leg,” said 
Lewis. “I did not want to kill 
him. He just beat up another 
guy real bad and he wanted to 
fight me next.” 

Lewis got 15 years for that 
and 94 years of enhancements. 
He said that he won awards for 
playing ball in school and only 
his real family came to his 
games. 

“I wanted to go to college,” 
said Lewis. “I got my girl- 
friend pregnant. Now I play 
ball for them and my new fam- 
ily here at San Quentin.” 

The intensity increased in 
the second half. Williams led 
fast breaks, finding center J. 
“Mailman” Ratchford for lay- 
ups. 

Wheatly got into a rhythm 
on offense, but the Kings came 
out the third quarter ahead, 41- 
34. 

“I thank the visitors for com- 
ing and giving their support 
to the program,” said King 
Aubra-Lamont McNeely at the 
April 16 game. 

The prison board recently 
gave McNeely a three-year 
denial. In an emotional ex- 
change, Saltveit told him that 
he supported him in his denial 
and whatever his future holds. 

Saltveit said that he got to 
know McNeely over the past 
seasons and he sees McNeely 
as a man he wants to be like. 

McNeely concluded that he 
would continue working on 
making himself more suitable 
for parole. 
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Improved SQ Warriors Squad Loses Opener 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The San Quentin Warriors 
seemed ready to sweep the 2016 
season with their new recruits, 
but they fell short to Christian 
Sports Ministries’ Green Team, 
74-66 in the season opener. 

“I think it might have been 
first game jitters. My team 
came out a tad bit arrogant,” 
said Warriors’ Coach Daniel 
Wright about why the Warriors 
lost. 

The Warriors warmed up in 


Despite a new improved ros- 
ter, the San Quentin Warriors 
lost their second game of the 
season to the visiting Imago 
Dei basketball team, 90-84. 

“You have to learn to 
play with each other,” Steve 
Diekman told the Warriors 
after the game. Diekman, now 
43, was a three-point specialist 
in college. “When all the guys 
on the court are capable of 
doing everything, it’s hard for 
guys to find their role.” 

New additional Mack 
Simekins nailed his first four 
shot attempts, including a 
spin baseline slam dunk. Then 
Imago’s center Erv Anderson 
showed up and slowed him 
down. Simekins still finished 
with 18 points and 9 rebounds. 
Anderson had 5 points, 3 
assists, 3 steals and 4 blocks. 

“That team is definitely a 
good team,” said Imago new 
recruit Jon Williams. “They 
played with good fundamen- 
tals, so that’s good coaching.” 

Veteran Warriors Allan Mc- 
Intosh and Anthony Ammons 
tried to lead their team to vic- 
tory. McIntosh scored 25. Am- 
mons came off the bench and 
put on a Jamal Crawford per- 
formance, going five for seven 


anticipation of the competi- 
tion arriving. They won last 
year’s series 7-6 against the 
Green Team, and they planned 
to build on that success with an 
improved roster. 

“We were projecting a flaw- 
less season,” said Warrior Har- 
ry “ATL” Smith. “We needed 
this first lost to get humbled.” 

New starting players includ- 
ed: Mack Simekins, a former 
Memphis University player, 
Tevin Fournette, a former John 
Marshall High School player, 
and David Lee, who won a 


from the field and finishing 
with 14 points and 10 rebounds. 

Williams improved Imago’s 
roster, helping them leave the 
Warriors behind a couple of 
points after each of the first 
three quarters. Williams shook 
a Warrior and went baseline for 
the lay-up on the first play of 
the game. He finished with 31 
points. 

Williams, the former New 
Mexico University basketball 


championship in the San Quen- 
tin half court Championship 
Basketball League. 

Opening day was the first 
game together for the Warriors’ 
new pieces. Meanwhile, the 
Green Team has been playing 
together for years, especially 
former Claremont-McKenna 
college basketball teammates 
Chris Blees, Pat Lacey and 
Remy Pinson. 

The Claremont Connection 
loves to reassemble its basket- 
ball team on the SQ green-blue 
court. 
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player, wasn’t intimidated by 
playing a road game in prison. 

“We are all human,” said 
Williams. “We all lace up our 
shoes. We are all equal no mat- 
ter what. Other than that, it’s 
basketball.” 

Imago’s veterans, Teohn 
Conner, a former semi-pro 
player, added 30 points and 
Diekman splashed 6 three- 
pointers. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


“To get that email from Bill,” 
Pinson said, referring to being 
notified by Green Team spon- 
sor Bill Epling about scheduled 
times to go play the Warriors. 
“It’s the highlight of my week,” 
added Lacey. 

On the beautiful April 16 
sunny Saturday morning, 10 
men dressed in basketball 
shorts and green jerseys came 
walking down the hill only ac- 
cessible to non-prisoners - the 
green team had arrived to start 
the Warriors 2016 season. 

“It’s so good to be back. I 
miss this so much,” said Blees. 

Everyone met mid court to 
greet each other and start the 
opening event with welcoming 
words. 

“Basket is the bait, Jesus is 
the hook,” said Robert “Bish- 
op” Butler, the Warriors gen- 
eral manager. 

Epling looked at 6 -foot-7 
Simekins and joked, “You have 
a visitor. When I come back, I’ll 
bring your visitor.” 

After Smith led the teams in 
prayer, the game started with 
all the intensity of the NBA fi- 
nals. 

In the first quarter, Lacey 
went at Simekins, scoring on 
the taller man twice in the 
paint. The quarter ended with 
the Green Team up 19-16. 

Lee and Simekins kept the 
game close. Lee stood out, lead- 
ing the Warriors with 21 points, 
5 rebounds, 4 assists, and 2 
steals. He got his driving to the 
rack and dropping treys. 

In the second, Simekins came 
to life, blocking shots, snatch- 
ing rebounds and nailing short- 
range shoots and lay ups. 

The Warriors made a few 
runs, but the Green Team re- 
mained patient on offense and 
made open shots, including four 
treys dropped by point guard 
Remy Pinson, who finished 
with 13. Teammate Anthony 
Maddox added 14 points and 8 
boards. 


The Warriors made another 
run down 56-52 to start the 
fourth quarter. Allan McIntosh 
made a dime pass to Smith, 
who gorilla slammed on a de- 
fender. (Smith finished with 11 
points, 8 rebounds, 3 assists 
and 1 steal.) 

Anthony Ammons stole the 
ball from the Green Team, went 
coast-to-coast but was fouled 
going up for a layup. He missed 
both free throws, but McIntosh 
grabbed the rebound for the put 
back, tying the score 56-56. 

McIntosh, normally a leading 
scorer, did more passing than 
shooting. He finished with 5 
points, 8 rebounds and 3 assists. 

Blees answered driving down 
court, Europe stepping to the 
rack. He led all scorers with 22 
points, 8 rebounds, 2 steals, 1 
assist and 1 block. 

The Warriors remained 
scoreless for five minutes while 
the Green Team improved to 61- 
56 and never looked back. 

“I think the guys saw them 
(Green Team) and thought they 
couldn’t play,” said McIntosh. 
“The Green Team rose to the 
challenge and pulled out a vic- 
tory - first and last of the year.” 

Simekins finished with the 
edge over Lacey with 14 points, 
18 rebounds and 5 blocks. Lac- 
ey had 11 points, 11 rebounds, 5 
assists and a block. 

“I’m not used to anybody 
being there. Where did he 
come from?” asked the 6-foot- 
4 Lacey, referring to Simekins. 

Fournette missed the first 
half due to being on a visit. As 
soon as he entered the game, he 
scored with a floater over a de- 
fender. He added 8 points, mak- 
ing four of six shots. 

“They’re lucky I wasn’t there 
from the beginning,” said Four- 
nette. “Next time it’s going to 
be on.” 

Lacey remarked, “We may 
need some more bigs. We’ll just 
get the next graduating class 
from Claremont-McKenna.” 


Warriors Drop Second Game 



Harry “ATL” Smith (17) and Tevin Fournette 
double team Jon Williams (32). 

Teohn Conner (23) goes base line 


San Quentin Soccer Team Plays Berkeley Students 



Courtesy of Hermanos Unidos 


Soccer team Hermanos Unidos (United Brothers) 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The San Quentin soccer team 
torched the visiting Hermanos 
Unidos (United Brothers) 9-2 
in its season opener. 

After a decade, an outside 
soccer team returned to the 
Lower Yard. The last team 
was also called the Hermanos 
Unidos. 

“We are the new generation,” 
said Marco Barrera, Hermanos’ 
head coach. “We want to revive 
this tradition and do community 
work. All our communities 
have been affected by mass 
incarceration. A lot of us come 
from low-income families, and 
this is our way to show support 
and give back.” 

The Hermanos, made up of 
UC Berkeley students, faced 
both the veteran SQ Golden 
Eagles and the younger Earth 
Quakes. 

The Golden Eagles played 
the first half and put up a whop- 
ping eight goals. They scored 
five in the first quarter off the 
sharp foot of striker Abdul- 
Kader Morceli and added three 


more in the second. 

“It’s overwhelming,” said 
Garvin “Jo Jo” Robinson, 
Golden Eagles Head Coach. 
“To have a team come in, they 
could have been doing any- 
thing else than coming here.” 

Earth Quaker Juan Arballo 
added, “This is the first time 
in 24 years that I have played 
somebody from the streets. 

“We are building a bright 
future between the inside and 
outside communities. For us, it 
takes away the fear of society 
and for the guest it takes away 
the stigma of who we once 
were when they share this ex- 
perience with the outside.” 

Julio Martinez of the Earth 
Quakes expressed, “It felt like 
we were playing family out on 
the field. I love this game, and 
I leave all of my heart out there 
every time I play.” 

The Hermanos put up two 
goals in the second, after 
warming up and calming their 
nerves. 

Hermanos’ striker Jose 
Ayon’s smooth footwork 
weaved through the crowd and 
faked out the goalie for the 


score. 

“These guys’ conditioning 
is impressive,” said Ayon. “We 
were cold but finally found a 
rhythm. We didn’t know their 
skill level. 

“We came to represent the 
Black and Latino communities, 
to let the guys know everybody 
hasn’t given up on them. Even 
for the older guys, people will 
help you.” 

Abel Ruizuelasco, Herma- 
nos’ assistant coach, added 
“We heard the guys’ stories and 
you could feel their love. We 
came with an open mind, and 
this experience is humbling.” 

At half time, the teams 
formed a circle and shared 
about the program and what 
they are willing to commit to it. 

“This is a good reminder 
to keep pushing myself,” said 
Hermanos’ Gerry Franco. 
“Today is Mother’s Day, and 
I’m going back to tell her 
about my experience here. We 
do need more people of color 
doing this.” 

The young Earth Quakes 
managed to get one run in 
the second half and hold the 


visitors. 

“Everybody played good 
and showed great respect,” 
said Arturo Huerta, Earth 
Quakes Head Coach. “We 
will continue our training. We 
thank everybody for coming 
in.” 

Sponsor and Coach Craw- 
ford concluded, “I am pleased 
how everything went. I think 
we can keep making progress 
and grow. Everybody enjoyed 


themselves, and the guys got 
the chance to share their sto- 
ries. That is really the reward- 
ing part. We are looking for 
more teams with different skill 
levels.” 

Crawford also added that 
he’s looking to see what the 
inside teams’ needs are, like 
uniforms, and finding a way to 
get those things. 

The May 8 game ended with 
everybody winning. 
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Amala Walk Unites Prisoners for Peace Summit 


By Juan Haines 
and Miguel Quezada 

Amala, a youth organization 
that holds worldwide peace 
summits, came to San Quen- 
tin State Prison on May Day to 
work on ways to improve com- 
munication and community- 
building skills for traumatized 
children. 

The Amala Walk was the first 
event prisoner Jim Kitlas has 
attended since arriving at San 
Quentin from California State 
Prison-Los Angeles County in 
July of last year. 

“It touches my heart strings,” 
Kitlas said about the event. “I 
have a kid who’ll need the same 
things that Amala is doing. So, 
if I could do something to help, 
me feel good about myself.” 

Gustavo de Alba, 21, a pris- 
oner serving a 12-year sen- 
tence, said this was the first 
time he’s been at an event like 
this while in prison. 

“It unites us and allows us to 
meet with other people and dia- 
logue about peace and why it’s 
important,” de Alba said. 

“The summit is a gathering of 
a bunch of people who wouldn’t 
otherwise come together,” said 
Ryan Jordan, executive direc- 
tor of Amala Foundation. “We 
begin the day by kids sharing 
songs of humanity and peace 
about their culture and coun- 
try just like we do here at the 
walk.” 

The Texas-based foundation 
has been joining with prison- 
ers for the last six years in an 
annual walk-a-thon fundraiser 
sponsored by The Work and 
Kid CAT. 

The Work helps prisoners 
learn critical thinking skills — 
to become aware of “self-talk” 
and to reframe thinking errors 
that impact one’s emotional 
well-being and behavior. 

Kid CAT primarily consists 
of lifers who committed their 
crimes as juveniles. The pro- 
gram has a transformative cur- 
riculum and programs designed 
to give back to the community. 

Each year the prisoners, 
many earning as little as 18 
cents per hour, donate more 
than $1,000 in support of a 
global peace summit. 

“Raising money is the right 
thing to do,” said Ivan Gon- 
zalez Velasquez, 20, who is 
serving a 10-year sentence. 
“Nobody wants to see kids suf- 
fer so it’s important that we all 
get involved to make sure they 
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The start of the 6 th annual Amala Walk at San Quentin 


don’t.” 

As the walkers circled the 
Lower Yard, much of the con- 
versation between the prisoners 
and Amala personnel included 
stories about each other’s affect 
on the community. 

“In today’s world there is a 
lot of separation,” Jordan said. 
“We unite youth from all walks 
of life, different religions, rac- 
es, and we recognize that we 
are all human beings.” 

Amala assistant Cranston 
“Breez” Smith has been to all 
six walk-a-thons. He is a hip- 
hop artist who entertains the 
walkers along with prisoner 
Antwan “Banks” Williams. 
This year, Breez brought 
another Texan hip-hop artist, 
Darrion “Chi” Borders. 

“Breez has been very clutch 
for me in my life,” Chi said. 
“We’re like brothers. We’re 
serving together in our com- 
munity. Our hip-hop is affect- 
ing people in a positive way. 
We’re putting a dent in the 
world in a good way. It cannot 
be done in fear,” he added, “I 
commend you all for stretch- 
ing your brains and going past 
the walls and looking into the 
world. That’s magic to me.” 

Banks, 28, who has been in- 
carcerated since age 18, spoke 
about the difficulties of grow- 
ing up in prison. 

“How can you take a broken 
seed, put it in a broken system 
and expect a rose,” Banks said. 
“I still feel like 18, but the real- 
ity is that I’m in a place where I 
have to better myself.” 

The walkers took breaks and 
gathered around a makeshift 
stage on the yard. Host, Rodney 
Capell, introduced artists who 
performed poetry, music and 


prayers for peace. 

Each year the hundreds of 
participants join hands, making 
a wide circle that takes up the 
entire Lower Yard. The process 
usually takes several minutes, 
as Vanessa Stone, founder of 
Amala Foundation, encour- 
ages everyone to “reach out 
to the person next to you” and 
“let the power that’s inside you, 
that cannot be imprisoned, give 


thanks to the day.” 

“Be united for the sake of 
children,” Stone says, “Without 
your soul saying yes to this, it 
would not be possible.” 

“This is medicine. It’s time 
to drink in the power of life,” 
Stone said after the circle was 
complete. 

After countless laps lasting 
into late afternoon, the black- 
shirted visitors went inside a 


building on the Lower Yard 
with dozens of white-shirted 
prisoners for a conversation 
centered on what had been tak- 
en away from the event. 

Their meeting began with a 
Haka performed by prisoners 
Reggie Hola, Upumoni Ama 
and Anouthinh Pangthong. 

Haka is a rhythmic dance, 
spoken in Hawaiian and per- 
formed in traditional custom. It 
uses dramatic movements with 
aggressive facial expressions. 

“Today’s presentation is in 
honor of the youth coming in,” 
Ama said. “Haka is a pre-battle 
presentation, but the one given 
today is in honor of the youth. 
No one has to fear being at- 
tacked,” he said jokingly. “It’s 
just hyper-masculine.” 

Prisoners Gino Sevacos and 
Dwight Krizman then per- 
formed a song with a chorus 
sing-along, “Love is reaching 
out to touch somebody.” 

During the sing-along, prison- 
er Wayne “Belize” Villafranco 
hopped up and began dancing, 
which enticed others to follow, 
until everyone joined in dance 
while singing the chorus. 
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Past and present Amala members on the Lower Yard stage 


Participants and Amala members joins hands for the annual Lower Yard circle 


What individuals took from the day: 

Kara of Amala: On the outside, to be a human being, we’re disconnected. People are so much into their 
devices. Even though we all take different paths and take the hard way, it’s still good coming here and wit- 
ness people being vulnerable. At first, I was afraid of my own judgments, but it was completely blown away 
and that was healing. Each one of you has helped me open my heart and I can feel the work that you are doing 
as spiritual warriors. 

Prisoner Richie Morris told the Amala visitors: Don’t let anyone tell you that you are the future. You are 
the present. Live for the present. 

Prisoner Jim Kitlas: This is something you’ll never see at another prison. I worked my way down to level 
II (medium-security) so that I could find this type of program. Here, I don’t have to put up a front. I could be 
the person I am. I can say that I’m happy here. This is probably the best day I’ve had in prison. 

A tearful Solomon of Amala: Freedom. That’s what I’m taking out. Everyone that I’ve spoken to and con- 
nect with helped me understand freedom. 

Prisoner Gary Harrell: Every day is a good day with me. If you tell 
yourself beautiful things, then beautiful things will happen. 

Prisoner Juan Carlos Meza: The people from the outside really need 
to know your affect on us. There’s a guy who spent six years in the hole 
I’ve talked to and you made him a better person. He wants to know what 
the free people get out of coming in here. 

A tearful Ben of Amala: I live a very isolated life. I want to thank you 
for being; that’s amazing to me. 

Chi of Amala: I represent the youth as it is today. I’m at risk. I’m on 
thin ice. Slip left and I could be under. I came in this prison, understand- 
ing that I represent those who could be. So, I came into this place with 
no fear and I feel embraced. Everyone looked me in the eyes when they 
spoke to me. 

Sandra of Amala: First walk. I knew it would be about connection, 
but didn’t know the impact. There were treasure boxes of brilliance. If I 
could carry anything out you gave me the gift of hope. We work so hard 
to prevent youth being incarcerated. But in here your souls are not incar- 
cerated. It’s profound coming in here; letting me know what I have to do. 

John Winham thanked Stone for allowing his son to attend his third 
summit. 

“He looks so much forward for spending the time with Amala,” a tear- 
ful Windham said. 

The Amala Foundation is holding its Fourth Annual Global Youth 
Summit in Foresthill, California, on June 14-21. 
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‘ Get On The Bus’ Unites 
Fathers With Their Children 
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Scott Kernan sitting down for an interview 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

In celebration of Father’s 
Day, dozens of children, many 
with painted faces, spent the 
morning of June 17 in a prison 
visiting room, laughing and 
playing with their incarcerated 
fathers. The event, held at San 
Quentin State Prison, also ac- 
commodated 35 adult sons and 
daughters. 

“Children and incarcerated 
people don’t have a voice. They 
are some of the least powerful 


in society,” said co-coordina- 
tor of the event, John Kalin. 
“That’s what draws me to Get 
on the Bus.” 

The Get On The Bus project 
was founded in 1999 by Sister. 
Suzanne Jabro, CSJ. 

The program does all the 
paperwork for the visit. It pro- 
vides chaperones for children 
who have no adult to accom- 
pany them. It charters the buses 
to and from the prisons, and 
provides all the meals during 
the travel. 

For the last six years, John 


Potential Employers 
Interview Inmates for 
Brighter Futures 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

A group of inmates who will 
be looking for employment op- 
portunities once they parole got 
a head start at San Quentin’s 
third Employment Readiness 
Seminar (ERS). 

A panel of 18 women and men 
from the outside representing 
employers, trade unions, ap- 
prenticeship programs and other 


and his wife, Catherine, have 
coordinated the Get On The 
Bus event at San Quentin. 

“It’s so rewarding to see chil- 
dren hugging their dads. They 
don’t get to do it as often as 
children living in other places,” 
Catherine said. “One 47-year- 
old woman said, ‘He’s still my 
dad and I still want to give him 
a hug.’” 

See Get On on Page 20 


By Richard “Bonaru” 
Richardson and 
Arnulfo T. Garcia 

California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR) Secretary Scott 
Kernan visited San Quentin 
with CDCR Director of En- 
terprise Information Services 
Russ Nichols to witness a his- 
toric event, the launch of a so- 
phisticated and secure wireless 
computer server cluster which 
imitates the internet. The sys- 


tem allows students in San 
Quentin’s computer coding 
training program, Code 7370, 
to write codes in a simulated 
environment without actual in- 
ternet connectivity. 

“The last time I was actually 
in this room was 1983,” said 
Kernan. He was standing in 
the empty warehouse of the old 
San Quentin Prison Print Shop, 
which is now the home of Code 
7370. 

See CDCR on Page 4 


organizations attended the event 
held in May. 

“I really believe what we’re 
here for is to connect as human 
beings,” Diana Williams told 
the audience. She co-founded 
and helped organize the semi- 
nar with inmate Nobel Butler, 
a member of the group TRUST 
(Teaching Responsibility Utiliz- 
ing Sociological Training). 

See Employment on Page 4 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Jason Calcanis talking with coder Azraal Ford about his app 

Coding Students Pitch Apps to Investor 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Inmates talking to potential employers 


It’s hard to imagine an inves- 
tor going inside a prison to dis- 
cuss putting his money into a 
business idea dreamed up by an 


inmate, but that’s exactly what 
Jason Calcanis did on June 22 
when he visited one of the most 
innovative prison programs in 


the world. 

“If you’re a great coder, you 
win. The world needs great 
coders,” Calcanis told the 
inmates. “Nobody cares about 
the background of successful 
people. They care about the 
great product. Get up every 
day, making great stuff. You 
have the time.” 

See Coding on Page 5 


Governor Jerry Brown’s prison inmate 
population reduction plan , The Public 
Safety and Rehabilitation Act of 2016 , is 
on the November ballot as Proposition 57. 


Family Visits for Lifers: The 2016-17 California State Budget 
includes statutory changes to allow life-term inmates to be eligible 
for extended family visits. See the next edition for details. 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

CSP - San Quentin 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 
To receive a copy of the 
S an Quentin News in the mail, 
send $1.61 worth of stamps for 
postage to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

Steve McNamara is one of the 
principal advisers who brought 
the San Quentin News back to 
life in 2008 after it had been 
dormant for more than 20 years. 
Together, McNamara and his 
colleagues took on the unusual 
mission of training a handful of 
prisoners to run a newspaper. 

When then-warden Robert 
Ayers was nearing retirement 
and wanted to revive the news- 
paper, he recruited four profes- 
sional journalists, McNamara, 
John Eagan, Joan Lisetor and 
another adviser who, according 
to McNamara, did not last long. 

“The guys at the prison had 
no prior writing experience, 
and that’s amazing when you 
think about it,” McNamara said. 
“Publishing a newspaper is a 
big deal - something news writ- 
ers don’t do.” 

The 82-year-old Irishman is 
the former owner, publisher and 
editor of Pacific Sun, an alterna- 
tive newspaper serving Marin 
County since 1963. As an ad- 
viser to San Quentin News, Mc- 
Namara took on the responsibil- 
ity of keeping it afloat when it 
struggled financially (as it still 
does.) He played an instrumen- 
tal role in the paper’s expansion, 
at times saving it from its own 
success by careful management 
of its sporadic cash flow. 

McNamara did not exactly 
welcome the News’ expansion 
beyond the walls of San Quen- 
tin. “I was apprehensive,” he 
said. “It was kind of cool when 
no one knew we were here.” 

However, because of McNa- 
mara’s business savvy, news 
and publishing experience, San 
Quentin News now prints more 
than 25,000 monthly issues and 
distributes them to all 35 of Cal- 
ifornia’s prisons and beyond, in 
addition to publishing a website. 

A believer in strong writing, 
McNamara brought 53 years 
of experience to San Quentin 
News. This made the Princeton 
graduate (Class of ’55) a good 
choice for directing the paper’s 
resurrection, particularly with 
prisoners who, like himself, 
once knew nothing about jour- 
nalism. 

“I had never worked for a 
newspaper, ever. Not in elemen- 
tary school, not in high school, 
not in college,” McNamara told 
the Mill Valley Historical Soci- 
ety in a 2014 interview. “Prince- 
ton had a very good daily news- 
paper, but I’d never gone near 
the office. I had no idea of how 
you worked for a newspaper.” 

McNamara started his jour- 
nalism career at the Twin City 
Sentinel in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., in 1955. He went on to 
work on publications in Miami, 
Fla., and Europe before landing 
at the San Francisco Examiner 
as a magazine editor. He was 
the owner, editor and publisher 
of the Pacific Sun from 1966- 
2004 and was the prior owner 
of Marin Sun Printing which 


has been printing San Quentin 
News since 2010 — something 
he arranged after the prison’s 
print shop closed due to budget 
cuts. 

“There are a lot of things 
I didn’t know before I came 
here,” said McNamara. “I was 
startled by the realization that 
inmates get out and return 
with the same frame of mind or 
worse.” He said training prison- 
ers to be journalists is not the 
point, emphasizing the fact that 
they learn all kinds of life skills. 


“ People will always 
want access to 
information. 

The question 
is how will the 
information be 
delivered?” 


The fruits of McNamara’s 
success with the paper have not 
gone unnoticed. Every month 
prisoners across the country 
write to San Quentin News 
asking for information on how 
they can start a newspaper. 
One piece of advice is to do the 
impossible: find another Steve 
McNamara. 

Smiling, McNamara recalled 
how some friends of his once 
asked him to come along with 
them for a get-together in their 
“men’s group.” “I have one,” he 
told them, referring to the men 
at San Quentin. “And they’re 
way more interesting.” 

Reflecting on his decision to 
come inside one of the world’s 
most infamous prisons to work 
with men who have done some 
bad stuff, he said, “I was aston- 
ished at how smart and insight- 
ful people were who wore blue 
shirts and pants.” 

What advice, if any, would 
McNamara give to other up- 


and-coming prison journalists 
in California and around the na- 
tion who want to start a news- 
paper? He advised them first 
to find a warden like Ayers and 
then organizational support on 
the outside. 

“I think it’s a great idea” for 
inmates to create newspapers, 
said McNamara. “It’s a time-in- 
tensive manufacturing business 
that depends on creative people 
for its success. You guys are the 
leaders. You do an amazing job, 
especially with all the barriers 
that come with it.” 

Displaying a proud smile, 
McNamara said San Quentin 
News is growing while other 
print publications are shrinking. 
It’s “an unfair advantage,” he 
said, because the News serves 
a special readership without in- 
ternet access. 

On the future of journalism 
McNamara said, “People will 
always want access to informa- 
tion. The question is how will 
the information be delivered?” 

Many people in McNamara’s 
position would not spend day 
after day of their retirement in 
a prison volunteering to help 
prisoners. That he did so is a 
testament to his character and 
his willingness to make society 
a little safer, one felon at a time. 

McNamara is no longer an ac- 
tive adviser to the men at San 
Quentin News as of December 
2015, but he continues to keep 
an eye on some of the paper’s 
finances through the Prison Me- 
dia Project, an organization he 
created to fund the paper. 

The weekly staff meetings are 
not the same without McNama- 
ra and his astute comments and 
advice. He took off the training 
wheels and let the guys ride on 
their own. If at some point they 
fall, they’ve also learned how to 
pick themselves up. 

Steve will always be a friend 
and mentor to the men who 
worked with him. 

We heard you, Steve, and 
we’re still paying attention. 



Prisoners United in the Craft of Journalism 
in collaboration with students from the J 



San Quentin News strives to report on forward- 
thinking approaches in criminal justice policies 
that support positive changes in prisoner behavior, 
particularly through rehabilitative efforts. 
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Former Senator Supports Juveniles’ Second Chance 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A former United States sena- 
tor says he committed some se- 
rious crimes as a juvenile, and 
he supports giving youthful of- 
fenders a second chance. 

Former Wyoming Sen. Alan 
K. Simpson made the revelation 
in a My Voice column published 
Feb. 11 in the Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

“I am living proof that youth 
possess a unique capacity to 
grow and change,” he stated. 

He confesses to burning an 
abandoned barracks structure 
with his childhood friends. No 
one was injured. 

He also played dangerous 
games with .22-caliber rifles, 
firing at each other “with the 
goal of coming as close as pos- 


sible to each other without strik- 
ing anyone. The bullets we stole 
from a local hardware store,” he 
said. 

They also shot at mailboxes, 
someone killed a cow, and they 
fired at a road grader. “Federal 
authorities charged us with de- 
stroying government property, 
and I pleaded guilty. I was sen- 
tenced to two years of probation 
and required to make restitu- 
tion,” he admitted. 

“One night, as I arrived very 
late at a club in Laramie, Wyo., 
that was popular with African- 
Americans, I saw a fellow stu- 
dent leaving. It was obvious he 
had been in a knife fight, so I 
asked him what happened. He 
said he had uttered a racial slur, 
and I responded that if that was 
his attitude, he was sure in the 
wrong club. He attacked me, 



Courtesy of AP 


Alan Simpson 

and I shoved him down, just as 
the police arrived,” he said. 

“Police assumed I was re- 
sponsible for the guy’s knife 
wounds. When they attempted 
to arrest me, I belted the offi- 


cer. How dumb can you get? He 
responded by striking me with 
his ‘billy club’. ... they took 
me to jail. My wife of 60 plus 
years - who was then my girl- 
friend - refused to bail me out, 
so I spent the night there. That’s 
when I decided to marry her. 
She was . . . smarter than I was,” 
he stated. 

In his 20s he decided to be- 
come a productive member of 
society. “I began to realize that 
my attitude was ignorant, stu- 
pefying, arrogant, hostile and 
cocky, and that I no longer want- 
ed to live that way,” he wrote. 

He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and then 
obtained a law degree. He 
served in the U.S. Army in Ger- 
many and then in various state- 
level attorney positions, as a 
U.S. commissioner and a mem- 


ber of the Wyoming House of 
Representatives before elected 
to the U.S. Senate for 18 years. 

“As a result of God’s grace 
and with the help of others, I 
have been able to use my ex- 
periences to the benefit of my 
community and our nation,” he 
stated. 

He strongly supports legisla- 
tion proposed by South Dakota 
Sen. Craig Tieszen that would 
ban the practice of sentencing 
children to life in prison without 
the possibility of parole. 

“The U.S. Supreme Court has 
also recognized that children are 
‘constitutionally different’ from 
adults in a series of rulings.... 
That court has made clear that 
because children’s brains are not 
fully developed, they are less 
deserving of the most severe 
punishments,” he said. 


Peaceful Prison Protest is Not a Rule Violation 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Prison inmates who partici- 
pate in peaceful protests do not 
violate prison rules, according 
to an April 22 decision from a 
California appeals court. 

The ruling is a reaction to a 
Pelican Bay inmate named Jorge 
A. Gomez who went on a hunger 
strike in 2013. Gomez said his 

San Diego 

The San Diego County dis- 
trict attorney has launched a 
team to review possible wrong- 
ful convictions, according to 
the San Diego Union-Tribune. 

District Attorney Bonnie 
Dumanis is formalizing her of- 
fice’s efforts to review trouble- 
some convictions by creating a 
team of two full-time prosecu- 
tors to investigate claims of in- 
nocence, said reporter Kristina 
Davis. 

The team will investigate 
claims of innocence where 
credible evidence exists or 
where there is new technology 
or evidence to run DNA tests, 
Davis reported. 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

More resources should be al- 
located to help crime victims 
of color and their communities, 
Aswad Thomas wrote in the 
Sacramento Bee. 

“It’s nearly impossible to 
focus on healing and safety 
while trying to pay medical 
bills, handle inquiries from 
law enforcement and return to 
work,” Thomas said. “Services 
intended to help survivors are 
unknown or hard to find.” 

Californians for Safety and 
Justice found that 1 in 5 Cali- 
fornians are victims of crime 
and the rate is higher among 
young people of color. What’s 
more, services to help crime 
victims were inaccessible to 


refusal to eat was an exercise in 
free speech, but prison officials 
argue otherwise. They say he 
violated a prison rule because, 
“significant disruptions of the 
normal operations” of Pelican 
Bay occurred when services 
were delayed and cancelled and 
personnel had to be reallocated 
to monitor hunger strikers. 

Court documents say that dur- 
ing the 2013 mass hunger strike 


“We recognize that despite 
our goal of pursuing justice 
and truth, in a few instances 
new evidence is discovered 
and in some cases, mistakes 
are found,” Dumanis said. “As 
prosecutors, our legal, moral 
and ethical obligation is to en- 
sure the right person is convict- 
ed for the crime charged.” 

Uriah Courtney, convicted of 
a rape he didn’t commit, walked 
out of prison an innocent man 
after eight years behind bars, 
Davis writes. 

Twenty-one years after a jury 
found Kenneth Marsh guilty 
of beating to death his 2-year- 
old son, he was told the case 


most of these young people, 
Thomas pointed out. 

Thomas was offered the 
chance to play professional 
basketball until he suffered in- 
juries from a robbery. He was 
shot twice in the back. While 
in recovery, he replaced his 
despair and resentment with a 
commitment to stop violence in 
communities of color, Thomas 
wrote. 

“We have to change the un- 
fair stereotype that when youth 
of color are victims of crime, 
we must have been involved,” 
Thomas noted. 

Realizing that community 
groups that have credibility 
with people in the community 
are under-funded, he works to 
organize young men to help 
their community. Thomas ex- 


more than “1,400 inmates at 
Pelican Bay refused nine con- 
secutive state-issued meals.” In 
the same court papers, prison 
officials contend that “an indi- 
vidual inmate may refuse food. 
But inmates may not organize a 
mass protest that disrupts prison 
programming.” 

In making its finding, the 
court focused on the rule Gomez 
allegedly broke. It requires in- 


against him was dismissed, Da- 
vis reports. 

The men are two of the most 
notable examples in recent 
history of wrongful convictions 
in San Diego County, and 
Dumanis believes there could 
be more. 

The team is looking at about 
10 cases. The work will be done 
with the public defender’s office 
and the California Innocence 
Project at California Western 
School of Law, Davis reports. 

“As good as our system is, 
...people do slip through the 
cracks,” said Public Defender 
Henry Coker. “Things look like 
what they’re not, and lives are 


plained, “I began working with 
residents to call for peace and 
real solutions focused on pre- 
venting gun violence and heal- 
ing our communities.” 

The federal Victims of Crime 
Act has increased funding now 
— from $1.6 billion to nearly 
$2.4 billion. A portion of that 
should go to groups that are 
best equipped to help the under- 
served communities, Thomas 
wrote. 

“If this money only goes to 
the same places, we should 
not expect different results,” 
Thomas insisted. “That’s why 
I’m working with California 
survivors to ensure that a por- 
tion of the state’s $232 million 
goes to groups best positioned 
to serve our most vulnerable 
communities.” 


mates to avoid “behavior which 
might lead to violence or dis- 
order, or otherwise endangers 
facility, outside community or 
another person,” Title 15 of the 
California Code of Regulations, 
section 3005(a). 

The court ruled prison officials 
did not give enough evidence to 
show “prison operations were 
thrown into disorder” because 
of Gomez’s hunger strike. 


lost in that process.” 

The district attorney’s office 
has been at the forefront of a 
nationwide sea change recog- 
nizing it is possible to put in- 
nocent people in prison, said 
Justin Brooks, director and co- 
founder of the California Inno- 
cence Project. 

“It’s all of our job together 
to right these wrongs,” Brooks 
said. “It should be done in a way 
that’s not about pointing fingers 
but getting the right result.” 

Claims must meet a threshold 
for review: 

The conviction must have oc- 
curred in the San Diego County 
Superior Court; 

The convict must still be 
serving the sentence; 

The crime must have been a 
serious or violent felony; 

There must be credible and 
verifiable evidence of inno- 
cence; and 

The convict must be willing 
to cooperate with the process, 
reports Davis 

Since 1989 DNA has led to 
the exonerations of 337 people 
in the U.S., according to the 
Innocence Project. Twenty of 
them were on death row. 

DNA set Courtney free in 
2013. He was accused in 2004 
of raping a 16-year-old girl in 
Lemon Grove, near San Diego. 
The victim and a witness helped 
create a sketch of the man. The 
victim identified Courtney and 
a jury convicted him. DNA 
testing was not conclusive, ac- 
cording to Davis. 

Courtney’s family pushed to 
have the victim’s shirt retested 
for DNA. The results pointed 
to a different man who bears a 
striking resemblance to Court- 
ney, Davis said. 


The court found “adjustments 
to workloads and services in or- 
der to contend with the hunger 
strike and work stoppage, and 
(prison official’s) statements do 
not indicate that the protest in- 
volved any violence or disorder- 
ly conduct.” 

Because the court found 
Gomez did not violate a prison 
rule, his free speech claim was 
not addressed. 



Courtesy of LA Times 

Bonnie Dumanis 


Marsh’s case was differ- 
ent. After his son died of head 
trauma, Marsh said the boy fell 
from the sofa. Medical experts 
believed the injury was too se- 
vere to have come from a fall. 
Marsh was convicted largely 
on medical testimony, Davis 
reported. 

In 2002, Marsh’s attorney’s 
filed a writ of wrongful con- 
viction, and Dumanis, upon re- 
view, decided the case was no 
longer provable beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt and asked a judge 
to dismiss it, the report says. 

Dumanis said that dozens 
of more cases have been dis- 
missed before conviction, as 
new evidence surfaces pointing 
to innocence. 

Applications may be submit- 
ted to have a case reviewed via 
the district attorney’s website, 
www.sdcda.org. Applications 
will be accepted only in writing, 
Davis reports. 

-David Eugene Archer Sr. 


Writer Advocates for More 
Crime Victims’ Resources 


DA Reviews Possible Wrongful Convictions 
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CDCR Secretary Scott Kernan Visits SQ 



Photo by Krissi Khokhobashvili 

Chuck Patillo, Scott Kernan and Warden Ron Davis on SQ Lower Yard 


Continued from Page 1 

“The programs at San Quen- 
tin are like night and day, I nev- 
er thought in my 30 years with 
the department (CDCR) that 
this could be possible. To think 
that we would have programs 
like this (Code 7370) is beyond 
me. It’s a very positive thing to 
see,” Kernan said. 

Participants of Code 7370 Az 
Ford, Aly Tamboura and Jason 
Jones presented websites and 
web applications they devel- 
oped from scratch to Kernan, 
who asked, “Does this program 
really make a difference to in- 
mates?” Instantly all inmates 
replied, “Yes, of course. Abso- 
lutely.” 

“I was having disciplinary 
problems for 10 months. For 
six months I was on C-status, 
where I was confined to my cell, 
and for four months I lost my 
privileges. Code 7370 changed 
my life and pushed me to take 
other programs,” said graduate 
Jones, who introduced his web- 
site called Getting Parents’ At- 
tention (GPA) to Kernan. 

“It does make a difference, 
especially for those prisoners 
who are looking for a viable 
skill to use when they parole,” 
said graduate Henry Hemphill. 
“It’s a huge interest for inmates; 
many of them ask to come to 
San Quentin to learn vocational 
and coding skills. The news 
about the coding program is 
spreading.” 

Code 7370, was founded 
by Chris Redlitz and Beverly 
Parenti in partnership with the 


California Prison Industry Au- 
thority. 

The California-based non- 
profit organization Turn 2 U, 
Inc., will start a joint-venture 
program with the business 
name RebootSQ, according to 
CDCR press release. The busi- 
ness will employ seven offend- 
ers at San Quentin, with plans 
to hire more inmate coders. 

Only a few selected gradu- 
ates of the Code 7370 class will 
be able to work for Turn 2 U’s 
joint venture as software engi- 
neers. These men will “have a 
marketable job skill, a relevant 
portfolio, and savings to help 
them with successful reentry,” 
said Redlitz. 

“The prison should be very 
proud of what they have ac- 
complished. Warden Davis and 
Lt. Robinson shouldn’t expect 


anything less,” Kernan said. 
“I’m very proud of the CDCR 
officers who work hard every 
day to keep the prisons safe. 
The volunteers and correc- 
tional officers are a shining ex- 
ample of what rehabilitation in 
prison should look like.” 

Kernan hopes to bridge the 
gap between correctional of- 
ficers and inmates. He said it 
will be a challenge, but it would 
also create a safer environment 
for both parties. 

Kernan recalled some vio- 
lent times when he first started 
working in the department 30 
years ago. “Things are now 
starting to change more and 
more toward rehabilitation, so 
as staff we need to be profes- 
sional in helping this change. I 
know that we have some work 
to do, but I also know that it is 


possible.” 

Getting rehabilitation pro- 
grams to rural areas is more of 
a challenge for the department 
because it’s hard to get vol- 
unteers willing to travel long 
distances. However, Kernan 
said he’s currently working on 
ways to bridge this gap. 

“There is a lady who takes 
children to Calipatria State 
Prison to spend a week with 
their fathers. Those are the 
volunteers we need — com- 
mitted and dedicated to re- 
habilitation,” said Kernan. 
“I’m also aware of the large 
Spanish-speaking population 
in our prisons. A problem is 
the lack of Spanish-speaking 
volunteers to help run those 
programs.” 

Kernan indicated the gover- 
nor is giving reasonable grants 


for long-term offenders’ re-en- 
try programs for parolees and 
a number of programs that are 
aimed toward rehabilitation. 

As for the “lifer” population, 
Kernan said that, “We are 
looking at lifers and those 
lifers without the possibility 
of parole who have sustained 
positive behavior and how we 
can open opportunities for 
these groups.” 

To Kernan, ex-convicts 
working with CDCR are 
important. “Many parolees 
have been given entrance to 
Pelican Bay and Kern Valley 
state prisons. They go in 
and give speeches. I am not 
opposed to having ex-convicts 
come back inside the prison, 
on a case-by-case basis,” said 
Kernan. 

After watching Code 7370’s 
graduates give presentations, 
Kernan went on to tour the 
prison’s education department. 
Kernan said, “I want to be able 
to provide inmates programs 
that will help them with their 
rehabilitation and help inmates 
see that there is hope at the end 
of the tunnel.” 

When asked to comment on 
Gov. Jerry Brown’s rehabili- 
tation act initiative, which is 
expected to be on the Novem- 
ber ballot, Kernan declined to 
comment other than saying, 
“I will say this initiative, if 
passed, will give more hope to 
inmates and hope for positive 
changes I support.” 

-Aly Tamboura 
also contributed to this article 


Employment Readiness Seminar Helps Prisoners 



Photo by Brian Asey 


Diana Williams teaching the Employment Readiness class in SQ Education 


Continued from Page 1 

Williams talked about the 
types of challenges inmates deal 
with in prison, such as no access 
to typewriters or computers 
to write resumes, and a recent 
weeklong lockdown. 

The seminar allowed inmates 
to have one-on-one interviews 
with potential employers. Some 
were mock interviews while 
others were serious, but all were 
conversational. 

“It’s going to be like speed 
dating, so you’re going to get 
like 10 minutes,” Butler told 
the guests and inmates. “The 
purpose is to network.” 

Weeks leading up to the 
seminar, the men learned how 
to present themselves on paper 
with letters of introduction, 
resumes and turnaround 
packets. They also learned 
interviewing techniques. 

“We did different kinds of 
resumes,” said inmate Phillip 
Landis, 42, who has been 
incarcerated 14 years. “It helps 
to make connections. I haven’t 
been in the job force for a 
while.” 

The ERS went beyond 
writing. It taught the men how 
to identify their strengths and 
weaknesses, transferable skills 
and work values. 

“We try to take guys who 
are in prison, who have been 
a liability to their community, 
and turn them around,” said 
Butler. 

ERS guests came from the 
painters and glaziers union 


(District Council 16), Success 
Center, Goodwill Industries, 
Anders & Anders, Labor Ready, 
Every Dog Has Its Daycare, 
Home of Chicken and Waffles, 
Golden Gate Restaurant 
Association, Rubicon Bakery, 
Alliance for Change and 
California Re-entry Institute. 

Lenny Wilkins of District 
Council 16 told the men, “It’s 
never too late to start your 
career.” 

“We don’t do background 
checks,” one employer from the 
temporary agency Labor Ready 
said. 

“One thing we have to offer is 
we can be part of your network,” 
said Richard Scott from 
Goodwill Industries. “Your first 
job out doesn’t necessarily mean 


it has to be your last job out.” 

Goodwill Industries’ Tito 
Guerrero said he started working 
there after paroling seven years 
ago. “The most rewarding part 
of the job is about the people 
you help,” he said. 

Terry Anders, an ex- offender, 
said, “I had a special population 
in mind (when he founded 
Anders & Anders) because 
that’s who I was. The unions 
gave me that opportunity. It 
saved my life — literally.” 

“We give you access to 26 
construction trades,” another 
Anders & Anders representative 
said. “You earn as you learn. 
These aren’t jobs, they’re 
careers.” 

Home of Chicken and 
Waffles’ owner said, “Eighty 


percent of my staff is on parole 
or probation.” 

“It was useful because it 
covers everything,” said inmate 
Sonny Nguyen. “Most of us 
have been away for a long time.” 

Associate Warden Jeff 
Lawson said, “It’s really a 
great thing for me to see. It’s a 
bridge that’s been missing.” As 
a parole officer, he frequently 
told parolees, “You’re better off 
flipping burgers for minimum 
wage because all I can offer 
you is $19 dollars a month (in 
prison) if you mess up.” 

The following week, ERS 
inmates attended a graduation 
ceremony to receive certificates 
of completion. 

Parolee Troy Williams spoke 
to the graduates. “I don’t know 


how to overemphasize how 
much you have to offer,” he said. 
“There are a lot of opportunities 
if you just take them.” 

The men expressed what it 
felt like to be seen as human 
beings. “They didn’t look at 
us like a plague,” said inmate 
Russell Bowden, 51, who has 
been incarcerated 30 years. 

“You all did yourselves really 
proud,” Diana Williams told 
the men. “We’re trying to make 
it richer every time.” She then 
read comments e-mailed to her. 

“Thank you for putting on 
another fantastic, motivational 
and inspiring event,” a business 
representative wrote from 
District Council 16. 

“Each person I interviewed 
presented well, marketable 
skills, and expressed sincere 
desire to make a change...” 
wrote Michael from Goodwill. 

“I wish more people from 
the outside could be part of the 
ERS, because meeting these 
men would have a very positive 
impact on the way the ‘outside 
world’ views incarcerated 
individuals,” wrote Every Dog 
Has Its Daycare. 

“This (ERS) was an idea I 
had, but you (Diana Williams) 
turned it into a reality,” said 
Butler. 

“What warms my heart is to 
see the smiles on your faces,” 
said Williams, who volunteers 
at San Quentin in the California 
Re-entry Institute and TRUST. 
She holds an M.A. in counseling 
psychology and is a Certified 
Professional Co-active Coach. 
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Americans’ Concern About Crime at 15 Year High 


By Salvador Solorio 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Americans are now more con- 
cerned about crime and violence 
than at any other time in the last 
15 years. Gallup conducted a 
survey in March throughout all 
50 states and found 53 percent 
of U.S. adults worry “a great 
deal” about crime and violence. 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Leslie Van Houten, one of 
the Manson family members, 
was finally found suitable for 
parole after having been de- 
nied 19 times, reports Amy 
Taxin of The Associated Press. 

The hearing took place at 
the California Institution for 
Women at Frontera on April 
14, 2016. Van Houten, 66, had 
been incarcerated for 46 years. 
When Van Houten, a former 
homecoming queen, and her 
cohorts murdered the La Bian- 
cas she was only 19, the young- 
est of them all. 


Previously, crime and vio- 
lence (as polled by Gallup) 
peaked in March of 2001, prior 
to the 9/11 disaster, with 62 
percent of those polled regis- 
tering worry and concern. But 
after 9/11, crime and violence 
no longer were seen as most im- 
portant, with terrorism rising to 
the top. 

In 2002 Americans expressed 


At the hearing there was 
much opposition from La Bi- 
anca family members and the 
Los Angeles District Attorneys 
office, reports the AP. 

Van Houten told the com- 
missioners, “I don’t let myself 
off the hook. I don’t find parts 
in any of this that make me feel 
the slightest bit of good about 
myself.” 

After nearly five hours Com- 
missioner Ali Zarrinnam said 
to Van Houten, “Your behav- 
ior speaks for itself. Forty-six 
years and not a single serious 
rule violation.” Van Houten 
also earned bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, and facili- 


more concern for other issues: 
Iraq, terrorism, the economy, 
dissatisfaction with government 
and healthcare were cited as the 
most important problems facing 
the country. Crime and violence 
fell to a record-low 39 percent 
in 2014. 

Gallup reporter Alyssa Davis 
stated, “The rise in Americans’ 
level of concern about crime 


tated self-help groups, reports 
the AP. 

After the ruling Van 
Houten’s attorney Rich Pfei- 
ffer told reporters that Van 
Houten said she felt “numb” 
and that “she’s been ready for 
this, for a long time... it really 
should have happened a long 
time ago.” 

If the parole board’s legal 
team upholds the decision, 
Gov. Jerry Brown will then re- 
view. 

Charles Manson, 81, and the 
rest of his followers still re- 
main incarcerated, with the ex- 
ception of Susan Atkins, who 
died in prison in 2009. 


could reflect actual, albeit mod- 
est, increases in crime as well 
as increasing media coverage of 
it. The number of violent crimes 
reported to police across the 
country in the first half of 2015 
was up by 1.7 percent compared 
with the same period in 2014, 
according to the FBI’s 2015 
Uniform Crime Report.” 

Even though violent crimes 



Courtesy of AP 


Leslie Van Houten 


are down significantly since the 
1990s, many large cities report- 
ed spikes in their homicide rate 
in 2015, including Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Demographics of the 
Gallup survey show worry of 
crime increased most among 
Americans without a college 
degree and those living in 
low-income households. Non- 
Whites’ concern is much higher 
than Whites’ worry about 
the issue. Women and older 
Americans are more worried 
than their male and younger 
counterparts. 

The worry over drug use 
has followed the same pattern 
as concern about crime and 
violence over the last 15 years. 
The rise in worry over drug use 
preceded President Obama’s an- 
nouncement on March 29 about 
his plan to reduce drug abuse 
and overdose deaths. 

According to the Gallup re- 
port these findings suggest that 
even if many Americans are not 
aware of increased crime where 
they live, they may be exposed 
to media coverage of rising 
crime and violence throughout 
the U.S. 


Leslie Van Houten Found Suitable for Parole 


Coding Students Pitches Apps with Social Conscious Component 




of an idea in there because the 
app brings the parents closer to 
the children. The features need 
to be tested. Since it has a bunch 
of features finding the one that 
grabs users will be the chal- 
lenge.” 

Chris Schuhmacher created 
his app, Fitness Monkey, be- 
cause he said, “16 years ago, 


Code 7370 student coders at work 


Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Continued from Page 1 

The program, Code 7370, 
teaches inmates how to develop 
apps based on their inspirations 
that have a social-conscious 
component. The program is the 
brainchild of venture capital- 
ists Chris Redlitz and Beverly 
Parenti, who established the 
coding program in conjunction 
with California prison officials. 

Redlitz and Parenti invited 
Calcanis along with podcaster 
and author of Unmistakable, 
Why Only is Better Than Best, 
Srinivas Rao, to hear the in- 
mates pitch their ideas. 

The ideas included a mobile 
app that helps parents and teach- 
ers track students’ educational 
and athletic progress, another 
that follows the recovery of sub- 
stance abusers through a fitness 
regimen, and one that uses tech- 
nology, sensors and fire-retar- 
dant to fight wild fires. 

“I had a family member who 
lost a beautiful home in San Di- 
ego, and I also worked as a fire- 
fighter. I always wondered why 
technology wasn’t interfaced 
with wild fire protection,” said 


Azraal Ford, 44, who has been 
in prison for 18 years. He said 
that he’s been in and out of jail 
since he was 14 years old. 

Ford’s app, F8 Fire Protection 
Systems, stores 1,500 gallons of 
water along with a smaller unit 
of a fire-retardant substance. 
The system is controlled elec- 
tronically through sensors that 
are programmed to douse wild 
fires that get too close to a home. 

“The fact that F8 uses sen- 
sors, and they are cheap, and if 
each person in the community 
installs sensors, and they were 
linked, that could be something 
relevant,” Calcanis said. 

The next presenter, Jason 
Jones, is finishing the last 10 
months of a 12-year sentence. 

His app, Getting Parents At- 
tention (GPA) “would make 
parents more aware of what’s 
needed toward public education 
and sports,” he said. “Younger 
people need to be aware of the 
value of education, if they want 
to succeed in life.” 

“You are a good communi- 
cator, because it’s personal to 
you; it sounds exciting,” Calca- 
nis told Jones. “There’s a gem 


Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Coding students watching the presentation of Jason Calcanis 


drug and alcohol addiction led 
me to prison.” 

“Fitness Monkey allows re- 
covering addicts to track recov- 
ery and relapses in real time,” 
Schuhmacher said. “And, it al- 
lows its members to connect 
with each other for support.” 

“Treatment centers could pay 
commissions if Fitness Monkey 
delivers clients,” Calcanis told 
Schuhmacher. “Build the plat- 
form and allow recovery centers 
to place their names on it. Plant a 
flag, and then it’ll be like clock- 
work.” 

Later Calcanis took on ques- 
tions from the class. 

In recognizing the advantages 
of taking prison programs, he 
said: 

“You guys made a mistake, 
and now you’re paying a big 
price. However, I’ve seen a lot of 
people make mistakes and recov- 
er. Being an entrepreneur is the 
most rewarding thing you can 
do because everybody begins in 
the same place when it comes to 
creativity. You guys are starting 
with the world against you. You 
are counted out. But the truth 
is, your product will speak for 


itself.” 

To keep the inmates motivat- 
ed and focused, Calcanis said: 

“A lot of people are going to 
try to stop you from being suc- 
cessful. Don’t listen to them. 
You’ve got to use the fact that 
people count you out as motiva- 
tion to be successful. To the ex- 
tent you can do it, take the hand 
you were dealt and go and do it.” 

Calcanis gave his take on fail- 
ure: 

“Failure is something you have 
to deal with to be successful. As 
an angel investor I have to try 
a lot of things, and some don’t 
work. But I’m going to continue 
to keep knocking on doors. You 
have to have that mindset, even 
being in prison. We are running 
around at light-speed out in the 
free world, while you’re running 
with a huge brick on your ankle 
and still being successful.” 

An inmate asked Calcanis if 
he would come back: 

“How can I not? I want to 
hear how it turns out. There is 
strength in numbers. Entrepre- 
neurship is a team sport. Work 
together.” 

-Juan Haines 
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California Revamps Penal System After Decades 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California is radically re- 
vamping its prison system in 
response to a national move- 
ment to reduce mass incarcera- 
tion. 

After decades of being tough 
on crime, the state is shifting to 
an emphasis on crime preven- 
tion and criminal rehabilita- 
tion, reports the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The state was forced to 
change by a panel of three fed- 
eral judges who declared Cali- 
fornia’s prison overcrowding 
was so severe it was providing 
prisoners with an unconstitu- 
tional standard of health care, 
states the Chronicle. 

“I’m a little surprised at how 
much the tenor of things has 
changed, but it’s clear that the 
public’s mood has shifted,” said 
Santa Clara County District At- 
torney Jeff Rosen. 

“It’s clear that the public is 
saying... let’s try a little more 
rehabilitation, drug treatment, 


mental health treatment,” he 
stated. 

Voters showed they were 
ready for a change in Novem- 
ber 2014 by passing Proposition 
47. This initiative reclassified 
some drug and property crimes 
as misdemeanors, reported the 
Chronicle. 

Realignment reduced the 
number of state prisoners by 
more than 30,000 inmates. 
Most studies don’t show an in- 
crease in state crime because of 
realignment, the report said. 

While California had one 
of the highest recidivism rates 
in the nation, it is currently at 
54.3 percent with room for im- 
provement. The price tag for 
housing, feeding and caring for 
an inmate in the state is nearly 
$64,000 per year, reports the 
Chronicle. 

There are about 127,000 in- 
mates in the state prison sys- 
tem, according to California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation Secretary Scott 
Kernan. 

The decrease, which affects 


what Kernan calls “the pure 
density of the population,” 
has allowed rehabilitation pro- 
grams to be started. He said the 
state’s 35 prisons have a long 
way to go. They have estab- 
lished substance-abuse treat- 
ment at nearly every institution. 

“I hope the people of Califor- 
nia understand that just lock- 
ing people away and not giving 
them any incentive to rehabili- 
tate themselves is not good pub- 
lic safety,” Kernan said. 

“We can no longer afford to 
lock up large segments of our 
population for extended periods 
of time,” the Chronicle wrote in 
an editorial. 

“When someone’s in custody 
without any services, that is not 
a situation that’s going to get 
them ready to re-enter society 
safely,” said Mary Butler, pres- 
ident-elect of Chief Probation 
Officers of California. 

“What we’ve really learned 
is that we have to develop pro- 
grams that allow people to start 
to change their way of think- 
ing about crime and their life, 


so that they can make changes 
that will let them become a pro- 
ductive member of society,” she 
said. 

Another step is being taken 
by Gov. Brown in the form of 
a proposed November ballot 
measure. It would allow non- 
violent felons who have earned 
enough credits through good 
behavior and rehabilitative 
achievement to spend less time 
in prison. 

While reforms have reduced 
the prison population, they may 
not result in major cost savings, 
stated the report. 

“I think there’s an unrea- 
sonable expectation of budget 
reductions,” Kernan said. “We 
haven’t closed a prison, and 
there are other things that have 
imposed on our budget.” 

Some of those things, such 
as improved medical care, were 
court ordered. Improvements in 
mental health care will improve 
public safety in the long run, 
said the Chronicle. 

“We need to shift money 
from the criminal justice sys- 


tem and put it into the mental 
health system, especially in 
poor communities,” said San 
Francisco District Attorney 
George Gascon. 

California’s decision to pur- 
sue a punitive criminal justice 
policy for decades carried huge 
social costs for families and 
communities. That’s a cycle 
that has led to more crime, 
more recidivism and more gen- 
erational poverty, said the re- 
port. 

“We have a three -judge panel 
who’s told us that there’s a limit 
to the number of people we can 
have in California prisons. I 
don’t think there’s going to be a 
lot of prison building. ... It takes 
a lot to reduce recidivism, es- 
pecially with people who may 
not have hopefulness after ex- 
periencing extreme poverty,” 
said Alameda County District 
Attorney Nancy O’Malley. 

“There are a lot of steps to 
reducing recidivism and, right 
now, it’s our job as leaders to 
maximize our efforts there,” 
O’ Malley said. 


Billie Mizell ’s Calling with Inside Prison Project 
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Teenie Rogers, Albert Woodfox, and Billie Mizell 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Billie Mizell’s path to becom- 
ing executive director of several 
prison programs that help of- 
fenders take responsibility for 
their crimes was inspired by a 
traumatic occurrence in Mobile, 
Ala., in the 1980s. 

“When I was a teenager, just 
starting high school, a girl who 
was only a couple of years older 
than me was murdered,” Mizell 
said. “A Black man was ar- 
rested, soon convicted and sen- 
tenced to death.” 

Mizell says the man, despite 
having numerous alibis and no 
physical evidence tying him to 
the crime, was convicted and 
spent eight years on Death Row 
before being cleared. 

Years later, Mizell read about 
the case, and it sparked a fire in 
her. 

“I knew I wanted to work on 
capital cases,” Mizell said. She 
worked as a defense investiga- 
tor, looking for evidence on why 
the crime happened. 

“My job was to unearth the 
trauma the defendant may have 
endured prior to the taking of 
someone’s life,” Mizell said. 
“The goal was to connect the 
dots, from the trauma to the 
crime, for the court.” 

Mizell said her journey led to 
doing investigative work on the 
Angola Three case. 

Robert King, Herman Wal- 
lace and Albert Woodfox (the 
Angola Three) were put in soli- 
tary confinement for the 1972 
death of prison guard Brent 
Miller at the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary, known as Angola. 

No forensic evidence tied the 
Angola Three to Miller’s kill- 
ing, and they always maintained 
their innocence. 

During Mizell’s investigation, 
she tracked down Miller’s wid- 
ow, Leontine “Teenie” Rogers. 

“I expected Teenie would 
slam the door in my face, but 
she welcomed me in,” Mizell 
said. “It was not long before I 
realized that the social history/ 


mitigation investigation I had 
done of the Angola Three was 
indeed useful.” 

Mizell found that many of 
Teenie’s questions about what 
happened to her husband had 
gone unanswered. 

“Once she was given the op- 
portunity to connect to the hu- 
manity of the men she had pre- 
viously known only as Black 
Panthers and murderers, she was 
able to review the case through a 
different, more objective lens,” 
Mizell said. “I also became 
more acutely aware that victims 
of crimes did not get services 
or care, or a voice in their own 
needs. Teenie revealed how re- 
victimized she felt in the years 
after Brent’s death.” 

Woodfox, the last of the An- 
gola Three, had spent 43 years 
in solitary confinement before 
being released from prison in 
2016. 

Mizell said that when she 
heard about the Insight Prison 
Project (IPP) she realized it was 
similar to the kind of work she 
did while “connecting the dots 
“so that the court could make 
informed sentencing choices. 

“I took my investigations out- 
ward,” Mizell said, referring to 


the work she did for the courts. 
“While IPP was helping incar- 
cerated people take that same 
investigation inward.” 

San Quentin’s IPP program, 
launched in 1997, supports a 
number of programs similar to 
the kind of work Mizell had ex- 
perienced. In 2015, she became 
IPP’s executive director. 

“It has, at times been a chal- 
lenging transition for me,” 
Mizell said. “But, I am fortunate 
enough to work with a team that 
is simply remarkable.” 

Karena H. Montag, MFT, 
joined IPP in September as ro- 
grams director and clinical su- 
pervisor. 

Montag maintains a dozen 
IPP programs in 15 prisons and 
three states. 

“Her tireless commitment, 
efficiency and energy make it 
a joy to work with Karena,” 
Mizell wrote on the IPP website. 

Jennifer Thompson, associate 
director, has been with IPP for 
six years. 

“Jennifer is the glue that binds 
our operations,” Mizell said. 

Andrea Travers joined IPP in 
July as replication program co- 
ordinator. 

Travers has been able to suc- 


c e s s f u 1 1 y 
replicate IPP 
programs 
in many in- 
stitutions 
in Southern 
California, 
resulting in 
hundreds 
more people 
receiving di- 
rect IPP ser- 
vices and the 
opportunity 
for those at 
underserved 
institutions 
to be en- 
rolled in the 
Victims Of- 
fender Edu- 
cation Group 
(VOEG) pro- 
gram. 

A y o o 1 a 
Mitchell, community and sur- 
vivor outreach specialist, has 
spent many years working with 
crime survivors as well as the 
incarcerated population, advo- 
cating for more resources for 
crime prevention and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Rochelle Edwards directs the 
Victim/Offender Dialogue pro- 
gram. 

Edwards trains facilitators to 
mediate meetings between sur- 
vivors and the person who com- 
mitted a crime against them. 

Troy Williams, youth pro- 
grams development Specialist 
and VOEG facilitator trainer, 
spent six years of his 18-year 
incarceration at San Quentin be- 
fore being released in 2015. 

Williams facilitated VOEG at 
San Quentin, along with facili- 
tating mental health and well- 
ness workshops and Restorative 
Justice. 

“Troy is uniquely qualified 
to act as a successful liaison 
between prisoners, volunteers, 
community members/organi- 
zations, prison administrators 
and media groups,” the website 
reads. 

Prisoners must identify the 
harm their actions caused to 


victims, write a crime impact 
statement, participate in a vic- 
tim-impact panel, and work on 
strengthening relapse-preven- 
tion skills. 

Prisoners who graduate from 
VOEG may go on to its Next 
Step program to put into prac- 
tice what they’ve learned with 
each other, family and friends. 

Acting with Compassion and 
Truth (ACT) is a first of its kind 
program in the US. ACT is dedi- 
cated to building empathy and 
compassion regarding gender 
identity and sexual orientation 
within prisons. 

The San Quentin Artistic En- 
semble helps participants reflect 
upon their lives and communi- 
ties, using ideas and feelings to 
create original works of move- 
ment, music and theater. 

Participants in Men Creating 
Peace/Man Alive are taught the 
origins of their anger and are of- 
fered skills to track and manage 
strong impulses before reacting. 

The Work helps prisoners 
learn critical thinking skills to 
become aware of “self-talk” and 
to reframe thinking errors that 
impact one’s emotional well- 
being and behavior. 

Veterans Healing Veterans 
works to heal wounds that can 
result in suicide and incarcera- 
tion among war veterans. 

The Brothers’ Keepers pro- 
gram was founded in response 
to the 2005 suicide of a San 
Quentin prisoner. It is a 90- 
week course that trains a select 
group of prisoners, referred to 
as “peers,” in crisis resolution, 
mentoring, and suicide preven- 
tion techniques. 

IPP transforms the lives of 
those impacted by incarcera- 
tion through programs designed 
to develop behavior inspired 
by insight, accountability and 
compassion, according its cur- 
riculum. 

Participants develop respon- 
sible social behavior and pro- 
duce a significant reduction in 
recidivism, according to a 2006 
study by the Washington State 
Institute for Public Policy. 
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Maryland Reforms Juvenile Prison Practices 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By Miguel Sifuentes 

Journalism Guild Writer 

For years, the youth in juve- 
nile justice systems have been 
subjected to two controversial 
practices: shackling and strip 
searches. 

However, many states have 
banned one or both practices, 
with Maryland the most recent 
state to attempt to curtail 
shackling in the courtroom, 
the Baltimore Sun reported. 

In Maryland, juvenile jus- 
tice officials maintain that se- 
curity remains the reason for 
shackling and strip searches 
— even for those detained 
briefly for low-level offenses. 
It is the Maryland Department 
of Juvenile Services’ policy 
that juveniles must still be 
shackled during disturbances 
within the facility and during 
any transport by staff, includ- 
ing to medical appointments. 

Child psychiatrists note that 
both of these practices can 
have a lasting mental impact 
on the youth. With the treat- 
ment of juveniles in custody 
under debate around the coun- 
try, many argue that these are 
vestiges of a broken system, 
according to the Sun article. 

SHACKLING 

Last September, Maryland’s 
highest court passed a volun- 
tary resolution giving judges 
discretion over when to shack- 
le in the courtroom. However, 
the Sun reported many judges 


continue to defer to the poli- 
cies of correctional officials. 

Public defenders argue 
before judges that shackles 
make the youth appear guilty 
and dangerous before the wit- 
nesses and even the judges 
themselves. In Maryland, the 
Sun wrote, “the complete set 
of chains can weigh eight to 
25 pounds.” These include 
shackles around the ankles, 
which are linked with a chain. 
The youth’s wrists are also 
locked in handcuffs and at- 
tached to a chain draped 
around the youth’s waist. That 
is then secured with a black 
box and heavy padlock. 

One youth, interviewed by 
the Sun about his court ap- 
pearance, said of the shack- 
les, “They feel like fire, like 
someone put hot metal into 
your skin. Even when they 
aren’t tight, they hurt when 
you walk,” he was facing a 
robbery charge for being with 
a group of boys when one of 
them stole a cellphone. 

“You got your feet and your 
hands shackled like you’re a 
cold-blooded killer,” added 
the youth. “You feel like you 
don’t even have a fighting 
chance in the courtroom.” 

In 2005, the Supreme Court 
stopped this practice for 
adults by ruling that it vio- 
lates the due process rights 


of those who posed no flight 
or safety risks. The Supreme 
Court ruled that shackling 
caused individuals to appear 
guilty in the eyes of a judge 
or jury. 

Twenty-three states have 
followed suit in cases involv- 
ing children, by either passing 
laws or binding court resolu- 
tions. 

STRIP SEARCHES 

In Maryland, juveniles are 
strip searched when they are 
admitted to detention facili- 
ties, after court dates, and vis- 
its with family and attorneys, 


A nearly unanimous vote in 
February by the Kansas Senate 
passed legislation shifting the 
focus of the state’s juvenile jus- 
tice system to reduce incarcera- 
tion of low-risk offenders. 

The bill shifts millions of 
dollars into community-based 
programs to counter recidivism 
by funding education and treat- 
ment. 

The bill was advanced by 
Senator Greg Smith (R-Kansas). 
It was praised by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

Senate Bill 367 was passed to 
the House by a 38 to 2 margin. 

Under the bill, the level of out- 
of-home placement of juveniles 
is expected to drop 60 percent 
by 2020. It is estimated $75 mil- 
lion could be reallocated to juve- 
nile programs. “It truly reflects 
the charge ... to promote public 
safety, hold juvenile offenders 
accountable, control taxpayer 
cost, and improve outcomes for 
youth, families and communi- 
ties,” Smith said, reported the 
Topeka Capital-Journal. 

According to the Kansas De- 
partment of Corrections, drug 
charges are a common theme for 
juveniles serving time in the lo- 
cal detention centers. Currently, 
juveniles could be returned to 


reported the Sun. 

To search for contraband, 
staff required juveniles to 
completely disrobe, squat and 
raise their arms. 

“I felt violated,” a Bal- 
timore girl said. “It made 
me feel like I did something 
wrong — I mean I did — but 
like I’d hurt somebody bad.” 

SECURITY 

Officials at Maryland’s De- 
partment of Juvenile Services 
say that both shackling and 
strip searches are considered 
best practices by the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association. 

Officials cite two escape 
attempts and the murder of a 
teacher in a facility over the 
past six years. 

“For us, this is a life-and- 


the Juvenile Department of Cor- 
rections for any violation of the 
terms of probation. These vio- 
lations could include drug use, 
not attending school, hanging 
out with drug users, and getting 
fast food at a restaurant when 
ordered to go straight home. In 
addition, Kansas incarcerates 
youth at the sixth highest rate of 
any state in the U.S. 

In response, a bipartisan 
group of legislators hopes to 
shift resources away from incar- 
ceration and into programs that 
help young people. 

For example, the bill would 
also limit a court’s jurisdic- 
tion over a juvenile’s case to 12 
months for a misdemeanor, 15 
months for a low-risk felony, 
and 18 months for some high- 
risk felonies. 

Probation would reflect the 
outcome of risk and needs as- 
sessments. Terms of probation 
would be graduated from six to 
12 months depending on the of- 
fense. 

The Kansas Department of 
Corrections would be required 
to adopt regulations by January 
2017 for a series of graduated 
responses to technical violations 
of probation. A system of mul- 
tidisciplinary teams would also 


death issue,” said Jay Cleary, 
Chief of Staff to Juvenile 
Services Secretary Sam J. 
Abed. “The community is 
counting on us to keep them 
safe and keep the youth safe,” 
he added. 

REFORMS 

Public defenders and child 
advocates want further 
reforms. 

“These policies have noth- 
ing to do with any particular 
risk from a child,” said Sen. 
Dolores Kelley, who filed a 
bill that would have banned 
strip searches and limited 
shackling except in the case 
of a particular security threat. 

“If you were to look at ...’ 
cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,’ this is it,” she added. 


be created to review cases of a 
juvenile’s failure to substantially 
comply with intervention ef- 
forts. 

Katrina Pollet, Southwest 
Regional Juvenile Detention 
Director said, “We need (the) 
type of program to meet the 
needs (of our kids),” she added. 
She also believes education and 
training inside the juveniles 
homes are better methods than 
incarceration. “We need to get 
them to services at home that are 
known to help.” The legislation 
would shift control over policies 
and programs to the local level. 

Smith, chairman of the 
Senate’s corrections committee, 
said criticism of the bill as soft 
on crime is mistaken. Smith 
himself has been affected by 
crime. His daughter, Kelsey, was 
abducted and murdered in 2007. 

He urged colleagues to review 
the research for answers to why 
the state can’t simply warehouse 
troubled children. 

“Rarely does the Legislature 
address the needs of the people. 
It seems we always address the 
needs of the institutions,” said 
the senator. “We’re putting kids 
first, families first, and promot- 
ing public safety.” 

-Miguel Sifuentes 


Dear Kid CAT 

My name is Samuel Joe Bowie. The Kid CAT story of Vinh 
Nguyen touched my soul. SB 260 allowed the brother to once 
again taste freedom. 

I would like to tell my story. Born in Camden, Ark., in 1961, 

I was one of 14 children. Back in the ‘50s and ‘60s, Blacks 
went to school in churches. In 1967 other students and I be- 
gan to be bused to Hampton for integration. Those were rough 
times for me, being interracial. 

In 1974 I moved to California. I started junior high school at 
Woodrow Wilson. Years later I graduated from Oakland Tech 
and started work at Oakland Airport. 

The drug epidemic came in the 1980s. I found myself ad- 
dicted and lost everything. My addiction led me to commit the 
crime of murder. I pray for the victims and am remorseful. In 
20 years I never have disrespected an inmate or correctional 
officer or had a disciplinary infraction. 

The stories I read in San Quentin News give me hope to 
endure. Do you think there’s hope for me? I have been very pa- 
tient and have made many prayers for repentance and accepted 
responsibility for my crime. Thank for reading my letter. 

Kid CAT Response: 

Mr. Bowie, thank you for your letter. As incarcerated men, 
we are motivated by redemption. The act of redemption be- 
gins with the decision that you have already made — to lead 
a positive life despite serving a life sentence. That decision is 
rooted in accountability and remorse. Your deeds reflect that 
you want to make amends by the life that you lead. That your 
life has changed is a sign of hope and an inspiration to others. 
Personally, I knew, and spent several years and walked several 
laps around the prison yard with Mr. Nguyen. What he would 
say is to work on yourself for yourself, and live your remorse; 
only then will freedom find you. Thank you for sharing your 
story with us. 

-Miguel Quezada 
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Kansas Passes Legislation 
To Counter Recidivism 
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Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing workshops. The Beat Within conducts writ- 
ing workshops in juvenile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT Speaks will publish 
one topic each month. Your writing should reflect a positive message that may help the youth make 
a better decision in life. Your stories will be read by the youth in detention centers. If published, you 
will receive a free copy of the publication. Your story can make a difference. Tell The Beat Within 
you read about them in Kid CAT Speaks! Send response to: The Beat Within, P.O. Box 34310, San 
Francisco, CA 94134. 

July Writing Topic: Asking For Help. When you are at your lowest and everything seems hope- 
less, is there someone you turn to? What happens if you hold it in when you are having problems 
and dealing with issues? Is that something you have done in the past? If so, why? What stopped you 
from asking for help? Why should we reach out to our loved ones or other supporters when we need 
help? Tell us how it was for someone to help you in a time of need or personal crisis. What was your 
problem? What have you learned that you’re now willing to ask for help? 

-Prompt by Miguel Quezada 

V y 
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Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were 
sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from the all juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice 
issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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Working Together Towards a Brighter Future 


By Richard “Bonaru” 
Richardson 
Editor-in-Chief 

I arrived at San Quentin State 
Prison in 2007 from Soledad 
along with 20 other prisoners. It 
wasn’t 24 hours before we were 
called to the lieutenant’s office 
and warned, “San Quentin is 
not your average prison, and we 
don’t need trouble makers like 
you guys here.” 

Being a Black man, with 
tattoos and braids, opens a 
door for society to judge me by 
my appearance. Yet, I refuse 
to succumb to the pressure of 
societal beliefs of what a Black 


man should look like and how 
he should behave. 

I immediately enrolled in 
the Prison University Project 
because I wanted an education; I 
was determined to not be judged 
only by my looks and labeled a 
trouble maker. 

I was soon placed in the 
vocational print shop with 
instructor John Wilkerson. On 
my first day he asked me to fold 
newspapers for San Quentin 
News (SQ News). By the end of 
the day, I really hated SQ News. 

As time went on, Wilkerson 
taught me how to operate a 
grumpy old Heidelberg printing 
press. I printed the SQ News 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

In your report (Court Denies Condemned Prisoners’ Rights 
to Petition for Execution, March, 2016), you state that “more 
than 900 people have been sentenced to death in the state since 
1978; only 13 have been executed.” 

Actually, 15 have been executed when you include Kelvin 
Malone, who California extradited to Missouri and executed 
on Jan. 13, 1999, and Alfredo Rolando Prieto, who California 
extradited to Virginia and was executed on Oct. 1, 2015. Both 
of these men had been previously convicted and sentenced to 
death in California prior to their convictions in their relative 
states of execution. Keep up the good work. 

A fan, 

D. Mickey 

San Quentin State Prison 

I just had the opportunity and privilege to digest the entire 
content of your February issue, and as usual, I found it to be 
insightful and encouraging. Thank you. 

What particularly caught my attention were your articles re- 
garding Kid CAT, Employment Readiness Seminar, Toys for 
Tots and VOEG. The general population at CSP-Corcoran is 
in the process of discussing with the administration here vari- 
ous ways in which to create and implement viable and creative 
programming, and each of these would be a perfect fit for what 
we are striving to achieve. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. Richard 

Corcoran State Prison 

Keep the good news going. A job is done well when good 
people do it. Enclosed are four stamps; the extra, keep it for 
the cause. 

R.Collins 

CTF Soledad 

Let me say that I truly enjoy reading your paper when I am 
able to ... or when a fellow inmate passes it along. Keep up the 
good work. You brothers really keep us reading. Enclosed are 
four stamps so that I may receive your latest issue. I thank you 
brothers for your time and work. 

D. Velasquez 

California Correctional Institution 

V J 


Editorial 


and institutional calendars on 
the Heidelberg until the print 
shop closed in 2009. I was 
the last prisoner to operate 
the Heidelberg and receive 
a vocational trade in offset 
printing, thanks to Wilkerson. 

After the print shop closed, 
then Editor-in-Chief Michael 
Harris and Arnulfo Garcia asked 
if I would continue running the 
press to print the SQ News. 

The last edition of the SQ 
News printed at San Quentin 
was in April 2010. Since then, 
an outside printing plant has 
taken over the job, thanks 
to our former adviser, Steve 
McNamara. 

I later learned how to design 
SQ News using Adobe Acrobat 
and Adobe InDesign with the 
help of Aly Tamboura. Having 
the opportunity to design the SQ 
News gave me a chance to really 
understand why prisoners write 
stories for publication. 

In my opinion, the SQ News 
stories highlight prisoners who 
want society to know what real 
rehabilitation looks like. We 
write about programs that work 
and about policies that don’t. 

We are proud pupils of 
longtime advisers - Linda 
Xiques, Professor William 
Drummond, Jon Spurlock, Joan 
Lisetor, John Eagan and Steve 


McNamara. Our new volunteers 
(and soon-to-become advisers) - 
Nikki Meredith, Josh Quittner, 
Sarah Horowitz, Quentin 
Hardy, Susanne Karch and Jan 
Perry are leaders with a strong 
belief in people like us who are 
striving toward rehabilitation. 

As a father and grandfather, 
public safety is now and should 
have been all along my primary 
focus in life. I realize the damage 
and corresponding effects I have 
caused to my victims and their 
families, to my family and their 
communities. 

No one who knew me earlier 
could ever believe that I could 
or would attempt to improve 
the lives that matter to all of 
us through writing. Building 
a working relationship with 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
Press Secretary Vicky Waters 
and Public Information Officers 
Krissi Khokhobashvili and Lt. 
S. Robinson has given me the 
opportunity to have a dialogue 
about important criminal justice 
policies that affect society and 
public safety. 

As I step into the role of 
the editor-in-chief, it is my 
responsibility to ensure that 
SQ News continues to move 
forward and explore programs 
that change prison culture and 
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Richard “Bonaru” 
Richardson 

embrace policies which open 
doors to rehabilitation. 

It is and always will be our 
goal to make SQNews accessible 
to every prisoner in California. 
We know the task isn’t going to 
be easy as we struggle for funds 
to provide a newspaper for each 
and every prisoner. We are not 
there yet, but we’re working to 
make that happen. 

Regardless of what society 
thinks about you (or me) as a 
prisoner, your voice is important, 
and it needs to be heard. Feel 
free to come to the Journalism 
Guild in the newsroom on 
Friday mornings, at 9 a.m., and 
learn how to express yourself 
through writing. If you are at 
another prison, please send us 
your thoughts via mail. Your 
letters are valuable, and they 
define the reality of our growth 
here at SQ News. 


Millions of Children Have at 
Least One Parent in Prison 


By James King 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Millions of American children 
have a parent in prison, and it 
causes the youngsters a variety 
of problems, a new report states. 

About 2.7 million children, 
or one in 14, have at least one 
parent behind bars, according 
to Parents Behind Bars: What 
Happens to Their Children?, a 
report by Child Trends, a na- 
tional research organization 
based in Bethesda, Md. 

“Most research finds negative 
outcomes for these children, 
such as childhood health and 
behavioral problems and grade 
retention,” according to David 


Murphey, report co-author and 
senior research scientist at Child 
Trends. 

“Children who grow up with a 
parent in prison are more likely 
to suffer from poor mental and 
physical health in adulthood,” 
he said. 

The statistics become even 
worse for impoverished or Black 
children. One in eight poor chil- 
dren has an incarcerated parent, 
and one in nine Black children 
has at least one parent in prison. 

The problem is getting worse, 
according to the report. Ten 
years ago, 60,000 children in 
America had an incarcerated 
parent. Today, that number has 
skyrocketed to 2.7 million chil- 


dren due to the increase in the 
rate of incarcerated women, the 
report stated. 

The children who have a par- 
ent behind bars often experi- 
ence shame, depression and an 
increased likelihood that they 
themselves will have negative 
encounters with the law, accord- 
ing to Hope for Miami, an orga- 
nization that advocates for the 
children of incarcerated parents. 

The information contained 
in this report came from 
data compiled by the U.S. 
Department of Health. The data 
was collected between February 
2011 and June 2012 during a 
telephone survey that included 
95,677 interviews. 


Childrens’ Challenge with Family’s Criminal Record 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Nearly half of the children 
in America have at least one 
parent with a criminal record, 
according to a recent report by 
the Center for American Prog- 
ress. 

There are between 33 mil- 
lion and 36.5 million children, 
the December 2015 report esti- 
mates. 

Even a minor criminal record 
can be a life sentence to pov- 
erty, obstacles to employment, 
housing, education and train- 
ing, public assistance, financial 
empowerment and more, the 
report adds. 

The parent with the criminal 


record has a lower earning po- 
tential, having to face criminal 
background checks on job ap- 
plications and state laws on hir- 
ing and occupational licensing, 
which bar individuals with cer- 
tain types of convictions from 
at least 800 occupations nation- 
wide, the report says. 

Formerly incarcerated men 
take home an average of 40 
percent less pay annually than 
if they had never been incarcer- 
ated, resulting in an earnings 
loss of nearly $179,000 by age 
48, the report stated. 

Children in low-income 
homes can develop limited lan- 
guage skills affecting school 
performance that could lead 
to bullying, not going to class 


and withdrawal. They are less 
likely to complete high school 
and can exhibit emotional and 
behavior problems. 

The families also have a dif- 
ficult time acquiring savings 
and assets because states and 
other agencies have steadily 
moved to user fees and an of- 
fender-funded justice system. 

Fines and fees place heavy 
debt burdens on many prison- 
ers. They place 85 percent of 
returning citizens into criminal 
justice debt that can total thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Children can suffer emo- 
tional and mental health is- 
sues from the family’s financial 
debt, having to face food short- 
ages, not having health care or 


having the utilities turned off. 

The parent can face public 
housing policies that can make 
it physically impossible to re- 
join the family. Seventy-nine 
percent of returning citizens 
reported being denied housing 
because of their criminal his- 
tory, while 18 percent of fami- 
lies reported being evicted or 
denied housing when the fam- 
ily member returned home, the 
report stated. 

Barriers to education and 
training can prevent the parent 
the needed skills to compete in 
the current job market. Sixty- 
six percent of colleges and uni- 
versities do background checks 
in the admission process, de- 
creasing the chance to access 


higher education. 

People with a felony drug 
conviction are denied Ameri- 
can Opportunity Tax Credit for 
life. It is a partially refundable 
tax credit to offset educational 
expense. 

The report suggests 
Congress reauthorize the 
bipartisan Second Chance Act. 
It allows the Department of 
Justice to award federal grants 
to non-profits and government 
agencies to provide services to 
support re-entry programs. 

“We must enact solutions to 
ensure that a criminal record 
does not consign an individu- 
al — and his or her children — to 
a life of poverty,” the report 
concludes. 
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Master Cabinetmaker Applies Skills 20 Years Later 


By Wesley R. Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin now has a master 
cabinetmaker who has worked 
on many special cabinetry proj- 
ects for the prison. 

Inmate Jerome K. Vernon 
said, “I have been here at San 
Quentin only about one and half 
years. I came from Old Folsom 
and this is the first time in 20 
years I have done any cabinet 
work.” 

He explained that was because 
the other prison had few work 
assignments and no programs in 
woodworking. 

Vernon said, “I learned cabi- 
netmaking from my father’s 
construction and glazing com- 
pany and worked for him for 15 
years and through high school 
before coming to prison.” 

He learned most other trades 
in the construction company, in- 
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Jerome K. Vernon 

eluding working with glass. 

Asked how he wound up with 
his job in the San Quentin cabi- 
net shop, he said, “I first went to 
the Painting and Glass shop and 


there were no jobs at this time 
doing glasswork. They said to 
check with the Mill and Cabi- 
net2 shop. 

“I went over for an interview 
and talked to four of the bosses 
and within two weeks I was 
hired and began working doing 
cabinets.” 

Vernon went on to say there 
are now five workers at the cabi- 
net shop, two from West Block 
and three from H Unit. 

Among the recent cabinet 
work Vernon has built is a “spe- 
cial cabinet with bookshelves for 
the Jewish temple.” 

He has done several other cab- 
inets like the one at the watch 
commander’s office and has 
created special doors for Sgt. 
Martinez, in addition to replac- 
ing old cabinets. He also makes 
custom cabinets for the prison 
housing units located outside the 
prison walls. 
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Jerome K. Vernon’s handmade bookcase and cabinet 


Jerome’s cabinet in the Jewish Chapel 


Inmates Showcase Musical Talents at Recital 


San Quentin News 

Inmate pianists and guitarists 
performed in a recital: Danc- 
ing with the Keys plus Bach, 
Beethoven and The Blues. 

San Quentin State Prison’s 
Catholic Chapel hosted the 
March 20 event for about 45 
inmates and outside guests as 
students from the Arts-in-Cor- 
rections piano and guitar class 
displayed their talents. 

“Most students didn’t read 
music when we started,” said 
guitar instructor Kurt Huget. 

Huget’s guitar class per- 
formed a wide assortment of 
music by Bach and Beethoven, 
plus Brazilian songs, blues and 
rock. “It’s gone beyond my 
wildest dreams,” he said. 

Huget has been teaching gui- 
tar sheet music to the men of 
San Quentin on Thursdays for 
eight years. This was the first 
recital for Huget’s guitar class. 

Thomas Washington, Walter 
Watson, Manuel Miranda and 
Kevin D. Sawyer were the per- 
forming guitarists. 

When some individuals 
struggled during their perfor- 
mance, the crowd cheered en- 
couragement until they com- 
pleted the song. No one gave 
up, drawing inspiration from a 
very supportive audience. 

Inmate Dwight Krizman, 
who is not in either class, 
played drums to back up other 


musicians. He also worked the 
sound for the recital. 

“It was an incredible effort 
on each of the students’ be- 
half,” said Krizman. “What I 
found most amazing was the 
camaraderie.” 

Richard “Richie” Morris 


attended the recital to sup- 
port his fellow musicians. He 
plays guitar and used to attend 
Huget’s class regularly. 

“I really enjoyed that it was 
cool and very casual,” said 
Morris. “I thought the inter- 
action between the crowd and 


people performing was enter- 
taining.” 

“I was really proud of every- 
body. We worked hard,” said 
Huget. 

Huget said he would like to 
do another recital. “It was very 
successful, I thought.” 


Many of the men who per- 
formed have little experience 
playing in front of a live audi- 
ence. 

“It’s not about perfection; 
it’s about putting the time and 
work in,” said piano instructor 
Patricia “Trish” Allred. “The 
more you play in front of peo- 
ple, the better you get.” 

Allred accompanied Phil 
Melendez performing “Come 
Home” by One Republic and 
Noble Butler on “Hello,” by 
Greg Kurstin and Adele. 

Allred had a few hours be- 
fore the recital to get acquaint- 
ed with both songs. 

“Prelude in C” written by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach was per- 
formed as a piano ensemble by 
Matthew Jaspar, JulianGlenn 
Padgett, Gino Sevacos and 
Robert Tyler. 

“I’ve listened to Gino play 
guitar and piano for a few 
years. This was by far his best 
performance,” said Sawyer, 
who attends both guitar and pi- 
ano classes. “It helps that Trish 
pushes us to color our compo- 
sitions with what we learn in 
her class.” 

Allred has been teaching 
piano classes on Sunday af- 
ternoons for a little more than 
three years. This was the third 
recital for her classes. 

“I was incredibly proud 
of all of them,” said Allred, 
adding the performances were 
“fantastic.” 


The guitar class played in unison: 

Minuet in G, by Johann Sebastian Bach 
Ode to Joy, by Ludwig Van Beethoven 
Simple Gifts, by Joseph Brackett 

Girl from Ipanema, by Antonio Carlos Jobim, Vinicius de Moraes, and Norman Gimbel; 

Vocals - Thomas Washington; Guitar Solo - Kevin D. Sawyer. 

On Broadway, by Barry Mann, Cynthia Well, Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller; Vocals - Thomas Washington. 
Nobody Knows You (When You’re Down and Out), by Jimmy Cox; Vocals - Walter Watson. 

Come Together, by The Beatles; Vocals - Walter Watson. 

Black Magic Woman, by Peter Green; Vocals - Thomas Washington; Guitar Solo - Kevin D. Sawyer. 
Star-Spangled Banner, by John Stafford Smith. 

Individual piano performances: 

Planet Love, Words and Music by Gino Sevacos; performed by Gino Sevacos. 

Largo, by Antonin Dvorak; performed by Byron Prudhomme 

Rikki Don’t Lose That Number, by Walter Becker and Donald Fagen, performed by Joey Barnes. 

No. 12 Bouree, by Bach; performed by Salvador Solorio. 

Today is the Day, by the Bar-Kays, Walkin’ Away, by Kevin D. Sawyer, Again, by Janet Jackson, 

Your Daddy Loves You, by Gil Scott-Heron, and Easy, by Lionel Ritchie; original medley performed 
by Kevin D. Sawyer. 

Lean On Me, by Bill Withers; performed by Yancy Andress. 

The Scientist, by Guy Barryman, Jon Buckland, Will Champion, Chris Martin; performed 
by Julian Glenn Padgett. 

Hello, by Greg Kurstin and Adele; performed by Noble Butler. 

Come Home by One Republic, performed by Phil Melendez. 

Moonlight Sonata, by Beethoven, performed by Robert Tyler. 

Somewhere Over the Rainbow, music by Harold Arlen, lyrics by E.Y. Harburg; Draw Me Close To You, by 
Kelly Carpenter; performed by Matthew Jaspar. He also played the bass to back up other musicians, 
who performed songs accompanied by a band. 
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Shakespeare Play a Hit with Prison Audience 
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Orlando and the Wrestler battling for the Duke’s prize 
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Orlando and his faithful servant, Adam 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A Court Jester’s comical ver- 
sion of the Harlem Shake dance 
and audience participation re- 
vamped Shakespeare’s play “As 
You Like It,” making it a hit with 
the San Quentin State Prison au- 
dience. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever laughed 
so hard at a Shakespeare play, 
and I’ve been to a lot of them,” 
said Samantha Armacost, a vis- 
iting audience member. 

“As You Like It” is a com- 
edy/romance/musical play about 
the exiled Duke Senior (Azraal 
Ford) finding more happiness in 
the simple life than his insatia- 
ble little brother, Duke Fredrick 
(Jessie James Smith), who cheat- 
ed Senior out of land and wealth. 

This version preformed in- 
side the San Quentin Protestant 
chapel had several unique twists 
that made the Shakespearean 
language relatable to a captured 
audience. 

Antwan “Banks” Williams, 
who played Jacques, said, “We 
have never seen a Shakespeare 
play outside of us. We created 
our own back-stories; we made 
it accessible, a more urban ver- 
sion.” 

Touchstone (Adnan Khan), 
fitted with a multi-colored jest- 
er hat, delivering his lines in a 
Kermit the frog voice and doing 
an alternate shoulder- shaking 
dance kept laughter flowing 
from the audience. 

Director Suraya Keating add- 
ed, “Everybody really embraced 
their own character in a new 
way. I’ve never seen a version of 


As You Like It’ like this, and it 
was hilarious.” 

Other new twist to “As You 
Like It” included musician 
Amiens (Richie Morris) per- 
forming several original compo- 
sitions on his guitar. 

Also, actors Belize Villaf- 
ranco, Morris, Williams and 
Edmond Richardson invited 
four audience members on stage 
to dance. Then Williams, play- 
ing the role of Jacques, rapped 
“DucDane” while stepping. 

When someone asked Jacques 
what is DucDane, Jacques 
called everyone on stage at the 
time into a huddle to tell them, 
“DucDane is an incantation to 
call fools into a circle.” 

Keating says she came up 


with the audience participation 
idea in collaboration with Wil- 
liams. 

The San Quentin version of 
“As You Like It” included other 
touches like the beat to Tupac’s 
Hail Mary playing every time 
Duke Frederick headed for the 
stage, and Adele’s “Hello” intro- 
ducing another scene. 

“I’ve seen a lot of Shake- 
speare national productions, and 
this was by far the best,” said 
Brad Burkhart, who came from 
Santa Cruz with his wife to see 
the play. 

“You guys breathed a whole 
lot of life into Shakespeare and 
made it accessible,” said Amad 
Jackson, an actor who was in the 
audience. 

For the incarcerated actors, 
a “big part of the program is 
healing through the arts,” said 
Marin Shakespeare Company’s 
managing director Lesley Cur- 
rier, who edited the San Quentin 
production of “As You Like It.” 

Emile DeWeaver, who played 
Sylvius, said, “Drama therapy 
help me to stop hiding my emo- 
tions. Hide them long enough 
and it makes you anti-social. A 
lot of things happen in drama 
therapy that help us get back so- 
cial tools people take for grant- 
ed.” 

Williams added, “Prison is 
filled with characters. Drama 
therapy teaches there is a back- 
story to everyone.” 

Alex Goldsmith, who played 
Celia, remembered Khan being 


nervous when he first preformed 
in a previous show. She credits 
drama therapy with helping him 
and the other men break out of 
their shells. 

“And now he’s (Khan) the star 
of the show,” said Goldsmith. 
“You see who men truly are ... 
they break down barriers. You 
don’t get that on the outside; 
men being vulnerable and open- 
ing their heart, and it’s very in- 
spiring.” 

Men of all races and ages 
came together to make the pro- 
duction a success, including 
young newcomers David Silva 
and Kory Morse. 

During a question and answer 
segment after the show, Morse 
said, “I got suckered into this. A 
friend asked, ‘Do you want to go 
to this class?’ I show up, and it’s 
an acting class. It helped me in- 


teract with people, build bonds 
with people, build a memory 
with people that we’ll never for- 
get.” 

Andrew Wadsworth, who 
played Charles the wrestler, 
said, “I have a thug look, and I 
have thug in me because that’s 
how I grew up. My insecurities 
made me think people didn’t be- 
lieve in me. I said I’m showing 
them. I give praise to my grand- 
ma. She was the only person 
who believed in me, and when 
she died ... she knew I had a lot 
of good in me. She’s been gone 
since 2009, I do everything in 
her name.” 

“Healing doesn’t happen 
alone. It happens in communi- 
ties of support,” said Suraya. 

To see the play online, go to 
www.marinshakespeare.org and 
follow the social justice links. 
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Rosalind disguised as a man with Cecilia and Orlando 
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Phoebe rejecting Silvius’ request 
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San Quentin Inmates Perform The Tempest 
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Caliban surrounded by dancing spirits 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Inmate Nythell “Nate” Col- 
lins, 40, said acting lessons 
from Marin Shakespeare Com- 
pany have helped him under- 
stand the human condition of 
oppression. 

“How did he come up with 
all this stuff?” Collins asked 
about Shakespeare. “What was 
his thought process so his work 
stayed with us all these years, 
especially with relationships? 
Shakespeare was a visionary.” 

Dozens of Bay Area commu- 
nity members, along with more 
than 200 inmates and prison 
staff, came to the chapel at San 
Quentin State Prison on May 27 
to enjoy “The Tempest: A Trib- 
ute to Prince.” 

Collins has been at San Quen- 
tin since 2008 and has been a 
member of Shakespeare at San 
Quentin since 2010. He was 
Prospero in “The Tempest.” 

“Prospero was really manipu- 
lative in how he used Ariel to 
do his mischievous business, 
but in the end, he learned how 
to forgive,” Collins said. “It 
took the people around him to 
talk to him and change him, just 
like here with the programs. Ev- 
eryone has the ability to change 
into kind and caring people. 
But, until we cultivate the good 
things in us, we can’t prosper 
from it.” 

Steve Emrick, San Quentin 
community partnership man- 
ager, said inmates learning 
Shakespeare produces a public 
benefit. 

“Examining the characters 


in the plays allows the men to 
understand their own crimes 
and the dynamics of their own 
character,” Emrick said. “For 
men to be in prison and to put 
themselves out like that in front 
of their peers shows they’ve 
learned a better persona, one 
better than the gang or tough- 
guy persona common in pris- 
on,” he added. 

The music for the play 
was scored by inmate LeMar 
“Maverick” Harrison. 

“A lot of us had last-minute 
changes in our character,” Har- 
rison said. “I wasn’t going to 
play the part of Ariel as Prince 
until he died.” 

Harrison said his inspiration 
came from inmate Christopher 
Marshall, Sr., who played King 
Alfonso of Naples. 


“Shakespeare helps me get in 
touch with my humanity,” Mar- 
shall said. “My character’s main 
objective is to find his son. In 
doing so, he comes to the real- 
ization that he needs to let those 
around him advise him, just 
like I’ve done in my life. I have 
to trust those around me that 
they’ll never lead me astray.” 

Prior to opening curtains, ten- 
sions were eased with jokes fea- 
turing Shakespearean themes of 
religion, sexuality and father/ 
daughter relationships by come- 
dian, inmate Eric Durr. 

Lesley Currier of Marin 
Shakespeare Company gave an 
outline of the drama. It helped 
the audience understand how 
envy, jealousy and revenge af- 
fected the relationship between 
Prospero, Antonio, his younger 
brother, the King Alfonso of 
Naples, and Ariel. Currier de- 
scribed Ariel as a spirit with a 
positive energy who was indebt- 
ed to Prospero for freeing him 
after 12 years of imprisonment. 

“Forgiveness is one of the 
many themes highlighted by 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest,” 
according to the director’s 
notes. “What changes in Pros- 
pero’s life when he chooses 
forgiveness and reconciliation 
rather than revenge and hatred? 
What changes are possible in 
our own lives when we choose 
to forgive?” 

The play began with a storm, 
shipwrecked Prospero on an is- 
land. 

All the actors spoke their 
lines clearly, which made it easy 


to follow the plot. 

“Antonio, the Duke of Mi- 
lan, stole the dukedom from his 
brother, Prospero,” Jason Jones 
said when describing his char- 
acter. “Antonio relates to my 
real life as I have experienced 
a lot of betrayal and to play the 
other side of betrayal is discom- 
forting. I had to embody Anto- 
nio’s character to get an under- 
standing and feel the hurt and 
pain of victims and to learn my 
character flaws.” 

Reggie Hola who played the 
Boatswain said, “My character 
comes from a family of boat- 
swains, which relates to my real 
life because of my Polynesian 
culture. Being a boatswain re- 
quires the person to know the 
ins and outs of the sea and to 


use the stars to navigate the 
world.” 

Later, the inmate actors were 
asked how they prepared for the 
play: 

“I had a hard time reading,” 
Jones said. “I didn’t read my 
first book until I came to prison. 
And at the prison I came from, 
people wouldn’t sit down and 
help a person read; but Luke 
(inmate actor, Julian Glenn 
Padgett) helped me.” 

“One of the ideas behind dra- 
ma therapy is to help the healing 
process,” Suraya Keating said 
after hearing Jones. “Healthy 
relationships help people heal.” 

“Showing emotion can bring 
ridicule,” Juan Carlos Meza 
said. “Shakespeare allows me 
to express myself without judg- 
ment. I can now do this with- 
out judgment. I have enriched 
my life in ways that cannot be 
paid.” 

“I have learned to be vulner- 
able,” Vance Farland added, 
“There have been times in my 
life where I could have done 
things in a lead position. Per- 
forming Shakespeare has al- 
lowed me to get over that fear.” 

“Telling jokes helps the men,” 
Durr said chiming in. “I’m im- 
pressed with hanging out with 
the guys. It helps me. I’m get- 
ting soft from doing this.” 

Ronell Draper said, “It allows 
me to like people that I don’t 
normally like. It helps me to 
build relationships. They pres- 
sured me into being nice.” 

“This helps me get out of the 
tough character that I thought I 
had to be,” Arthur Miller said. 
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Trinculo and Stephano 
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Prospero with King Alonso in the background 
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The spirit Ariel taking a hold of King Alonso 
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The boatswain tells his tale to his shipmates 
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Snippets 

G -Force is techni- 
cally a misnomer 
as it’s a measure of ac- 
celeration not force. 

A spirin was the 
number one sell- 
ing drug worldwide in 
1899. Aspirin was a 
brand name, coined by 
Bayer, so the “A” was 
capitalized. 

C he Guevara did not 
start out as a revo- 
lutionary; in fact, he 
intended to become a 
physician (and actually 
reached this goal before 
being killed at the age 
of 39.) 

H igh-fructose com 
symp is made by 
soaking and fermenting 
corn kernels to extract 
cornstarch, then using 
enzymes to turn the 
glucose in the starch 
into fructose. It is a pri- 
mary sweetener in pro- 
cessed foods because it 
is cheaper than sugar. 
Many studies have 
suggested that high- 
fructose corn symp is 
more harmful to the 
body than cane sugar. 

E stavanico, a 
Moroccan 
slave, accompanied 
Cabeza de Vaca on 
his explorations of 
southwestern USA in 
the 1500s and was the 
first black man to set 
foot on North American 
soil. 
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\ 

Someone 

A man worn down by time, 
a man who does not even expect death 
(the proofs of death are statistics 
and everyone runs the risk 
of being the first immortal), 
a man who has learned to express thanks 
for the day’s modest alms: 
sleep, routine, the taste of water, 
an unsuspected etymology, 
a Latin or Saxon Verse, 
the memory of a woman who left him 
thirty years ago now 

whom he can call to mind without bitterness, 
a man who is aware that the present 
is both future and oblivion, 
a man who has betrayed 
and has been betrayed, 
may feel suddenly, when crossing the street, 
a mysterious happiness 
not coming from the side of hope 
but from an ancient innocence, 
from his own root or from some diffused god. 

He knows better than to look at it closely, 
for there are reasons more terrible than tigers 
which will prove to him 
that wretchedness is his duty, 
but he accepts humbly 
this felicity, this glimmer. 

Perhaps in death when the dust 
is dust, we will be forever 
this undecipherable root, 
from which will grow forever, 
serene or horrible, 
our solitary heaven or hell. 

-Jorge Luis Borges 
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1. Honolulu, Hawaii — An 

inmate serving time in a private 
prison in Arizona has filed a 
lawsuit over the prison system’s 
policy requiring all mail to and 
from inmates to be written in 
English, The Honolulu Star-Ad- 
vertiser reports. The English-on- 
ly mail policy prohibits prison- 
ers from receiving letters written 
in Hawaiian and unduly burdens 
communications between fami- 
lies and their loved ones behind 
bars, the lawsuit claims. 

2. Maryland — As the state 
eliminates mandatory minimum 
sentences for nonviolent drug 
offenders, beginning October 
2017, about 1,600 inmates will 
become eligible for release, The 
Washington Post reports. Hun- 
dreds of nonviolent offenders 
who have been given long sen- 
tences over the past three de- 
cades will be allowed to appeal 
to a judge to have their sentenc- 
es reduced. 

3. Iowa — The state’s high 
court ruled in a split decision 
that sentencing juveniles to 
life in prison without parole 
is unconstitutional because it 
amounts to cruel and unusual 
punishment. Justice Brent Ap- 
pel wrote that juvenile character 
is “a work in progress” and that 
courts should not preclude the 
chance for juvenile offenders to 
be released for good behavior 
by parole boards after they have 
fully matured. 

4. Brooklyn , NY — A federal 
judge says sentencing courts 
should pay closer attention to 
the effect upon a person’s life 
when they are sent to prison. 
The judge believes the collat- 
eral consequence of having a 
felony conviction is punishment 
enough. So, sending a person to 


prison instead of giving them 
probation has “no useful func- 
tion other than to further punish 
criminal defendants after they 
have completed their court im- 
posed sentences,” The New York 
Times reports. 

5. Washington, DC — Presi- 
dent Obama commuted the 
prison terms of another 42 fed- 
eral felons in an effort to over- 
haul the nation’s sentencing 
laws for drug related crimes, the 
Washington Examiner reports. 
Obama already had commuted 
348 sentences, which is more 
than any other president. The 
closest were Presidents Clinton 
and Nixon, with 61 and 60, re- 


spectively. 

6. Oklahoma City, Okla. — 

Community leaders and or- 
ganizations across the state 
submitted more than 220,000 
signatures, more than the 65,000 
necessary, for a November bal- 
lot initiative that would reclas- 
sify as misdemeanors instead 
of felonies some low-level of- 
fenses, such as drug possession 
and some property offenses of 
less than $1,000. 

7. New Haven, Conn. — Ten 
years after Reginald Dwayne 
Betts was released from prison, 
he graduated from Yale Law 
School. While Betts was in pris- 
on, he realized he wasn’t being 


given all his time credits and 
he didn’t know how to properly 
apply for them, the New Haven 
Register reports. “I didn’t do it 
because I wanted to be a law- 
yer,” he said in the article. “I did 
it because I didn’t want to be in 
another situation where I didn’t 
know the answers to questions 
that affected my life.” 

8. University of South Caro- 
lina, SC — Nearly half of Black 
males and almost 40 percent of 
White males in the U.S. are ar- 
rested by age 23, which can hurt 
their ability to find work, go to 
school and participate fully in 
their communities. A new study 
in the journal Crime & Delin- 


quency provides the first con- 
temporary findings on how the 
risk of arrest varies across race 
and gender, says lead author of 
the study criminology professor 
Robert Brame. The study is an 
analysis of national survey data 
from 1997 to 2008 of teenag- 
ers and young adults and their 
arrest histories, which run the 
gamut from truancy and under- 
age drinking to more serious 
and violent offenses. The study 
excludes arrests for minor traffic 
violations. 

9. Philadelphia, PA. — More 
than 40 police officers have been 
awarded commendations since 
December for resolving conflicts 
“without shooting, clubbing or 
otherwise using maximum force 
against anyone,” The Associated 
Press reports. The Los Ange- 
les Police Department recently 
created a Preservation of Life 
award. And later this year, the 
U.S. Justice Department’s new 
Community Policing Awards 
will recognize officers who pre- 
vent tense situations from spin- 
ning out of control. 

10. Washington, D.C. — The 
U.S. Supreme Court rejected a 
broad constitutional challenge 
from Louisiana asking whether 
the death penalty violates the 
Constitution. The high court, on 
the same day, May 30, reversed 
a death sentence in Arizona, The 
New York Times reports. In the 
case from Louisiana, the court 
turned down the appeal without 
comment. In the Arizona case, 
the court reversed a death sen- 
tence in an unsigned opinion, 
saying the jury had not been told 
an important fact: that the only 
alternative to a death sentence 
was life without the possibility 
of parole. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 



Across 

1. “Kiss from a Rose” singer 

5. New CDCR Press 
Secretary Waters 

10. Johnny Cash’s cover 
of Nine Inch Nail song 

14. Reid of “American Pie” 

15. June’s story about peace 
summit organization 

16. Awards given for Off- 
Broadway plays 

17. Lormer US Attorney 
General Holder 

18. Candy Now and 

19. Term for exercises within 
a set 

20. “Light Song” singer 
Rachel 

22. Actors Norton and 
James Olmos 

24. Abbreviation for chemical 
element 18 

25. Spielberg movie about 
an alien 

26. Comedic Shakespeare 
play performed at SQ 

33. Rock band Against 

the Machine 

35. Kristen Stewart movie 

“American ” 

36. Brother of actor 
Luke Wilson 

39. Agency that advocates for 
prisoners’ phone and 
visitation rights (Abbrev.) 

40. Inmates’ cell toiletry 
necessity (Abbrev.) 

41. Every inmate is issued 


this card 

42. Hospital department for 
extreme emergencies 
(Abbrev.) 

43. PBS show “The of a 

Chef” 

45. Macabre: Trench 

term for dance of death 

47. Young person who is 
insolent (Slang) 

48. Event at SQ which unites 
fathers and children 

51. As a cry of pain 

52. Abbreviation for chemical 
element 49 

53. Prison friends 
(Prison Slang) 

58. Distinguished behaviors 

63. Lluids from urine used to 
make plastics or 
adhesives 

64. Toxin found in castor 
beans 

66. Trench for a female friend 

67. Hunter’s target 

68. Pleasant smelly odor 

69. Book “Of and Men” 

70. Important Mafia leaders 

71. June’s issue profile of 

Photography Poor 

72. College and Town in 
Berkshire, England 

Down 

1. SQ program tackling 
sex-trafficking (Abbrev.) 

2. Jason Lee’s Pox TV show 

“My name is 

3. A melody in an opera 


4. Enzyme in milk splitting 
lactose 

5. Larewell in Latin 

6. ‘80s African-American 
supermodel 

7. SQN Column Kid 

Speaks 

8. Swiss abstract painter 
Paul (1879-1940) 

9. Prison exercise area 

10. SNL alum Sans 

11. Car sharing service 

12. Comic book movie 
starring Jeff Bridges and 
Ryan Reynolds 

13. Nicholas Cage movie 

“Guarding ” 

21. To subject a severe test 

23. TV personality Pee- 

Herman 

26. Most prison 
population are 

27. To exceed or surpass 

28. 1 st letter of the Jewish 
alphabet 

29. Rank above Sergeant 
(Abbrev.) 

30. “The Luck of the ” 

31. Actress Strickland of 
“Private Practice” 

32. MLB Team Minnesota 

33. Odometer’s measurement 
(Abbrev.) 

34. Community of all Eastern 
Asian countries (Abbrev.) 

37. Environment or habitat 

38. A bolt’s mate 

44. Tall Himalayan trees 


46. Abbreviation for a 
division in Canada 
including Yellowknife?? 

47. Lamily name 

49. “It takes ” 

50. An inmate’s storage 
receptacle 

53. “Ant-Man” Paul 

54. Cookie that comes in 
double and triple stuffed 

55. To think; imagine 

56. Hmong movie starring 
Clint Eastwood 

Torino” 

57. Apple’s IPhone helper 

58. An actor who performs 
with gestures and actions 

59. Slang for obsessive 
orderly, stingy, 

or stubborn 


LAST MONTH’S ANSWERS 



60. Transmit by radio waves 

61. Lederal drug charges, e.g. 

62. “As On TV ” 

65. Any of a series of teeth on 
the rim of a wheel 
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Sistema de Fianza Necesita Reforma 


Por Noel Scott 

El sistema de fianzas que 
mantiene encarcelados a gente 
de escasos recursos economi- 
cos injustamente, necesita una 
reforma, de acuerdo a Cantil- 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The United States has be- 
come increasingly punitive, 
according to a Pew Charitable 
Trusts 2016 study. 

“As measured by the pun- 
ishment rate, the U.S. became 
165 percent more punitive from 
1983 to 2013,” reported the Pew 
study, “The Punishment Rate.” 

The increase in imprison- 
ment over a 30-year period 
was the result of an increase in 
criminal penalties, measures 
that sent more offenders to 
prison with lengthier sentenc- 
es, the study indicated. 

The National Research Coun- 
cil’s 2014 report concluded that 
“statutes mandating lengthy 
prison sentences cannot be jus- 
tified on the basis of their effec- 
tiveness in preventing crime,” 
the study cited. 


Sakauye Tani Jefe de Justicia 
en California. 

“No deberiamos penalizar 
a la gente de escasos recursos 
economicos unicamente por 
ser pobres”, comento Cantil- 
Sakauye en su discurso anual 


“Many experts also argue 
that the increase in impris- 
onment has reached a point 
of diminishing or even nega- 
tive public safety returns,” the 
study pointed out. “At the same 
time, research shows that poli- 
cy choices - not crime rates - 
drive increased imprisonment.” 

The punishment rate ac- 
counts for the state’s prison 
population by factoring the 
imprisonment and crime rates 
to assess the relationship be- 
tween crime and punishment. 
The punishment rate is calcu- 
lated by the number of inmates 
sentenced to a year or more for 
felony offenses per 100,000 
residents of a jurisdiction, the 
study explained. 

“Analysis of punishment 
rates over time across jurisdic- 
tions make clear that the nation 
has become more punitive,” the 
study concluded. 


dirigido a la Legislatura de 
California. 

Esta fue la consecuencia del 
rechazo a una demanda judi- 
cial por la Juez del Distrito de 
los Estados Unidos, Ivonne 
Gonzalez Rogers, el 1 de Fe- 
brero en la Ciudad San Francis- 
co, contra el sistema de fianzas 
en efectivo, notifico The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

A partir de entonces, los de- 
mandantes han presentado una 
version mas concisa de sus de- 
mandas, la cual se enfoca al 


Por David B. Le 

Los Estados Unidos se han 
convertido en una nacion con 
altos niveles de encarcelamien- 
to, informa un estudio del Pew 
Charitable Trust. 

De 1983 al 2013 los Estados 
Unidos alcanzaron un nivel 
alto en sus sentencias con un 
165%, reporta un estudio efec- 
tuado por The Pew, acerca del 
Uso de Medidas Sobre el Indice 
de Castigo en las Prisiones Re- 
lacionadas con el Crimen. 

El incremento de personas 
encarceladas durante un 
periodo de 30 anos fue el 
resultado de castigos mas 
severos, medidas que enviaron 
a mas ofensores a las prisiones 


periodo donde la oficina del 
sheriff fija una fianza despues 
de un arresto, reporta The 
Chronicle. 

“Necesitamos mas program- 
as de liberacion antes de un 
juicio para establecer un bal- 
ance en la seguridad y evitar la 
necesidad de pagar una fianza”, 
comento The Chief Justice. El 
mantener a personas bajo fianza 
no solo es injusto sino tambien 
ineficaz para prevenir delitos. 

Cantil-Sakuye comento que 
ha nombrado a Martin Hoshi- 


con sentencias muy largas, 
indica el estudio. 

El reporte del Ayuntamiento 
Nacional de Investigacion del 
2014 concluyo que “Estatutos 
que ordenan condenas largas 
en la prision no pueden ser jus- 
tificados en base a su efectivi- 
dad para prevenir la delincuen- 
cia”, menciona The Pew. 

“Muchos expertos argu- 
mentan que el incremento en 
la poblacion de las prisiones 
a llegado al punto en que el 
incremento disminuira o ten- 
dra un impacto negativo en la 
seguridad publica”, el estudio 
senala. “Al mismo tiempo la 
investigacion demuestra que 
la eleccion de polizas lleva al 
aumento de encarcelamiento, y 


no, Director de administracion 
de las Cortes de California, 
para encabezar un estudio na- 
cional sobre los programas de 
fianzas. 

Actualmente, existen pro- 
gramas de liberacion en 12 
cortes locales que mantienen a 
los acusados bajo supervision, 
en vez de mantenerlos encar- 
celados hasta que tengan la po- 
sibilidad de pagar una fianza, 
reporta The Chronicle. 

-Traduccion Tare 
Beltranchuc y Marco Villa 


no los niveles de crimen” 

El nivel de castigo es respon- 
sable por la poblacion de la 
prision del estado al juntar el 
encarcelamiento y los niveles 
de castigo para evaluar la rel- 
acion entre delito y sancion. El 
nivel de castigo se calcula por 
el numero de presos senten- 
ciados por felonias, a un ano o 
mas por cada 100,000 residen- 
tes de una jurisdiccion, explica 
el estudio. 

“Un analisis sobre los niveles 
de castigo a traves de las ju- 
risdicciones explican de una 
manera clara que la nacion se 
ha convertido en un agente de 
castigo”, concluye el estudio. 

-Traduccion Tare 
Beltranchuc y Marco Villa 


United States Became 
More Punitive in Last 
Three Decades 

Analisis Sobre Niveles 
de Encarcelamiento 


TRUST Spanish Anger Management Graduation 
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TRUST - First Spanish anger management graduating class 


By Eddie Herena 
San Quentin News 
Photographer 

The first TRUST-sponsored 
Spanish-speaking anger man- 
agement graduation was held in 
San Quentin’s Catholic chapel. 
The ceremony is one of only a 
few programs exclusively dedi- 
cated to the Spanish speakers at 
San Quentin. 

The celebration was nothing 
like the average self-help gradu- 
ation that numerous groups put 
on within the walled city. There 
was no food, no drinks, and no 
deluge of musical performanc- 
es or acceptance speeches. In- 
stead, a soft, soothing prayer 
by retired probation officer (and 
outside sponsor and instructor) 
Erich Plate Montes filled the 
surrounding space as he and his 
co-instructor, Arnold Chaves, 
D. Ed., joined hands in circle 
fashion with their graduating 
class. 

The calm, quiet atmosphere 
created by the chapel’s vacant 
pews, an altar, and relief sculp- 
ture of Christ’s crucified body 

— symbols that normally con- 
tribute to the church’s serenity 

— was analogous to what the 
men learned during the 12- 
week course curriculum. 

The program was geared to 
help the men learn “acceptable 
ways of expressing anger by 
gaining a better understanding 
of self,” said Chaves. The men 
also learned “stress tips” like 
the “3-second rule,” a self-talk 
strategy designed to challenge 
a decision before an action. The 
program also focused on the 
importance of communicating 


and understanding “war words 
versus win words,” added 
Chaves. 

But the peace and tranquility 
that both the chapel and Mon- 
tes’ prayer provided at the cer- 
emony’s start was quickly filled 
with laughter and smiles as the 
men, both young and old from 
different parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, relished their accomplish- 
ments. 

Pablo Ramirez from Guer- 
rero, Mexico, who is currently 
serving a 34-to-life sentence 
for attempted murder, said, “I 
learned that there are four dif- 
ferent styles of communica- 
tion: aggressive, assertive, pas- 
sive and passive-aggressive. I 
was passive. I let people walk 
all over me. I held in my feel- 


ings until one day, I exploded.” 
Ramirez finished by saying, 
“Through the program I now 
better understand what caused 
me to commit the crime that led 
me to prison.” 

Toward the ceremony’s end, 
Chaves reminded the men of the 
importance of effective com- 
munication and said, “Remem- 
ber the story of the little girl and 
her father.” As it was told, a girl 
had two big, shiny red apples 
that her little hands could bare- 
ly manage. Her father asked for 
one and before she gave one 
over, she bit into both, where- 
upon she was quickly criticized 
for being a greedy spoiled brat. 
Turns out, all she wanted was 
to give her father the sweetest 
one. Effective communication 


is key and an important concept 
the 19 graduates learned in the 
program. 

Graduate Manuel Murillo 
has spent 30 years behind Cali- 
fornia prison walls — the last 
three at San Quentin. During 
these three years, he has been 
involved in more programs at 
San Quentin than he was able to 
during the 27 years he spent at 
other prisons. And yet, though 
he learned much through the 12- 
week process, he thinks there’s 
still a problem. “There are a 
limited number of programs of- 
fered to the Spanish-speaking 
community,” Murillo said. “I 
learned enough English to get 
involved in other programs, but 
the rest of the Spanish speakers 
are left out.” 


There’s no doubt that the pro- 
gram was a tremendous help to 
the graduating men. But given 
the considerable percentage of 
the prison population whose 
first language is not English, the 
shortage of programs for them 
creates great difficulty when 
they have to face the Board of 
Prison Terms with little to no 
self-help programming. 

These 19 graduates were 
“hungry to learn” said Chaves. 
And they gained the tools to 
“process anger before anger 
turns violent,” added Miguel 
Saldana, another incarcerated 
graduate striving to be a better 
person and ultimately, a freed 
one, in a pro-programming in- 
stitution that has yet to break 
the language barrier. 
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Men Graduate from Seminary School 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary (GGBTS) 
graduated 14 spiritually com- 
mitted men in San Quentin on 
June 10. 

The seminary provides educa- 
tional and ministry experience 
to prisoners under its contextu- 
alized leadership development 
(CLD) courses. 

“When you talk about the gos- 
pel you talk about God,” said 
Seminary President Dr. Jeff Iorg. 
“I am proud of these men. Hear- 
ing their life stories and how the 
program impacted them, I can 
see the effects of their leadership 
inside and outside of prison.” 

Nine men earned diplomas in 
Christian Ministries, and four 
earned advanced diplomas in 
theology. 

“I enjoyed the spiritual lead- 
ership formation class,” said 
Antoine Watie, theology gradu- 


ate. “It teaches you to be close to 
God but not to get too far from 
the people. It showed me what 
God really wanted me to be and 
my identity in Christ.” 

At the graduation, Watie gave 
a powerful sermon in front of a 
large crowd and eight of his fam- 
ily members. 

“I knew he had a special gift,” 
said Mae Thompson, Watie ’s 
grandmother. “I love that he has 
reached this point in life. Now 
he can direct the family into the 
Lord.” 

La Quita Germany, Watie’s fi- 
ancee, added, “I like to see his 
progress; he used his time to turn 
a negative into a positive. He let 
his light shine wherever he goes, 
trying to bring people to Christ.” 

Ferrari Moody also received 
his diploma in theology and fired 
up the guests with his moving 
words of devotion. 

“The classes prepared me for 
the ministry and to be a part of 
an organized church,” Moody 


said. “If need be, it afforded me 
the tools to start my own. I thank 
Mother Jay (San Quentin Prot- 
estant Chaplain Mardi Jackson) 
for allowing us to exercise our 
spiritual gifts in the chapel. That 
allows us to gain confidence and 
implement what we learned. 

“Having my wife witness me 
graduate was major,” Moody 
added. “She had the chance to 
see my transformation, and that 
gave me a lot of joy.” 

Derrick Holloway and Sun- 
shine Prado addressed the guests 
and received their diplomas in 
Christian Ministries. 

“It feels good for my mother 
to see me in this light,” Hollo- 
way said. “When I was a kid she 
used to rub blessed oil on me; I 
thought she was crazy, because I 
had my own agenda in life. Now 
I’m on God’s agenda. I want to 
be a church planter and reach 
people who don’t know about Je- 
sus or the church.” 

Prado added, “I’m going to get 


involved in addiction recovery 
ministries. That’s what God has 
put on my heart. Having been 
an addict myself, I understand 
the effect it puts on a family. 
Now I can encourage people to 
seek help through God’s word. I 
would like to give honor to my 
mother Sister Betha.” 

Billie Prado came to witness 
her husband’s transformation. 

“I never thought I would be a 
preacher’s wife,” she said. “But 
here I am. I’m really proud of 
him.” 

Chaplain Jackson awarded a 
Certificate of Appreciation to 
Rev. Don Beall, GGBTS CLD 
National Director, his wife Reta 
Beall; and Dr. Iorg for their work 
in the program. 

Don Beall is retiring after 10 
years. 

“It’s not about the color of 
your skin or your background,” 
Beall said. “It’s about walking 
with a changed life, and we re- 
ceived as much from these men 


as we gave.” 

The San Quentin Garden Cha- 
pel Praise Team had everyone 
on their feet singing along and 
swaying to songs like “Crown 
Him with Many Crowns,” 
“Amazing Grace” and “Nobody 
Greater.” 

The CLD instructors led with 
prayers and gave inspirational 
words for the graduates. 

“It’s a blessing to see these 
men’s hard work, that can take 
them beyond this process,” 
said Rev. Miguel Rodriguez, 
CLD Director. “They have spe- 
cial training that can lead them 
throughout their lives.” 

Dr. Brice Butler, Pastor of 
Tiburon Baptist Church, added, 
“Keeping your eyes fixed on 
Jesus will give you perception in 
any season of life.” 

Reta Beall closed the ceremo- 
ny with words of wisdom. 

“Keep studying,” she said. 
“Don’t let the diploma stop you 
from learning.” 


Seventeen Inmates Graduate From Alliance for Change 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

After taking classes four 
days a week for three and a 
half months, 17 men inside San 
Quentin completed the Alli- 
ance for Change Social Justice 
Group. 

For Isaac Rubio Flores, who 
spent 18 years in security hous- 
ing units (SHU) it is the first 
self-help group he’s ever had a 
chance to complete. 

“It’s uncomfortable for me 
still (being around) people,” 
said Flores. “I go into the corner 
and keep people in front of me. 
(Alliance for Change) helped me 
work on my social skills.” 

Alliance for Change teaches 
the different types of justice, 
like restorative justice and dis- 
tributive justice. 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Needless deaths have hap- 
pened in jails because of a 
broken healthcare system, ac- 
cording to a CBS News investi- 
gation. 

One of the nation’s largest 
healthcare providers for county 
jails, Advanced Correctional 
Healthcare (ACH), is fighting 
multiple lawsuits. The company 
serves 255 correctional facili- 
ties in 17 states, said Jeff Glor 
for CBS News. 

Dante Wilson, 39, was in a 
Wisconsin jail for a child sup- 
port violation. He complained 
of chest pains. The jail nurse 
thought he had heartburn and 
gave him two Turns. Less than 
an hour later, Wilson asked for 
help again. “Relax,” was the 
nurse’s advice. Soon after, Wil- 
son died of a heart attack. 

The nurse told a detective: 
“Yeah, we don’t wanna drag it 
out, s— t happens.” The nurse 
was fired. She worked for ACH. 

“Dante Wilson’s death was 
not unique. We found ACH 
settled at least six lawsuits 
with families whose relatives 
died from preventable causes. 


Alliance teaches parolees 
more than how not to recidivate, 
including how “to make positive 
contributions to society to cre- 
ate a just society,” said sponsor 
Karen Lovaas, a professor at 
San Francisco State University. 

“Everyone who has graduated 
from this program and left has 
flourished,” added Lovaas. “I 
have not heard of anyone com- 
ing back behind bars.” 

For Flores, completing Al- 
liance is his first step toward a 
chance to leave prison since his 
incarceration at age 17. He has 
been denied parole since 1996. 
He says the reasons given were 
lack of insight and not taking 
self-help groups. However, no 
self-help was available to him in 
the SHU. 

Flores said a hunger strike led 
to his release from SHU and to 


Like Wilson, the inmates were 
charged with non-violent of- 
fenses,” reported CBS News in 
April. 

Danny Ray Burden, a diabet- 
ic accused of insurance fraud, 
asked for insulin, but never got 
it and collapsed, a police inves- 
tigation showed. 

“He didn’t deserve a death 
sentence at Grant County jail,” 
said his brother, Mark Burden, 
a retired Kentucky state police 
detective. 

The investigation found that 
Burden should have been sent 
straight to the hospital just next 
door. 

Some might say inmates can’t 
expect the best possible health- 
care coverage, but Mark Burden 
disagrees. “I think that if you 
go to jail and you got a medi- 
cal condition, like my brother 
... you should be checked out 
by a physician at any hospital,” 
he said. 

Six weeks before Danny Ray 
died, the U.S. Department of 
Justice sent a letter to the jail 
warning, “Unqualified staff are 
serving as gatekeepers to medi- 
cal care.” 

“ACH would not talk to CBS 
News on camera, but they told 


Salinas Valley State Prison. He 
couldn’t get into any self-help 
groups during his time there, so 
he asked to be transferred to San 
Quentin and arrived in March 
2016. 

“I heard they have the most 
and best self-help groups; that’s 
why I wanted to come here,” 
said Flores, adding that he’d 
waived his last parole hearing to 
take groups first. 

Flores graduated with many 
men who also had no prior as- 
sociations. They were: Anthony 
Wayne Williams, Ronald Bruce 
Carter, Gregory Miller, Joseph 
Krauter, Tommy Lee Wickerd, 
Christopher Gallo, Allan S. 
Bennett, Edward Gentry, Mar- 
cus Henderson, Robert Louis 
Tolbert , Le Lam, Amir Sha- 
bazz, Troy Allen Smith, Marcus 
Eduardo Landeras, Oscar Jer- 


us, ‘Staffing decisions are dic- 
tated by local jail administra- 
tion,”’ the news program stated. 

Problems with ACH medical 
staff extend beyond Kentucky, 
the broadcast reported. A nurse 
in Tennessee was convicted of 
covering up his failure to take 
an inmate’s vital signs. The in- 
mate died of a drug and alcohol 
overdose, reported CBS News. 

Another inmate died from a 
bleeding ulcer in Ohio, where 
the medical examiner conclud- 
ed the “need for urgent medical 
intervention” would have been 
obvious to anyone. 

In one Alabama jail, three 
wrongful death lawsuits are 
pending - including one by the 
family of a 19-year-old accused 
of shoplifting. He was found 
naked with gangrene in his leg, 
reported CBS News. 

ACH claims they provide 
better healthcare than inmates 
would receive outside of jail, 
and at a competitive price. But 
Mark Burden commented, “At 
the expense of someone’s life— 
at the expense of my brother’s 
life.” 

ACH lost its contract with the 
jail where Danny Ray Burden 
died, reported CBS News. 


emy Arana and Dan Cooper. 

“We came from so many dif- 
ferent patterns of people that 
the group really united us ... It 
formed a tapestry,” said Krauter. 

That tapestry included former 
Alliance graduates. 

“People who inspire me 
are Charlie Spence and Chris 
Deragon,” Miller said of his 
mentors. 

Each graduate came to the po- 
dium in the ARC trailer on the 
Lower Yard and expressed what 
the group meant to them and 
said something about the next 
man up to receive his certificate. 

Williams said, “I did most of 
my time in level threes. I’d never 
been in a group before and now I 
know what self-help is. And boy 
do we need self-help.” 

Gala said, “Everybody on the 
same path with me is my broth- 
er, no matter what race you are.” 

Gentry said, “I learned to un- 
derstand that a voice is impor- 
tant. Instead of sitting back let- 
ting things happen, I got a voice 
and my voice matters.” 

Arana said, “I thank you for 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

JPay is now offering free 
learning software for owners of 
JPay tablets. 

Learning Equality can be ac- 
cessed by JPay’s KA Lite, an 
open source offline software 
pipeline to correctional facili- 
ties. San Quentin inmates cur- 
rently can buy tablets that allow 
them to read books and play 
games, but cannot access JPay’s 
pipeline. 

Prisoners with pipeline ac- 
cess can search and download 
thousands of instructional and 
educational videos free, JPay re- 
ported in a Feb. 24 news release. 
Facility-approved content is part 
of JPay’s education initiative, 
led by Lantern, the JPay-built 
education platform. 

“We designed KA Lite for 
anyone who lacks access to 


believing in us, Lovaas.” 

Lovaas took the podium 
last. She said, “The Alliance 
for Change social justice class 
should not end today... we should 
keep walking.” 

Sponsor Mana Jaundoo said, 
“This graduation had a lot more 
meaning. It rejuvenated me 
to want to continue to do this 
with all things Alliance is going 
through.” 

Volunteer Lindsey French, a 
San Francisco University gradu- 
ate, says she got involved in Al- 
liance for Change after taking 
former sponsor Kim Richman’s 
criminology class. 

“We took a tour and saw we 
are putting people in prison and 
we aren’t giving them a real way 
to get out — so it is our respon- 
sibility as citizens. I wanted to 
do my part in helping with this 
process,” she said. 

Alliance President Isaiah 
“Raheem” Thompson-Bonilla 
congratulated the class and 
said, “You are now members of 
a growing family of members 
who are connected.” 


high-quality education resourc- 
es, including inmates who might 
benefit the most from what we 
regard as a universal right,” 
said Elizabeth Vu of Learning 
Equality. 

More than 325,000 KA Lite 
videos have been downloaded 
at 50 facilities, the company re- 
ported. Inmates download con- 
tent onto their JPay tablets, and 
are able to learn at their own 
pace and on their own time. 

“KA Lite’s unique offline 
model gives facilities the peace 
of mind of security and provides 
inmates with educational re- 
sources that were previously in- 
accessible. The goal is to reduce 
recidivism; education can do 
that,” reported JPay CEO Ryan 
Sapiro. 

JPay services and products 
include money transfer, tablets, 
email, video communication, 
education, games and music. 


Jail Healthcare Causes Needless Deaths 


Free Learning Software 
For JPay Tablets 
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The Love Between a Boy and His Dog 


Book Review 



Courtesy of Tommy Winfrey 

Buggsy 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Ever since I’ve known Tommy 
Winfrey, he’s been an inspiring 
and honest teller of tales. His 
storytelling abilities were ac- 
knowledged when he won first 
prize in the Memoir Category 
of the 2016 PEN prison writing 
contest. 

Stray is a classic story about 
the love a boy has for his dog. 

Buggsy was there in the morn- 
ing just looking at me when I 
woke up. He had made his bed 
next to me. His little body lay 
there stretched out and fragile. 
He looked me in the eyes as I 
opened mine, scooted closer to 
me, and licked my face. There 
was something comforting about 


that. From that moment on, we 
became inseparable. 

Winfrey enrolled in a college 
class last summer and his in- 
structor, Andrew Maynard, had 
the opportunity to workshop the 
story. 

“The heart of Stray exists in 
the surprising yet heartbreaking 
moments when Tommy begins 
to realize that he will never 
be fit to take care of his friend 
until he learns to care for 
himself,” Maynard said. “This 
moment never comes, but the 
care and craft exposed in this 
essay reveals a writer who, in 


retrospect, has learned to take 
care of his readers with a story 
refreshingly raw and realized.” 

Stray is more than just a clas- 
sic tale when it reflects deeply 
upon Winfrey’s inner struggles 
with drug addiction, driving 
him away from his true self and 
into someone able to commit the 
most heinous of crimes, murder. 

Buggsy could no longer stand 
the smell of meth, and anytime 
someone besides me had meth 
on them he would growl at them. 
Whenever I would smoke the 
stuff he would just look at me, 
and I imagined it bothered him, 


but he never let me see 
that judgment. 

After Winfrey com- 
mits the murder for 
which he is currently 
incarcerated, the dog’s 
response is profound. 

What I liked most 
about this story is how 
Winfrey was able to 
describe his discon- 
nect from his fam- 
ily and the rest of the 
world and how that 
played into his rela- 
tionship with and love 
for Buggsy, the one being he felt 
close to. 

Winfrey’s storytelling has al- 
ways captured me, beginning 
with The Things I Peed On. This 
funny story about Winfrey’s 


bonding with his father also is a 
thoughtful story about relation- 
ships. 

Both stories are available 
upon request. Your comments 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Looking Back at the Last Five Years 


By Angelo Falcone 
Journalism Guild Writer 

“Asked on the Line” or 
AOTL, has reached its five- 
year milestone. In March 
2011, the editors of the San 
Quentin News ( SQN ) decided 
to start a regular column to 
collect and share the thoughts, 
opinions, and memories of the 
residents inside San Quentin. 
Editors appointed a member 
of the Journalism Guild to 
write the column and the first 


article, about Cinco de Mayo, 
was published in May 2011. 
Over 60 articles later, “Asked 
on the Line” is still acquaint- 
ing readers with the “men in 
blue” at San Quentin. 

Today, the San Quentin 
News is an award-winning pe- 
riodical read in dozens of U.S. 
correctional institutions as 
well as online by fans and fol- 
lowers. In addition to report- 
ing on events inside this insti- 
tution, SQN reports on state, 
national, and world-wide is- 


• July is the fourth of seven months in a year with 
thirty-one (31) days. This year, July has five 
Sundays, five Fridays, and five Saturdays. 

• Independence Day is on Monday, July 4. 

• For the Christian community, the Memorial of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel is on Saturday, July 
16; the Memorial of Saint Mary Magdalene is 
on Friday, July 22; and the Memorial for Saints 
Joachim and Anne — parents of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary — is on Tuesday, July 26. 

• For members of the Muslim Community, Eid 
al-Fitr begins at sundown on Wednesday, July 
6. 

• There are two astrological signs in July: Cancer, 
the sign of the Crab (June 22 to July 22) and 
Leo, the sign of the Lion (July 23 to August 22 

• The July birthstone is the Ruby. 


California Bail System 
Penalizes the Poor 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The bail system that unfairly 
keeps poor people locked up 
needs reform, according to 
California Chief Justice Tani 
Cantil-Sakauye. 

“We must not penalize the 
poor for being poor,” Cantil- 
Sakauye said in her annual 
State of the Judiciary address 
to the California Legislature. 

This follows the dismissal of 
a lawsuit challenging the cash 
bail system in San Francisco on 
Feb. 1 by U.S. District Judge 
Yvonne Gonzalez Rogers, the 
San Francisco Chronicle not- 
ed. 

The plaintiffs have since 
filed a narrower version of their 
lawsuit that focuses on the pe- 


riod just after arrest when the 
sheriff’s office sets bail, report- 
ed the Chronicle. 

“We need more pretrial re- 
lease programs to balance 
safety against the need to post 
bail,” the chief justice said. 
Holding people on bail may be 
both unfair to the poor and in- 
effective at preventing crime, 
she added. 

She said she has appointed 
Martin Hoshino, the adminis- 
trative director of the Califor- 
nia courts, to head a national 
task force to study the bail-set- 
ting program. 

At present, there are release 
programs in 12 local courts 
that place defendants under su- 
pervision, rather than holding 
them until they can post bail 
reported the Chronicle. 


Asked On The Line 


sues that impact prisoners ev- 
erywhere. 

However, no column cap- 
tures the honest and tender 
memories of the mainlin- 
ers more than “Asked on the 
Line.” 

How would men — with 
no social media addictions or 
smartphone obsessions, sepa- 
rated from the unconditional 
love of parents or children — 
define love? How do they ex- 
press love? Go online and read 
any February AOTL articles. 

What advice would adults 
give to a younger version of 
themselves if they could go 
back in time? Would the young 
person listen to the wisdom of 
the future? Check out the 2015 
January AOTL. 


Would people pay an addi- 
tional 30 percent for fast food 
to donate money to charity? 
The men at San Quentin do 
this every other month. Read 
the 2015 March AOTL. 

If time and resources were 
not an issue, what career paths 
would people take? The April 
2014 and September 2015 
AOTL articles will amaze 
you. 

Are men a reflection of 
their mothers or of the women 
that raised them? Do those 
with fathers or father figures 
love their male role models? 
Read any May AOTL and June 
AOTL for a type of sweet sin- 
cerity uncommon in today’s 
frigid social media blogs. 

Do men behind bars still 


feel patriotic? Do they love 
their country? Read the 2015 
July AOTL for how men cel- 
ebrated the Fourth of July. 

How would men, paying 
their dues to society, feel 
about a prison guard who 
saved an inmate’s life? Their 
responses will change the way 
you feel about prisoners. Read 
the 2014 August AOTL. 

Prisoners do feel remorse 
and they do want to change. 
Read the October 2014 AOTL 
or the January 2015 AOTL. 

Are the men on the mainline 
grateful? Read any November 
AOTL articles and you too 
will count your blessings. 

Do the winter holidays 
still warm hearts behind cold 
concrete settings? Read any 
December AOTL articles. 

Online “Asked On The 
Line” articles go back as far 
as May 2011. Feel free to com- 
ment on our Facebook page. 


New Executive Body is Confirmed 


MAC Corner 


After two elections, there 
are many new faces within 
the Men’s Advisory Council 
(MAC), and recently, new con- 
firmations to the Executive 
Body took place. 

New arrivals to the mainline 
have been asking, “Who are 
the MAC Representatives at 
San Quentin?” 

After MAC elections in 
December 2015 and March 
2016, there are now 17 elected 
MAC Representatives working 
in 18 Subcommittees. Eleven 
men volunteer their time to 
make up the General Body of 
Representatives and six men 
make up the Executive Body 
that includes three assigned 
positions. 

General Body representa- 
tives are elected by the inmate 
population and Executive 
Body members are confirmed 
by a vote of all MAC Repre- 
sentatives. 

The following men make 
up the Executive Body: 
S.W. Johnson, Sr. — Execu- 
tive Chairman, A. Alvarez — 
Vice-chairman, M. Nguy- 
en — Executive Secretary, D. 
Hill — Parliamentarian, W. 
Thompson — H-Unit Senior 
Advisor, and N. Bucci — Ser- 


geant at Arms. Only the chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and sec- 
retary positions are considered 
job assignments. 

Executive Body members 
receive, organize, and docu- 
ment issues that affect the in- 
mate population and discuss 
them in monthly or quarterly 
meetings with Captains, Man- 
agers, Associate Wardens, 
the Appeals Coordinator, the 
Chief Medical Executive, the 
Chief Deputy Warden and/or 
the Warden. 

General Body Representa- 
tives are: A. Alto, J. Vieyra, 
W. Goodman, W. Tolbert, W. 
Anderson, B. Shipp, F. Toale- 
pai, M. Lanear, D. Lewis, J. 
Murray and T. Bryant. 

General Body representa- 
tives receive and document 
issues that affect the mainline 
population and discuss them 
in monthly or quarterly meet- 
ings with Correctional Offi- 
cers, Sergeants, Lieutenants, 
Captains, Institutional Staff, 
Supervisors, and Managers. 
Continuous or ongoing issues 


not resolved at the General 
Body level are normally for- 
warded to the Executive Body 
for review. 

Every MAC representative 
must chair or serve in a Sub- 
committee. Subcommittee as- 
signments are as follows: 

J. Vieyra — Canteen, F. 
Toalepai — Education, W. 

Goodman and B. Shipp — Food 
Services for North and West 
Block, A. Alvarez — Health 
Care and Mail, A. Alto — 
Inmate Movies, N. Bucci — 
North Block, W. Anderson — 
R&R, D. Hill — Recreation 
events, S.W. Johnson, Sr. — 
Visiting, W. Tolbert — West 
Block, M. Lanear — H-Unit 
Canteen, T. Bryant — H-Unit 
Education, J. Murray — H-Unit 
R&R, and W. Thompson — H- 
Unit Health Care, H-Unit 
Laundry, H-Unit Recreation, 
and H-Unit Visiting. At the 
discretion of the Subcommittee 
chair, non-elected inmates 
may volunteer and assist MAC 
representatives. 

- Angelo Falcone 
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Super Bowl Champion Visits State Prison 



Photo by Sam Hearnes 

Brendon Ayanbadejo, Johnnie Mendoza and David Silva 


By Rahsaan Thomas and 
Juan Haines 

Brendon Ayanbadejo, a 2012 
Super Bowl champion with the 
Baltimore Ravens, ventured 
into a prison for the first time, 
and no guards were around to 
protect him. 

“When I got here, the single 
biggest thing I saw was all those 
classrooms, no guards, every- 
body walking with their books, 
you guys smiling,” Ayanbadejo 
said about his impression of 
seeing men going to self-help 
programs inside San Quentin 
State Prison. “It’s amazing you 
guys are doing what you’re do- 
ing.” 

Ayanbadejo came as the guest 
speaker at a Freeman Capital Fi- 
nancial Literacy class taught by 
co-founder Curtis “Wall Street” 
Carroll, who is incarcerated. 

Carroll preaches anyone can 
learn financial literacy. 

“People think financial lit- 
eracy is a skill set, but it isn’t. 
It’s management, and if you can 
manage time, you can manage 
money,” said Carroll. 

Freeman Capital classes are 
held in an unassuming build- 
ing, obscured by a baseball 
scoreboard, on the prison’s 
Lower Yard. Ayanbadejo and 
Carroll sat in front of more than 
three dozen inmates and several 
community supporters of the 
program to have a conversation 
about successfully managing 
life. 

“Anything I can do to make 
a difference, I’m all in,” said 
Ayanbadejo. “I think there 
needs to be a reform because 


the U.S. has the highest prison 
population. You have countries 
with billions of people that don’t 
have so many people in prison. 
Why is that?” 

Ayanbadejo told the class 
what it took to overcome his 
struggles, starting with grow- 
ing up in the Chicago project 
without his father, who lived in 
Nigeria. 

“My reality was trying to get 
home safe and play my sports,” 
said Ayanbadejo. 

At 10 years old, his mother’s 
friend moved the family to 
Santa Cruz, which he describes 
as “going from gangbanging to 
granola.” 

His path to the NFL didn’t 
start at a university, and he 
wasn’t drafted. His first three 
NFL teams cut him. He was 26 


when he finally played as a Mi- 
ami Dolphin. However, he ex- 
celled in the league, becoming 
a three-time pro bowler, playing 
for the Ravens from 2008-2013 
and going to two Super Bowls. 

“You have to dedicate your- 
self to your craft every day. I 
saw the people around me, and 
I was willing to outwork, out- 
study and have a better attitude 
than them,” said Ayanbadejo 
about his keys to success. “I 
wanted to be great.” 

Ayanbadejo said greatness 
doesn’t last forever. He talked 
about how he planned for 
retirement by getting his 
master’s degree in business 
while still in the league. Then 
he invested in Orange-Theory 
Fitness franchise. He now owns 
13 fitness centers. 


“I think ... JJ Watt said, ‘Be- 
ing great is just a lease, but 
what’s next,”’ said Ayanbadejo. 

Prior to his presentation, 
Ayanbadejo called the inmates 
closer to him. He reached in his 
back pocket and pulled his 2012 
Super Bowl ring out of a small 
gray satchel. 

With widened eyes and huge 
smiles on, many San Francisco 
49er fans forgot that the Balti- 
more Ravens beat them in Su- 
per Bowl XLVII and posed for 
photos with the champion and 
his ring. 

“This ring just means that 
a goal was accomplishment. 
It’s not this ring; it’s what was 
achieved,” said Ayanbadejo. 
“You can take this away, and 
I’m still a Super Bowl champ.” 

After the presentation, 


Mathew “Ed” Ward, 39, said he 
learned, “When you do good, 
good comes back to you. Stay 
committed and don’t get dis- 
tracted.” 

Andrew Boivin, 20, said, “I 
think it was very motivational. 
He had a lot of insight. We can 
all learn something from his 
perseverance and apply it to our 
success.” 

According to Carroll, suc- 
cess breeds success, something 
he said he got from a person he 
calls his adopted father, Paul 
Blevins. 

Blevins, a hedge fund man- 
ager, cited Carroll’s reason that 
money issues lead to crime as 
his motivation for supporting 
Freeman Capital. 

“I think the financial lit- 
eracy class is invaluable,” said 
Blevins. “It is allowing people 
to think about concepts they 
wouldn’t think about, and it’s 
preparing men for financial in- 
dependence. Teaching them fi- 
nancial independence is going 
to help them avoid coming back 
to prison.” 

Ayanbadejo added, “You 
guys have time right now to 
make a change. It’s never too 
late to make a change. It takes 
time to learn. You have to come 
to it. You have to start banging 
down doors. There are a lot of 
people to help you grow.” 

Ayanbadejo was asked about 
hiring ex-felons. 

“We’re a new company,” he 
said. “That’s something we’ll 
take a look at,” he added, “If 
you can get a fitness certifica- 
tion, it’s something you could 
come to our company with.” 


Forty-Niner Rookies Tour San Quentin 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Forty-Niners and inmates at the Garden Plaza 


The San Francisco Forty- 
Niners took a tour inside San 
Quentin State Prison as part of 
its many programs to help rook- 
ies prepare for a successful life 
within and after the NFL. 

“Every rookie is here except 
two who are graduating from 
Oregon today,” said Earl Smith, 
a chaplain for the Niners and 
the Golden State Warriors. “All 
of them have to go through my 
class.” 

Former Niners act as mentors 
to the rookies. Three came 
along, including Jim Webb, who 
played from ’75 to ’80; Parys 
Haralson, a Niner for seven 
years; and Dennis Brown, a 
Niner from ’90-’98. 

Haralson said, “We’re helping 
them with their transition from 
college to the NFL. It’s a totally 
different life.” 

Haralson spoke about some of 


the programs the NFL offers, in- 
cluding helping men finish col- 
lege, learn how to sell real estate 
and self-help. Haralson says he’s 
getting his MBA next year. 

Webb said, “I want to see 
these guys succeed and not do 
stupid things.” 

Brown said, “These are about 
to be a bunch of young men with 
money in their pockets, facing 
many temptations.” 

Brown wants them to see the 
bigger picture. 

Incarcerated men Sam 
Hearnes, Joey Mason, David 
Silva and Clay Long opened the 
tour in front of a water fountain 
just inside the prison. Curtis 
“Wall Street” Carroll joined lat- 
er. They told the rookies about 
the realities of prison and their 
rehabilitation. 

Then the incarcerated 
men broke off in individual 


groups to dialogue with the 
rookies, including: Demetrius 
Cherry, Arizona State; Jered 
Bell, University of Colorado; 
Aaron Burbridge, Michigan 
State; Jason Fanaika, Utah; 
Wynton McManis, University 
of Memphis; John Lunsford, 
Liberty University in Virginia; 
Darren Lake, University of 
Alabama; Rashard Robinson, 
LSU; Fahn Cooper, Old 
Mississippi; and John Theus, 
University of Georgia. 

“It’s a good education for 
them to understand all aspects 
of culture and break down stig- 
mas,” said Crystal Heart, a Nin- 
ers staffer who’s been behind 
the scenes helping to organize 
tours and came for the first time. 
“Knowing the consequences of 
one choice can be life chang- 
ing.” 

Lunsford has visited other 
prisons before, but at San Quen- 
tin he experienced something 
entirely new. 

“They wouldn’t let us near any 
inmates (in a super max in Vir- 
ginia,)” said Lunsford. “This is 
how you really experience this.” 

From there, Public Informa- 
tion Officer Lt. Sam Robinson 
led the Niners around the prison, 
starting at the dungeon that used 
to serve as segregation. 

“Getting locked up in the 
1850s is bad news,” Franklin 
Smith, the son of Earl Smith, 
said after walking out of the 
dungeon. “The San Quentin of 
today shows there’s been a lot of 


changes, in that people are now 
being treated more humanely.” 

When the rookies went onto 
the Lower Yard it was bustling 
with activity. Men were running 
around the track. A basketball 
game between the SQ Warriors 
and the visiting Lincoln Hill 
team was in progress, as well 
as a baseball game between the 
visiting Santa Monica Suns and 
the SQ All Stars. 

Smith said he restarted the 
San Quentin baseball program 
in 1994 after a conversation with 
an incarcerated man sparked by 
seeing his baseball glove. That 
team was called the Pirates. 

“It took nine months to build 
the field,” said Smith. 

As the Niners walked the 
yard, Niners fans shouted out 
accolades, while Raiders fans 


heckled good naturedly. 

Next, the Niners went to 
North Block and saw the small 
cells two men share. 

“I don’t know how people 
like me can do it,” Cherry said. 
“That top bunk with the locker 
on top is really crowded.” 

Then it was on to cages used 
for the Death Row inmates’ 
yard. The tour ended at the hos- 
pital and with the rookies having 
new perspectives. 

“People inside the prison are 
just like us,” said Theus. “One 
bad decision can put you here. 
I have much more respect for 
(incarcerated people) than I had 
before.” 

Cooper said, “A lot of smart 
individuals gave us some real 
good advice.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Forty-Niners walking on SQ Upper Yard 
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Kings and Warriors Fall to the Green Team 
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Pat Lacey defending Kings’ Timothy Long 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The visiting Christian Sports 
Ministry “Green Team” swept 
the Warriors and Kings in 
a basketball double header. 
The Warriors lost their fourth 
straight game of the season 76- 
63. In the Kings’ game, Brion 
Krivoy, normally a bench-rider, 
led the Green Team from down 
20 to win 65-60. 

The day opened with a moment 
of silence for Muhammad 
Ali, the former heavyweight 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

It was a Friday the 13th mas- 
sacre. The visiting Diego Broth- 
ers softball team defeated the 
San Quentin Hardtimers 29-7. 

From the opening pitch, Diego 
Brother AJ Ferreira smacked a 
deep home run over the left field 
gate. The Brothers continued to 
put on a clinic throughout the 
game. 

“This is our sixth year coming 
in. I had a blast,” said JD Diego. 
“It’s like a family reunion, these 
are our brothers. We always feel 
the love here. It’s all about the 
vibe and we got to meet the new 
guys.” 

The Hardtimers revamped 
with a lot of young players get- 
ting some real game experience. 

“It was a difficult game,” said 
Hardtimer Cordiare McDonald 
of the May 13 game. “Everybody 
was still supportive of each oth- 
er. We need to show a little more 
dedication to the practice. At the 
end of the day, mistakes happen. 

“We are thankful for the 
chance to interact with the out- 
side team.” 

Nicholas Darrett, of the Hard- 
timers, added, “It was a chal- 
lenge. We are going to grow 
from it. We played a good team. 
We have to work hard for what 
we want and we will get every- 
thing we need.” 

The Diego Brothers scored 
four runs in the first inning, then 
batted around in the third and 
racked up seven runs to extend 
the lead 11-0. 

“We geared up for this,” said 
Sean “Captain” Morgan, of the 
Diego Brothers. “There were no 


champion who died the night 
before the June 4 game. 

Krivoy started the first game 
against the Warriors on the 
bench while former pro player 
Evan Fjeld went to work. Fjeld 
says he played pro overseas 
and in the D -league with 
Oklahoma City’s Tulsa team and 
in Maine. He scored 40 points 
including flushing down a dunk, 
showing why he’s known as the 
“Plumber” in San Quentin. 

The Warriors kept the game 
close, down 2 at 54-52 at the end 
of the third quarter. However, 


holes in our defense today. The 
Hardtimers were competitive 
and positive; they might need 
to bring some of the old guys 
back to give them more pop at 
bat. The younger guys do show 
promise.” 

The Diego Brothers put up 
four runs in the fourth, fifth and 
eighth, while scoring three in 
the sixth and ninth. 

The Hardtimers managed to 
score one in the fourth and sev- 
enth, two in the sixth and three 
in the eight. 

“We have to communicate 
more,” said Hardtimers assistant 
coach John “Ya Yah” Parrett. 
“We kept fighting to the end. It’s 
plenty of positives we can take 
from this game.” 

Dan White, Hardtimers Head 
Coach and sponsor added, “This 
is a teachable moment; we need 
to fine-tune some things. This 
is not brain surgery; it’s just a 
game. We will get our chemistry 
and rhythm together.” 

The Diego Brothers have been 


they had no answer for Fjeld. 

“I thought we played a whole 
lot better, but we still have 
to learn how to finish,” said 
Warrior Coach Daniel Wright. 

With 3:26 left in the game, 
the Warriors had a chance to 
close the gap at 65-61 but Green 
Team’s Chris Blees scored a 
layup, then grabbed the offense 
rebound on the other end. Fjeld 
scored, putting the Green Team 
up 73-61. 

With 39 seconds on the clock, 
Warrior Harry “ATL” Smith 
stole the ball, passed down court 
to Allan McIntosh who passed 
it to Anthony Ammons for the 
dunk, making the score 73-65. 

The Warriors fouled to stop 
the clock, and the Green Team 
finished from the free-throw 
line. 

Four Warriors finished 
with double figures, including 
McIntosh with 17 points and 12 
rebounds; Tevin Fournette with 
15 points and 11 rebounds; Dave 
Lee with 13 points, 5 rebounds, 3 
assists and 1 steal and Ammons 
with 12 points. 

Blees had 16 points and 6 
rebounds, and teammate Pat 
Lacey scored 12 points and 
grabbed 12 rebounds. 

For the Kings game, Fjeld 
left and Krivoy moved into the 
starting lineup. 

Krivoy missed his first six 


waiting for this day since the 
game was cancelled due to the 
Legionnaires’ disease outbreak 
last year. 

“We come to be a service to 
these guys,” said Alika Von 
Tempsky, of the Diego Broth- 
ers. “We all have things we need 
to overcome and fear is one of 
them - the fear of success or fear 
of failure. You got to keep tell- 
ing yourself, I can face every- 
thing and recover.” 

The May 13 game brought les- 
sons and frustration. 

“This is where the rubber 
meets the road,” said Hardtimer 
Jaun Arballo. “This is where 
you are tested. If you can’t han- 
dle frustration on the field, you 
won’t be able to handle it on the 
streets. We will unify and form 
one mind.” 

Diego Brothers Head Coach 
Phil Martino concluded, “We 
hope we set the bar for some- 
thing they can strive to. We care 
about everyone here; everybody 
matters to us.” 


shots, and the Kings were up 
50-31 with 4:08 left in the third 
quarter. Then Krivoy got hot. He 
dropped three out of four from 
three-point range to lead his 
team’s comeback. 

“I’m used to sitting on the end 
of the bench so it’s extra special 
when I can contribute to the 
game itself,” said Krivoy. 

Krivoy did not make his 
Claremont-McKenna college 
basketball team with Lacey, 
Blees, Taj as Gala and Pinson. 
However, Krivoy says he won 
an under-six-foot one-on-one 
intramural league championship. 

Blees motivated his team in 
the huddle to stop the Warriors 
on the offense boards or go sit 
on the bench. The Green Team 
snatched every offense board 
afterward, except one. The 
Kings were out-rebounded 54- 


Weather reports threatened 
rain, and the Golden State War- 
riors were tied 1-1 in the West- 
ern Conference; yet, their As- 
sistant General Manager, Kirk 
Lacob, visited San Quentin to 
play basketball against the San 
Quentin Warriors anyway. 

Lacob came in with the 
Christian Sports Ministry’s 
Green Team and sponsor Bill 
Epling. 

Epling knew it might rain 
but took the chance to come 
because of how much both the 
inside and outside teams look 
forward to meeting up every 
other Saturday. 

This made the second year 
in a row that Lacob came into 
San Quentin while his Golden 
State team was in the midst of 
the NBA playoffs. Last year 
Golden State won the champi- 
onship. 

“I think it might be (good 
luck); it worked last year,” 
Lacob said. 

The May 21 game got off to a 
great start for Christian Sports 
Ministries even without their 
leading scoring center/forward 
Chris Blees or Pat Lacey. In 
their place, Kyle Fowlers, who 
used to play for Wake Forest, 
and Antoine Maddox, a former 
Washington General, stepped 
up. Fowlers had 15 in the first 


45. 

With 1:30 left in the fourth 
quarter, Pinson, who went 
0-9 from the field against the 
Warriors and 2-10 against the 
Kings, got his team the lead 
with a three-pointer, making the 
score 61-60. 

Missed shots and Green Team 
offensive rebounds forced the 
Kings to foul to stop the clock. 
Lacey and Pinson hit their free 
throws and secured the win. 

Lacey got a second double 
double with 15 points and 10 
rebounds. Blees led his team 
with 17 points, 9 rebounds, 4 
assists and a steal. Gala clocked 
11 points and 12 rebounds. 

D. “Zayd” Nickolson and 
Demond Lewis led the Kings 
with 10 points each. 

“That was a battle,” said 
Lacey. “Really good basketball.” 


half, with highlights includ- 
ing a reverse layup and a layup 
that resembled a dunk. Mad- 
dox followed up with another 
15 points, while the S.Q. War- 
riors’ 0-3 season start struggles 
looked to continue. 

After the second quarter 
both teams, refs and coaches 
crowded around half-court cir- 
cle. There Robert Butler spoke 
about paroled men who had run 
into problems and about help- 
ing each other succeed on the 
outside, like Danny Cox, who 
he said works for Tesla. 

Epling spoke about how God 
used a prostitute to save people. 

“If God can use Rahab (a he- 
roic prostitute in the Old Testa- 
ment) He can use you,” Epling 
said. 

Lacob talked about a selfless 
man who started with Golden 
State 24 years ago as a ball boy 
and was rewarded for his hard 
work and loyalty with a cham- 
pionship ring and Steph Curry 
mentioning his name during an 
MVP acceptance speech. 

“I strive to be like him,” said 
Lacob. 

Rain ended the game just as 
the third quarter started with 
Christian Sports Ministries up, 
37-33, and one clear winner- 
everyone involved. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Diego Brother Captain Sean Morgan at bat 
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Brion Krivoy and Green Team Sponsor Bill Epling 

Diego Brothers Topple 
Hardtimers in Softball Opener 


Neither Rain Nor 
NBA Playoffs Stop 
Lacob’s Visit 
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Casey Affleck Bats Against SQ All Stars 



Photo courtesy of LA Love 

Elliot Smith with Casey Affleck and the L.A. Love Team 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Actor and producer Casey 
Affleck’s Los Angeles Love 
baseball team fell to the San 
Quentin All- Stars in a double 
header 7-6 and 13-3. 

In the first game, All-Star 
John “Dunnie” Windham 
smashed a walk-off grand slam 
home run to cap off a ninth-in- 
ning rally for the win. 

“That was a profound base- 
ball moment,” said David 
Gould, Loves’ Head Coach and 
player. “No lead is safe; you 
have to stay humble. You can’t 
get cocky.” 

Windham added, “We never 
lost confidence. We believed we 
could win like this.” 

L.A. Love is from the Beverly 
Hills Wood Bat League. The 
club was started seven years 
ago by Affleck and Gould. They 
have won a L.A. City Champi- 
onship. 

Affleck has appeared in such 
movies The Assassination of 
Jesse James, Oceans Eleven 
and in Good Will Hunting with 
his brother, Ben Affleck. He has 
a new movie, Manchester of the 
Sea, coming out in November. 

“I learned a lot about life in 
here,” said Affleck. “People 


should be aware of what is go- 
ing on; there is a need to prepare 
people to assimilate back into 
society.” 

Affleck and Gould are work- 
ing on a movie about the life of 
Earl Smith, who restarted the 
baseball program at Quentin. 

“He has an inspirational life, 
and redemption through base- 
ball it’s really an interesting sto- 
ry,” said Gould. “We all have a 
universal passion for the game.” 

Down 6-1 in the ninth, All- 
Stars Joshua Burton and Cleo 
Cloman singled. Burton made 
it to third off of Cloman’s hit. 


He scored on a double steal with 
Cloman, catching the Love off 
guard. Two more singles and a 
walk set the stage for Windham. 

“These guys are a real class 
act,” said Alex Ansolenga, Love 
catcher. “My perception about 
people in prison has changed. 
This experience has opened my 
eyes; especially the way all the 
guys accepted responsibility for 
what they’ve done.” 

The Love put up three runs 
in the fifth. Ben Conely singled 
down the third base line and 
Boomer Wells hit a line drive 
double past center field for the 


score. Kody McCarty singled to 
bring in Wells. Patrick Kennedy 
got the RBI single for McCarty 
for the 6-1 lead. 

The Love’s first three runs 
came as All-Star pitcher Jeff 
“Dewey” Dumont struggled at 
the mound. He walked in a run, 
and Taylor Ervin came in on a 
sacrifice fly in the first. Dumont 
closed the ending, striking out 
Affleck. 

In the second, Love Pitcher 
Brian Nichols singled and stole 
second, and Ervin bought him 
home with a base hit. 

“We struggled at first,” said 
Dumont. “It took me awhile to 
settle in, but it was gut check 
time in the ninth.” 

Nichols added, “Being here 
is one of my most memorable 
moments. Baseball is beautiful 
whatever level you play it on.” 

Nichols played in the minor 
leagues with the New York Mets 
from 1999-2001. 

“These guys are competi- 
tive and respect the game,” said 
Nichols. “They didn’t disap- 
point; they made me work.” 

Not only did the All- Stars bat- 
ting came to life in both games, 
but they also made some spec- 
tacular defensive plays. 

David Fairie was a one- 
man double play. He secured a 


ground ball, touched third base 
and from his knees threw the 
runner out at first. 

“I love all this; it’s no looking 
back,” said Fairie. “We are all 
winners. I feel alive again; back 
in the SHU (Security Housing 
Unit) it’s like you’re dead. These 
guys inspire me to do better.” 

Conley, of the Love added, 
“I’ve played in front of 8,000 
people and this is right up there. 
The energy you feel when first 
come here is unique. I’m im- 
pressed with their pitcher pro- 
fessionalism.” 

Conley also played in the mi- 
nors. 

The May 14 game had players 
bonding and reflecting. 

“These guys surprised me. 
This let you know that more 
is going on behind bars,” said 
Love’s Jeff Pruitt. “As a Black 
man I could have been the ‘one- 
in-four’ in prison. I feel privi- 
leged.” 

In the second game, the Love 
struggled at the mound and the 
All- Stars took advantage rack- 
ing up the score. 

“We are starting to gel and 
good teams have to have chem- 
istry,” said Frankie Smith, All- 
Stars inmate Head Coach. “It’s a 
privilege that they came all this 
way; it’s a blessing.” 


Sonoma Semi-Pro Team Stomps SQ All Stars 16-0 



The visiting Sonoma Stomp- 
ers semi-professional baseball 
team’s 16-0 win gave the San 
Quentin All-Stars a lesson in 
playing against pros. In addi- 
tion, each team member saw 
the paths their life could have 
taken. 

The Stompers first baseman, 
Daniel Baptista, pulled off a 
home run hat trick. 

In the first inning, he smashed 
a homer over the Lower Yard 
right-field gate. In the third, he 
belted the ball over the left-field 
gate. Continuing to show his 
power, he wracked one over the 
center-field gate in the fourth. 

“This is an experience you 
never forget,” said Baptista. 
“These guys are good competi- 
tors. You get to come here and 
see how some people got sucked 


Markelle Taylor broke the 
One-Hour Run record. 

Taylor ran 9 and 15/16 miles, 
or 39 laps, beating the 2015 re- 
cord set by Eddie Herena of 9 
and 3/8 miles, or 37 laps. 

“I dedicate this run to wom- 
en and children who suffer 
from domestic abuse,” said 
Taylor. “I want to be a source 
of healing and peace for them. 

“We should honor our vic- 
tims and uplift the causes we 
believe in when we run.” 

Taylor holds seven San 
Quentin 1000-Mile Club re- 
cords and he set four this sea- 
son. 

The May 20 race had 25 run- 
ners chasing their personal 
best. 

Chris Sculls took second 
with 8 and 7/8 miles. Carlos 
Moreno and Herena came in 
third and fourth with 8 and 
13/16 miles. 

“This run was the opportu- 


into the street life.” 

All-Star John Windham add- 
ed, “I enjoyed the game. I got to 
see them do what I could have 
been doing, at their level and 
making the right choices.” 

The Stompers took a quick 
4-0 lead in the first. 

Their quality pitchers Mike 
Jackson Jr., Greg Paulino and 
Jose Flores all threw in the ‘90s 
against the All-Stars. 

Paulino came from the Do- 
minican Republic and played in 
the minor leagues for the Oak- 
land A’s. Jackson is the son of 
Mike Jackson Sr., who played 
19 years in the majors and was 
a closer and relief pitcher for 
the San Francisco Giants from 
1992-1994. 

“We came out to give the guys 
the competition they wanted,” 


nity for the guys to develop 
themselves for the coming 
marathon,” said Dylan Bow- 
man, volunteer and lap coun- 
ter. “This was their time to 
challenge themselves and own 
their craft; to constantly im- 
prove.” 

Runner Bernard “Raheem” 
Ballard ran 7-3/16 milesfor 
12th place. 

“I will use this as a spring- 
board to get back in shape,” 
Ballard said. “Being in the 
club is a release and a way to 
express myself. It provides an 
outlet to mingle with positive 
people. 

“When people are doing pos- 
itive things, positivity will rub 
off on you.” 

First-time runner Michael 
Wilson came in last but pushed 
through with heart and deter- 
mination. 

“I set my mind to accomplish 
my goal. That’s with any thing 


said Jackson. “People shouldn’t 
worry about the stereotypes; 
get a feel for the people and en- 
joy the experience.” 

All-Star Don Spence added, 
“I faced a major league pitcher. 
You see that type of pitching on 
TV all the time, but to be at the 
plate is amazing. It shows why 
they get the money they get to 
play; it’s no joke.” 

Jeff “Deuy” Dumont, the 
All-Star pitcher, had a rougher 
outing; he hit three batters but 
struck out six. 

The Stompers widened their 
lead 10-0 in the third with three 
doubles and two home runs. 
Mark Hurley hammered one 
over the left-field gate, right af- 
ter Baptista. 

“This was a special and 
eye-opening experience,” said 
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Markelle Taylor in stride 


in life, I’m not going to give up 
and persevere.” 

- Marcus Henderson 


Hurley. “These guys give us 
motivation. You have guys who 
have been down 20 or 30 years, 
and they’re not complaining; 
that’s life changing.” 

Takashi “Yoshi” Miyoshi, 
the Stompers manager added, 
“We are honored to play here. 
I played all over the world, and 
this is a reminder for our play- 
ers to have love for the game. 
Because playing on a profes- 
sional level, it’s just about win- 
ning.” 

Miyoshi is the first Japanese 
person to manage a professional 
baseball team in the U.S. 

“My job is to prepare our tal- 
ent for the majors,” said Miyo- 
shi. 

The All- Stars gave up three 
runs in the fourth and the sixth, 
ending any hopes of a come- 
back. 

“We were short-handed,” said 
Isaiah Bonilla-Thompson, All- 
Stars assistant coach. “But what 
could you expect? We played 
professionals. We will live to 
fight another day.” 

The May 28 game ended with 
the teams exchanging signed 
balls from each club. 

“This game gives our guys 


perspective,” said Theo Fight- 
master, Stompers General Man- 
ager. “A lot of people would like 
to be in their shoes. Last year’s 
game helped with our team 
chemistry, and this year we are 
looking for the same. 

“It’s also a reminder that 
people here are real, live human 
beings.” 

Stompers Cam Stimpson 
added, “I saw the CNN special 
before I came. It’s easy to lock 
people up, but a lot of these 
guys are following up with their 
rehabilitations. They are trying 
to turn their lives around, and 
that’s a good thing for society.” 

Bob Padecky from the Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat came to 
witnesses the game. 

He said what impressed him 
the most was that he asked a 
guy what’s so special about 
this field and the guy responded 
“I’m talking to you.” 

“Then it hit me,” said 
Padecky. “We are just talking 
to people. This teaches you not 
to take life for granted or just 
don’t go stupid or you will be 
playing for the San Quentin A’s 
or Giants.” 

- Marcus Henderson 


Taylor Shatters Seventh Track Record 
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The Bus ’ Brings Families Together 



Get On The Bus, in conjunc- 
tion with the California De- 
partment of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation, has held the 
annual event for 16 years. This 
year, 11,000 children will be re- 
united with their parents in the 
visiting rooms of seven men’s 
prisons and three women’s 
prisons across the state. Next 
year, the program is scheduled 
to expand to High Desert State 
Prison. 

Keya Banks traveled from 
Los Angeles with her son, 
Demauri Williams, so that he 
could meet his incarcerated 
grandfather. Travis Banks has 
been incarcerated since his 
daughter, Keya was 16 years 
old. 

“I want them to get to know 
each other,” Keya said. “I want 
my son to have that bond that I 
didn’t have growing up.” 

“My father has always 
reached out to me and stayed 
connected, even when he was 
in and out of jail,” she added. 
“At first, I didn’t want a rela- 
tionship with him, but when 
I got older, I realized people 
make mistakes, they learn from 
them and grow from them.” 


Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 


Eusebio Gonzales with his daughter, Sheylas 


Keya acknowledged that “it’s 
important to be with your fam- 
ily. Things happen and we have 
to move on.” 


Photo by Eddie Herena-San Quentin News 


(Top row) Robin Robertson, Leeah Wells, 
Harold Robertson, Kyley Dauer, 
(Bottom row) Jaelyn Dauer and Emri Wells 


Keya’s mother added, “It 
feels good to be connected. As 
long as he’s here, we’ll keep 
coming back.” 

A 2013 study shows more 
than 1.75 million children un- 
der the age of 18 had a parent 
in a state or federal prison in 
the United States. Nationally, 
about 53 percent of men and 61 
percent of women in the U.S. 
prison population are parents. 
This represents nearly 810,000 
incarcerated parents. 

“It is joyous to see families 
reunited,” said Philip Haik, one 
of the 22 Get On The Bus staff- 
ers assisting the San Quentin 
event. “It’s good to give back, 
especially when you have been 
so blessed.” Haik also volun- 
teers in feeding the homeless 
and makes contributions to the 
Navajo nation. 

For the last four years, in- 
mate John Vernacchio, the vis- 
iting room photographer, has 
worked during the event. 

“I look forward to this every 
year because the sponsors are 
some of the nicest people you 
can meet,” he said. 

Jason Jones has about 10 
months left to serve on his 
12year sentence. 

His wife, Katy Flood, and 
his step-children Kiley Lyon 
and Rappor Lyon made the 
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Anthony Smith with his grandson 


three-and-a-half-hour trip from 
Visalia, California, to see him. 

“Getting time to spend with 
Jason is good,” Kiley said. “We 
get to do things that we don’t do 
on regular visits,” Jones added, 
referring to the face painting 
and games, Subway sandwich- 
es for lunch and photos. 

“They had all kinds of re- 
freshments on the bus and 


blankets. They made us pan- 
cakes and bacon for breakfast,” 
Katy said. “They did a great 
job. Next year, I’ll have to make 
the pancakes,” she added, while 
looking at Jones. 

“I can’t wait for that,” Jones 
replied, smiling. 

For more information about 
Get On The Bus, go to www. 
getonthebus.us. 
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Fernando Lopez with his son Fernando Lopez Jr. 
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Travis Banks with grandson Demauri and daughter Keya Banks 
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Four generation reunited: Henry Manson III with Vickie (Left), 
Makayla (center) and lesha (right) 
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Vice Mayor 
Looks to SQ to 
Improve Oakland 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Oakland Vice Mayor Annie 
Campbell Washington came to 
San Quentin State Prison and 
talked about improving her 
community, including the city’s 
scandal-plagued Police Depart- 
ment, and to hear suggestions 
from inmates. 

She spoke at a meeting of the 
Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists - Northern California, 
San Quentin Chapter (SPJ), the 


only satellite chapter inside a 
prison. 

“I know people ... and have 
respect for people that work for 
the Police Department,” said 
Washington. “To know there 
are officers engaging in sex 
with a minor when we are work- 
ing so hard to stop sex traffick- 
ing is heartbreaking. Repairing 
the community and the Police 
Department is a farce if I’m in 
the dark about things like that.” 

See Vice Mayor on Page 4 
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Prison University Project graduates celebrate with the traditional cap toss 


Prison Univ. Project Awards 
Degrees to Seven Graduates 


strategic placement of chairs in 
the visiting room. Alumni, vol- 
unteer teachers, and PUP staff 
congratulated the class of 2016 
as they walked, clapping their 
shoulders and shaking their 
hands. 

In the crowd were Valedic- 
torian Timothy Warren’s two 
sisters and brother; graduate 
Alexei Ruiz’s mother, aunt, 
and three cousins; graduate 
Orlando Harris’ mother, aunt, 
pastor, and his life partner of 
34 years; and graduate Danny 
Ho’s daughter who is begin- 
ning a new life in college with 
her fiance. 


“I left Orange County at 1 am 
to get here,” said Ho’s daugh- 
ter. She hadn’t seen her father 
in 10 years, and she expressed 
nervousness about their meet- 
ing. 

Host Philip Melendez, who 
attributes his success with pub- 
lic speaking to three instruc- 
tors in PUP’s communication 
course, opened the morning’s 
speeches. He talked about how 
the men graduating embodied 
limitless possibility, but their 
accomplishments were “only 
the beginning.” 

See Prison Univ. on Page 10 


California Allocates 
$10.6 Billion for Prisons 
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Kali Persall interviews Managing Editor Miguel Quezada 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

Several students and faculty 
from The Pioneer, California 
State University East Bay’s 
(CSUEB) student-run newspa- 
per, visited San Quentin State 
Prison and its media center last 
month. 


The visit allowed the aspir- 
ing student-journalists, along 
with CSUEB staff, to have a 
first-hand look at the prison 
and its newsroom, where the 
inmate-run San Quentin News 
is produced. 

“It’s almost unreal. It’s sur- 
real,” said Tam Duong Jr., a 
visual editor for The Pioneer. 


“It’s almost a world in itself,” 
he said, explaining his impres- 
sion of the prison. He inter- 
viewed inmate Arnulfo Garcia, 
San Quentin News’ executive 
editor, and may produce a 
three-minute clip of the experi- 
ence. 

See Student-run on Page 5 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The 2016-17 California bud- 
get includes $10.6 billion for 
operating the state’s prisons, 
which represents 8.5 percent 
of the state budget, compared 
to 11.4 percent in 2011-12. 

THE BREAKDOWN 

The budget includes statuto- 
ry changes to allow life-term 
inmates to be eligible for ex- 
tended family visits. 

Twenty million dollars are 
allocated for Napa County to 
replace its jail as a result of 
damage by the 2014 earth- 
quake. For counties that have 
not previously received full 
funding for replacing their 
jails or to improve custodial 
housing, re-entry, rehabili- 
tative programming, mental 


health services or treatment 
space, renovating may ap- 
ply on a competitive basis for 
$250 million. 

PROPOSITION 47 

SAVINGS 

Calculated savings of $39.4 
million are anticipated due to: 
a reduction in the state’s adult 
inmate population; trial court 
workload associated with fewer 
felony filings and more misde- 
meanor filings, and the number 
of offenders re-sentenced and 
released from the Department 
of State Hospitals, and increased 
costs due to a temporary in- 
crease in the parole population 
and trial court re- sentencing 
workload. Ongoing savings are 
expected to be approximately 
$62.6 million. 

See California on Page 5 


Student-run Newspaper Drops 


In on Inmate-run Newspaper 
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Eric Metzgar and Oakland Vice Mayor 
Annie Campbell Washington talking with inmates 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

“Beginnings” emerged as a 
dominant theme at the Prison 
University Project’s (PUP) 
graduation ceremony. 

The graduation began with 
music, cheers, and applause for 
the seven graduates who filed 
down a center aisle created by 
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Correctional Officer 
Sakaria Tagaloa 
Retires After 30 Years 
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Sakaria Tagaloa enjoying his last days at work 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

For inmates that want to receive 
a copy of the San Quentin News 
in the mail, send $1.61 worth of 
stamps for postage to the above 
address. 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

On June 25, after work- 
ing more than 30 years for the 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR), Officer Sakaria Taga- 
loa retired. Almost no one want- 
ed to see him leave. 

“He’s going to be missed by a 
lot of officers and inmates,” said 
M. Allen, a 27-year veteran offi- 
cer who worked with Tagaloa for 
10 years. “He’s lovable, a plea- 
sure to work around. You don’t 
have to ask him to help; he’s real 
good people. I want him to stay 
‘til I retire.” 

Three days before his sched- 
uled last day, Tagaloa sat inside 
the Prison Industry Author- 
ity (PIA) area where cowork- 
ers tried to convince him not to 
leave. 

“Stay until I retire in Febru- 
ary,” said coworker Joseph Rob- 
inson. 

Tagaloa responded, “When I 
make my mind up, I go. I was 
supposed to retire in December, 
but my daughter asked me to 
stay six more months.” 

“Then we’re asking you to 
stay six more months,” said Sgt. 
D.L. Robinson and Officer Jo- 
seph Robinson. 

Tagaloa laughed while refus- 
ing to change his mind. 

Dewey Terry, an incarcerated 
worker in the PIA area, joined 
in, saying, “You got to stay.” 

Terry said he didn’t want 
Tagaloa to retire because “he is a 
fair man. You don’t run across a 
lot of officers that are fair.” 

Tagaloa resembles more of a 
retired football linebacker than 
a correctional officer. This is for 
good reason. He said he played 
defensive tackle for California 
State University Hayward back 
in 77 and 78. 

“I had a chance to tryout for 
the pros, but I was out of shape,” 
said Tagaloa. 

Tagaloa started his correc- 
tional officer career in 1985 at 
Correctional Training Facility 
in Soledad, which was a level 
four (maximum- security) prison 
at the time. He transferred to 
San Quentin in August of 1990. 
Tagaloa said at the time, San 
Quentin started transitioning to 
a level two prison. Tagaloa pre- 
ferred working in level fours, but 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A group of prisoners has do- 
nated nearly $5,000 to support a 
community park in Salinas. 

The money was raised by mil- 
itary veterans at Salinas Valley 
State Prison, The Salinas Cali- 
fornian reported. 

“Veterans in the community 
can bring their children and 
grandchildren to the park and 
feel included, no matter what,” 


decided to stay at Quentin be- 
cause it was closer to his family. 

He worked all around San 
Quentin, including Death Row, 
until landing in the PIA area 
about five years ago. 

“I got used to the changes,” 
said Tagaloa. 

He says he’s learned a lot dur- 
ing his 30 years working as a 
correctional officer. 

“I’ve learned how to be pa- 
tient, mainly, and how to be 
courteous and how to make de- 
cisions according to what hap- 
pens,” said Tagaloa. “You grow 
as you go along. You mature. 

“You learn how to not take 
things personal. When I was 
[working] in Death Row, with 
people I heard killed people, I 
see that [inmate’s] name, and 
he wants a phone call, and I feel 
personal for what he did. I had 
to check myself and not take per- 
sonal what they did.” 

J. Robinson said that Tagaloa 
became like his brother when 
they started working together 
five years ago. 

“We got the best work rela- 
tionship partnership since he’s 
been here working PIA,” said 
Robinson. “We knew each other 
before, but I didn’t really know 
him. If I have a problem, he’ll 
help me with my problem. We 
do things together and do things 
the same way so inmates won’t 
be confused.” 

Tagaloa returned Robinson’s 
praise. “He’s like a motivation. 


said inmate Tim Brown, the 
Veterans Group’s chairman. 

“Praiseworthy efforts such as 
this one help the incarcerated 
stay connected to their commu- 
nity,” The Californian pointed 
out. “That link is critical to 
helping those on the inside pre- 
pare for a return to life on the 
outside.” 

The $4,995.10 donation to the 
Tatum’s Garden Community 
Park in Salinas was raised by 
holding a food sale for the pris- 


He’s a blessed person to work 
with. It makes work more pleas- 
ant. I check him, and he checks 
me. He’ll let me know if I’m do- 
ing something wrong. 

“When you work with a good 
crew, you look forward to com- 
ing to work,” said Tagaloa. “I’ll 
miss some of my coworkers 
and supervisors that I worked 
for and the fun, the motivation 
that makes you want to come to 
work.” 

Tagaloa says that if he stayed 
until November, he’d get a 5 
percent pay increase. However, 
the extra money didn’t sway his 
decision. He’ll make 90 percent 
of his current salary during re- 
tirement as pension for work- 
ing more than 30 years with the 
CDCR. 

“He’s a real genuine person,” 
said Charles Sylvester, an incar- 
cerated PIA worker. “The job is 
going to miss him.” 

Tagaloa offered his coworkers 
parting words. “I’m gonna miss 
all of them that I worked with. 
It’s been a blessed journey. I 
want them to be safe and make 
it through the years that they’re 
gonna stay. May God bless them 
all, all my fellow coworkers, su- 
pervisors and administrators.” 

He added, “When I retire, first 
I’m going to travel and figure 
out what I’m going to do after 
that, and enjoy myself, since I’ve 
been working for 30 years.” 

Enjoying the rest of his life is 
something Tagaloa earned. 


on general population. About 
625 inmates participated, the 
newspaper reported. 

The park features play areas 
and equipment accessible to 
kids in wheelchairs and walk- 
ers. 

Tatum’s Garden organizers, 
Mike and Elbe Love, went in- 
side the prison to accept the in- 
mates’ donation. The Loves said 
the money is one of the largest 
donations the park has received 
since it opened. 
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Criminal Justice Experts Call for More Reform 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Some criminal justice experts 
say major reforms have been 
adopted in America’s criminal 
justice system, but others say 
changes have been modest, ac- 
cording to The Crime Report. 

The report says it asked some 
key experts to assess the prog- 
ress so far, and reactions were 
decidedly mixed. 

“One preliminary conclu- 
sion: ‘tweaking’ certain poli- 
cies doesn’t work when it 
comes to meaningfully solving 
America’s mass incarceration 
problem. But another — more 
optimistic assessment — is that 


states have come a long way in 
changing a massive system that 
took decades to build,” The 
Crime Report said. 

The report said lawmakers 
acknowledged that these strate- 
gies were both costly to taxpay- 
ers and ineffective in reducing 
crime despite two decades of 
tough-on-crime policies. 

This realization prompted 
legislatures in various states to 
repeal harsh mandatory mini- 
mum drug sentences, to create 
alternatives to incarceration, 
and to reduce penalties on re- 
peat offenders. 

“We are really starting to see 
a culture shift in which poli- 
cymakers are becoming eager 


to base decisions on data and 
evidence rather than emotion 
or ideology,” said Adam Gelb, 
director of the Pew Charitable 
Trusts’ Public Safety Perfor- 
mance Project. “There’s been 
a tremendous amount of prog- 
ress, but there’s still a long way 
to go.” 

“Most states have not made 
any progress,” said James Aus- 
tin of the JFA Institute. “Those 
that are making some progress, 
it’s been pretty miniscule.” 

Researchers claimed minor 
changes to sentencing and pa- 
role policies by states have not 
significantly resolved the mass 
incarceration problem, the re- 
port stated. 


“What’s being done is these 
little tiny tweaking around the 
edges and then making big pro- 
jections,” said Michael Tonry, 
director of the Institute on 
Crime and Public Policy at the 
University of Minnesota. 

“Criminal court cases have 
dropped by 16 percent in the 
last decade, but the number of 
people who are incarcerated 
is still rising,” said Rep. Brent 
Yonts, D-Ky. “If we don’t do 
anything to solve that problem, 
nothing is going to change.” 

The Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics reported that the U.S. has 
more than 1.3 million prison- 
ers. The report noted that in 
the last decade, the number of 


prisoners showed no significant 
decrease. 

The Sentencing Project anal- 
ysis showed states’ progress in 
handling the growing prison 
population has been “relatively 
modest,” The Report revealed. 

In recent years California 
has focused its reform efforts 
on repeat, elderly and youth of- 
fenders. 

Some San Quentin prisoners 
observed that one category of 
offender has been overlooked. 

“If reform efforts are being 
done categorically, it just makes 
sense that first-time offenders 
should be included as well,” 
inmate Son Nguyen said in an 
interview. 


U.S. Houses One-Third of World’s Female Prison Population 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Nearly one-third of the 
world’s women prisoners are in 
the United States, noted Hillary 
Clinton in an op-ed piece for 
CNN and on her website. 

The presumed Democratic 
nominee for president outlined 
her reform plan for incarcerated 
women. 

“I will institute gender-re- 
sponsive policies in the federal 
prison system and encourage 
states to do the same — be- 
cause women follow different 
paths to crime than men,” said 
Clinton. 

Women in state and federal 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Scotland is considering scrap- 
ping jail sentences of one year or 
less to reduce its prison popula- 
tion. 

The number of people in 
Scotland’s jails is “unhelpful 
and unnecessary,” said David 
Strang, Her Majesty’s Chief In- 
spector of Prisons for Scotland. 
Scotland has one of the largest 
prison populations in Western 
Europe. It houses 142 inmates 
for every 100,000 citizens. 

The current policy, which 


prisons have grown between 
1991- 2015, according to the 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bu- 
reau of Justice Statistics (BJS). 

The statistics show the fe- 
male prison population in- 
creased in 36 states. 

Clinton suggests, “First, we 
need to reform policing prac- 
tices, end racial profiling, and 
eradicate racial disparities in 
sentencing. Second, we need to 
promote alternatives to incar- 
ceration, particularly for non- 
violent and first-time offenders, 
so families aren’t broken up.” 

Between 2012 and 2013, fe- 
male prisoners sentenced to 
more than a year in a state or 
federal prison grew by almost 


stopped three-month sentenc- 
es, was passed in 2010, but it 
has failed to reduce the prison 
population, Herald Scotland re- 
ported. 

The change is urged by a 
coalition that includes Chief 
Inspector Strang. It includes 
dozens of authoritative groups 
supporting a more liberal ap- 
proach to sentencing aimed at 
cutting recidivism and reduc- 
ing the amount of people behind 
bars. 

Sheriff Frank Crowe, a for- 
mer prosecutor and ex-director 
of Judicial Studies, says that a 


3 percent (2,800 inmates) while 
male prisoners increased 0.2 
percent (2,500), according the 
BJS. 

White females comprised 49 
percent of the prison popula- 
tion compared to Black females 
(22 percent), according to the 
BJS. However, the imprison- 
ment rate for Black females was 
twice the rate of White females. 

“We need to improve access 
to high-quality treatment for 
substance abuse, inside and 
outside the prison system,” said 
Clinton. “Because drug and al- 
cohol addiction is a disease, not 
a crime — and we need to treat 
it as such.” 

Twenty-five percent of worn- 


maximum jail term of one year 
should only be used as a last re- 
sort for serious offenses. 

Short prison sentences disrupt 
family life, employment and 
housing and rarely address the 
causes of crime, said Fisa Mack- 
inzie of the Howard Feague for 
Penal Reform Scotland. 

Scotland Justice Secretary 
Michael Matheson stated he in- 
tends to build “the most progres- 
sive justice system in Europe.” 

Belgium has banned sen- 
tences of less than one year, and 
Germany has suspended sen- 
tences of up to 12 months. 


en prisoners were serving time 
for drug offenses, compared to 
15 percent of male prisoners, 
reported the BJS. 

“Most women in prison are 
there because of nonviolent 
drug or property crimes,” said 
Clinton. “Over 60 percent of 
them report drug dependence 
or abuse in the year before they 
went to prison. 

“Many of them grew up in 
abusive households.” 

The BJS reported that 82 
percent of the women had suf- 
fered physical or sexual abuse 
as children or had experienced 
domestic violence. 

Clinton shared the stories 
of two formally incarcerated 
women, Alice and Tanya. Both 
names were changed to protect 
their privacy; together, they 
spent nearly 30 years behind 
bars. 

Alice grew up in a home 
scarred by domestic violence, 
and wound up in an abusive re- 
lationship herself, according to 
the Clinton article. She spent 17 
years in prison. 

“Being a woman — being in 
prison, it’s terrible,” she said. 
“A woman has needs. Some- 
times she can’t get basic neces- 
sities, like maxi pads. There’s a 
limit to how many panties you 
can have. There’s a limit on ev- 
erything. 

“Sometimes the security of- 
ficers are not too kind to wom- 
en in prison. You have to be 
strong. You have to mentally be 


stable to do this time that they 
give you. 

“Any amount of time for a 
woman in prison is bad, but 
when you’re a long-termer do- 
ing long prison time, it can 
be really bad for your mental 
health. “ 

Based on self-reported data 
by the BJS, 73 percent of female 
inmates had mental health prob- 
lems compared to 55 percent of 
male inmates in state prisons. 

Tanya was sentenced to 12 
years in prison for a robbery she 
didn’t commit, according to the 
article. 

“There’s no such thing as be- 
ing good in prison,” said Tanya. 
“It doesn’t matter how smart 
you are, how hard you fight, 
how diligent you are. You’re 
in there, they have control, and 
they’re going to break you down 
in any way possible.” 

She earned her associate’s 
degree on the inside and is now 
working toward a B.A. 

“When people hear you’ve 
been incarcerated, automati- 
cally the way they talk to you 
changes,” she said. “The way 
they treat you changes.” 

The articles also highlighted, 
that women faced sexual abuse 
by guards, substandard access 
to reproductive care and being 
shackled while pregnant on the 
way to the hospital. 

“We say we are a nation of 
second chances — and it’s 
time that we act like it,” opined 
Clinton. 


Scotland Considers Scrapping 
Short-Term Jail Sentences 


Face-to-Face Visits Vital to Inmates’ Personal Relationships 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

One of the most important 
ways for prisoners to nurture 
personal relationships with 
their family and friends is to 
have face-to-face visits. 

In many instances “in-per- 
son visits can place a substan- 
tial burden on the visitor, who 
may have to miss work, pay for 
childcare and cover the cost of 
travel,” said Fred Patrick, Di- 
rector of the Center on Sentenc- 
ing and Corrections - Vera In- 
stitute of Justice (Vera). 

In early 2016 the agency re- 
leased the results of its national 
survey targeting state depart- 
ments of corrections to deter- 
mine the possibility of using 
video visitation in 50 state pris- 
on systems. All state Depart- 
ment of Corrections responded 


to the survey. 

The survey asked about all 
the potential expenses associ- 
ated with video visitation, such 
as hiring and training staff and 
purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment. Researchers interviewed 
a director and manager at JPay 
to determine the vendor’s ex- 
penses for implementing and 
operating the services, and more 
than 200 incarcerated people 
were also given the opportunity 
to use the new system. 

Today, the availability and 
access to the scheme is in 30 
percent of the states surveyed. 
Video visitation is in nearly all 
facilities in four of those states, 
but in nearly half of all states 
using video visitation, it is 
available in fewer than 20 per- 
cent, the survey revealed. 

In seven of the 15 states with 
video visitation, visitors can ac- 


cess it from any location on per- 
sonal computers. Vera pointed 
out that availability is also influ- 
enced by how visitors are able 
to access the service. Two states 
have made plans to expand ac- 
cess to visitors’ smartphones 
and tablets. 

The system’s availability var- 
ies between 30 and 66 percent 
of state facilities in four states. 
Another nine states report plans 
of implementing it, and seven 
more intend to offer it in the 
future. Fourteen states have no 
plans to use the system configu- 
ration at all, the survey noted. 

Even when a prison offers 
video visitation, it may be lim- 
ited by rules that make the 
service accessible only to cer- 
tain categories of incarcerated 
people. The survey found that 
the majority of the people held 
in administrative segregation, 


protected custody, special be- 
havioral or mental health hous- 
ing units were often unable to 
access the system. 

“The most restrictive option 
for visitors to access video visi- 
tation is on-site in the prison,” 
according to Vera. 

As this model of service de- 
livery appears to be growing 
in popularity, and it’s likely to 
expand, there is concern that 
California jails will eventually 
eliminate in-person visits. 

A recently released publi- 
cation from the Prison Policy 
Initiative found that since the 
implementation of California’s 
realignment, many more people 
are serving time in county jails 
than ever before. 

The California State Bill 1157 
sponsored by Senator Holly J. 
Mitchell (D)- Eos Angles, was 
successfully approved by the 


Public Safety Committee. This 
enactment would “preserve 
visitation rights for all people in 
county jails, juvenile facilities 
and private facilities by clarify- 
ing that video technology can- 
not be used to replace in-person 
visits. 

Mitchell said, “The Fegisla- 
ture has spent a great deal of 
time grappling with this issue 
of humane treatment of people 
in California jails,” the Prison 
Policy Initiative reported. 

“We have approved fund- 
ing to reduce overcrowding, 
improve educational and reha- 
bilitative services and reduce 
recidivism. We would be go- 
ing backward to now eliminate 
a basic human right, in-person 
visitation. Maintaining famil- 
ial relationships is key to their 
success once released,” she ac- 
knowledged. 
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Kingian Nonviolent Teachings Make Way to SQ 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

In a secluded room, tucked 
away in a corner of a prison 
yard, about two dozen inmates 
stood face-to-face, staring at 
each other, eye-to-eye. They 
paired off with the person they 
were looking at to quiz each oth- 
er about the meaning of family, 
a place called home, a favorite 
game and something exciting 
that happened recently. 

The exercise took place on 
May 23 for inmates enrolled in 
Restoring Our Original True 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Corrections Corporation of 
America (CCA) has announced 
a four-year extension of its 
lease agreement for the Cali- 
fornia City Correctional Center 
with the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR), reported Globe 
Newswire. 

CCA agreed to extend the 
lease through Nov. 30, 2020, 
during which time CCA will 
provide up to $4 million of 
certain facility and other ten- 
ant improvements, according 
to Globe Newswire on June 13, 
2016. 

“We are pleased ... to further 
extend the relationship we 


Selves (ROOTS), a self-help 
program at San Quentin State 
Prison. 

ROOTS, facilitated by in- 
mate Phoeun You, teaches its 
participants self-awareness and 
helps them understand the sig- 
nificance of history and how it 
relates to who they are. 

The program, called Kingian 
nonviolence, is based on the 
teachings of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. said Kazu Haga, co- 
ordinator of East Point Peace 
Academy. 

“Nonviolence is a practice 
that we try to improve every 


have had with CDCR since 
2006 when we entered into 
our first contract with CDCR,” 
said Damon Hininger, CCA’s 
president and chief executive 
officer. 

He also said, “Our Califor- 
nia City Correctional Center 
has proven to be a great solu- 
tion to provide CDCR with in- 
state prison capacity operated 
by CDCR, while avoiding sig- 
nificant up-front capital costs 
associated with new construc- 
tion.” 

The initial lease agreement 
included a three-year base term 
ending on Dec. 1, 2016, and un- 
limited two-year renewal op- 
tions upon mutual agreement, 
reported Globe Newswire. 

CDCR now has the unilateral 


day,” he said. “I’ve been practic- 
ing Kingian nonviolence for 18 
years, and I still mess up some- 
times.” 

After the inmates finished 
questioning each other, a few 
of the pairs stood in front of 
the class to impart what they 
learned. 

Each speaker was instructed 
to call himself by his partner’s 
name and to use the information 
he learned to tell the audience 
about his partner. The audience 
was instructed to look at the 
person whose name was called, 
not the person talking. 


right to extend the lease for two 
additional two-year periods 
through Nov. 30, 2024, with 
indefinite two-year renewal 
options thereafter upon mutual 
agreement, according to the 
press release. 

CCA is the nation’s largest 
owner of partnership correc- 
tional, detention, and residen- 
tial re-entry facilities, the com- 
pany announced. 

CCA owns or controls 73 cor- 
rectional, detention, and re-entry 
facilities, with a design capacity 
of approximately 75,000 beds. It 
also manages 11 additional fa- 
cilities, with a design capacity 
of approximately 14,000 beds. 
CCA operates in 20 states and 
the District of Columbia, report- 
ed Globe Newswire. 


With arms swaying, fingers 
pointing and signaling like a 
traffic cop, Haga constantly 
redirected the gaze of the audi- 
ence away from the person talk- 
ing and toward the person being 
talked about. 

Most inmates defined fam- 
ily as a place where mothers 
and fathers, sisters and brothers 
were together. Games revolved 
around sports, although one 
person called the Harry Potter 
game Quidditch his favorite. 
Exciting things ranged from 
becoming an uncle to meeting 
a high-powered CEO to a visit 
from a 6 -year- old nephew who 
did a river dance. One inmate, 
smiling ear to ear, said he got 
married. 

“It was an exercise to show 
that you could remember and 
tell another person’s story,” 
Haga said. “It also trains your 
mind to think differently and to 
put yourself in someone else’s 
shoes,” he added. “It teaches 
empathy.” 

He concluded by saying that 
the activity causes people to 
share stories and gives rise to 
vulnerability. 

Many times people will say, 
“I’m like this or I’m doing it 
this way, because it’s a part of 
my culture,” Haga said. “That’s 
not true. We need to rethink how 
we treat each other as human be- 
ings. Being a part of culture is 
not an excuse for violence.” 

Haga then analyzed the dif- 
ference between the words non- 
violence and nonviolence by fo- 
cusing on the hyphen. 

The hyphenated non-violence 


is an absence of violence, while 
nonviolence is an action, he said. 

Non-violence could result 
in what Haga called, “nega- 
tive peace.” He defined nega- 
tive peace as inaction in a time 
where action to stop violence is 
necessary but not exerted. 

He said working toward non- 
violence requires a commitment 
to be “obnoxious at times, to 
challenge the status quo, and 
to take action against violence 
when it is in your presence.” 

Someone who practices non- 
violence seeks to understand 
other people’s perspective, Haga 
says, even when you disagree 
with that perspective. 

“All perspectives are needed 
to understand the whole story,” 
Haga said. “Peace is messy. 
Peace is conflict.” 

Haga concluded by talking 
about the meaning of love, how 
it is understood and expressed. 

After describing different 
types of love, Haga told the 
group that nonviolence is rooted 
in “agape love,” which is uncon- 
ditional. 

“True power is grounded in 
love,” he said. “Love is power- 
ful.” 

As part of an investigation 
into the effectiveness of self- 
help programs in prisons, NBC 
Bay Area We Investigate pro- 
ducer Michael Bott attended the 
session. 

“I am amazed at the amount 
of work that is taking place at 
this prison,” Bott said. “More 
people need to see the tremen- 
dous amount of insight gained 
from these programs.” 


Private Prisons Corporation 
Extends California Lease 
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Annie Campbell Washington, Forrest Lee Jones and Adam Simons 
listening to suggestions from inmates 


Vice Mayor 


Continued from Page 1 

Louis Scott, a man incar- 
cerated for pimping and pan- 
dering who is now part of an 
organization called Sex Traf- 
ficking and Exploitation Pre- 
vention (STEP), suggested 
that Washington bring in city 
officials “to hear what we 
have to say and get this edu- 
cation.” 

Twenty-five men like Scott, 
who changed their lives and 
became journalists while 
incarcerated, sat around a 
straight line of tables listen- 
ing to Washington, who is 
also the City Councilwoman 
for District Four and the wife 
of Glynn Washington, host of 
NPR’s “Snap Judgment.” She 
talked about programs she’s 
pushing for; like The Oakland 
Promise and Financial Litera- 
cy, with the SPJ members. 

Also in attendance at the 
June 29 gathering were Wash- 
ington’s chief of staff, Adam 
J. Simons, documentary film 
maker Eric Metzgar, and Life 
of the Law Executive Pro- 
ducer Nancy Mullane, who 
brought in the outside group. 

Mullane asked, “What 
makes a great police chief?” 

San Quentin News Execu- 
tive Editor Arnulfo Garcia 
answered, “Interacting with 
the community. Richard Word 
was good. He came in, asked 
a lot of questions.” 

SPJ member Lonnie Mor- 
ris added, “I think a person 
willing to break from the sta- 


tus quo makes a great police 
chief.” 

Washington told the SPJ 
members how helping the 
community keeps the police 
scandals from getting her 
down. 

“This is the thing that I love 
that keeps me going in City 
Hall when it’s pretty terrible,” 
said Washington. “I really 
get rejuvenated when work- 
ing in the community, helping 
small business and engaging 
schools.” 

One such program she 
spoke passionately about is a 
pilot program in 13 schools, 
called the Oakland Promise, 
that plans to invest in getting 
every Oakland kid to strive 
for a college education. 

“It starts at the birth of a 


baby with a single parent. We 
open a saving account for col- 
lege with $500 and an account 
for the parent,” said Washing- 
ton. “Part of that is a financial 
literacy curriculum to teach 
them why the account is so 
important, about the mindset 
that we expect everyone to 
go to college and we are just 
helping you get there.” 

SPJ member Curtis “Wall 
Street” Carroll stressed that 
financial literacy must have 
an emotional management 
component. 

“When I hear financial 
literacy, most people don’t 
think about management 
style or emotions,” said Car- 
roll. “Bad management makes 
even big checks disappear. 
People don’t see the connec- 


tion with managing time with 
kids, managing what they eat 
— they see it as purely fi- 
nancial need. When you meet 
with people, try to get them to 
see the emotional component 
there.” 

Besides college money and 
financial literacy, the Oak- 
land Promise aims to provide 
help for kids of all grades in- 
cluding helping high school 
graduates obtain college 
scholarships and mentors to 
guide them through their aca- 
demic pursuits. Private spon- 
sors largely fund the Oakland 
Promise, but Washington 
seeks to have more parts of it 
paid for by the city. 

Mullane asked the SPJ 
members what type of addi- 
tional legislation they would 


like to see Washington get 
passed. Several SPJ members 
answered. 

Juan Haines: “Restore Oak- 
land.” (An Ella Baker Center 
Project aimed at providing 
training, jobs and a platform 
to start a business in the food 
industry for citizens return- 
ing from prison that will 
double as a restorative justice 
center.) 

Marcus Henderson: “Use 
more returning citizens.” 

Scott: “Place a community 
board over officers.” 

Kevin Sawyer: “Have an at- 
risk fetus program.” 

Miguel Sifuentes: “Teach 
emotional intelligence.” 

Guest Metzgar: “Medita- 
tion programs.” 

Forrest Jones: “Fund after- 
school vocation programs.” 

Carroll: “Teach pillars of 
financial literacy.” 

Eric Phillips: “Bring back 
music and art programs.” 

Richard Richardson: “More 
employment for the hood.” 

Jonathan Chiu: “Gun con- 
trol and buy-back programs.” 

Garcia next asked Washing- 
ton, who started her career 
in city government 16 years 
ago as Jerry Brown’s chief of 
staff, her thoughts on Brown’s 
Rehabilitation Act. 

“I’m really proud that he 
(Brown) is willing to work on 
that,” said Washington. “What 
I think he is trying to do is say 
that we have a lot of people 
in prison who need a second 
chance and we need to work 
on that. I think he believes 
we have people in prison that 
should be on the outside.” 
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‘Ban the Box’ Might Have Unintended Consequences 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A recent study shows two- 
thirds of former inmates are 
rearrested and re-convicted 
within three years of their re- 
lease from prison, reports Kate 
Irby for McClatchy. 

A staggering 60 to 75 percent 
are not employed a year after 
their release. 

People who can’t earn money 
often use illegal means to sur- 
vive. Moreover, efforts to fix 
the problem may unintention- 
ally complicate the matter for 
those who have never commit- 
ted crime, according to the re- 
port. 

A new policy called “Ban the 
Box” was created to remedy 
the problem. However, a Princ- 
eton study shows the law ben- 
efits Whites more than Blacks 


and Hispanics. 

Ban the Box legislation has 
been adopted by many cities 
and states and in 2015 was ap- 
plied to federal employers by 
President Barack Obama. It 
prevents employers from in- 
cluding a box on applications 
for potential employees to 
check if they were convicted 
of a crime. It deters questions 
about criminal history until 
“late in the hiring process.” 

The law was designed to em- 
power parolees to prove their 
employability and lessen the 
likelihood of employers to toss 
convicts’ applications due to 
their convictions. The ideology 
behind this law is to decrease 
recidivism rates, according to 
the report. 

However, according to 
McClatchy, it has unintended 
negative consequence, creating 


biased hiring practices for 
Blacks and Hispanics, even 
for those Blacks and Hispanics 
who have not been convicted of 
a crime. 

A study done by Princeton 
researchers of fictitious job 
applications submitted to em- 
ployers in New Jersey and New 
York prior to the enactment of 
the ban the box policy tracked 
how many responses these ap- 
plications received. The appli- 
cations had randomly assigned 
race and criminal backgrounds. 
The total New York numbers 
were incomplete, but the New 
Jersey results were startling as 
to how employers reacted once 
the ban the box policy became 
law. 

Employers who required 
criminal history background 
checks on a job application 
called White people back 


slightly more often prior to the 
laws enactment, but the gap 
dramatically increased after 
employers were forbidden to 
ask about criminal history. 

Jennifer L. Doleac of the 
Brookings Institution said, this 
discrimination comes up be- 
cause employers are trying to 
use extremely limited informa- 
tion in a job application to find 
people who would be “peace- 
ful, honest, agreeable employ- 
ees who won’t be taken off the 
job by an arrest or conviction.” 
Most employers do that partial- 
ly by checking criminal back- 
grounds, even though some 
former convicts are perfectly 
capable of fitting that mold. But 
without that check, they turn to 
another, even less accurate in- 
dicator: race. 

“Black and Hispanic men are 
more likely than others to have 


been convicted of a crime: the 
most recent data suggests that 
a Black man born in 2001 has 
a 32 percent chance of serv- 
ing time in prison at some 
point during his lifetime, com- 
pared with 17 percent for His- 
panic men and just 6 percent 
for White men,” says Doleac. 
“Employers will guess that 
Black and Hispanic men are 
more likely to have been in 
prison and therefore less likely 
to be job-ready.” 

Doleac concludes that ban the 
box policy hurts more people 
than it helps: “Just because em- 
ployers can’t see an applicant’s 
criminal history doesn’t mean 
they don’t care about it,” says 
Doleac. “Under ban the box, 
they will avoid ex-offenders by 
avoiding groups that are more 
likely to contain ex-offenders, 
like Black and Hispanic men.” 


Student-run 


Continued from Page 1 

“He (Duong) expressed en- 
thusiasm about seeing a bunch 
of inmates putting a newspaper 
together,” said Garcia. “He was 
amazed at the talent behind the 
walls of San Quentin and ex- 
pressed an interest in coming 
back.” 

Marina Swanson, Pioneer 
production assistant, said, “It 
looks like our campus,” de- 
scribing the prison’s upper 
yard plaza entrance. “I thought 
it was really pretty until I got to 
the yard.” That was the moment 
she walked among hundreds of 
convicts. “I wasn’t expecting 
to walk through the yard. It felt 
much calmer than I expected,” 
she said. 

Inmate Miguel Quezada, 
managing editor for San Quen- 
tin News, spoke with his coun- 
terpart, Kali Persall, man- 
aging editor of The Pioneer. 
“She’s been in the position six 
months, and I’ve been in the 
position two months,” Quezada 
said. They exchanged what he 
called “professional tips” about 
the responsibility that comes 
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Marina Swanson photographs Layout Designer Keung Vanh at work 


with doing the job. 

Persall asked how inmate 
journalists obtain source ma- 
terial to write news articles as 
inmates are prohibited from 
having direct access to the In- 
ternet, email or an outside, un- 
monitored telephone line. She 
was told that outside SQN ad- 
visers are approved to bring the 
information in on flash drives. 

“I’m on social media a lot 
so I find stories there,” said 
Persall. She admitted that she 
has never been in a newsroom 


outside of her classroom envi- 
ronment. “It’s really similar to 
ours. You guys have it together. 
I’m impressed,” she said. 

Persall said The Pioneer 
has frequent turnover. “One 
of our biggest problems is get- 
ting people to stay,” unlike San 
Quentin News' staff, who have 
the opposite problem: they 
can’t leave. “We want to part- 
ner with you guys,” she said. 

Leaving the newsroom with 
the prison’s public informa- 
tion officer, Lt. Sam Robin- 


son, The Pioneer 
staff took an al- 
ternative route 
past north block 
and toured other 
parts of the pris- 
on. They walked 
past the north 
and south dining 
halls, east block’s 
Death Row, and 
through the south 
block rotunda on 
to west block. 
Once inside the 
cell block, the 
students and fac- 
ulty were able to 
photograph, vid- 
eotape, record, 
and interview 
many of the 700-plus inmates 
housed inside the five-tier 
structure. 

“It was super cool,” said 
Christina Galanakis, who does 
layout design for The Pioneer. 
She captured sights and sounds 
on videotape and commented 
how going into the prison was 
not like anything she expect- 
ed from watching television 
shows. “It was inspiring,” she 
said, adding that walking on 
the yard among inmates “has a 
school atmosphere.” 


Gary Moskowitz, Pioneer 
faculty advisor, took advantage 
of the opportunity to speak 
with men who have been con- 
victed of all kinds of crimes, 
a starkly different experience 
from that of many journalists 
who write about prisons but 
have never stepped foot inside. 

CSUEB students are real 
“Pioneers” - placing them- 
selves ahead of some seasoned 
journalists who report from 
behind a desk. “We’re happy to 
get our facts right,” Moskowitz 
said. 

Two years ago The Pioneer's 
then- student editor-in-chief, 
Yousuf Fahimuddin, and the 
paper’s student sales executive, 
Yesica Ibarra, responded to an 
invitation to visit San Quen- 
tin News. About a year later 
CSUEB student photojournal- 
ist, Valerie Smith, made the 
same trek into the prison alone. 

The CSUEB Faculty Coor- 
dinator, Dr. Katherine Bell, 
suggested this recent group of 
students visit the prison. “We 
don’t want this to be the last 
time,” she said. Initially she 
had planned to take part in the 
first Pioneer visit but had other 
obligations. “We want to make 
lifelong connections.” 


California 


Continued from Page 1 

A discretionary one-time 
investment of $28 million for 
grants is allocated to support 
drop-out and truancy preven- 
tion programs ($18 million) 
and grants to support mental 
health and substance use dis- 
order treatment and diversion 
programs ($10 million). 

The total Proposition 47 sav- 
ings is $67.4 million. 

REHABILITATIVE 

PROGRAMS 

• $431 million for inmate 
rehabilitative programs, an 
increase of approximate- 
ly $100 million compared 
to the 2015 state budget. 

• $2.2 million to expand 
cognitive behavioral program- 
ming to all institutions. Cog- 
nitive behavioral therapy pro- 
gramming includes substance 


abuse disorder treatment, 
criminal thinking, anger man- 
agement and family relations. 

• $18.9 million to expand 
substance abuse disorder 
treatment programs to the 
11 remaining institutions 
without a program and ex- 
pand the number of slots at 
prison-based re-entry hubs. 

• $8.6 million for Innova- 
tive Programming Grants for 
programs focusing on offender 
responsibility and restorative 
justice principles; $5.5 mil- 
lion is a one-time allocation 
focusing on programs proven 
successful in serving long- 
term or life-term inmates. 

• $4 million to expand Arts in 
Corrections to all institutions 
through a partnership with 
the California Arts Council. 

• $3 million to pro- 
vide inmates enrolled in 
community colleges ac- 
cess to eReader textbooks. 

• $3.7 million to develop con- 
tent and create the necessary 
infrastructure at each prison 


to support a television network 
to deliver rehabilitative pro- 
gramming to more inmates. 

• $2.3 million to add 12 ca- 
reer technical education pro- 
grams statewide in order to 
reduce the current waiting 
list for these programs. Also, 
$4.1 million ($10.6 million 
in 2017-18 and $4.2 ongo- 
ing) to provide secured inter- 
net access to allow inmates 
participating in career tech- 
nical education courses to 
complete classroom course- 
work, real-time shop exer- 
cises, and certification exams. 

• $3.1 million to add 136 pa- 
rolee service center beds. Pa- 
rolee service centers provide 
residential and support servic- 
es focusing on employment, job 
search and placement training, 
substance use disorder educa- 
tion, stress management, vic- 
tim awareness, computer sup- 
ported literacy and life skills. 

• $3.4 million, of which $2.1 
million is one-time to add a 
Long-Term Offender Program 


at a male level III or IV facil- 
ity, increasing the number of 
slots by approximately 1,700. 
This voluntary in-prison re- 
entry program is designed 
specifically for long-term of- 
fenders, providing substance 
use disorder treatment, crimi- 
nal thinking, anger manage- 
ment, family relations, victim 
impact, denial management 
and employment readiness. 

• $423,000 for long-term and 
life-term inmates to complete 
a voluntary 10-month mentor- 
ship program to learn alcohol 
and drug counseling. Upon 
completion inmates are as- 
signed as mentors and obtain 
4,000 hours of work experience 
in substance use disorder treat- 
ment programs. Once those 
hours are fulfilled, inmates are 
eligible to obtain a substance 
use disorder counseling cer- 
tification that can be used to 
gain employment upon release. 
This augmentation will enable 
the department to train an ad- 
ditional 64 inmates annually. 


• $3.1 million to expand 
employment preparation, 
teaching job-readiness, and 
job search and prerequisite 
skills needed for the current 
job market to all institutions. 
Participants learn about com- 
munity resources and so- 
cial service agencies in their 
counties of residence. The 
department will discontinue 
the use of contractors for this 
program and will hire teach- 
ers to serve approximately 
23,000 inmates annually. 

COMMUNITY 
RE-ENTRY PROGRAM 

• $32.1 million for re-entry 
programs that assist with sub- 
stance abuse disorder, mental 
health care, medical care, em- 
ployment, education, housing, 
family reunification, and social 
support. Funds are allocated 
for a total of 680 beds in 2016- 
17 and increase the eligibility 
criteria from 120 days prior 
to release to up to one year. 
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Juneteenth Celebration Held in Prison Chapel for First Time 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin’s Rastafari The- 
ater and Arts Ensemble team 
put on its first Juneteenth cel- 
ebration in the Catholic Chapel 
on June 18. 

The team was founded by 
The House of the Lion of Ju- 
dah Ecumenical Rastafari. The 
theme of the program was “The 
Day of Your Mind Emancipa- 
tion.” 

Host and prisoner Shai Al- 
kebu-lan greeted the crowd of 
about 80 men with one love and 
respect. 


Speaker Darrel Smith opened 
the celebration with a short but 
in-depth history lesson on how 
Texas became part of the Union 
and why it took so long for 
the slaves to be freed after the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

“They had a war with Mexi- 
co, and they just got out of the 
Civil War. Basically, everybody 
was wore out,” said Smith. “But 
those slaves who were finally 
freed should be celebrated.” 

Inmate Bilal Hamilton spoke 
on the harms of having a sense 
of entitlement and being judg- 
mental. 

“It can lead to captivity,” said 


Hamilton. “It seems like the 
world is headed that way again. 
We all should think before we 
label people. Instead we should 
be giving each other a helping 
hand.” 

In the footsteps of the great 
African storytellers, inmates 
Bryant “The Truth” Harrison, 
Ira “SC Prince” Perry and Ha- 
run Taylor performed thought- 
provoking spoken word. 

Harrison’s “A Call to Order” 
spoke to the pitfalls of material- 
ism in the community. 

“Hard work and not fast mon- 
ey is the remedy to get some- 
where,” said Harrison. “We 


shouldn’t take the easy way 
out.” 

Perry drew a standing ova- 
tion with “Love Ballot” as he 
masterfully connected different 
popular songs together to form 
one solid love story. 

“It’s about what songs you 
would use to say to someone 
you like,” said Perry. 

He performed “How Do I 
Love Thee” about a lost love 
and “I Surrender Get You Shot 
and Killed,” a politically con- 
scious piece on growing up 
Black. 

Taylor debuted his “I am 4.4” 
number, an esoteric journey 


through several religious be- 
liefs. 

He woved Islam, Christian- 
ity, Judaism, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Native aboriginal 
principles into one beautiful 
quilt of togetherness. 

He pronounced, “I am” after 
reciting each faith’s main prin- 
ciples, to highlight the shared 
internal human qualities. 

“The program was a com- 
plete success,” said Alkebu- 
lan. “Everyone got a big dose 
of wisdom. We thank Father 
George Williams and Our Lady 
of the Rosary Catholic Chapel 
for being a great host.” 


New Tool Released for Analyzing Criminal Justice Policy 


The national average is 2,111 probation, while Nevada has 
people under correctional con- 31 percent. Parole (conditional 
trol per 100,000 (pht) residents, release from prison) makes up 
California’s rate is 1,582 pht. 11 percent of the total. 

Georgia is over double the Cali- With this new tool, policy 
fornia rate, and Maine has the makers and reformers can iden- 
lowest rate at 858 pht. tify the disproportionate use 

The report has identified a of any given criminal justice 
tremendous variation between policy tool by comparing their 
states that is largely driven by local system to other states, 
differing uses of probation. For example, Georgia’s proba- 
Fifty-six percent of the people tion population pht residents is 
under correctional control in “greater than every other states’ 
America are on probation, total rates of correctional con- 
Georgia has 78 percent of the trol,” according to the PPI press 
people under its control on release issued in conjunction 

Cal State Fullerton Offers Programs to the Formerly 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Incarceration rates are not the 
entire story of the criminal jus- 
tice system. For reformers seek- 
ing to rationalize our criminal 
justice policies, the Prison Poli- 
cy Initiative (PPI) has created a 
significant new tool for analyz- 
ing the complicated issue of de- 
veloping proposals for reform. 

PPI’s “Correctional Control: 
Incarceration and Supervi- 
sion by State” issued on June 
1, is the first report to aggre- 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California State University, 
Fullerton is expanding college 
opportunities for formerly in- 
carcerated people by adopting 
Project Rebound, a program 
led by San Francisco State 
University, the CSUF News 
Center reported. 

“As an institution that em- 
braces academic excellence 
and respects and supports di- 
verse scholars and students 
from all backgrounds, Califor- 
nia State University, Fullerton 
looks forward to welcoming 
students who are seeking a 
second chance through higher 
education,” said Mildred Gar- 
cia, president of the college. 

Planning its first Project Re- 
bound for students enrolled in 
spring of 2017, the university 
will have a staff of formerly 


San Francisco’s hottest restau- 
rant has a general manager who 
believes it is smart business to 
hire the formerly incarcerated. 

Opened in September 2015, 
Cala with its Mexico City star- 
chef Gabriela Camara is San 
Francisco’s most talked-about 
2016 restaurant, according to 
Daniel Smith of www.bayarea. 
com. The Atlantic magazine 
named Cala the poster child of a 
new wave of chic, experimental 
Mexican cuisine. 

Under-reported in all the me- 
dia hype, however, is that Cala 
opened with 70 percent of its 
staff composed of the formerly 
incarcerated, thanks to the ef- 
forts of its general manager, 


gate data on all types of cor- 
rectional control nationwide. 
https://www.prisonpolicy.org/ 
reports/50statepie.html 

The scope of correction con- 
trol includes federal prisons, 50 
state prison systems, thousands 
of county and local jails, juve- 
nile incarceration, civil com- 
mitment, Indian country jails, 
parole and, most importantly, 
probation. 

According to PPI, “the crimi- 
nal justice system’s reach in 
this country is far more expan- 
sive than usually assumed.” 


incarcerated people for its 
three-year pilot program. The 
program assists students with 
textbook stipends, transporta- 
tion, meal vouchers, financial 
aid, academic advising, hous- 
ing, employment, and legal 
aid, the CSUF News Center 
stated. 

“I am proud to partner with 
San Francisco State and our 
other CSU sister campuses in 
supporting this historically 
underserved population and 
confident Project Rebound 
adds to our legacy of purvey- 
ing equitable access to higher 
education for all those who 
seek it,” said Garcia. 

Based on a RAND study on 
correction education, the re- 
cidivism rate is reduced by 51 
percent for parolees who par- 
ticipate in college programs. 
Specifically, “the number of 
Project Rebound students who 


Emma Rosenbush. 

She used to work for the Pris- 
on Law Office, a nonprofit in 
Berkeley. There she developed 
an appreciation for this at-risk 
community. “I would like to 
see former inmates given a sec- 
ond chance and overcoming the 
odds,” Smith wrote. 

Rosenbush worked with the 
San Francisco Adult Probation 
Department to find training 
space and to organize inter- 
views. 

The biggest challenges in hir- 
ing the formerly incarcerated are 
training, as most arrived with 
zero prior restaurant experience, 
and addiction “No different than 
employees without (a record),” 


returned to prison was just 3 
percent,” the CSUF News Cen- 
ter said. 

“When a person leaves pris- 
on, they’re often told, ‘Just 
go out there and do the right 
thing,”’ said Jason Bell, Proj- 
ect Rebound program director, 
who was formerly incarcer- 
ated. “But how do you accom- 
plish that if you don’t have 
places to help you do what’s 
considered the ‘right thing?’ 
Education is definitely one of 
those places, and Project Re- 
bound has been a pioneer in 
making sure those leaving the 
criminal justice system have 
access.” 

Expanding access is critical, 
said Airto Morales, a Project 
Rebound alumni and Data Spe- 
cialist, who had been incarcer- 
ated for 10 years. “When you 
come to a university, which 
is a huge place, after living 


Rosenbush said. 

Inexperience (not criminal 
behavior) is the most challeng- 
ing aspect of her staff. “There’s 
a steeper learning curve,” she 
said. 

After six months, the results 
are mixed. The percentage of 
formerly incarcerated staff has 
now dropped to about 40 per- 
cent, due to people moving on 
to another job and having to let 
some go. Despite these chal- 
lenges, Rosenbush plans to keep 
hiring the formerly incarcerated. 
“There’s nothing about being 
incarcerated that makes you a 
second-rate employee,” she con- 
cluded. 

- Wayne Boatwright 


on a prison yard for so many 
years, to be able to walk into 
an office and know that there 
is someone who understands 
what you’re going through 
helps a lot.” 

“CSU Project Rebound aims 
to create that access and sup- 
port to make higher education 
a reality for these individu- 
als. And by supporting such 
students, Rebound will play a 
part in building stronger, saf- 
er communities,” said Brady 
Heiner, an assistant professor 
of philosophy, who oversees 


There is a battle brewing 
over who will have a say on 
how Proposition 47 savings 
from the recent reduction in 
criminal penalties will be al- 
located. 

The Board of State and 
Community Corrections de- 
termines how to allocate 
nearly two-thirds of projected 
Prop. 47 savings (estimated to 
be $29 million in the 2016-17 
budget.) 

The board’s executive direc- 
tor Kathleen Howard has told 
community rehabilitation ser- 
vice providers that they may 
have a conflict of interest if 
they seek board funding while 
also sitting on the board. 

According to Sen. Loni Han- 
cock, D-San Francisco, the 
board has demonstrated what 
seems to be a bias in favor of 
law enforcement. This opin- 
ion is shared by the nonprofit 
service providers, said Steven 


with the report. 

Of particular concern to the 
PPI is the need to assess wheth- 
er the community supervision 
mechanisms of probation and 
parole are being used as alter- 
natives to incarceration or “as 
a net-widener that unnecessar- 
ily expands the criminal jus- 
tice system’s reach to low-level 
crimes.” 

Use of this tool can aid in the 
objective valuation of existing 
criminal justice policy mecha- 
nisms and identify areas of po- 
tential reform. 

Incarcerated 

the Project Rebound program 
at the Fullerton university. 

The program expansion is 
funded through a $500,000 
“Renewing Communities” 
grant that is supported by nine 
states and national founda- 
tions, the CSUF News Servic- 
es noted. 

Working to expand Project 
Rebound at others CSU 
campuses next year, Bell plans 
to establish program leaders 
and student enrollment at each 
site, the CSUF News Center 
reported. 


Meinrath, an advocate with 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

“The community already 
feels shut out from this pro- 
cess,” said Brian Goldstein, 
an advocate with the Center of 
Juvenile and Criminal Justice. 

Howard states that a recent 
legal review uncovered this 
potential conflict; however, 
she promised that the board 
will be balanced nonetheless. 

Rather than relying upon 
Howard’s promise, Hancock’s 
budget subcommittee voted to 
seek a change in state law to 
define a conflict of interest to 
assure advisory board mem- 
bers don’t vote on grants to 
their own nonprofits. This nar- 
rower definition, if it becomes 
law, would address the concern 
of bias and assure nonprofits 
have a say in the board’s dis- 
tribution of Prop. 47 savings. 

- Wayne Boatwright 


Restaurant Manager Offers Employment 
To the Formerly Incarcerated 


Battle Brewing 
Over Prop. 47 
Savings Allocation 
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NY’s Solitary Confinement of Youth Persists Under Different Name 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

I was 17 years old when I 
first entered a Rikers Island 
cell. An icy wind blew through 
the crack in a window sealed 
behind a metal grate. The pis- 
tachio-green walls absorbed 
the cold. 

I lay dressed in corduroys 
and a goose down jacket under 
a thin blanket, shivering in the 
C-74 building where they kept 
juveniles. I spent the weekend 
there in isolation. 

On Monday, a grand jury 
freed me by not returning an 


indictment. I returned to the 
streets worse than I left - more 
hyper-vigilant, angrier and 
more likely to see violence as a 
solution to unfairness. 

I share this story as I reflect 
on President Obama’s recent 
ban on solitary confinement 
for juveniles in federal cus- 
tody. Many states followed suit 
recently, including New York, 
but recent reports reveal that 
changes have been largely in 
name only. 

New York City has ended 
solitary confinement for juve- 
niles, but has replaced it with 
Enhanced Supervision Hous- 


ing Units (ESHU), a new form 
of restrictive housing. 

People incarcerated in ESHU 
have complained that it is no 
different than being locked 
in administrative segregation 
(aka solitary confinement), ac- 
cording to Raven Rakia’s ar- 
ticle in The Nation. 

In the article, Department of 
Correction Commissioner Jo- 
seph Ponte argues that ESHU 
are necessary to control the 


“most dangerous and violent 
inmates.” Jail administrators 
place individuals in ESHU by 
predicting those most likely to 
commit violence. The determi- 
nation process for ESHU result 
in more of the same — place- 
ment in solitary. 

At root, the problem lies in 
the danger and violence of in- 
carceration. People are labeled 
“dangerous” because they be- 
come dangerous when put into 
the violence and chaos of the 
dilapidated, environmentally 
unsafe jails of Rikers Island. 

In 1995, 1 returned to Rikers 
for the third time, and they had 
just started what they called 
the “predicate cutter program.” 
This program sought to predict 
which individuals would liter- 
ally “cut” other people. The 
administration thought label- 
ing the violent inmates with ID 
cards laminated in red would 
stem the violent behavior. To- 
day, such labels land incarcer- 
ated people in ESHU. 

For example, I was housed in 
a building known as “HDM .” 
It’s an older jail with three- 
tiers of cells that have bars. 
Guards rarely walked the tiers, 
and their office was out of 
view, leaving us unsupervised. 

There I once saw one man 
stabbing the three men who 
were stabbing him. On the way 
to court, I saw some Bloods cut 
a handcuffed, defenseless teen- 
ager. I feared being next in that 
world where guards allowed 
thugs to rule with violence. I 
armed myself with a single- 


edge razor blade and a war- 
rior’s mentality. 

Eventually, a guard found the 
razor inside my cell, and they 
placed me in solitary confine- 
ment for six months. Although 
I hadn’t cut anyone, correction 
officials labeled me a predicate 
cutter for having a weapon to 
protect myself from predicate 
cutters. They reissued me a red 
ID card, meaning I had to be 
handcuffed everywhere I went. 

The guards placed me in 
North Facility, also know as 
the “bing.” The large single 
cell had a knee-high slab of 
concrete with a gray-vinyl 
mattress on top. Frigid air 
blew through a vent high on 
the wall above the sink. Those 
who protested or went stir- 
crazy said guards took them 
to places without cameras and 
beat them. 

While in the “bing” I relied 
on the state to feed me every 
12 hours because we weren’t 
allowed to purchase food from 
the canteen. I tried to sleep off 
the hunger, but the cold air kept 
waking me. Time outside the 
cell meant walking cuffed in 
kennel-sized cages on the yard. 

By the fifth month, I was 
talking to myself and answer- 
ing back. 

No one should be put in 
an incubator that makes you 
worse. States should comply 
with federal guidelines to end 
solitary for juveniles. Ending 
solitary confinement should 
mean actually ending it, not 
just changing its form or name. 

Instead of renaming the 
same broken tools, jails must 
change the physical environ- 
ments, practices, and cultures 
that breed violence. 


< > 

Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing workshops. The Beat Within conducts 
writing workshops in juvenile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT Speaks will 
publish one topic each month. You are invited to take part in the writing workshops by responding 
to the prompt. Your writing should reflect a positive message that may help the youth make a better 
decision in life. Your stories will be read by the youth in detention centers. If published, you will 
receive a free copy of the publication. Your story can make a difference. Tell The Beat Within you 
read about them in Kid CAT Speaks! 

Election Season, So What? 

In the U.S., over 2.3 million citizens cannot vote because they are in prison. There are thousands 
more because they were formerly incarcerated. Voting allows citizens to participate in deciding 
the laws they want to pass and electing leaders to represent them. However, voting is politically 
equated with influence and power. As a result, voters have been historically denied the right to 
vote due to race, education level, gender, and land ownership. This creates a class of citizens in 
society that exerts little to no political influence and/or power. Many people in our communities 
have social problems: crime, drugs, poverty and early negative contact with the law. How did 
that shape your opinion about politics and voting? How did this opinion make you see yourself in 
relation to society? Back then, when you were out how many people did you know that had been 
in prison? When you were out how many people did you know who could vote? Did your incar- 
ceration change your opinion? If so, how? What would you say to a youth who feels that politics 
or voting does not matter? Why should politics matter to them? What does the prompt make you 
think about politics and voting? 

-Prompt by Managing Editor Miguel Quezada 

Send response to: 

The Beat Within 

P.O. Box 34310 

San Francisco, CA 94134. 




Great Books Empowers Teenagers to Tackle Life’s Lessons 


GREA' 

r 

BOOKS 

1 

for High School Kids 

A TEACHER S GUIDE TO BOOKS 

THAT CAN CHANGE TEENS' LIVES 

edited by Hick Ayers 

and Amy Crawford 



By Miguel Quezada 
Managing Editor 

For parents, connecting and 
building healthy relationships 
with their teenagers can be a 
challenging task. For an incar- 
cerated parent, it can be down- 
right daunting. 

Phone calls are prepaid, ex- 
pensive and limited to 15 min- 
utes. Some families must trav- 
el hundreds of miles for a few 
hours of visitation in a crowd- 
ed room. The travel can cost 
hundreds of dollars, limiting 
visitation to once or twice a 
year. The remaining means of 
communication, letters, can 
take weeks to make it through 
the prison’s mail censors. 

Great Books for High 
School Kids: A Teachers 
Guide to Books That Can 
Change Teens’ Lives (2004) 
Beacon Press Boston, www. 
beacon.org, is a great resource 
for teachers and the incarcer- 
ated parent. 

Authors Rick Ayers and 
Amy Crawford give teachers 
and incarcerated parents tools 
to guide maturing teenagers 


by engaging them on themes 
like abuse, identity, race, cul- 
ture, violence, and spiritual- 
ity. 


“Revenge is 
an extremely 
dangerous thing 
to be a part of, 
and it has a lot 
of consequences 
for you and even 
your family ” 


The power that lies within 
Great Books is that it uses the 
show don’t tell method - al- 
lowing teachers and incarcer- 
ated parents to reach teens 
without telling them how to 
feel, think and live. Great 
Books permits teens to com- 
pare their own life experi- 
ences, knowledge and values 
to real-world issues through 
fiction and non-fiction. 


“The stuff we were dealing 
with was real,” Ayers says, 
in reference to a class assign- 
ment asking students for an 
example of a revenge cycle 
similar to Aeschylus’s Ores- 
teia. 

One student, Francisco, re- 
flects on how many of his 
friends have been victims of 
gang violence and, in turn, 
sought revenge. “Revenge is 
an extremely dangerous thing 
to be a part of, and it has a lot 
of consequences for you and 
even your family,” he says. 
“The cycle... keeps going... 
both are living the life of 
(The) Oresteia.” 

“Francisco dug right into 
the sense of futility and frus- 
tration engendered by the cy- 
cle of violence in his life and 
found pieces of Aeschylus’s 
writing that speak directly to 
him,” Ayers commented. 

Great Books empowers 
students by giving them ana- 
lytical skills to think indepen- 
dently, make safe judgments 
and decisions in their life, all 
while instilling a value sys- 
tem within them to consider 


the impact their 
lives have on 
family, peers, the 
environment, and 
community. 

Through class 
discussion, each 
teacher discovers 
students, even the 
quiet and hard to 
reach, are filled 
with an abun- 
dance of curios- 
ity and desire to 
learn and express 
themselves. They 
have a wealth of 
knowledge and 
valid opinions 
concerning real 
world issues. 

Certainly a 
teenager’s jour- 
ney to adulthood 
can be fraught 
with risk and 
mistakes. During 
this period of life, 
youth absorb their environ- 
ments, shape their own identi- 
ties, and seek to establish their 
independence. 

Great Books is a valuable 


resource for educators and 
incarcerated parents to influ- 
ence the growing minds of 
teenagers, without imposing 
any added pressure. 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were 
sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from all the juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice 
issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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Native Americans Are Overlooked in Mass Incarceration 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

Native Americans are often 
overlooked when it comes to 
mass incarceration and police 
abuses, according to an article 
in Truth- Out News Analysis. 

Native Americans are in- 
carcerated at a 38 percent rate 
higher than the national aver- 
age, according to the Bureau of 
Justice. 

They are incarcerated at near- 
ly twice the rate of Whites and 
slightly more than Latinos but 
less than half the frequency of 
Blacks, according to the article. 

Native American women are 
incarcerated at six times the 
rate of White women, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by the 
Lakota People’s Law Project. 

The U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights attributes lack of 
access to adequate counsel and 
racial profiling for the higher 
rates and the differential treat- 
ment by the criminal justice 
system. 


“For Native American’s, be- 
ing overlooked is nothing new, 
said Simon Moya-Smith, a 
journalist quoted in the article. 
“Our voices are seldom in the 
mainstream, our issues disre- 
garded ... this country has yet to 
recognize our humanity.” 

From 1999 to 2013, Native 
American deaths in custody 
per capita was roughly equal to 
those of Black people and near- 
ly double the rates for Hispan- 
ics and almost three times the 
rates for Whites, according to 
data from the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention. 

Those who have died at the 
hands of police in recent years 
are Rexdale Henry, Mah-hi- 
vist Goodblanket, Allen Locke, 
Paul Castaway and Sarah Lee 
Circle Bear, the article states. 

Henry and Circle Bear passed 
away in police custody under 
suspicious circumstances, ac- 
cording to the article. Locke 
and Goodblanket died in a hail 
of bullets. Henry, a Choctaw, 
died a day after Sandra Bland, a 


Black woman who made head- 
lines after a traffic stop and 
death in custody. But Native 
American deaths have attracted 
little media attention beyond 
the indigenous circles, the ar- 
ticle states. 


“Our voices are 
seldom in the 
mainstream , our 
issues disregarded 
... this country has 
yet to recognize 
our humanity” 


Under federal jurisdiction 
Native people faced longer 
sentences when Native courts 
lost its sovereignty in the le- 
gal criminal realm, the article 
stated. 

In 2014, the U.S. Sentenc- 
ing Commission formed the 


Tribal Issues Advisory Group 
to address federal commission 
reform recommendations from 
2003. 

Native Americans represent 
about 2 percent of the overall 
U.S. population. 

Yet in states like South Da- 
kota, Natives represent 8.9 per- 
cent of its population but are 
29 percent of the prison popu- 
lation, and juveniles were 38 
percent, according to its 2011 
state’s Department of Correc- 
tions, as reported in the 2013 
April edition of the Prison Le- 
gal News. 

In Montana, Natives are 
about 7 percent of the general 
population but 19 percent of the 
men state’s prison population, 
and women made up 33 percent 
of its prison population. Min- 
nesota in 2012 indicated that 
1.3 percent of Native American 
were state’s residents, but its 
DOC reported that 9 percent of 
its prisoners were “American 
Indian,” according to the same 
Prison Legal News article. 


Tribal authorities are fight- 
ing to re-empower its courts 
to bring about genuine alterna- 
tives. That embodies a restor- 
ative justice model that differed 
from the punitive and adver- 
sarial system of the U.S., the 
Truth- Out News article stated. 

True justice, argues Robert 
Yazzie, chief justice emeritus 
of the Navajo Nation, “rejects 
the process of convicting a per- 
son and throwing the keys away 
in favor of methods that use 
solidarity to restore good rela- 
tionships among people. Most 
importantly, it restores good 
relations with self,” the article 
quoted. 

The article concluded, “Even 
today, many tribal courts sit 
in peacekeeping circles rather 
than vesting all authority in one 
judge seated on high. While 
politicians seek answers to 
mass incarceration in metadata 
and cutting-edge risk assess- 
ment tools, they might find a 
more genuine alternative by lis- 
tening to Native philosophers.” 


Terms ‘Felon’ and ‘Convict’ Stricken by Justice Department 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

The Justice Department’s 
Office of Justice Programs 
announced in May that it will 
no longer use words such as 
“felon” or “convict” to refer to 
people released from prison. 

Assistant Attorney General 
Karol Mason wrote in a guest 


piece for the Washington Post 
that the nation bears a respon- 
sibility to reduce both physical 
and psychological barriers to 
reintegration. 

The American Bar Associa- 
tion has documented more than 
46,000 barriers that formerly 
incarcerated citizens face af- 
ter they’ve paid their societal 
debts, Mason noted. 


“These legal and regulatory 
barriers are formidable, but 
many of the formerly incarcer- 
ated men, women and young 
people I talk with say that no 
punishment is harsher than 
being permanently branded a 
‘felon’ or ‘offender,’” Mason 
wrote. 

Eddie Ellis, a criminal jus- 
tice advocate who was impris- 


Reggie Hola Paroles 
After Seven-Plus Years 



By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Reggie Hola was surround- 
ed by more than a dozen men 
who were touching foreheads 
and bumping noses with him, 
followed by a firm handshake 
and a pull-in for a close hug as 
Hola’s seven-year, five-month 
incarceration came to a close. 

It was his last full day in 
prison and the atmosphere in 
the gym was typical for San 
Quentin State Prison. Two tele- 
visions aired the French Open, 
the fantasy gamers crowded 
around a table totally immersed 
in their worlds, a full-court 
basketball game was going on, 
and way back in a corner, the 
sound of a handball echoed as 
it smacked against the wall. 

Hola had just finished the 
last of three basketball games 
and his team had won them all. 

He and his friends were min- 
gling and talking about the 
future, while bowls of rice, 
chicken, Chinese sausage, 
and beef sausage were passed 
around. 

Before eating, prayers were 
offered by one of the Polyne- 
sian elders. 

Speaking of Hola, Joe De- 
merson said, “I know that he 
had a different mind-set before 
he came in.” 

Demerson had completed 
an entrepreneurial self-help 
program, The Last Mile, with 
Hola. 


“It’s inspiration for 
me,” Demerson said. 

“For that I’m very happy 
for him. I know he has 
a lot of anxiety, but he 
has a lot of good people 
around him.” 

Hola said he plans to 
get in contact with The 
Last Mile founders, 

Chris Redlitz and Bev- 
erly Parenti, for support 
and employment assis- 
tance. “They might be at 
the gate waiting for me,” 
he said. 

“It’s inspiring to see 
Reggie leave,” Philip 
Melendez said. “It gives 
me hope. I’m going to 
the same place as he’s 
going,” referring to Sac- 
ramento. “The bond we 
had in here will contin- 
ue when he gets to the 
streets.” 

One of the elders of Hola’s 
community, Upu S. Ama, said, 
“We would like to observe 
that today is Memorial Day 
through a moment of silence — 
which is the same day as we’re 
celebrating Reggie’s last day in 
prison.” 

Ama added, “Like anyone, 
if you don’t apply what you 
know, it won’t work. Just like 
a doctor has to apply what he’s 
learned in medical school to 
be a good doctor, Reggie has 
to apply what he’s learned in 
the programs he’s taken. I have 
confidence he won’t do the 


revolving-door thing. He got it 
on the first time in.” 

“He learned above anything 
else in this penitentiary that 
family comes first,” Damon 
Cooke, another community 
elder, said. “When he lost his 
freedom, he learned that he’ll 
never make the same mistakes 
that would bring him to pris- 
on.” 

“Reggie also learned that 
men in here can love and care 
for him and there’s no walls 
that can stop that,” Cooke said. 
“The value comes from watch- 
ing his elders.” 


oned for 23 years for a mur- 
der he maintained he did not 
commit, began a movement a 
decade ago with a widely cir- 
culated “open letter” urging 
people to abandon nouns like 
“convict,” reported The New 
York Times. Ellis believed such 
terms erased the humanity of 
formerly imprisoned people. 

“The worst part of repeat- 
edly hearing your negative 
definition of me,” Ellis wrote, 
“is that I begin to believe it 
myself, ‘for as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’” 

John W. Parrat Jr., an incar- 
cerated American and member 
of social justice group Alliance 
for Change, appreciates the 
policy change. He describes 
words like “felon,” “convict” 
and “inmate” as words that 
erase individuals and replace 
them with everyone’s worst 
hatreds and fears. “It’s almost 
like using the N-word,” he 
said. 

Correctional Sgt. S. Hasan 
has worked for CDCR for 30 
years and is currently assigned 
to the North Block dining hall. 
“I never use words like ‘con- 
vict’ or ‘inmate,’” Hasan said. 
“You ask anyone who works 
for me, I call them workers.” 

Michael Calvin Holmes 
works as a clerk in San Quen- 
tin’s Education Department. 
He helps incarcerated men 
gain access to college through 
correspondence courses. He 
also agrees that being brand- 
ed a “felon” is worse than the 
46,000 barriers to reintegra- 
tion that he will one day face, 
which include penalties like 
disenfranchisement, employ- 
ment prohibitions and housing 
restrictions. 

“All these problems are 
caused by that label,” Holmes 
said. “It feels bad because I 
know I’ve changed and pro- 
gressed, but it feels like no- 
body else does. It’s just hard.” 

When Attorney General Lo- 
retta Lynch delivered a speech 
in April about re-entry pro- 
grams, she avoided objectify- 
ing nouns like “felon,” report- 


ed The New York Times. Lynch 
instead referred to formerly 
incarcerated Americans as 
“citizens.” 

“The reference to former in- 
mates as ‘citizens’ was strik- 
ingly humanizing,” wrote the 
Editorial Board of the Times. 

“I like that,” said Holmes, 
when he heard about the At- 
torney General’s speech. “I am 
a citizen. I live in America. 
When I was a criminal, I didn’t 
think like I do now, and I de- 
served to be incarcerated when 
I was arrested. But the men 
incarcerated in here with me, 
the volunteers and counselors, 
they helped me change the way 
I see things. 


“The reference to 
former inmates 
as ‘ citizens’ 
was strikingly 
humanizing” 


“I would like to be called 
a citizen now and when I get 
out,” Holmes continued. 

Zachariah Casey McCor- 
mack is an incarcerated Amer- 
ican who earned his GED in 
2000. He spends his time tu- 
toring other incarcerated men, 
so they can earn their GEDs. 
He also likes the idea of being 
called a citizen. He appreciates 
the Justice Department’s ef- 
fort to humanize incarcerated 
people. 

“Some people get out of 
prison and commit crimes, and 
they are criminals,” McCor- 
mack said. “But if we’ve used 
our time well in prison, and 
we’ve rehabilitated ourselves, 
then we’re not criminals any- 
more.” 

McCormack acknowledg- 
es that it may be hard for the 
public to tell the difference 
between who is rehabilitated 
and who is not. His message 
to America: “Give us a little 
time, let us show you.” 
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Groundskeepers Find Their Work Therapeutic 



Photo by Ralphaele Casale 

Carlos Meza, Frank Smith, Samuel Woige 
and Curtis Roberts appreciating their work at Central Plaza 


By Wesley R. Eisiminger 
Staff writer 

San Quentin State Prison has 
very beautiful gardens, the in- 
mate caretakers say. 

“I enjoy working on the gar- 
den,” said Frank Smith, who is 
the lead man of four grounds- 
keepers for a garden near the 
prison’s entrance. 

Smith said he’s been doing 
this job for five years to make 


it a place full of beauty. “I trim 
the bushes to take shape, to 
bring them out, and it is part of 
my meditation doing my work 
here.” 

He went on to say that no 
seeds, plants or material are giv- 
en to the caretakers. The plants’ 
seeds are used to re-plant new 
flowers and roses. The dead 
plants are used for compost. 

Some of the rare and types of 
plants are: Yankee spirit, bou- 
gainvilleas, Lil- 
ies of the Nile, 
Sonoma yucca, 
as well as a Nor- 
folk pine that can 
be seen stand- 
ing high over the 
top of the chapel 
buildings, one of 
only four in the 
Bay Area. There 
are many dif- 
ferent types of 
plants, such as 
roses, marigolds, 
firs, palm trees 
and numerous 
other types, turn- 
ing these grounds 
into a picture- 
perfect place. 

“I enjoy this 


work outside and watching 
things grow and planting new 
plants and watching them take 
shape,” said Carlos Meza, who 
has been a caretaker about a 
year and half. 

“This is good therapy for me, 
working on trimming the grass 
and bushes and working on the 
pond and working outside,” said 
caretaker Curtis Roberts. 

Samuel Woige another care- 
taker added, “I’ve only been 


here a short time and I like 
working to help make this area 
very beautiful and great. You 
never see plants or trees at other 
prisons, only concrete walls.” 

Smith said, when members of 
the Americans with Disabilities 
Act came to San Quentin about 
a year ago they were very im- 
pressed with the beauty of the 
Garden Chapel area. 

Jeffery Long has been caring 
for the garden in the education 


area, located on the prison’s 
Lower Yard. 

Long voluntarily took care of 
the garden for about two and a 
half years before getting a per- 
manent assignment to the job. 

“I took this job because of 
the influence of Patten Col- 
lege,” Long said. “I watched 
my grandfather grow and cre- 
ate, and later in life I discovered 
that I can grow and had a green 
thumb.” 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Jeffery Long at SQ Education 


Hope for Lifers Facilitates Life -Changing Opportunities 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Hope for Lifers facilitators (top row) Kevin Carr, Gary Kosta, Marty Walters 
and Robert Tyler (bottom row) James Metters and Nicolas Bucci 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Gary Kosta and Marty Wal- 
ters are the most unlikely 
characters to facilitate life- 
changing opportunities for in- 
mates serving life sentences. 

Kosta, 59, has been in and 
out of prison his whole adult 
life. His last conviction for 
a 1996 robbery got him 50 
years to life under California’s 
Three Strikes law. Walters, 58, 
is serving a life sentence for a 
murder in 1996. 

But despite their own life 
sentences, Kosta and Walter 
co-chair San Quentin State 
Prison’s self-help group called 
Hope for Lifers. 

They didn’t know each oth- 
er prior to coming to prison. 
However, once incarcerated, 
they learned they had both 
lived in the same house at dif- 
ferent times in their hometown 
of San Diego. 

Kosta said the coincidence 
began a friendship that has 


By Steven Harris 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A campaign to aid victims of 
childhood trauma is under way 
in California. 

Such trauma is the source 
of significant lifelong health 
issues that affect families and 
communities across the state, 
said Nadine Burke Harris, 
founder and chief operating 
officer of the Center for Youth 
Wellness, a San Francisco- 
based pediatric clinic, reports 
Jeremy Loudenback of The 
Chronicle of Social Change. 

A focus of the campaign was 
a recent San Diego conference. 

Unaddressed trauma as a 


lasted throughout their respec- 
tive journeys from prison to 
prison, and continued now that 
they are both housed at San 
Quentin. 

“Alcohol and gambling 


result of being a victim of a 
crime or witnessing violence 
can lead to tremendous con- 
sequences later in life, said 
Lenore Anderson, executive 
director of Californians for 
Safety and Justice. 

Anderson labeled childhood 
adversity as a public safety cri- 
sis. 

A Kaiser Permanente-Cen- 
ters for Disease Control study 
called “Adverse Childhood 
Experiences” connected early 
experiences of trauma dur- 
ing childhood and subsequent 
health issues later in life by the 
organization. 

The Center for Youth Well- 
ness released the Children Can 


played a big part in my self- 
image,” Kosta said. “I had the 
Las Vegas type of personality; 
it’s about fast money and al- 
ways looking for the easy way 
out.” 


Thrive: A Vision for Califor- 
nia’s Response to the Adverse 
Childhood Experiences report. 

The report recommended 
these steps for preventing and 
responding to child trauma: 

• Raise public awareness 

• Develop a trauma- 
informed workforce 

• Increase access to 
interventions 

• Promote early 
identification coupled 
with interventions 

• Partner in efforts 
to address the 
determinants of 
childhood adversity 

• Cultivate trauma- 
informed systems 


Kosta said once he got to 
San Quentin, all of the self- 
help programs available had 
an effect on him. 

“It got to the point where I 
had to take a good look at my- 
self,” Kosta said. “I didn’t like 
what I saw in the mirror and I 
wanted to change.” 

Both must appear before the 
California parole board. In or- 
der to earn their freedom, they 
must be able to demonstrate 
they are no longer a danger to 
public safety. 

“When I got here, the con- 
sensus was that strikers were 
different lifers (than murder- 
ers),” Walter said in reference 
to what inmates must demon- 
strate to the parole board in 
order to earn a release date. 
“But when Jennifer Shaffer 
(executive officer of the parole 
board) came, we learned that 
the board was going to treat 
everyone the same. Strikers 
would have to address their is- 
sue, just the same.” 

Kosta and Walters struc- 
tured Hope for Lifers so that 
participants sat in circles and 
worked on a curriculum de- 


signed to address causes for 
criminal behavior as well as 
parole plans that include hous- 
ing and employment opportu- 
nities. 

“The guys acknowledged 
their vulnerabilities and places 
where they need help,” Kosta 
said about the Hope for Lifers 
participants. “This isn’t easy 
for guys who have been down 
for a long time.” 

Kosta recognized that many 
of the men are learning how 
to articulate themselves “from 
their hearts about the changes 
they’ve made in their lives.” 

“Seeing this kind of work 
gave me an awakening, like 
I’m doing something good for 
our community,” Kosta said. 
“I’m tired of hurting people; 
I want to start helping people. 
I still have my relapses, but 
now I know I can do so much 
good.” 

“You can’t just show up and 
say to the board I go to Hope 
for Lifers and get out,” he said. 
“That’s not true. We all have to 
do the work.” 

With more than 3,000 mem- 
bers of the Bay Area regularly 
coming inside San Quentin to 
teach pro-social ways to live, 
Kosta and Walter are taking 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Paige Mackenzie and Jared 
Rudolph are two Bay Area 
community members who sup- 
port Hope for Lifers. Rudolph, 
executive director of Prisoner 
Reentry Network, specializes 
in housing, health care, job 
placement, credit reports and 
budgeting. Most of the logis- 
tical aspects of the program, 
such as curriculum building, 
are managed by Mackenzie. 

“We run the program, but 
Paige and Jared are the en- 
gines,” Kosta said. “The peer- 
to-peer model works because 
it gives me the opportunity to 
learn. Every time I read the 
work that the men do, I learn 
something new.” 


Calif. Creating Campaign to Aid 
Victims of Childhood Tramua 
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Continued from Page 1 

Keynote speaker Sean Pica 
introduced himself as the Exec- 
utive Director of Hudson Link 
for Higher Education in Prison, 
Senior Fellow of Center for So- 
cial Justice, a member of Gov. 
Andrew Cuomo’s Council for 
Community Re-entry and Re- 
integration, and a high school 
dropout. A week before, he’d 
been in the White House talk- 
ing to President Obama about 
spreading PUP’s educational 
model across the nation. 

“But my story didn’t start in 
the White House,” Pica said. 
“It started a long time ago with 
poor choices.” 

Pica said he shot and killed a 
man when he was 16 years old. 
Instead of finishing ninth grade, 
Pica went to an adult prison 
where he eventually found his 
calling educating the men who 
were incarcerated with him. 

“That’s when it began,” Pica 
said, before he addressed the 
graduates directly. “Your job 
doesn’t end here with your di- 
plomas, with inspiring your 
families.” He expressed his be- 
lief that education is about more 
than a diploma. It’s about hav- 
ing the power to help people. 
Graduation was an accomplish- 
ment that could mark that be- 
ginning. 

“I’m the only formerly incar- 


Sean Pica, Jody Lewen, Abraham Antonio Rueles and Marc Porter 
congratulating the Class of 201 6 on their accomplishment 


cerated person to be 
coordinating a col- 
lege program, but I 
will not be the last,” 

Pica said. 

Valedictorian 
Timothy Warren 
continued the theme 
of beginnings after 
he stepped up to the 
lectern and received 
the honor from the 
2015 valedictorian, 

Keung Vanh. War- 
ren talked about new 
beginnings before he 
addressed his family 
directly. 

“I know for a long 
time, you guys have 
been searching for 
something good to 
come from this situ- 
ation,” Warren said, 
struggling to speak 
while crying. “But 
I’m here to tell you 
that I’m a bigger 
man because of what 
I’ve been through. What we’ve 
been through.” Warren said he 
can’t wait to get out and show 
his family the better man he’s 
become. 

Warren is the first member 
of his family to graduate from 
college. His two sisters and his 
brother were inspired by both 
Warren’s accomplishments and 
his speech. His youngest sister, 


who attends CSU Stanislaus, 
said she now wants to become 
the valedictorian of her graduat- 
ing class, too. His oldest sister 
said Warren inspires her to go 
back to college. Warren’s broth- 
er, who just finished a tour in 
the military, also said he is now 
determined to join the ranks of 
college graduates in his family. 

The class of 2016 suffered a 


minor setback in that the tassels 
on their caps were missing. The 
missing tassels provided several 
occasions for humor after Jody 
Lewen, Executive Director of 
PUP, suggested the use of imag- 
inary tassels. 

“Just another case of the end- 
less opportunities this environ- 


ment offers to show you what 
matters and what doesn’t,” said 
Lewen about the missing tas- 
sels. 

What mattered for those gath- 
ered was the sense of commu- 
nity fostered by Lewen’s pro- 
gram. 

“Most of the guys had family 


Boris Portal Jr., Judith Leon, Laura Del Carpio, Alexei Ruiz, Diana Kronstadt, 
Gina Portal and Nora Ruiz enjoying the celebration 


Danny Nha Ho spending time with 
his daughter Dorothy Huong Ho 




Prison University Project’s graduating Class of 2016 posing for group photo 


in the audience,” Robert L. 
Butler III said, after accepting 
his Associate of Arts Degree. 
“But my community of students, 
that’s my support. Family is 
more than a biological thing, so 


I still feel like my family is here 
to support me.” 

Hannah Evans, Executive As- 
sistant at PUP, expressed how 
important it was for her to be a 
part of the PUP community. “It 


means a lot because there’s a lot 
of inequality in the world, and I 
wanted to do something after I 
graduated to promote equality,” 
Evans said. “I feel higher edu- 
cation is a way to begin equal- 



Valedictorian Timothy Warren celebrates his achievement with family members 



izing.” The PUP community 
appears to be partly built on the 
mutual admiration between stu- 
dents, volunteers, and staff. 

“Everybody here is a leader 
in this community,” Evans said. 
“It’s about supporting and em- 
powering each other, that’s 
what’s so special in this com- 
munity. Leaders are horn out of 
this phenomenon.” 

Alexei Ruiz, another gradu- 
ate, talked about how one vol- 
unteer teacher empowered him. 
“I witnessed a teacher, on a 
rainy evening, walk into the 
classroom soaking wet with a 
glowing face radiating excite- 
ment, carrying containers with 
sheep brains for dissection,” 
he said. “I will never forget 


that evening because I learned 
more than a Biology lesson. I 
learned that when you do some- 
thing from the heart, something 
that you believe is worth do- 
ing without expecting anything 
hack, the joy you get out of it is 
insurmountable. I learned that I 
could make a difference in this 
world if I desire to do so.” 

PUP teachers, tutors, stu- 
dents, and guests celebrated new 
beginnings for the class of 2016: 
Alexei Ruiz, Robert I. Butler 
III, Isaiah Fields (recently pa- 
roled), Orlando Harris, Danny 
Ho, Edwin “Zakee” Hutchin- 
son, Mark Tadeschi, and Vale- 
dictorian Timothy Warren. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
contributed to this story 



Orlando Harris with his mother Evelyn L. Smith 


Joel Tomei, Robert L. Butler III and Patricia Tomei enjoying the ceremony 


Curtis Penn and graduate Edwin “Zakee” Hutchinson having fun at the graduation 


Mark Tadeschi accepting his diploma from Jody Lewen 
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Snippets 

M alcolm X was 
gunned down 
in broad daylight at 
a political rally at the 
Audubon Ballroom in 
Harlem, New York on 
February 21, 1965. 

I celand’s flag’s color- 
ing depicts a vision 
of the nation’s land- 
scape. Red is the fire 
produced by volcanoes, 
white reflects ice and 
snow and blue is for the 
Atlantic ocean. 

S almon do not eat 
any food during the 
time they swim up- 
stream to spawn. 

G handi’s quote “The 
weak can never 
forgive. Forgiveness 
is the attribute of the 
strong.” 

A pples have more 
quercetin than any 
other fruit. Quercetin is 
a heart-healthy flavo- 
noid that possesses 
outstanding antioxidant 
and antiinflammatory 
properties. 

M exico City is the 
largest city in the 
world and was built 
over the ruins of the 
Aztec city, Tenochtitlan 
which is a water 
reserve. 

Y ogurt was origi- 
nally marketed as 
medicine and sold in 
pharmacies. 
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Thoughts Are Free 

Thoughts are free, who 
can guess them? 

They flee by like 
nocturnal shadows. 

No man can know them, no 
hunter can shoot them 
with powder and lead: 
Thoughts are free! 

I think what I want and 
what delights me, 
still always reticent, and 
as is it is suitable. 

My wish and desire, no 
one can deny me 
and so it will always be: 
Thoughts are free! 

And if I am thrown into 
the darkest dungeon, 
all this would be futile work, 
because my thoughts 
tear all gates 
and walls apart: 

Thoughts are free! 

Sol will renounce my 
sorrows forever, 
and never again will torture 
myself with some fancy ideas. 

In one’s heart, one can 
always laugh and joke 
and think at the same time: 
Thoughts are free! 

I love wine and my 
girl even more, 
only I like her best of all. 

I’m not alone with my 
glass of wine, 
my girl is with me: 
Thoughts are free! 

^ - Hans Litten^ 


< > 
Month of August 

• August is the fifth of 
seven months in a year with 
thirty- one (31) days. 

• This year, August has 
five Mondays, five Tuesdays, 
and five Wednesdays. 

• For the Christian 
community, the Solemnity 
of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is on 
Monday, August 15; the 
Memorial of the Queenship 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is on Monday, August 22; the 
Memorial of Saint Rose of 
Lima is on Tuesday, August 
23; the Memorial of Saint 
Monica is on Saturday, 

August 27 and the Memorial 
of the Passion of Saint John 
the Baptist is on Monday, 

August 29. 

• According to the World 
Almanac, August is Black 
Business Month, Happiness 
Happens Month, National 
Immunization Awareness 
Month, and National Toddler 
Month. 

• There are two 
astrological signs in August: 

Leo, the sign of the Lion 
(July 23 to August 22) and 
Virgo, the sign of the Virgin 
(August 23 to September 22). 

• The August birthstone is 
the Sardonyx or Peridot. 

. J 
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1. San Francisco — San Fran- 
cisco State University will lead 
a statewide effort to expand col- 
lege access for formerly incarcer- 
ated individuals, the university 
announced June 17. Seven Cali- 
fornia State University campuses 
— Bakersfield, Fresno, Fuller- 
ton, Pomona, Sacramento, San 
Bernardino and San Diego — 
will establish programs modeled 
after SF State’s Project Rebound. 
Established in 1967 by the late 
Dr. John Irwin, a formerly incar- 
cerated individual who became 
an SF State sociology professor 
and internationally recognized 
advocate for prisoners’ rights, 
the program helps those who 
have spent time in jail or prison 
earn college degrees, drastically 
reducing the likelihood they 
will return to incarceration. The 
expansion is funded through a 
$500,000 “Renewing Communi- 
ties” grant from The Opportunity 
Institute. 

2. Iowa — The state’s highest 
court on June 30 refused to re- 
store voting rights to more than 

20,000 of the states ex-felons, 
ruling that the state constitution 
allows the disenfranchisement of 
people convicted of “infamous 
crimes,” THINKPROGRESS re- 
ports. 

3. Nebraska — State legislators 
passed a law calling for prison 
officials to use the least restric- 
tive means, while maintaining 
safety and order in the prisons, 
when separating inmates from 
the general prison population. 
The law grew out of hearings 
in 2014 by a legislative investi- 
gative committee that showed a 
lack of formal rules on solitary 
confinement allowed Nikko Jen- 
kins to be isolated much of his 
time in prison and contributed to 
him killing four people in Oma- 


ha following his release directly 
from solitary confinement to the 
community. 

4. Kansas — The state high 
court ruled on June 17 that soli- 
tary confinement can, in extreme 
cases, amount to a violation of 
constitutional rights and ordered 
district judges to take into con- 
sideration how long prisoners 
spend in solitary confinement, 
The Topeka Capital Journal re- 
ports. 

5. Arkansas — A corrections 
analysis group reports the state’s 
inmate population will climb 
2.4 percent a year and increase 
from more than 17,000 inmates 
last year to more than 22,000 
inmates by 2026, The Arkansas 


Democrat-Gazette reports. 

6. Arkansas — The state can 
execute eight death-row inmates, 
a split state supreme court ruled 
June 23, The Guardian reports. 
The ruling upholds a state law 
that keeps information about its 
lethal injection drugs confiden- 
tial. 

7. Texas — According to data 
from the state comptroller’s of- 
fice, 101 men and women who 
were wrongfully sent to prison 
received $93.6 milli on over the 
past 25 years, The Texas Tribune 
reports. 

8. Louisiana — A lawsuit seeks 
to restore voting rights for some 

70,000 Louisiana residents who 
are on probation or parole for 


felonies, The Associated Press 
reports. The suit claims state 
laws preventing people who 
are on parole or probation from 
voting violates the Louisiana 
Constitution. The 1974 constitu- 
tion allows suspension of voting 
rights for people judicially de- 
clared mentally incompetent or 
those who are “under an order of 
imprisonment” for a felony. The 
lawsuit contends that the denial 
of voting rights does not extend 
to felons who have been released 
on parole or probation. The suit 
asks the court to declare uncon- 
stitutional state laws that pro- 
hibit voting by felons on parole 
or probation. 

9. Mississippi — The U.S. Jus- 


tice Department reached an 
agreement with Hinds County on 
June 23 requiring the county gov- 
ernment to provide programs of- 
fering alternatives to jail, reentry 
services for inmates leaving in- 
carceration and the prohibition of 
some jail sentences for failure to 
pay court ordered fines and fees, 
The New York Times reports. The 
settlement comes after the Jus- 
tice Department found, last year, 
that the county’s jails regularly 
violated the constitutional rights 
of inmates by keeping prisoners 
past their release dates and that 
it failed to protect prisoners from 
violence perpetrated by guards 
and other inmates. 

10. Raleigh, North Carolina — 
Prison officials announced on 
June 29 plans to stop isolating 
inmates who are 17 and young- 
er in solitary confinement, The 
Charlotte Observer reports. In 
addition, prison officials said the 
state will establish a new Youth- 
ful Offender Program that will 
focus on the education, behav- 
ioral health and treatment needs 
of the approximately 70 inmates 
younger than 18 housed in the 
state prison system. 

11. Washington, DC — The 
Obama administration on June 
24 announced approximately 

12,000 prison inmates will be 
able to use Second Chance Pell 
Grants to go to college, Politico 
reports. The taxpayer-funded 
grants would allow prison 
inmates to receive financial aid 
for college for the first time in 
more than 20 years. There are 
67 colleges and universities 
participating — ranging from 
Alvin Community College in 
Texas to Villanova University in 
Pennsylvania. Most are public 
colleges No for-profit college is 
on the list. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 


Across 

1. Foods served in solitary 
are compressed into this 
type of ball 

5. Sacrifice or proposal 
10. L.A. football team 

14. Roman poet 43 
B.C.-A.D. 17 

15. U.S. surgeon 
George Washington 

16. Norse god of art 
and music 

17. A type of truck or trailer 

18. Wayne’s World actor 
Carvey and TV actress 
Delaney 

19. Emperor of Rome known 
for cruelty 

20. Terminator term 

“ la vista, baby” 

22. Wheel of Fortune Sajak 

23. Muscular power 

24. CMA winner singer Chris 
27. Gone by 

30. Indebted to 

31. Comes after “hot” or 
“fishing” 

32. (Abbrev.) for Old Dutch 

35. July story of cabinetmaker 

Vernon 

38. College program at SQ 

40. A list of food items 

41. Great sorrow or misery 

42. King of the Huns in Norse 
mythology 

43. A type of exercise nutrient 
bar 

46. That which is directly 


produced by an action 

48. Blues Singer Charles 

49. “Yes” in French 

51. Acronym of med. chart to 
measure height & weight 

52. Fish eggs, i.e. 

53. Teammate who cannot 
carry his own weight 
(Prison slang) 

56. Prison term to ask 
(Two words) 

59. Sooner than or rather than 

60. A prisoner with no gang 
affiliation (Prison slang) 

64. Maroon 5 singer Levine 

65. CDCR Secretary Kernan 

67. Result of the ocean’s 

warming, “El ” 

68. Sonic game maker 

69. To do this on one’s 
shoulder (Two words) 

70. TV car show “Top ” 

71. To move or go forward 

72. Pacino movie “ 

of a Woman” 

73. City in SE European 
Russia on the Ural River 

Down 

1. Radnor of “How I 
Met Your Mother” 

2. Vascular layer of the eye 

3. TV actors Allen and Daly 

4. To corrects one’s writing 

5. Acronym for 
uncontrollable repeated 
behavior 

6. Dessert iced drink over 
shaved ice 


7. Movie Destination 

8. Click Beetle 

9. Matter, case, point 

10. Wandering samurai 
without a lord or a 
DeNiro movie 

11. Former colony in SW 
Arabia now part of Yemen 

12. Area of wet, soggy 
ground 

13. Game of Thrones 
character Jon 

21. A particle 

23. Coke or Pepsi 

25. Power to inspiring 
intense fear 

26. Off the of 

one’s head 

27. City in NW India 

28. Actress Davis of 
“The Long Kiss 
Goodnight” 

29. Having an ugly 
disposition 

32. Watery animal 

33. Battery maker AC 

34. To come together 

36. Done by us 

37. Chemical car accelerant 

39. Acronym for a 

substance developed 
in a tumor 

44. Prices in canteen always 
do this (two words) 

45. Delicious 

46. Large flightless 
Australian bird 

47. Literary character 



Huckleberry 

50. Drink substance to 
induce vomiting 

51. The Celtic language 
spoken in Brittany 

53. Author Alexander of 
“The Count of 
Monte Cristo” 

54. The use of words in 
a figurative sense 

55. Member of Africans in of 
N. Angola and SW 
Dem. Rep. of Congo 

56. A type of hinge used 
to lock a cabinet 

57. Mental conception 
or image 

58. Spraying graffiti on walls 

61. SQ building floor i.e. 

62. Term “ muchas” 


LAST MONTH’S ANSWERS 



to mean to the extent that 

63. The other white meat 

65. Cadillac car model 

66. Acronym for high 
explosive used for blasting 
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Hunger Strikes Erupt in Immigration-Detention Facilities 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writers 

Hunger strikes erupted in 
fall 2015 at a number of for- 
profit immigration detention 
facilities, protesting long de- 
tentions, inadequate health 
care, staff abuses and living 
conditions. 

The protests included facili- 
ties in California, Texas and 
Louisiana. 

More than 300 men stopped 
eating meals at the Adelanto 
detention center in Califor- 
nia, reported the Los Angeles 
Times. The Adelanto facility 
is run by GEO Group, a for- 
profit private contractor based 


By Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There has been a dramatic re- 
duction in the number of arrests 
of young California children in 
the past 30 years, a research re- 
port by the Center on Juvenile 
and Criminal Justice reports. 

The arrest rate for children 
under age 12 dropped by 92 per- 
cent. “This trend has significant 
long-term consequences, as 
those who are arrested at early 
ages are more likely to develop 
chronic offending patterns and 
have repeated contacts with 
courts, correctional programs 
and prisons,” the May 2015 
report author Michael Males 
wrote. 

Forty- seven of California’s 
58 counties have shown signifi- 
cant reduction in pre-teen ar- 
rests since 1980, according to 
the report. In 1980, Los Ange- 
les County recorded 485 arrests 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A federal judge called for 
scrutiny of the effects of felony 
convictions, after he sentenced 
a woman in a felony drug case 
to probation rather than prison, 
reported The New York Times. 

Being a convicted felon, the 
collateral consequences were 
enough, Brooklyn, N.Y., Feder- 
al District Court Judge Frederic 
Block said. The consequences 
have “no useful function other 
than to further punish crimi- 
nal defendants after they have 
completed their court-imposed 
sentences.” 

Arrested for 600 grams of co- 
caine at John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, Chevelle Nes- 
beth claimed she was unaware 
that the suitcase given to her by 
friends contained cocaine. Un- 
persuaded, the jury convicted 
Nesbeth of importing and pos- 
session of cocaine with the in- 
tent to distribute, The Times 
revealed. 

The judge’s opinion is 
groundbreaking and “it’s going 
to generate debate on a criti- 
cal issue in the criminal justice 
system — the ability of people 


in Florida. The hunger strike 
ended in November. 

Adelanto detainees were 
protesting long detentions, 
unacceptable level of medical 
care and physical abuse by 
GEO staff, including a death 
and a miscarriage, World 
Socialist Web Site (WSWS) 
reported in November. 
Homeland Security officials 
stated the pneumonia death of 
Mexican immigrant Fernando 
Dominguez was because he 
“received an unacceptable 
level of medical care.” 

El Salvador immigrant Raul 
Morales-Ramos died in Ad- 
elanto from an undiagnosed 
intestinal cancer after four 


of children 10 years old and un- 
der. That number dropped con- 
siderably spanning a period of 
three decades. There were only 
17 arrests recorded in 2013. 

Fresno, Alameda and Lassen 
counties showed results that 
paralleled Los Angeles County 
during the same period. 

The report says California is 
leading a national trend. Hav- 
ing favorable numbers in school 
graduation, college enrollment, 
violent death reduction and 
lower self destructive behav- 
iors are examples of social and 
generational factors transform- 
ing cognitive moral expression, 
thus reducing crime among 
youth. 

The large decline in arrests of 
California’s youth (pre-teen), in 
the last three decades covered a 
spectrum of offenses from ho- 
micide and rape to shoplifting 
and truancy. 

The reduction in arrests shows 


convicted of crimes to get on 
with their lives,” said Gabriel 
J. Chin, a law professor at the 
University of California at Da- 
vis. 

Nesbeth was sentenced to 
one year probation, six months 
of home confinement, and 100 
hours of community services, 
The Times stated. 

Convicted felons faced about 
50,000 state and federal stat- 
utes and regulations, including 
being ineligible for public ben- 
efits, wrote Judge Block, in his 
42-page sentencing opinion. 

The collateral consequences 
are “particularly disruptive 
to an ex-convict’s effort at re- 
habilitation and reintegration 
into society,” and could result 
in many ex-convicts “becom- 
ing recidivists and restarting 
the criminal cycle,” explained 
Judge Block. 

“However laudable it is for 
the judge to highlight this prob- 
lem, his decision can’t solve it,” 
said former federal prosecutor 
Daniel C. Richman, who teach- 
es criminal law at Columbia. 

Yet, “It’s refreshing, real- 
ly, to see a judge considering 
the ramifications that a lot of 
people don’t even know about, 


years of detention. Ramos had 
complained numerous times to 
medical staff about his worsen- 
ing condition, his family attor- 
ney told the website. 

Hunger strikers at Adelanto 
have demanded: better medi- 
cal care, a grievance counselor 
who does not work for GEO 
Group, dental care, better food 
instead of “slices of cold tur- 
key” and to be treated with re- 
spect. 

At the El Paso, Texas 
detention center, 54 South 
Asian men refused meals; five 
days later 14 South Asian men 
at the LaSalle Detention Center 
in Louisiana did the same. At 
the Corrections Corporation 


more of a generational transi- 
tion over a period of time where 
children and young adults’ be- 
havior has transformed. This 
suggests that harsher policing 
or policy change is not the cata- 
lyst for the decline. 

Males contends that, “If the 
large decrease in child arrests 
is an artifact of large, hereto- 
fore unmentioned changes in 
policies or policing, we would 
expect to see it concentrated in 
jurisdictions that substantially 
changed their policing and other 
practices toward young ages...” 

As a means of understand- 
ing how and why the decline 
of arrests over a period of three 
decades happened, Males sug- 
gests that “the most plausible 
factors consist of broad social 
currents, primarily cohort ef- 
fects but also temporary period 
effects, which affected younger 
generations more than older 
ones.” 


much less consider, when they 
think about a person being sen- 
tenced,” said Amanda L. David, 
a federal public defender, who 
represented Nesbeth. 

On the other hand, the United 
States attorney’s office memo 
to the judge stated that the col- 
lateral consequences of Nes- 
beth’s convictions were neces- 
sary because of her “serious 
criminal conduct.” Moreover, 
the restrictions were “meant to 
promote public safety, by lim- 
iting an individual’s access to 
certain jobs or sensitive areas,” 
and “to ensure that government 
resources are being spent on 
those who obey the law,” The 
Times highlighted. 

Judge Block, who served 
more than two decades on the 
federal bench, pointed out that 
it is for Congress and state leg- 
islatures “to determine whether 
the plethora of post-sentence 
punishments imposed upon fel- 
ons is truly warranted, and to 
take a hard look at whether they 
do the country more harm than 
good.” Meanwhile, Judge Block 
also called other judges to con- 
sider the collateral consequenc- 
es of a defendant at sentencing, 
reported The Times. 


of America’s T. Don Hutto 
Facility in Austin, Texas, 27 
women mostly from Central 
America, demanded an end 
to their mistreatment and 
immediate release. 

“The hunger strikes are in 
response to Obama adminis- 
tration’s inhumane anti-immi- 
grant policies,” WSWS reporter 
Kevin Martinez wrote. “More 
than 2 million men, women 
and children have been deport- 
ed during the last seven years.” 

Forced deportations are hav- 
ing deadly consequences for 
immigrant and asylum seekers 
being dumped into their coun- 
tries of origin, WSWS noted. 
Since January 2014, at least 
83 deportees have been killed 
since their return to El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Honduras, 
the story said. 

Nine current and former de- 
tainees at the Aurora Detention 
Center in Colorado sued GEO 
Group for violating the state’s 
minimum wage law and vio- 
lating the Trafficking Victim’s 
Protection Act, which forbids 
forced labor. 

Adelanto hunger striker Za- 
kir Hosain could not pay the 


Youthful offenders in the 
Pennsylvania juvenile justice 
system are being managed by 
use of powerful antipsychotic 
medications, an independent 
news group reports. 

The kids spend months in 
mostly private-run correctional 
facilities receiving mood-alter- 
ing psychiatric medications “at 
strikingly high rates, particular- 
ly antipsychotic drugs that ex- 
pose them to significant health 
risks,” wrote Halle Stockton of 
PublicSource. 

The medications prescribed 
are approved to treat schizo- 
phrenia, bipolar disorder and ir- 
ritability with autism, according 
to the story, part of a series pub- 
lished by PublicSource.. 

Doctors and juvenile justice 
experts said they are confident 
the drugs are used off-label in 
the state facilities to induce 
sleep or to reduce anxiety or ag- 
gression, Stockton wrote. This 
is the practice even though kids 
are more vulnerable to severe 
side effects such as rapid weight 
gain and diabetes and potential 
debilitating effects on develop- 
ing brains and bodies, the story 
noted. 

Child advocates refer to the 
off-label use as a “chemical re- 
straint.” Psychiatrist Dr. Mark 
Olfson of Columbia University 
reviewed data provided by Pub- 
licSourse and commented, “The 
new findings will hopefully spur 
much-needed institutional re- 
forms.” 

Over a seven-year period 
enough antipsychotics were or- 


$25,000 bond set by an immi- 
gration judge, the LA Times 
reported. Hosain told reporter 
Kate Linthicum, “Where can 
we get this kind of money? We 
are not criminals. We just want 
protection.” 


“The hunger 
strikes are also 
in response to 
President Obama’s 
inhumane anti- 
immigrant 
policies” 

Asylum- seekers are being 
kept in detention for long pe- 
riods because immigration of- 
ficials are under pressure to fill 
tens of thousand of detention 
beds per a 2009 congressional 
mandate, said Victoria Mena, 
an associate with the Commu- 
nity Initiatives for Visiting Im- 
migrants in Confinement who 
has been working with the hun- 
ger strikers in Adelanto. 


dered to treat one-third of the 
confined youth, whereas only 1 
to 2 percent of kids in the U.S. 
take antipsychotics, the story 
noted. 

PublicSource analyzed data 
provided by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Human Services. 
Communication between the 
state agency and PublicSource 
was almost entirely through 
email. 

The department had weeks, 
sometimes months, to respond 
to questions after being re- 
viewed by the legal department. 
Department secretary Ted Dal- 
las abruptly cancelled an inter- 
view with PublicSource, which 
shared its findings with the 
agency on Oct. 6. 

The state would not release 
the names of the state-contract- 
ed doctors that care for and pre- 
scribe the antipsychotics to the 
youthful offenders. 

Department spokeswoman 
Kait Gillis wrote in an email 
that 44 percent of residents in 
the facilities on Sept. 30 had a 
psychotropic medication pre- 
scribed by a psychiatrist. 

“There aren’t that many kids 
in juvenile justice facilities who 
are psychotic,” said Dr. Terry 
Lee, a child and adolescent psy- 
chiatrist who treats residents of 
a Washington state-run secure 
juvenile facility. Most antipsy- 
chotics used in correctional fa- 
cilities are given to control dis- 
ruptive behavior, like outbursts, 
aggression and breaking the 
rules, he said. 

- Salvador Solorio 


CORRECTION TO LAST MONTH’S ISSUE: 

In last month’s issue, CDCR Secretary Kernan was misquoted. The 
following is the correct quote: As for the “lifer” population, Kernan said 
that, “We are looking at lifers and those lifers without the possibility 
of parole who have sustained positive behavior and how we can open 
opportunities for these groups.” 
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Jails’ and Prisons’ Poor Healthcare Burdens Communities 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Poor medical care in jails 
and prisons is contributing to 
poor health in some communi- 
ties, the Vera Institute of Jus- 
tice reports. 

“The burden of disease be- 
hind bars is unacceptably high 
and largely invisible to the 
health system, and the nega- 
tive impacts of incarceration 
on the health of communities 
is a serious issue,” the report 
says. 

“The millions of people 
who cycle through the nation’s 
courts, jails and prisons expe- 
rience chronic health condi- 
tions, infectious diseases, sub- 
stance use and mental illness 
at much higher rates than the 
general population,” the No- 
vember 2014 report says. 

When released, these former 
prisoners bring their health 
problems into their home com- 
munities, the report adds. 

Between 1980 and 2000, 
people in higher socioeconom- 
ic groups experienced larger 
gains in life expectancy than 


Treatment for Hepatitis C 
in California prisons is now 
more effective but much more 
costly, according to a report. 

About 17,000 prisoners in 
California have tested posi- 
tive for Hepatitis C though 
health officials suggest the 
actual number is probably 
much higher, according to 
George Lavender for Market- 
Place. 


It’s a question 
of spending now 
versus later ” 


Liver cancer as a result of 
chronic Hepatitis C infection 
is the most common cause 
of cancer death in the state’s 
prisons. Intravenous drug use 
is a common way infection 
occurs, though sex and shar- 
ing needles for tattoos also 
play a part in spreading the 
disease, reports Lavender. 

The disease affects about 
1 percent of the country’s 
population as a whole, but 
17 percent of those in prison, 
Lavender states. 

The arrival of the new med- 
ications is “pretty miracu- 
lous,” said Dr. Johannes Haar, 
chief medical executive at the 
California Men’s Colony near 
San Luis Obispo. 

Before the introduction of 
new drugs, the chances of ac- 
tually being cured were about 
50/50. That changed in 2011, 
when the FDA approved the 
first of a new generation of 
drugs. 

California’s prison health 
care providers’ have been us- 
ing two of those drugs, Soval- 
di and Harvoni, since 2014. 


those in poorer groups, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Those living in poverty have 
faced more barriers in ac- 
cessing care, received poorer 
quality care, and experienced 
worse health outcomes than 
the rest of the population, the 
report states. 

Over the last 40 years the 
criminal justice system has ex- 
panded to such a degree that, 
today, mass incarceration is 
one of the major contributors 
to poor health in communities, 
reports David Cloud with the 
institute. 

Since the 1970s, the cor- 
rectional population in the 
U.S. has grown by 700 per- 
cent. From 1982 to 2001 state 
expenditures on corrections 
increased each year, swelling 
from $15 billion to $53.5 bil- 
lion, the report says. 

It concludes that mass incar- 
ceration is one of the factors 
contributing to diminished 
educational opportunities, 
fractured family structures, 
stagnated economic mobility, 
limited housing options, re- 
stricted access to essential so- 


Haar said the new drugs raise 
the (success) rates close to 90 
percent from “pretty much a 
toss of a coin.” 

The new drugs are much 
more expensive. A course 
of treatment costs between 
$70,000 and $80,000, ac- 
cording to California’s prison 
health department. Last year 
the state saw medication costs 
skyrocket from just over $10 
million to $47 million, states 
the report. 

“While the drugs are ex- 
pensive, liver transplants and 
treatment for patients with 
Hepatitis C in its later stag- 
es are also costly,” said Dr. 
Jagpreet Chhatwal, assistant 
professor of radiology at Har- 
vard Medical School. 

“Treating the disease in 
prison is worth it in the long 
run because cutting the num- 
ber of infected people in 
prison has a dramatic impact 
on the number of people liv- 
ing with the disease society 
wide,” he said, adding “The 
average length of time any- 
one spends in prison is three 
years, but it can take 20 or 
even 30 years before the more 
damaging consequences of 
Hepatitis C manifest. The 
majority of those who had 
beenin prison have been re- 
leased and would require 
treatment in the community.” 

Chhatwal said, “If all pris- 
ons tested all prisoners and 
treated all those who needed 
it, they would diagnose be- 
tween 41,900 and 122,700 
new cases of the disease in 
prison over 30 years,” Lav- 
ender reported. It would re- 
quire prisons on average to 
ramp up spending by an extra 
12 percent. “It’s a question of 
spending now versus later.” 

- David Eugene Archer Sr. 


cial entitlements, and reduced 
neighborhood cohesiveness. 

THE INSTITUTE 
REPORTED THE 
FOLLOWING FACTORS 

• HIV/AIDS is two to seven 
times more prevalent in jail or 
prison, and an estimated 17 per- 
cent of all people with HIV liv- 
ing in the U.S. pass through a 
correctional facility each year. 

• Hepatitis C occurs at rates 
eight to 21 times higher among 
incarcerated people and ac- 
counts for more deaths in the 
community than HIV/AIDs. 

• Tuberculosis is more than 
four times as prevalent in 
the incarcerated population. 

• Common sexually trans- 
mitted diseases (STDs), such 
as chlamydia and gonor- 
rhea, are more prevalent, es- 
pecially among incarcerated 
women who have significant 
histories of sexual trauma 
and/or engage in sex work. 

• One-third of women ad- 
mitted into jails who re- 
ceive a screen for STDs 
test positive for syphilis. 

• Syphilis rates among 
women incarcerated in New 
York City are 1,000 times that 
of the general population. 

• Diagnosable substance 
use disorders in the general 
population are 9 percent; in 
state prisons, 50 percent; in 
all jail inmates, 68 percent. 

• Serious mental illness- 
es in jails and state prisons 
are two to four times high- 
er than in the community. 

• Suicide accounts for 
one-third of deaths in jails. 
15 percent of state prison- 
ers reported violence-related 
injuries and 22 percent re- 
ported accidental injuries. 

• 72 percent of people in jail 


By Kenneth R. Brydon 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The San Quentin Men- 
tal Health and Medical De- 
partments conducted a pilot 
“Chronic Pain Management” 
workshop. The 12- week pro- 
gram met once a week for two 
hours. Participants were re- 
ferred by their primary health 
care provider (Doctor) to men- 
tal health services. 

Social Worker Ms. Cline and 
Dr. Combs were the facilita- 
tors of the group. A curriculum 
developed at Richard J. Dono- 
van Correctional Facility was 
used, and the objective was to 
provide information and tech- 
niques for coping with chronic 
pain. 

There are two sorts of pain: 
“acute pain” and “chronic 
pain.” Acute is anything from 
smashing a finger to being shot 
or stabbed. Chronic is defined 
as a pain which may or may not 
have a clear cause and lasts lon- 
ger than three months. Chronic 
pain can result in or be accom- 
panied by substance abuse, 
anxiety attacks, post traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD) and de- 
pression and can have a very 
negative impact on one’s qual- 


with a serious mental illness also 
have substance use disorders. 

• Between 39 and 43 percent 
of people in custody have at least 
one chronic medical condition. 

• People aged 55 years and old- 
er are among the fastest grow- 
ing segments of the incarcer- 
ated population. This rate from 
1992 to 2012 grew by 550 per- 
cent. Older adults have higher 
rates of chronic conditions and 
mental and physical disabilities. 

• Overcrowding underpins 
many of the poor living con- 
ditions in jails and prisons. 
Decades of sustained prison 
growth created significant 
risks to the health and safety 
of people living and work- 
ing in these institutions. 

• Today, at least 84,000 in- 
dividuals live in conditions 
of solitary confinement, iso- 
lation, sensory deprivation, 
and idleness in U.S. jails and 
prisons. This grew 40 per- 
cent between 1995 and 2005. 

• Since passage of the Prison 
Rape Elimination Act (PREA) 
in 2003, sexual victimization 
remains a serious problem in- 
side jails and prisons. A 2012 
BJS survey found that 10 per- 
cent of former state prisoners 
reported being sexually vic- 
timized while incarcerated. 

• The continuous cycling of 
people with high rates of dis- 
ease between corrections and 
communities poses risks to the 
health of people living where 
incarceration is most endemic. 

• For people with a history 
of injection drug use, failure 
to promote continuity upon re- 
lease increases risk of relapse, 
overdose and risky behaviors 
that spread HIV/AIDs and 
HCV disease in communities. 

• Researchers from the Jus- 
tice Mapping Center compared 
neighborhoods where incar- 


ity of life. 

Those involved in the 
workshop were taken at their 
word. Whatever the type of 
pain or location, no one was 
questioned to see if they 
were faking. The ground 
rules were clearly laid out. 
Whatever was discussed in 
the group was confidential, 
but the participants could 
take the information to their 
doctors. The staff facilitating 
(Ms. Cline and Dr. Combs) 
neither interfered with nor 
were involved in prescribing 
medications or discussing 
medical treatments. 

Nor was the group meant 
to be a gripe session. Its fo- 
cus was on how one can have 
an increased understanding of 
chronic pain and how to bet- 
ter cope, using that knowledge. 
Some of the things discussed 
were the practice of various 
mindful meditation techniques 
and body scanning, and this 
was accompanied with an ac- 
cepting support group. 

Another discussion con- 
cerned treatment with opi- 
oids (methadone, morphine, 
codeine, etc.) and how the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion at large is pulling back on 


ceration is most concentrated. 
It reported that the highest rates 
of incarceration and the great- 
est rates of disease are concen- 
trated in the same neighbor- 
hoods. For example, Central 
Brooklyn, the South Bronx, 
and Upper Manhattan - where 
incarceration is most prevalent 
- also have STD prevalence, 
asthma rates, disproportion- 
ately high infant mortality 
rates, HIV incidence, and high 
hospitalizations due to assault. 

• 2.7 million children under 
the age of 1 8 are living in the U. S . 
with at least one parent in prison. 

• Some of the financial bur- 
dens for the families of in- 
carcerated individuals are: 

• Depositing money into 
prison commissary ac- 
counts for use by incar- 
cerated family members. 

• Traveling costs and wages 
lost related to visiting correc- 
tional facilities that are often 
located in rural locations hours 
outside metropolitan centers. 

• The high cost of staying 
in touch by phone, which can 
force families to choose be- 
tween paying to stay in touch 
and other basic living expenses. 

• The emotional stress and 
financial commitment can 
foster familial conflict that 
is damaging to marriages 
and parental- child bonds. 

The institute said human 
health is determined by a range 
of social, economic and politi- 
cal forces beyond the control 
of the individual. The current 
laws, policies and practices that 
sustain overcrowded jails and 
prisons are undermining the 
prospects for economic secu- 
rity and causing families and 
communities an unwarranted 
degree of suffering and need to 
be examined and overhauled, 
the report concluded. 


their use. Only 30 percent of 
those with chronic pain are ef- 
fectively treated with opioids. 
Many changes are happening 
throughout the nation in both 
the dosage amount and reasons 
for prescribing them. 

When asked what he thought 
those involved should take 
away from the workshop, Dr. 
Combs stated: “To understand 
they won’t necessarily get rid 
of their pain but that they have 
a sense of control in order to 
make it more tolerable — pain 
will interfere less with their 
quality of life.” 

Over 100 million people in 
the U.S. (about 30 percent) suf- 
fer from chronic pain. As a re- 
sult of the lifestyles of those in 
prison, one can easily conclude 
that the percentage is even 
higher behind the walls. 

Ms. Cline stated that she 
wished those involved would 
find new skills to deal with 
pain and learn that they are not 
alone. Those who participate in 
this 12- week program do not 
have to be a part of the Mental 
health delivery system and will 
receive a certificate of comple- 
tion. If this program continues, 
those who qualify should be re- 
ferred by a doctor. 


Prisoners’ Hep C 
Treatment Is Effective 
But More Costly 


CDCR Implements Chronic Pain 
Management Programs for Inmates 
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Man Grapples with Retaliation and Revenge 


Book Review 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

When Tobias Wolff came to 
San Quentin State Prison on 
June 15 to sit in Zoe’s Class- 
Creative Writing, the class had 
already read his short story, The 
Chain. 

The story begins with Brain 
Gold remembering the day a dog 
on a chain attacked his daughter. 

It should be put down. It was 
crazy, a menace, and it was still 
there, waiting to tear into some 
other kid, because the police re- 
fused to do anything. 

As the story goes on, Wolff’s 
interjection of small, seemingly 
insignificant details about the 
characters gives readers a fa- 
miliarity that feels natural and 
relatable. 

Gold loved his daughter’s 
face. He loved her face as a 
thing in itself, to be wondered 


at, studied. Yet after the attack 
he couldn’t look at Anna the 
same way. 

Brain thinks justice would be 
best served by retaliating against 
the dog, while his cousin, Tom 
Rourke, considers revenge the 
better form of justice. 

How justice is supposed by 
Tom influences his choice about 
how to eradicate the problem, 
which could be a draw to some 
readers. However, the slippery 
slope of right and wrong gets 
muddled in The Chain , as com- 
mon sense takes a back seat to 
the instant gratification for how 
Brain and Tom define justice. 

After the deed was done, 
Brain felt a deep sense of guilt 
for acting on vengeance, in ad- 
dition to the strong sense of 


indebtedness to his cousin for 
doing something he thought he 
couldn’t do. 

Brain knew he had to redeem 
himself. 

He could feel his own rage, 
and distrusted it. Only a fool 
acted out of anger. No, he 
would do exactly what was fair, 
and nothing more. 

What a lot of prisoners have 
learned from the various rehabi- 
lative programs: true behavioral 
change only happens when the 
perpetrator of crime gains in- 
sight into the causal factors of 
why they’ve committed the of- 
fense. Next, we learn the impact 
that our criminal acts have had 
on the crime survivors. We have 
come to the realization that the 


lack of insight for personal 
behaviors typically leads 
to bad decisions, mistakes, 
errors in judgment, and an 
inability to understand ac- 
countability. 

When all of the events that 
occur in The Chain are real- 
ized neither Brian nor Tom 
was able to connect their 
choice to fairness and jus- 
tice. 

Wolff said the idea for 
the plot started from a true 
event, in that there was a 
dog on a chain and the dog 
did attack someone. How- 
ever, the flare that made it 
a profound story came from 
his creative mind, seeking a 
better understanding of the 
unintended consequences of 
revenge. 

The Chain is available 
upon request. Your com- 
ments would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 



Photo by Zoe Mullery 

Tobias Wolff posing with his 
book in front of San Quentin 


Questionable Convictions Result from Zealous Prosecutors 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

There are many state pris- 
oners serving time in prison 
for crimes they did not com- 
mit. Often they were either 
wrongly convicted or “over- 
charged” by prosecutors with 
more severe crimes than of 
which they are guilty. For 
instance, prosecutors over- 
charge defendants with mur- 
der instead of manslaughter or 
attempted murder instead of 
assault and battery, regardless 
of the facts. 

It has cost California tax- 
payers more than $220 million, 
adjusted to 2013 dollar values, 
to overturn 692 wrongful con- 
victions from 1989 to 2012, as 
reported by San Quentin News 
in June 2016. 

According to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School, 


California Gov. Jerry Brown 
has signed legislation chang- 
ing a number of rules affecting 
visitation of prison inmates. 

Senate Bill 843 was signed 
June 27. Among several dozen 
amendments and additions to 
existing state law, the new law 
affirms that when the Legisla- 
ture and governor amend regu- 
lations affecting visitation of 
inmates, they must “recognize 
and consider, among other 
things, the value of visiting as 
a means to improve the safety 
of prisons for both staff and 
inmates.” 

The new law adds that ef- 
fective July 1, inmates could 
not be prohibited from family 
visits “based solely on the fact 
that the inmate was sentenced 
to life without the possibil- 
ity of parole or was sentenced 
to life and is without a parole 
date established by the Board 
of Parole Hearings.” 

The Men’s Advisory Coun- 
cil (MAC) met with Chief 
Deputy Warden Kelly Mitchell 


“2015 was a record-breaking 
year for exonerations in the 
United States.” Earlier this 
year, the university released 
its annual National Registry 
of Exonerations and reported 
that in 2015 there were 149 ex- 
onerations in “29 states and in 
the District of Columbia, plus 
three federal cases and one 
exoneration in Guam.” 

DNA exonerations ac- 
counted for 24 percent of all 
reported exonerations in the 
Registry and 59 percent of 
the exonerations in 2015 were 
for violent crimes: 39 per- 
cent were for homicide, 10 
percent were for sex crimes, 
and another 10 percent were 
for other violent crimes such 
as attempted murder, assault, 
and kidnapping. “A record 
27 exonerations in 2015 were 
for convictions based on false 
confessions, and more than 80 


and Associate Warden Gary 
Forncrook regarding this new 
law and its impact and change 
to the current visiting policy. 

“Senate Bill 843 now autho- 
rizes family visits for lifers. 
We were just informed, but 
we cannot process applica- 
tions for overnight visits with 
family until the regulations 
are written. Until we know the 
criteria, we cannot authorize 
family visits for lifers,” said 
Mitchell. 

“Let the (general popula- 
tion) inmates know that they 
may contact their counselor 
for a family visit application. 
However, applications will not 
be processed until we receive 
the criteria from headquarters. 
We will also be meeting with 
all of the counselors to inform 
them.” 

“The only exclusion that will 


percent of them were homi- 
cides.” 

However the number of ex- 
onerations did not actually 
reflect the frequency of false 
convictions. Rather, these 
were found “in large part be- 
cause of the efforts of pros- 
ecutorial Conviction Integrity 
Units” or CIUs. CIUs are a di- 
vision of a prosecutor’s office 
that works to prevent, iden- 
tify, and correct false convic- 
tions. There are only 24 CIUs 
in the United States among 
the hundreds of thousands of 
prosecutor offices. 

As to overcharging, the 
Criminal Law Handbook, 11th 
Edition, says that prosecutors 
often initially charge defen- 


remain is that Close Custody 
inmates may not participate 
in family visiting,” said Forn- 
crook. “Close custody inmates 
are not eligible for family vis- 
its. Other exclusionary criteria 
are not yet known at this time.” 

So for now, all mainline/ 
general population inmates 
who are not Close Custody 
and interested in receiving a 
family visit may contact their 
correctional counselors re- 
garding a “family visiting ap- 
plication” or inmates may send 
a request via a form CDCR-22 
to the “Family Visiting Coor- 
dinator” for more information. 
Completed applications must 
be submitted to counselors but 
they will not be processed until 
the administration receives the 
new regulations that establish 
the family visiting criteria. 

-Angelo Falcone 


dants with more serious or 
multiple offenses expecting 
to reduce or drop some as bar- 
gaining chips. Because a great 
many plea bargains occur 
when the prosecutor agrees to 
drop one or more of the charg- 
es facing a defendant in ex- 
change for a guilty or no con- 
test plea on one or more of the 
remaining charges, prosecu- 
tors tend to charge high in the 
beginning. Defense attorneys 
term this practice “overcharg- 
ing.” By filing as many charg- 
es as possible, the prosecution 
improves its chances of con- 
viction should the evidence to 
support any particular charge 
not pan out. However, when it 
comes to the “politics of over- 
charging” many critics argue 
that both defense lawyers and 
prosecutors are involved in a 
cynical game of overcharging. 
If prosecutors file high, then 
defense lawyers can appear to 
be getting defendants a deal 
by convincing prosecutors to 
lower the charges. 

In Plea Bargaining: Critical 
Issues and Common Practices 
by William F. McDonald, pub- 
lished by the U.S. DOJ Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, one 
prosecutor said about over- 
charging: “We get what we 
want; the defendant thinks his 
attorney is great, and the at- 
torney gets his money.” 

Asked on the Line polled 
the men on the mainline with 
an informal survey and asked, 
“Do you believe other men 
in prison (friends and non- 
friends) when they claim to 
be innocent of the crime? 
The men polled were given 
the option of answering “Yes, 
always; No, never; Depends 
on the Crime or Depends on 
something else” and finally, 
the men polled were asked if 
they claimed innocence or not. 

Twenty-two percent (22%) 
of the men polled would be- 
lieve that a friend or acquain- 
tance in prison is innocent 
but only eleven percent (11%) 


would believe the innocence 
claim of an unknown prisoner. 

Seventeen percent (17%) 
of the men polled would not 
believe a claim of innocence 
from anyone in prison. 

Twenty-eight percent (28%) 
of the men polled claim that 
it would depend on the crime 
for someone they know, and 
33 percent for inmates they do 
not know. 

Thirty-three percent (33%) 
of the men polled stated it 
would depend on “other” fac- 
tors for other inmates they 
know and 39 percent for in- 
mates they do not know. 
Other factors included: cir- 
cumstances of the crime, 
what they know of the person, 
tangible and direct evidence, 
the person’s character, and 
witnesses. A few of the men 
claimed it would depend on 
the “facts of the case,” but did 
not indicate facts according to 
whom. 

For the 28 percent that an- 
swered that it depended on 
the crime — for inmates they 
know — men on the mainline 
would not believe a claim of 
innocence for crimes like 
sexual assault, kidnapping or 
sex crimes against children, 
especially if the child makes 
the accusation. When it came 
to other inmates that the men 
do not know, the men in blue 
would not believe a claim 
of innocence when it came 
to murder of a spouse, girl- 
friend, rape victim, or child, 
nor crimes such as kidnapping 
or child molestation. 

Finally, 11 percent of the 
mainline inmates polled at 
San Quentin claim that they 
were wrongly convicted, 44 
percent claimed they were 
overcharged, six percent (6%) 
claim they were convicted un- 
der California’s felony-mur- 
der rule — which holds par- 
ticipants responsible for any 
homicide that occurs during 
the commission of a felony, 
regardless of who killed the 
victim or how — and 39 per- 
cent of the mainline inmates 
polled stated that they are 
guilty and take full responsi- 
bility for their crimes. 


New Legislation Changes 
Inmates’ Family-Visiting Policy 

MAC Corner 
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Court Ruling Bars SHU Inmates from Good-Time Credits 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Supreme Court recently 
decided that validated prison- 
gang members do not have a 
right to earn good-time credits 
when serving time in the SHU 
(Security Housing Unit). 

The ruling upholds a Cali- 
fornia law enacted in 2010 
that added gang membership 


to a list of violations and in- 
fractions that disqualify SHU 
inmates from receiving time 
off of their sentences. 

“Before the 2010 law, some 
prisoners could keep accruing 
credits for eventual early re- 
lease while in secure housing,” 
McClatchy News staff writer 
Michael Doyle explained. 

(SHU houses inmates who 
have been classified as safety 


and or security threats in rela- 
tion to other inmates, staff or 
the institution as a whole. As 
a result, they are assigned to 
cells in facilities that isolate 
them from the prison’s general 
population). 

The 6-2 decision rendered 
by the highest court reverses 
an earlier ruling made by the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals that questioned the 2010 


Connecticut Governor Opts 
For ‘ Second- Chance Society’ 


By Salvador Solorio 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Connecticut Gov. Dannel P. 
Malloy says the state’s juve- 
nile justice system has been 
transformed and it’s time for 
the nation to return to its roots 
as a “second chance society.” 

“If you’re not a Native 
American, or your people 
were not brought here in slav- 
ery, everyone came here for a 
second chance, or a third or 
fifth chance,” Malloy said in 
a keynote speech at John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice in 
New York. 

In America’s current po- 
litical climate, the approaches 
to criminal justice are more 
inclined toward punishment 
than rehabilitation. America 
has “turned its back” on the 
concept of providing second 
chances, according to a June 
14 story in The Crime Report. 

Malloy also spoke at a sym- 
posium on “Children and the 
Law.” He addressed some of 
the nation’s top professionals, 
law enforcement and activists 
lobbying for juvenile justice 
reform. “No one should go to 
jail simply because we have 



Courtesy of yahoo.com 

Gov. Dannel P. Malloy 

lost patience,” he said. 

The number of incarcer- 
ated young people dropped 
by nearly half to 36,000 in 
the last decade, but serious 
problems remain, according 
to reporters Alice Popovici 
and Isidoro Rodriguez of The 
Crime Report. 

“News stories about chil- 
dren dying in jail or suffering 
psychological damage from 


incarceration cause concern, 
and people should be asking 
why kids are in prison in the 
first place,” said Jody Kent 
Lavy, director of the Cam- 
paign for Sentencing Youth. 

“Most of our resources 
should be used for the vast 
majority of kids who don’t 
pose a risk to public safety,” 
said Liz Ryan, president of 
Youth First!, a Washington, 
D.C. -based nonprofit. 

Connecticut reduced its 
juvenile detention population 
by increasing the age at which 
young people are diverted to 
adult courts rather than school- 
based diversion programs. 
The state has recorded one of 
the largest decreases in violent 
crime rates of any state in the 
nation, said Gov. Malloy. He 
also wants to raise the current 
adult jurisdiction from 17 to 
20, to create a “youth justice” 
category. 

The governor also admitted 
that implementing juvenile 
justice and criminal reforms 
oriented to giving a “second 
chance” can strain budgets 
when the country is hampered 
by a “permanent slow-growth 
environment.” 


law, according to the Mc- 
Clatchy News. 

“That is a terrible ruling to 
get from the Supreme Court. 
I guess it means litigants will 
have to find a way to get a 
case before the state supreme 
court,” says Los Angeles- 
based defense attorney Ca- 
leb Mason, according to Mc- 
Clatchy. 

The legal action was brought 
by Corcoran inmate Anto- 
nio A. Hinojosa, who began 
serving a 16-year sentence 
for armed robbery and related 
crimes in 2003. 

In 2009 Hinojosa was vali- 
dated as a member of the Mex- 
ican Mafia by Corcoran prison 
officials, McClatchy reports. 

Later, in 2010, Hinojosa re- 
alized that the policy change 
regarding earned credits 
would cause him to remain 
incarcerated in the SHU for 
a year longer than under the 
prior rules. From that point 
forward he did not let up at 
challenging the new policy 
that excluded him from credit 
earnings that other inmates 
were receiving, McClatchy re- 
ports. 

After repeated unsuccess- 
ful attempts at being granted 
relief through the California 
Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation’s (CDCR) 
administrative appeals pro- 
cess, Hinojosa petitioned the 
State Supreme Court for re- 
lief, McClatchy says. 

By diligently following 
the rules of the legal process 
through multiple levels of ju- 
dicial review, “in February 
2015, against the odds, the 
Ninth Circuit sided with Hi- 
nojosa’s complaint that the 
2010 state law violated the 
Constitution’s ban on ex post 
facto laws. These are laws that 
punish someone retroactively, 
for past actions that were for- 


merly not illegal,” says Doyle. 

“In punishing Hinojosa for 
his in-prison gang-related 
misconduct, the state has ef- 
fectively increased his prison 
sentence for his underlying 
crimes. And it has done so by 
means of a regulation that was 
enacted after Hinojosa com- 
mitted those crimes,” Judge 
Carlos T. Bea wrote, accord- 
ing to McClatchy. 

However, Attorney Gen- 
eral Kamala Harris’ office in 
turn sought a Supreme Court 
review of Hinojosa’s case, 
noting that the 2010 law had 
previously survived a chal- 
lenge from an alleged Mexi- 
can Mafia member at Pelican 
Bay State Prison. Harris ar- 
gued [by brief] that the Ninth 
Circuit’s reasoning “makes no 
sense at all,” Doyle reports. 

Although the high court ul- 
timately rejected Hinojosa’s 
claim, justices Sonia Soto- 
mayor and Ruth Bader Gins- 
burg entered a written dissent 
against the majority opinion, 
calling it an unsound argu- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court’s un- 
signed ruling was issued 
without oral argument and 
could affect other state pris- 
oners, especially concerning 
court procedure in handling 
inmates’ habeas corpus peti- 
tions, according to McClatchy. 

Even while “he lost; in be- 
ing heard, he also made a 
point,” said Doyle, speaking 
of Hinojosa. 

As an indication of how dif- 
ficult it is to have a case heard 
by the nation’s top court, Mc- 
Clatchy says that out of more 
than 7,000 petitions received 
last year by the Supreme 
Court, it issued only 186 writ- 
ten opinions. 

Hinojosa has since paroled 
from Corcoran, according to 
the news report. 


Officials Failed to Act on Substandard Prison Healthcare 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Despite years of warnings 
that private prisons gave sub- 
standard medical care, federal 
officials failed to act, accord- 
ing to an investigative report 
in The Nation. 

The warnings included 
monitoring reports, riots, a 
prison guard’s murder and un- 
necessary deportees’ deaths, 
reported journalist Seth Freed 
Wessler. 

He reviewed 20,000 pag- 
es of previously unreleased 
documents about the federal 
use and oversight of private 
prisons and found “constant 
alarm from investigators — 
and disregard from leader- 
ship.” 

Wessler detailed his find- 
ings in The Nation in an ar- 
ticle titled, “Federal Officials 
Ignored Years of Internal 
Warnings About Death at Pri- 
vate Prison.” The story was 
in the magazine’s July 4-11 
issue. 

The Federal Bureau of 
Prisons (BOP) started using 
two private prisons decades 
ago under a mandate from 
President Bill Clinton. At 


the time it was considered an 
experiment. BOP created a 
monitoring system to oversee 
them and Congress ordered 
comparison studies. A study 
slated for 2001, but never re- 
leased until a recent lawsuit, 
“concluded that privatization 
had not saved substantially on 
costs yet had eroded the qual- 
ity of care.” 

The private prison became 
“the fastest, easiest way” 
to house violators of illegal 
re-entry prosecutions that 
doubled under the implemen- 
tation of zero-tolerance im- 
migration enforcement poli- 
cies between 2004-2013. 

Today BOP uses 12 private 
prisons to hold non-citizens 
convicted of federal crimes. 
About one-third of the private 
prisons are owned and run by 
the Corrections Corporation 
of America (CCA), the larg- 
est private-prison company. 
BOP’s 2015 fiscal year budget 
for private contractors “was 
over $1.05 billion,” according 
to Wessler’s article. 

A riot happened May 20, 
2012, in Adams, one of CCA’s 
2,500-bed prisons. The incar- 
cerated men took two guards 
hostage during the riot, in- 


cluding 24-year old Catlin 
Carithers, a member of the 
emergency-response team. 
One of the men incarcerated 
there called a TV station and 
said, “We’re trying to get bet- 
ter food, medical, programs, 
clothes, and we’re trying to 
get some respect,” according 
to The Nation. 


“ Federal officials 
ignored years of 
internal warnings 
about death at 
private prison” 


When the tear gas cleared, 
Carithers was dead and 20 
other people were injured. 

The Adams’ uprising 
marked the fourth riot in 
BOP’s private prisons over 
medical care grievances since 
2008. 

“Even before the officer 
was killed, there were signifi- 
cant issues,” with CCA’s man- 
agement, said Doug Martz, 
the chief of BOP’s private- 
prison contracting office at 


the time of the 2012 riot. “In- 
adequate medical care, low 
staffing levels, food-service 
issues; when you put all those 
together, it became ignitable.” 

At least 38 men died due 
to inadequate medical care 
in BOP’s privately run pris- 
ons from 1998-2014, the 
story said. Files showed that 
“gravely ill prisoners had 
been left untreated, or rel- 
egated to the care of low-level 
medical workers,” according 
to the article. 

“The records and inter- 
views with former BOP offi- 
cials reveal a pattern: Despite 
dire reports from dozens of 
field monitors, top bureau 
officials repeatedly failed to 
enforce the correction of dan- 
gerous deficiencies and rou- 
tinely extended contracts for 
prisons that failed to provide 
adequate medical care,” wrote 
Wessler. 

The BOP has the power 
to deduct from the amounts 
owed to CCA on their contract 
or to cancel contracts when 
they find violations. 

Martz, who retired in frus- 
tration, says BOP’s failure to 
shut down Adams was due in 
part to a cozy relationship be- 


tween bureau leadership and 
private operators, according 
to the article. 

For example, BOP Direc- 
tor Harley Lappin left after 
eight years to become the 
CCA executive vice president, 
where he earned more than 
$1,600,000. Two other for- 
mer BOP directors now have 
leadership position with BOP- 
contracted companies. 

When on-site contracting 
officials proposed imposing 
contract deductions on private 
prisons due to clear deficien- 
cies, their proposals were met 
with a “No” or a proposed de- 
duction of $250,000 would be 
reduced to $25,000, according 
to the article. 

The Department of Jus- 
tice launched an investiga- 
tion into how BOP monitors 
its contract prisons in 2014. 
Since the investigation was 
launched, five deportees died 
in 2014 because of substan- 
dard medical care and moni- 
tor reports show that Adams 
has ongoing signs of negli- 
gence, the article stated. 

An $811,000 deduction was 
imposed on Adams, but its 
contract was extended for an- 
other two years. 
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Warriors and Kings Defeat the Green Team 
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David Lee driving to the rack 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Both the San Quentin War- 
riors and Kings defeated the 
Christian Sports Ministry’s 
Green Team in their basketball 
double-header. It marked the 
first win of the season for the 
Warriors, who won 69-63. The 
Kings won 75-68. 

In the Warriors’ game, teams 
traded buckets in the first quar- 
ter until 5 -foot-3 Warrior Har- 
old Malbrouga came off the 
bench and ignited his team. 

Warrior Coach Daniel Wright 
said, “He (Malbrouga) is what 
I consider to be my only true 
real point guard — his IQ of the 
game makes him a natural. He 
stabilized the offense.” 

Malbrouga broke down the 
defense with his speed and 
made a dime pass to David Lee 
for the layup in traffic. Mal- 
brouga also nailed two jump- 
ers, including a three. By the 
end of the quarter, the Warriors 
led 25-13. 

“We lost in the first quarter,” 
said Green Team guard Remy 
Pinson. 

Malbrouga expressed his ap- 
preciation for being a Warrior. 

“I played for the Valley High 
Vikings,” said Malbrouga. “For 


basketball to still be part of my 
life while I’m going through 
the disciplinary part is an op- 
portunity in itself.” 

At halftime, Green Team 
center and Claremont-Connec- 
tion recruiter Pat Lacy told the 
Warriors, and later the Kings, 
how he explains to people why 
he enjoys going into a prison to 
play basketball so much. 

“It’s inspiring to see how 
you guys keep trying to better 


yourselves, and I know your 
life’s been hard,” said Lacey. 
“In my life, I think about how 
you carry your burdens, how 
you keep being good people, 
and it’s inspiring. I love com- 
ing in here.” 

Warrior Darrell Benford an- 
swered, “It’s inspiring to know 
people outside this prison care 
about us. It really makes me 
feel like there’s hope. It in- 
spires me to be a better person 


and give back to society.” 

The Warriors kept their dis- 
tance until the Green Team 
made a run in the third led by 
Pinson, who heated up and 
made 9 of 11 shots straight, in- 
cluding four threes, to take a 
45-44 lead. He finished with 28 
points. 

However, Warriors Harry 
“ATL” Smith and Allan McIn- 
tosh answered back. Smith got 
to the line and made two free 
throws. McIntosh got an and- 
One, taking the lead back at 
49-45. 

Pinson closed the gap again 
in the fourth quarter with his 
team down six. Lacey hit him 
with a behind-the-back pass 
for a layup. Then Pinson hit a 
deuce, making the score 64-62 
Warriors. 

Warrior Tevin Fournette in- 
creased the lead, nailing back- 
to-back short-range jumpers, 
making the score 68-62. Four- 
nette finished with 10 points, 
McIntosh 17, Smith 13, An- 
thony Ammons 11, Lee 8 and 
Malbrouga 5. 

Lacey fouled out, and the 
Green Team couldn’t make a 
bucket in the final minute of the 
June 18 games. 

Lacey finished with 7 points, 
9 rebounds, 5 assists, 2 steals 


and 4 blocks. 

In the Kings game, D. “Zayd” 
Nickolson and Thad Fleeton 
led their team to victory with 
14 and 12 points, respectively. 

The Kings led all the way 
through the game, although 
the score was close at times. 
In the third quarter, Beau 
Heidrich nailed a three for the 
Green Team, making the score 
36-34. Then Fleeton came to 
life, hitting his post-up turn- 
around jumper twice in a row, 
then again after teammate Tare 
“Cancun” Beltran scored, in- 
creasing the lead to 49-36. 

Heidrich finished with 13 
points, Pinson 19, and Lacey 
clocked a double- double with 
18 points and 16 rebounds plus 
5 assists, 2 steals and a block. 

Lacey three-pointer in the 
fourth brought the Green Team 
to within three at 66-69 in the 
fourth with 68 seconds to go. 

The Kings sealed the game 
when Demond Lewis made his 
first free throw but missed his 
second and Nickolson got the 
rebound, was fouled and made 
another free throw. 

Lewis and Beltran finished 
with 9 points each. 

King Joseph Kelly credits the 
win to “defense and passing the 
ball.” 


Cavs Recover After Visiting SQ During NBA Finals 


For the second year in a row, 
the team that won the NBA 
Championship visited San 
Quentin State Prison during 
the playoff finals. This time, it 
was the Cleveland Cavaliers’ 
staff. 

“The key to winning an 
NBA championship is to come 
to San Quentin,” said SQ 
Warrior and resident Anthony 
Ammons. 

On Saturday, June 18, the 
evening before game seven 
between the Cavaliers and the 
Golden State Warriors, Cleve- 
land’s coaching staff toured 
San Quentin. 

Several incarcerated men 
said they saw Lt. R. Luna lead 
Tyronn Lue, Chancy Billups, 
James Posey, Rod Strickland 
and others into North Block 
during the 4 p.m. institution- 


al count while the incarcer- 
ated men in the building were 
locked inside their cells. 

After count cleared and 
North Block released the pop- 
ulation to go to dinner, several 
incarcerated men spotted the 
Cavaliers’ coaches walking by 
the chow hall. 

Some prisoners looked on 
with awe while a Warriors’ fan 
heckled the Cavaliers staff, 
letting them know they were 
in Golden State’s backyard. 

San Quentin has a huge 
Golden State fan base. Not 
only is San Quentin located in 
the Bay Area, but also Golden 
State’s coaching and manage- 
ment staff has been coming 
into the prison to play the SQ 
Warriors in an annual basket- 
ball game since 2012. Golden 
State stars like Draymond 



Coutesy of foxsports.com 

Cavaliers’ Tyronn Lue 


Green and Maurice “Mo- 
Buckets” Speights have come 
with their staff. 

Last year Golden State came 
inside San Quentin for the first 


time during the NBA playoffs. 
First, Golden State Assistant 
GM Kirk Lacob and Golden 
State accountant Ben Draa 
came in to play against the 
Kings after Golden State de- 
feated Memphis and clinched 
the Western Conference finals 
in six games. They had just ar- 
rived back in the Bay Area at 
4 a.m. 

Then, on June 6, 2015, the 
day before game two of the 
NBA finals between the War- 
riors and Cavaliers, Golden 
State General Manager Bob 
Myers and Lacob were on the 
San Quentin Lower Yard’s out- 
door basketball court playing 
with the Christian Sports Min- 
istry’s Green Team against 
the San Quentin Warriors. 
That year, Golden State won 
the NBA championship over 


Cleveland in six games. 

This year, only Lacob vis- 
ited San Quentin after game 
two of the Western Conference 
finals when Golden State tied 
1-1 with the Oklahoma City 
Thunder. Golden State went on 
to recover from a 3-1 deficit by 
winning three straight games. 

However, this year only 
Cleveland staffers visited San 
Quentin during the NBA fi- 
nals, and the next day LeBron 
James and Kyrie Irving led the 
Cavaliers to their first NBA 
championship, recovering 
from a 3-1 deficit for the first 
time in NBA history. 

Could visiting San Quentin 
be good luck for winning an 
NBA title? 

“I think it might be; it 
worked last year,” said Lacob. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Club Mexico Hammers San Quentin All- Stars 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The visiting Club Mexico 
baseball team hammered the 
San Quentin All- Stars for an 
18-6 win. 

The All- Stars struggled with 
its pitching corps. They gave up 
more than 20 hits and three big 
home runs. 

“We had an off day,” said 
Doug Aubineau, All-Stars third 
baseman. “But what team hasn’t 
had one? It was good compe- 
tition for us. Anytime people 
come out we have fun.” 

All- Stars pitcher Ruben 
Harper started out strong, but 
a couple of defensive errors al- 
lowed two runs in the first in- 
ning. 

In the second Harper couldn’t 
find the strike zone. He threw a 
lot of balls into the dirt, which 


led to the bases being loaded, 
setting up Club Mexico man- 
ager Jim Ryan for a line- drive 
double for two more runs, mov- 
ing the lead to 4-0. 

“We will share this expe- 
rience with the rest of our 
league,” said Ryan. “I’m sure 
more would be coming out to 
play. These guys competed; 
they didn’t give up.” 

Club Mexico is a semipro 
team from the California Mexi- 
can Baseball League in Stock- 
ton. They are league champions 
three years running and hold 29 
overall. 

The league was formed in 
1955 by Mexican-American 
field workers who had to deal 
with racism from other leagues. 
The league started with six 
teams and has blossomed to 20. 
Club Mexico is the last original 
team. 


“Being here shows how life 
can go either way for you,” said 
Joe Elias, Club Mexico coach. 
“I grew up in the mean streets 
of Stockton, but through base- 
ball I was lucky. I had a chance 
to play in three different coun- 
tries and 26 states.” 

Club Mexico scored six runs 
in the fourth. Power hitter Geno 
Ballardo smashed a home run 
over the Lower Yard center field 
gate. 

“This was an eye-opening ex- 
perience,” said Ballardo. “I’m 
definitely coming back. I will 
tell anyone who wants to do this 
to put away their concerns and 
just do it.” 

The All-Stars pulled Harper 
in the fifth, leaving the mound 
for Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla, 
who didn’t fare any better. He 
gave up five runs in two innings, 
including two home runs. 


Ballardo slapped his second 
home run over the right field 
gate with an RBI. Ryan, who 
went six for six on the day, 
smashed his home run over the 
left field gate in the sixth. 

“All and all, it wasn’t our 
best baseball,” said Thompson- 
Bonilla. “The thing about these 
types of games, you have to 
have a short-term memory and 
reload for the next game.” 

All-Star David Fraire add- 
ed, “A setback leads to great 
comebacks. Baseball is rela- 
tive to life; you recognize your 
mistakes and make the adjust- 
ments. Also, everybody wants 
to make it home safely.” 

The All-Stars managed to 
score three runs in the seventh 
and ninth, falling short 18-6. 

The June 25 game had some 
great defensive plays. 

Chris Urbistondo, Club 


Mexico shortstop, looked like 
a golden glove winner for the 
spectacular catches he made; 
nothing got past him. 

“You always hear about the 
bad things that happen in prison 
but not the good,” said Urbis- 
tondo. “But, this is an experi- 
ence I will share with my kids.” 

Club Mexico’s catcher Leon 
Duron added, “I didn’t think 
we were going to be this close 
to the people. I thought every- 
body would be hostile. This 
atmosphere has changed my 
perspective; how often can a 
person walk on a prison yard 
and go home the same day?” 

Elliot Smith, the All-Stars 
sponsor and manager, con- 
cluded, “The best part of the 
game was when it was over. 
They were a great team, and we 
have to play better against great 
teams.” 
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Santa Monica Splits Baseball Doubleheader 
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Dick Mayberry, David Turnbull, Charles Fracchia, 

Mark Mac Rae and Pat Irvine (holding bat) on SQ Lower Yard 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The San Quentin Baseball 
program hosted Lou Profumo 
Day between SQ All-stars and 
the visiting San Monica Suns in 
a double-header. 

The first game ended in a 7-7 
tie, while the Suns squeaked 
away with a 7-6 win in the late 
game. 

“This program is over 100 
years old,” said Mark Mac Rae, 
baseball historian, who attended 
the game. “California has always 
been a head of the integration 
curve with its teams since 1916. 
It’s it 100-year anniversary.” 

The day was about honoring 
the Bay Area baseball pioneers. 
Profumo could not attend due to 
an injury. 

Pat Irvine, sister of famed 
New York Yankees’ Manager 
Billy Martin, threw out the 
opening pitch and in his signa- 
ture move, she kicked dirt on the 
umpire. 

“Billy would have loved this,” 
said Irvine. “Everybody was so 
friendly. I’m very honored to 
come do this in his memory.” 

Irvine shared stories about 
getting Billy from James Kenny 
Park in Berkeley for dinner. On 
how he recruited a guy from 
prison and how he had a good 
and funny spirit until dealing 
with the Yankees front office. 

“We were raised to stick up 


for our rights and to like a per- 
son for that person,” said Irvine. 

In the first inning the All- 
Stars took a 2-0 lead over the 
2015 Triple A Pacific Coast 
Champion Suns. 

The Suns gained the lead in 
the third 3-2. Tim Wayne dou- 
bled and Sanjay Naqarker sin- 
gled for the score. Andy Greene 
singled and All-Star pitcher Ru- 
ben Harper walked the next bat- 
ter and hit a batter to bring in a 
run. 

“We drove six-hours; I 
wouldn’t miss this. It’s histori- 
cal”, said Wayne. “Life is about 
experiencing things because you 
never know when it can be over.” 


The Suns put up two runs in 
the fifth and sixth for the 7-2 
lead. 

The All- Stars scored one run 
in the fourth and rallied in the 
eight racking up four runs. An- 
thony Denard single and stole 
second, Joshua Burton singled. 
Harper singled past shortstop to 
bring in Denard. Cleo Cloman 
was intentionally walked. David 
Fraire hit a line drive, but Sun 
Will Greene couldn’t secure the 
ball and over threw first, allow- 
ing two runs. 

“That was a key error,” said 
Greene. “But it’s great to play 
people who love the game and to 
meet Billy’s sister was cool.” 


The Suns’ defense regrouped. 
Wayne struck- out a batter and 
caused two fly-outs for the tie. 

There was no extra inning due 
to time restraints. 

“I’m reminded how sports can 
help one forget their problems,” 
said David Turnbull, who played 
for the San Jose Bees from 1961- 
67. “These guys opened their 
hearts; there is no strangers only 
people who have not met.” 

In the second game, the Suns 
were holding a 7-3 lead to close 
out. But gave up a run and Harp- 
er hit an in field homerun with 
a RBI to close the gap 7-6. The 
Suns finished with good defense 
for the win. 


“We are keeping record,” said 
Sun Zach Mann. “The games 
mean more here, we are now 2-1- 
1. All ball players should do this; 
these guys just want to be seen 
as regular people.” 

Basketball historian Coach 
Dick Mayberry added, “I will 
share this with the kids in my 
school. It’s about opportunity 
and your service to the world 
and the thing about games it’s 
never over until it’s over.” 

Mayberry also played semi- 
pro baseball and he coach against 
Pete Rose and Tony Winn when 
they were in high school. 

Denard added, “We fought to 
the end in both games and stuck 
together as a team.” 

Even sponsor Elliot Smith got 
in on the fun and had two singles 
as he batted for the Suns. 

“I felt a lot of pressure every- 
body was looking at me,” said 
Smith. “I showed them I can still 
play at 73. 

Harper added, “It was good 
to embrace those pioneers. They 
shared a lot of baseball knowl- 
edge. It’s amazing for people to 
come out and have fun with us.” 

The June 11 Profumo Day has 
now became a part of baseball 
history. 

“No lead is safe at the Q,” 
said Suns Manager Bob Sharka. 
“I’ve been on both sides of the 
come back. That’s what makes 
this place special; next year 
can’t come soon enough.” 


Milestone and Records Broken at Annual Track Meet 



The 9th Annual Eddie Hart 
and Ralph Ligons Track Meet 
brought a milestone and broken 
records. 

Club member Tommy Wick- 
erd reached his 1,000 mile 
mark after he completed the 
one-mile race. Meanwhile, 
Markelle Taylor shattered his 
one-mile record with 4:50.52, 
by 13.48 seconds. 

“I put in the hard work,” said 
Wickerd. “What better day to 
reach that milestone than to- 
day. It’s priceless to have Eddie 
Hart here. He inspires me and 
my grandpa Wickerd. He used 
to run track bare-foot.” 

Taylor’s lightning speed had 
him coasting in easily for the 
win. 

“He threw down,” said 
Hart. “That’s what records are 
about — to be broken.” 

Hart definitely knows about 
speed and breaking records. 
He won a gold metal in 4 x 100 
relay at the 1972 Olympics in 


Munich, Germany. He set the 
world record in the 100 in the 
Olympic trials. 

He missed his chance for 
gold in the 100, which he has 
chronicled in his book Disqual- 
ified. 

“It’s a blessing to hang out 
with the fellas,” he said. “This 
is real-world stuff; it’s not a lot 
of fluff here.” 

A new record was set in 
the 4 x 400m relay by Carlos 
Moreno, Oscar Aguilar, Donald 
“Tex” Walker and Taylor with 
the time of 3:47.34 beating the 
old record by 20.66 seconds. 
Taylor even lapped their oppo- 
nents. 

Walker won the 100-yard 
dash with the time of 0:12.63, 
beating last year’s winner, 
Aguilar. Lorinzo Hopson, who 
won the 100 with the time of 
0:14.04 for the 50-and-up age 
group. Dennis Barnes took sec- 
ond with 0:16.46. 

“I’ve been working out with 


Markelle,” said Walker. “I 
wanted to be an asset to get the 
record.” 

Hopson added, “It felt like 
I ran more than the 100 yards, 
but my ultimate job was to push 
the rest of the guys in their rac- 
es.” 

Jonathan Cannon won the 
200 easily with the time of 


0:25.84. Michael Wilson was 
a distant second with the time 
of 0:27.44. Wilson has become 
one of the most improved run- 
ners; he went from a 13-minute 
mile to 6:50. 

“It was a challenge,” said 
Cannon. “I will start back 
training; I’m going for some 
records.” 


Wilson added, “This pro- 
gram taught me not to give up. 
It’s about persistence and de- 
termination.” 

John Levin took the 200 for 
the 50 and up with 0:30.3. Ken- 
ny Rodgers finished in second 
in 0:31.48. 

“I think that’s my first win,” 
said Levin. “I never liked run- 
ning before. Now I enjoy it.” 

Chris Sculls won the half- 
mile race in 2:41.27 with poise 
and good technique. 

“I left my heart out there,” 
said Sculls. “I’m honored to be 
a part of this day.” 

The iron man of the day was 
Jonathan Chiu, who ran in ev- 
ery race. 

“I think we all should be 
involved when we have great 
people coming in from the 
outside,” said Chiu. “We are a 
team even though we compete 
with each other; that’s what 
makes this program special.” 

-Marcus Henderson 


Athletes Battle in Tournaments on United States’ Birthday 


San Quentin prisoners cel- 
ebrated the Fourth of July 
holiday with an array of tour- 
naments on the Lower Yard. 

David Silva was crowned 
the mainline most physically 
fit man in the Iron Man com- 
petition. 

“You learn a lot about your- 
self and others when you are 
facing trials,” said Silva. “I 
just kept telling myself to 
push through it.” 

He completed a seven-sta- 
tion obstacle course with the 
time of 10:12. 

The competition was the 
prison version of the Olympic 


heptathlon. In the first sta- 
tion, the competitors pushed a 
steel cart with two 50-gallon 
trashcans filled with water 
from the Addiction Recovery 
Center (ARC) building up a 
steep hill for about 120 yards 
to the prison industry gate. 

After a quick sprint to sta- 
tion two, the pull-up bars, 
each competitor had to do 25 
pull-ups. Once completed, 
station three was 100 military 
style push-ups. Then a 50- 
yard sprint passed the guard 
shack to station four, the 
baseball field, for 50 squats. 
After the squats, the contes- 


tants had to carry the heavy 
punching bag around the 
in-field bases back to home 
plate. The final six and seven 
station consisted of pushing 
the steel cart back up the hill 
with one trashcan and run one 
lap around the yard track to 
finish. 

“A lot of people didn’t show 
up after they saw how hard it 
was,” said Willis “Country” 
Randolph, one of the judges. 
“You can do burpees and 
workout all day, but you have 
to be prepared to do all that.” 

David Fairie took second 
with the time of 10:42 and 


Darell “Obadiah” Flowers 
came in third with 10:57. 

“I think I’m one of the old- 
est out here,” said Flowers. 
“But I showed I still got it.” 

There was a softball tour- 
nament, where the teams 
The Sandlots and The Strik- 
ers were the last two teams 
standing for the best two out 
of three championship. The 
Sandlots took the first game 
9-8. The Strikers regroup the 
second game for a 14-2 blow 
out. The Sandlots finish for 
the win 21-7. 

“We thank everybody who 
contributed to this win,” said 


Angelo Ramsey. “It was a 
great day, and we had fun.” 

The Asian Pacific Islanders 
held their annual basketball 
tournament, which was about 
“fostering unity, healthy 
competition and having fun,” 
said organizer V. Chau. 

“Society is built on trust,” 
said Damon Cooke. “That’s 
why we want to promote uni- 
ty among the population and 
break the barriers of mistrust. 
So we all can develop and 
grow as human beings.” 

Rafael Cuevas’ team won 
the tournament. 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Musicians Showcase Talent for Juneteenth Celebration 





“Nintendo.” 

“It’s about growing up with 
nothing and how the streets 
changed me,” said Smith. 

He performed “You Can Be 
Anything,” a song to inspire 
kids to follow their dreams. 

“Today gave you the sense 
that we haven’t made it, but we 
are still on the road to get there,” 
said spectator Obadiah Flowers. 
“The goal is to strive for peace.” 

The smooth grooves of jazz 
group Con-Sensus had the 
crowd cruising to the sounds of 
“What’s Going On” by Marvin 
Gaye, “Lydian” and “For the 
Love of You,” two renditions by 
Norman Brown. 

The musical ensemble con- 
sisted of guitar man Charlie 
Spencer, saxophonist Joe De- 
merson, bassist Terry Slaughter, 
vocalist D. “Champ” Hill and 
keyboardist sponsor/volunteer 
Denali Gillaspie. 

“It’s always good to see ev- 
eryone enjoying the day,” said 
Denali. “We worked hard every 
day of the week for this. 

“I’m lucky to be involved with 
a great group of musicians — 
shout out to Raphaele Casale.” 

Denali sang “Giving You the 
Best that I Got” by Anita Baker 
to the delight of the crowd. 

The group closed with Stevie 
Wonder’s “Master Blaster (Hot- 
ter Than July)” that made the 
audience stand up and whistle. 

The June 18 event wrapped 
up with Harun Taylor, accom- 
panied by the band, holding a 
moment of silence for everyone 
who has lost someone this year, 
including Muhammad Ali and 
Prince. 

As the soft sounds of the band 
eased in, Taylor performed a 
masterful spoken word piece 
chronicling the life of Ali. He 
depicted Ali’s childhood, his 
fights, not going to war, his Par- 
kinson’s disease, and his carry- 
ing the Olympic torch. 

Taylor underscored why Ali 
was the people’s champ, and 
the crowd join in unison yelling 
“Ali Bum-bi-ye.” 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 


The San Quentin Music Pro- 
gram put on a Juneteenth Cel- 
ebration on the Lower Yard this 
year. 

Juneteenth is the celebration 
of the final slaves being freed 
from Texas in 1865, two years 
after President Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

“This was a wonderful stress 
reliever,” said spectator Charles 
Ross. “It’s a lot of talent locked 
up. Today shows we might have 
been knocked down, but we 
weren’t knocked out.” 

The band New Syndicate of 
Funk (NSF) primed the crowd 
with soul classics by the Dazz 
Band and the Isley Brothers. 

Lead singer and keyboard- 
ist Rico Rogers’ voice soothed 
with each note and Lee “Jazz” 
Jaspar’s guitar dazzled. Daryl 
Farris played bass as drummer 
Dwight Krizman’s and Latin 
percussionist Jimmy Rojas’ 
rhythmic skills rounded out the 
symphony of funk. 
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Jimmy Rojas performing 
NSF’s “I Can’t Stand it” 
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The band Contagious performing at Juneteenth 


band provided the cultural 
sounds. 

They performed “Not the 
Mistakes I Made” that had a 
rock twist and “These Walls,” a 
song about prison life that had a 
reggae rock vibe. 

Jassy’s lyrical versatility 
painted vivid storylines to each 
song. 

The most personal song was 
“Don’t Worry ‘Bout It,” a letter 
to Jassy’s son. 

“My son is in Sweden,” he 
said. “It’s hard to be supportive 
when you are so far away and 
incarcerated; that was my way 
to express my love for him. 

“I think it captures how all fa- 
thers here feel.” 

He dedicated “Homing Com- 
ing” to his former cellmate 
Samuel Woige, who returned to 
Kenya. 

“It’s a song about faith and to 
walk with hope,” said Jassy. “It 
gives you the feeling that you 
are really going home.” 

The group ended with “Free- 
dom,” a song that perfectly fit 
the day; it spoke to everyone. 

Rapper Jesse “Jessie James 
Slim” Smith energized the 
young crowd with his song 


“Today was about honoring 
everyone who had fought for 
our freedom,” said Rogers. “It’s 
about not mixing the negative 
with the positive. 

Jaspar had the crowd singing 
along to “What You Won’t Do” 
by Bobby Caldwell and also 
performed a blues number. 

Rogers performed two origi- 
nal songs, “I Can’t Stand It” and 
“Slow Dancing.” The band end- 
ed its set with “Joy and Pain” by 
Maze featuring Frankie Bev- 
erly. 

“Our group has a lot of diver- 
sity,” said Rojas. “Being able to 
take people back with our music 
to places they once enjoyed is a 
healing.” 

The band Contagious brought 
a mixture of Hip-Hop, Rock and 
African- Caribbean soul. The 
group consisted of singer/rapper 
David Jassy, keyboardist Kevin 
D. Sawyer, drummer James 
Benson, vocalists Jesse Reed 
and Paul Comauex, percussion- 
ist John “Doc” Holiday, guitar- 
ist Jaspar, and bassist Farris. 


They performed eight origi- 
nal songs. “Gambia” was a song 
about a musician singing to feed 
his family. 

Jassy sang the verses in the 
West African dialect of Jola, 
Wolof and Mandinka as the 
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Denali Gillaspie playing 
Marvin’s Gaye’s classics 
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Audience enjoying the performance 
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NSF members Lee Jaspar and Rico Rogers 



Charlie Spencer, D. “Champ” Hill, Joe Demerson and 
Terry Slaughter jamming on the Lower Yard 


Aaron Taylor pays tribute to the 
late Muhammad Ali 


Dwight Krizman performing classics 
from the Dazz Band 
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Graduates participating in the traditional tassel flip 


SQN Forum Welcomes 
Appellate Court Judge 
J. Anthony Kline 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

J. Anthony Kline, a California 
appealate court judge, came to 
the San Quentin News office to 
talk about incarceration, reha- 
bilitation and reentry with about 
a dozen incarcerated men whose 
personal histories included 
gang-banging, drug dealing and 


even murder. 

The incarcerated men were 
lead facilitators for several self- 
help programs that enable par- 
ticipants to deal constructively 
with anger, criminal thinking, 
victim awareness, early child- 
hood trauma, and lack of educa- 
tion. 

See SQN Forum on Page 4 


Robert E. Burton Adult 
School Awards Diplomas and 
Vocational Certificates 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guide Writer 

“Progress has a beginning, 
but it has no ending” best de- 
scribes the Robert E. Burton 
Adult School 2016 Graduation 
Commencements. 

During this summer’s cer- 
emony more than 120 inspired, 
incarcerated men at San Quen- 
tin finally reveled in their own 
personal accomplishments and 
triumphs. “Don’t Just Dream 
Inspire, Don’t Just Imagine 
Create, Don’t Just Believe 
Achieve” were the self-motivat- 


ing factors that highlighted this 
year’s program. 

Family, friends and educa- 
tional staff sat in the main visit- 
ing room with students in caps 
and gowns. All were filled with 
excitement as master of cer- 
emonies Wade Burton greeted 
the presentation and Pposting 
of the Colors by the Vietnam 
Veterans Group of San Quentin 
and then introduced the 2016 
Robert E. Burton Adult gradua- 
tion classes. 

This year’s core programs 
were represented by the Gen- 
eral Education Development 


graduates. Twelve enthusiastic 
and proud students realized that 
it is never too late to get an edu- 
cation. 

On hand to receive their 
hard-earned diplomas were 
Tamon Halfin, Erik Longfel- 
low, Phillip Morris, Fidel Sal- 
cerdo, David Silva and Randy 
Silva. Those who received their 
GEDs in absentia were William 
Branscomb, Adman Ibarra, 
Nicholas Rodriguez, Satinder 
Singh, Keith Smith and Eugene 
Williams. 

See Graduation on Page 10 
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Appellate Judge J. Anthony Kline with SQN Executive 
Editor Arnulfo Garcia speaking at the forum 



Project Avary Provides Children 
With Summer Camp Retreats 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

A Bay Area nonprofit orga- 
nization geared to help children 
of incarcerated parents recently 
held its 16th annual summer 
camp with the theme “Healing 
through Expression.” 

Project Avary provides 
youngsters a safe place in nature 


for self-discovery, reflection and 
using the outdoors as a cure, ac- 
cording to its executive director, 
Zachary Whelan. 

“We intervene early in the 
lives of children at the ages of 8 
to 11, and we make a long-term 
10-year commitment to each 
child and family,” said Whelan. 

The camp allows children 
to be children through activi- 


ties such as swimming, hiking, 
music and arts and crafts. They 
attended therapeutic campfire 
discussions and expressive art 
activities about the shame, stig- 
ma and the grief of having a par- 
ent in prison. 

“Some kids feel the pressure 
to keep secrets about where their 

See Avary on Page 5 
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Jennifer Siebel-Newsom presenting her documentary 

‘The Mask You Live 
In Premieres at SO 


Jennifer Siebel Newsom ven- 
tured into San Quentin State 
Prison on August 11 to premier 
her new documentary, The 
Mask You Live In, with about 
150 inmates and her husband, 
Lt. Gov. Gavin Newsom. 

Siebel Newsom said after 
learning about the disparity that 
boys have compared to girls re- 
garding behavioral problems 
and violence, she was inspired 
to bring awareness through a 


cautionary documentary on the 
dangers of hyper-masculinity 
rooted in American culture. 

The screening was brought to 
San Quentin by Insight Prison 
Project (IPP), the Representa- 
tion Project, and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of San Francisco. 

“Jennifer chose to come here 
to San Quentin to film parts of 
her latest documentary, and we 

See Newsom on Page 5 


Courtesy of Project Avery 

Project Avery’s summer camp 
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Dr. Beatty Brings Quest for 
Treating Under-Served 
To SQ Inmates 
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Dr. Beatty in his office 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

For inmates that want to receive 
a copy of the S an Quentin News 
in the mail, send $1.61 worth of 
stamps for postage to the above 
address. 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The University of North Car- 
olina, known for its NCAA col- 
legiate championship basketball 
program, and is the alma mater 
of Dr. George Beatty, one of 
San Quentin’s medical physi- 
cians. 

The university campus at 
Chapel Hill is a diversified 
southern school with opportu- 
nistic programs designed for an 
adventurous student body. “Fve 
got two undergraduate degrees, 
one in Biology and another in 
Psychology, a Master’s Degree 
in Public Health and my medi- 
cal degree, but I basically left 
the university with four degrees 
and no real work-related experi- 
ence,” said Dr. Beatty. 

“My quest for success was 
not to exploit the corporate 
medical profession for the mon- 
etary benefits. I wanted to make 
an impact. I needed to feel like 
I had a complete day,” he said. 

After graduation from medi- 
cal school, Dr. Beatty did his 
residency at the University 
of California San Francisco 
(UCSF), where he was active 
in research medicine and aca- 
demia for several years, but the 
urge to explore other medical 
practices made him restless. 

Setting up a medical prac- 
tice and hanging out a shingle 
for the rich, famous and high- 
profile clientele just didn’t fit 
the character of a southern 
gentleman whose growth and 
development came from his 
upbringing. His parents, both 
civil rights activists in the 60s, 
instilled him with the courage 
to appreciate the relationships 
he would develop with Blacks 
and other ethnicities in North 
Carolina. 

Taking advantage of his 
training at UCSF, “I wanted 
to go where medicine was 
needed.” During the George 
H.W. Bush administration, he 
joined a group of doctors and 
other medical practitioners 
in a government- sponsored 
program. He visited several 
African countries to research 
the epidemic outbreaks. 

“We needed to set up medi- 
cal protocols in countries like 
South Africa, Tanzania and 
Zimbabwe, where one in four 
of their population would die 
before reaching the age of 35,” 
he said. However, funding for 
the project was cut short several 
years later. 

“I had experienced the need 
for real medicine in my journey 
in those poor counties,” and the 
thought of using his medical ex- 
perience and training in corpo- 
rate medicine and private prac- 
tice just didn’t resonate with 
him. Health care under these 
medical circumstances was of 
“no interest to my humanity and 
compassion,” Dr. Beatty added. 

In the years to follow, he 
stayed true to his belief that 
“Faith, you have to have it.” Dr. 
Beatty subsequently went to 
work at San Francisco General 
Hospital, where he had plenty 


of opportunities to work on his 
humility and serve the less for- 
tunate. 

The indigent population, the 
under-served, are the most dif- 
ficult to provide medical care 
for because it’s so costly, he be- 
lieves. While he remained dedi- 
cated to this patient population, 
Dr. Beatty started consulting 
with the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections and Re- 
habilitation (CDCR) during its 
legal struggles with the federal 
courts to correct and implement 
new medical protocols. 


"... I wanted to 
make an impact. 
I needed to feel 
like I had a 
complete day ” 


While reviewing the results of 
autopsies and examining the of 
death of many inmates who died 
from HIV, he discovered early 
in his tenure that the treatment 
of these patients was worse than 
some of the protocols in Afri- 
can nations. The department’s 
“medical system wasn’t in place 
to process this epidemic. And I 
wasn’t sure if it was just apathy, 
but whatever the reason, it was 
dangerous,” he said. 

During this tour of duty, he 
worked with two employees of 
the state, Chief Physical Sur- 
geon^ Dr. L. Pratt and Dr. E. 
Tootell. “I wanted to work for 
people who were compassion- 
ate, who were not seeking fame 
and fortune,” he explained. 

“I wanted an interaction with 
people who quantified my exis- 
tence, and these doctors cared 
for their patients.” 


This interaction made it more 
difficult for him to venture into 
private practice. Besides, insur- 
ance companies were making it 
more and more difficult to prac- 
tice good medicine, Dr. Beatty 
said. But that’s not the reason 
why he became a full-time phy- 
sician with CDCR. “I wanted to 
get back to practicing medicine 
with the underserved. The inter- 
face with inmates gave me a real 
insight into life. They impart a 
different view of life through 
their stories that I didn’t experi- 
ence.” 

There is a perception that rac- 
ism in mass incarceration pro- 
duces inequality in good patient 
care, he noted. High-quality 
patient care was simply over- 
looked. Over the years, the de- 
partment was overwhelmed and 
understaffed. It couldn’t keep 
the qualified medical person- 
nel to process proper protocols. 
This resulted in poor patient 
care which ultimately left the 
department’s medical system 
in shambles. The federal court 
eventually intervened and ap- 
pointed a receiver to give over- 
sight and guidance to a failed 
medical system that needed 
compliance. 

As for the inmate population 
at San Quentin who are under 
his medical care, inmates like 
Gary Cooper, George Terry and 
Warren Romero are experienc- 
ing a medical protocol from 
a southern gentleman whose 
medical practice truly epitomiz- 
es the bedside manners of a real 
country doctor. “I simply avoid 
struggling with my patients,” 
Beatty said. 

His character exemplifies 
what Maya Angelou once said, 
“Remember how you made me 
feel.” For Dr. Beatty, the real 
definition of success is to “feel 
free and have fun.” 


Printing and distribution of the 
San Quentin News\ is supported 
solely by donations and grants from 
the outside community. To make a 
donation please visit our website at: 
sanquentinnews.com or send your 
tax-deductible check or money order to: 
Social Good, P.O. Box 5473 
Richmond, CA 94805 
Under the check memo section, please 
write “Friends of San Quentin News” 
Thank you for your support. 
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AG Calls for Governors to Assist in Prisoners’ Re-Entry 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The United States Attorney 
General urged the nation’s 
governors to help released 
prisoners obtain state-issued 
identification - one part of a 
multi-pronged effort to ease 
reentry back into society. 


By David Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California’s top officials re- 
vealed their support for Novem- 
ber ballot measures, the Sacra- 
mento Bee reported. 

Governor Jerry Brown ap- 
proves of Proposition 57, which, 
among other things changes, 
parole rules for some nonvio- 
lent offenders and would help to 
alleviate overcrowding and “en- 
sure that any release of rehabili- 
tated inmates is consistent with 
public safety,” the Bee reported. 

Other top officials such as Lt. 
Governor Gavin Newsom, Con- 
troller Betty Yee and Insurance 
Commissioner Dave Jones also 
show signs of supporting Prop- 
osition 57, the Bee highlighted. 

“Earlier parole for nonviolent 
offenders and giving judges 
more latitude not to try ju- 


By Isaiah Thompson-Bonilla 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Private prisons and correc- 
tions-based organizations are 
securing millions of dollars in 
tax breaks, according to Mike 
Ludwig, reporter for Truthout. 

The Corrections Corpora- 
tion of America (CCA) and the 
GEO Group, two of the largest 
private prison organizations, 
had their federal financial fil- 
ings analyzed by Enlace, an 
economic justice group. 

The findings rendered state- 
ments that show the savings of 
the two organizations culmi- 
nated with a $113 million fed- 
eral tax break in 2015. 

CCA and GEO reported a net 
profit last year of $222 million 
and $139 million respectively. 

Both organizations convert- 


AG Loretta Lynch has testi- 
fied before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee about the Justice 
Department’s plan to help the 
600,000 state and federal pris- 
oners who return to society each 
year, according to reporter Eric 
Tucker of The Associated Press. 

Lynch noted the federal pris- 
on system has nearly 200,000 


veniles as adults are changes 
that make good policy and fis- 
cal sense provided services are 
funded and are available,” Yee 
said. 

Attorney General Kamala 
Harris has not taken positions 
on the November measures, 
but based on her track record it 
does indicate that she supports 
abolishing the death penalty, le- 
galizing use of marijuana, and 
rehabilitation for inmates who 
are in and out of state’s custody, 
the Bee reported. 

What’s more, Proposition 62, 
a measure that would abolish 
the death penalty has received 
support from Newsom, Yee and 
Jones. In contrast, only New- 
som and Yee oppose Proposi- 
tion 66, which would speed up 
the death penalty process, the 
Bee listed. 

Some of the other ballot mea- 


ed themselves into real estate 
investment trusts, allowing the 
companies to qualify for cor- 
porate federal tax exemptions. 
Aside from its $222 million net 
profit in 2015, CCA owner of 66 
jails and prisons, has incurred 
approximately $138 million in 
tax benefits in prior years. 

In the Public Interest (ITPI), 
a watchdog organization, re- 
ported a disparity in prison 
wages. Officers of public in- 
stitutions earn an average of 
$41,000 as opposed to the 
$26,091 in private facilities. 

GEO Group CEO George 
Zoley earned $1 million sal- 
ary in 2015, plus $5.6 million 
in bonuses and benefits such as 
his stock rewards, according to 
ITPI. Similarly, CCA CEO Da- 
mon Hininger had a salary of 
$882,807 with $2.5 million in 


prisoners, and the new plan will 
allow them to better acclimate 
to society upon release. 

“The long-term impact of 
a criminal record prevents 
many people from obtaining 
employment, housing, higher 
education and credit - and 
these barriers affect returning 
individuals even if they have 


sures this November include: 

Proposition 52, which deals 
with hospital fees, and Propo- 
sition 53, which deals with 
revenue bonds. Proposition 55 
extends a temporary income 
tax on high-income filers while 
Proposition 56 increases taxes 
on cigarettes. Proposition 58 
restores some bilingual educa- 
tion. Proposition 59 questions 
voters on Citizens United cam- 
paign contribution transpar- 
ency. Proposition 64 legalizes 
recreational marijuana use for 
adults 21 and older. Proposition 
63 imposes new ammunition 
and gun control restrictions. 

Notably, no top official is tak- 
ing a stance on Proposition 60, 
which would require the use 
of condoms for adult film ac- 
tors. In addition, only Newsom 
has taken a position to legalize 
marijuana, the Bee noted. 


various forms of remuneration, 
according to ITPI. 

The executive director for 
In the Public Interest, Donald 
Cohen said, “Paying private 
prison companies massive 
profits diverts resources from 
programs and training that 
would help both prisoners and 
correctional officers.” 

Cohen commented that in- 
carceration profiteering pro- 
vides a platform for the ac- 
ceptance of poor services and 
living conditions. This hap- 
pens due to minimizing expen- 
ditures for supplies, food and 
medical care. 

In fact, ImmigrantJustice. 
org released information high- 
lighting a high number of med- 
ical malpractice suits as well 
as deaths occurring in private 
jails and prisons. 


turned their lives around and 
are unlikely to re-offend,” the 
Justice Department announced 
in its policy statement 
“Roadmap to Re-entry.” 

In a separate letter from the 
Justice Department, Lynch 
called for all state governors to 
allow federally released inmates 
to exchange their prisoner iden- 
tification cards for state-issued 
identification or to accept their 
prison cards as documentation 
to get a state ID. 

Without identity documents, 
Americans leaving prison face 
challenges in getting jobs, hous- 
ing or opening bank accounts, 
Lynch wrote. 

While speaking about the 
Justice Department’s reentry 
policy in Philadelphia, Lynch 
said, “But even more important 
is the message that such a pro- 
gram would send to returning 
citizens: That they are welcome 
back ...; that their government 
is invested in their success; and 
that they can now . . . exchange 


By Daniel Jester 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Celebrity rapper and record 
producer Busta Rhymes calls 
prison reform his passion and 
advocates against mandatory 
minimum sentencing laws. 

“The punishment should fit 
the crime, but in America to- 
day, people are being sentenced 
to exorbitant sentences for non- 
violent crimes, even minor 
drug offenses,” he told Sarah 
Polus of the Washington Post. 

One of his closest friends, 
Horatio Hamilton, was sen- 
tenced to 20 years in federal 
prison for a marijuana con- 
spiracy charge. Hamilton has 
already served 11 years. 

“Our policy shatters lives, 
devastates communities and 
robs families of their fathers 
and mothers, sons and daugh- 
ters,” Rhymes said. 

According to Polus, Rhymes 
met with White House repre- 
sentatives and then attended 
the D.C. advocacy group Fami- 
lies Against Mandatory Mini- 
mums’ (FAMM) 25th Anniver- 
sary Gala with pals Spliff Star 
and DJ Scratch. He spoke again 


their old identity as a federal in- 
mate for a fresh start,” reported 
the AP. 

Lynch said that the federal 
Bureau of Prisons will review 
its network of halfway houses, 
where some 80 percent of fed- 
eral prisoners live upon release. 
Additionally, life skills, educa- 
tion and job training programs 
will be evaluated. 

A new pilot program has 
started at four federal bureau 
facilities for children of incar- 
cerated parents to keep families 
united. 

Lynch’s pronouncements are 
aimed at past criminal justice 
policies that resulted in long 
sentences for drug offenders 
and made it difficult for released 
prisoners to rebuild their lives. 

The Justice Department is 
pushing for changes in harsh 
drug sentences and looking at 
alternatives to prison for non- 
violent defendants, as part of 
a “Smart on Crime” effort, re- 
ported theAP. 


about his friend’s experience 
and the need for change. 

“Inmates may have made 
mistakes, like becoming ad- 
dicted to drugs, but it shouldn’t 
cost them their lives,” Rhymes 
said. “The stories of so many 
people in prison for these un- 
believably long periods of 
time, people like Horatio, who 
I know doesn’t deserve to be 
there, keeps me up at night.” 

Rhymes said he accepted 
the opportunity to assist the 
FAMM organization in their 
“endless efforts to bring home 
and pardon prisoners that have 
been unfairly sentenced to 
mandatory minimums in these 
jails.” 

In an Instagram post, 
Rhymes called Hamilton’s sen- 
tence ironic, since marijuana 
has been legalized through- 
out the majority of the United 
States. 

“I would like to encourage 
everyone to join the FAMM 
Organization and myself with 
the blessed assistance of our 
great President to help bring 
our beautiful brothers and sis- 
ters back home to their fami- 
lies, friends and loved ones.” 


California Top Officials’ Reveals 
Their Support for Ballot Measures 


Private Prison Companies Secure 
Millions in Tax Breaks 


Celebrity Rapper 
Advocates for Minimum 
Sentencing Laws 


Report of Corrections Corporations of America by the Numbers 


The July/August issue of 
Mother Jones ( MJ) magazine 
portrays Corrections Corpora- 
tion of America (CCA) in great 
detail. 

The nation’s second-largest 
private prison company, based 
in Nashville, began operations 
in 1983 in a motel in Houston, 
Texas. 

CCA now houses more than 
66,000 prisoners in 61 facilities 
across the nation. It owns 50 of 
them. In 2015, it declared $1.9 
billion in revenue and $221 mil- 
lion in net income. This adds up 
to $3,300 per prisoner. 

However, last year CCA re- 
vealed to stockholders it had 
$4.2 million in liabilities due 


to lawsuits, but said none of the 
cases seriously affected its bot- 
tom line. 

Details on more than 1,200 
cases obtained by Prison Legal 
News ( PLN) reveal the types of 
civil cases filed by prisoners and 
employees against CCA. 

M/’s analysis of state and fed- 
eral cases filed against CCA be- 
tween 1998 and 2010, obtained 
from PLN, reveals some of the 
subjects represented and their 
percentages of the total suits. 

• Civil rights/prison condi- 
tions - 16.1 percent 

• Injuries - 15 percent 

• Medical care - 14.9 per- 
cent 

• Work related - 8.6 percent 


• Physical assault - 5 per- 
cent 

Prisoners filed 82 percent of 
more than 1,000 federal civil 
cases against CCA from 2010 to 
2015, stated MJ. 

Some major investors have 
sold their CCA stock because 
of a divestment movement. The 
following are some of them: 

• Pershing Square Capital 
Management: $196 mil- 
lion 

• Systematic Financial 
Management: $93 mil- 
lion 

• General Electric: $54 
million 

• University of Califor- 
nia divestment in 2015 


prompted a CCA spokes- 
man to say, “Frankly, 
we’re delighted to have a 
greater share of investors 
who are thoughtful about 
our business, can tell the 
difference between rhet- 
oric and reality.” 

A chart by MJ demonstrates 
that the CCA stock price from 

1997 to 2016 fell from a high in 

1998 of $150 a share to almost 
zero in 2000 and gradually re- 
covered to a present price of ap- 
proximately $35. 

CCA requires states to pay a 
fee if they fail to furnish a cer- 
tain number of inmates, called 
“occupancy guarantees,” in 
their contracts, according to MJ. 


The Vanguard Group, the 
nation’s second-largest money 
management firm, is CCA’s big- 
gest stockholder. It owned 14 
percent of CCA stock, worth 
$447 million in late 2015, re- 
ports MJ. 

Some CCA board members 
are: Thurgood Marshall Jr., son 
of the first African-American 
Supreme Court justice; Charles 
Overby, former CEO of the 
Freedom Forum; and C. Mi- 
chael Jacobi, chairman of gun- 
maker Sturm Ruger, states MJ. 

Harley Lappin, CCA’s chief 
corrections officer, was a for- 
mer director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, said MJ. 

-David Eugene Archer Sr. 
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Former Jailhouse Lawyer Working Towards Law Degree 


By Eugene Alexander Dey 
Contributing Writer 

Once a jailhouse lawyer, 
Keith Chandler earned a law 
degree on May 16 from Lincoln 
Law School. 

Chandler was incarcerated 
for 21 years. He was sentenced 
to 15 to life for second-degree 
murder. He was released in 2004 
from Folsom State Prison after a 
federal court ruled that his con- 
tinued incarceration was uncon- 
stitutional. 

However, even if Chandler 
passes the California State Bar 


exam, he must pass a “moral 
character” review to practice 
law due to his criminal record. 

“I worked all these years to 
get to this point,” said Chandler. 
“Now I have to face the possi- 
bility that I might not be able to 
practice law,” adding, “I am try- 
ing to join a special club. Hope- 
fully they will see my passion, 
respect my hard work, and let 
me in.” 

Known for helping illiterate 
prisoners gain meaningful ac- 
cess to legislative courts, Chan- 
dler said fighting for what he 
called “injustice” became both 


his work and passion. He is 
credited with filing successful 
lawsuits in the late 1980s against 
the “no parole” policy applied 
by multiple governors and the 
parole board. 

After his graduation, a party 
was held in Chandler’s honor. 
There were about 1,000 guests, 
including his tearful mother and 
step-father. 

“I truly had a good time hang- 
ing with so many friends and 
family members,” Chandler 
said. “I’m humbled. I wish I had 
a chance to spend more time 
with some of the guests.” 


Chandler now has to prepare 
for the bar exam by taking a 
preparation course that requires 
up to 10 hours of studying every 
day. 

“I went into this with my eyes 
wide open. I have no regrets,” 
Chandler said. “I have noth- 
ing but gratitude and wouldn’t 
trade the law school experience 
or knowledge gained for the 
world.” 

Editor’s Note: 

Dey is an ex- offender who 
serves a number of non-profit 
organizations as a rehabilita- 
tive consultant. His work ranges 


from certifying long-term of- 
fenders as Alcohol and Other 
Drug counselors to running the 
clinical components for offender 
reentry programs. 

He holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Sacramento State Univer- 
sity, Advanced AOD certifica- 
tions, and is an oft-published 
writer. 

He can be reached at outside- 
solutions. ed@gmail.com or at 
the below address: 

Outside Solutions 
Eugene Dey, President 
P.O. Box 7095 
Citrus Heights, CA 95621 
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Two prisoners who recently 
transferred out of Pelican Bay 
after spending a combined 36 
years in its Security Housing 
Unit (SHU) were in the audi- 
ence. Each said they were im- 
pressed and looking forward to 
this opportunity for rehabilita- 
tion for the first time in their in- 
carceration experiences. 

“I grew up around a lot of vio- 
lence and a broken family,” said 
Chris Gallo, describing how he 
gravitated to a criminal element 
of “skinheads” and committed 
“many acts of violence,” adding, 
“I’m not proud of that.” 

“I began to see things differ- 
ently after attending a Restor- 
ative Justice seminar,” Gallo 
said. “When I was there, I kept 
my head down, not looking at 
the person speaking. However, 
the speaker said something that 
really connected with me. When 
I looked up, I saw an African- 
American man talking about ev- 
erything I went through. I began 
going to the sessions, and today, 
me and that guy, Darnell ‘Moe’ 
Washington, are best friends.” 

James “JC” Cavitt talked of 
how two inmates serving life 
sentences helped him under- 
stand his role in the crime he 
committed. 

Cavitt said when he first be- 
gan his sentence he thought he 
was in prison for a crime he 
didn’t commit. 

“Okay, if you think that way,” 
one of the lifers said, “Think 
about what you did.” 

Cavitt said when he slowed 
his actions and considered ev- 
erything that happened he be- 
gan to understand “that merely 
by what I did, made me respon- 
sible for her death.” 


“Since that moment, 16 years 
ago, I’ve taken every kind of re- 
habilitation available to help me 
understand who I was in order 
to answer how I got to the place 
where a human being could be 
brutally and savagely beaten to 
death.” 

Cavitt is a facilitator for the 
juvenile diversion program, 
SQUIRES. 

“The boys who come through 
have a lot of trauma that they 
are carrying around with them,” 
Cavitt said. “They don’t have the 
space to talk about what they are 
going through. SQUIRES gives 
me the opportunity to give back. 
It is a huge blessing to give back. 
The reason it works is that my 
truth is their truth, and we are 
able to relate.” 

Another SQUIRES facilita- 
tor, Tommy Winfrey, added, 
“SQUIRES lets young people 


know that they are part of a 
community. It’s about sharing 
empathy. We don’t speak in a 
position of authority but as a 
place of shared experiences and 
of taking off the mask.” 

Judge Kline suggested that 
“people on the outside” need to 
hear the inmates articulate how 
and where their lives went bad, 
along with their suggestions 
on how to prevent others from 
making the same mistakes. 

Kline acknowledged that the 
definition of insight is difficult 
for the courts to determine. 

“I’m shocked at the level of 
insight needed to get out of pris- 
on, and nobody knows exactly 
what it is,” Judge Kline said. “It 
is talking about reasons for the 
commitment offense. Most peo- 
ple cannot do this. I don’t think 
judges and lawyers can do this. 
However, I’m impressed about 


the level of insight in this room.” 

Julia Posadas-Guzman of 
Santa Clara County Probation 
has been coming inside San 
Quentin for nine years. 

“What affected me is the hon- 
esty and sincerity,” Posadas- 
Guzman told the inmates. “You 
have a model here that is work- 
ing. 

“I keep seeing lambs go to the 
slaughter,” Posadas-Guzman 
continued. “I am wondering how 
to stop it. I don’t see the magic 
key. I am learning that overcom- 
ing trauma and poverty are im- 
portant factors. I challenge you 
to come up with a curriculum 
that would show youngsters how 
to stop themselves from devel- 
oping the habits that send them 
to prison. I want to take what 
you’re doing here to the next 
level so that young people don’t 
have to come here to get it.” 


Restorative Justice facilita- 
tor, drug counselor and adult 
educator Jen Slusser added an- 
other request. “I challenge you 
to make a series of videos show- 
ing people that they are capable 
of doing things productive. You 
should come from a place of em- 
bracing these young men. I can’t 
do this. It has to come from you 
guys.” 

Later Judge Kline said in re- 
sponse to the forum, “You need 
to send San Quentin News to all 
judges. Judges are major players 
in reform.” 

Kline is the presiding justice 
on the First District, Second Di- 
vision of the California Court 
of Appeal. He was appointed in 
1982 and took office in Decem- 
ber of that year. He was most 
recently retained by voters in in 
2014 to a 12-year term expiring 
in January 2027. 
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Jail and Prison Collect Phone Calls on the Rise Despite FCC Rate Cap 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 


The cost of collect telephone 
calls made from jails and pris- 
ons is on the rise, in spite of 
a recent rate cap imposed by 
the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), according 
to the International Business 
Times (IBT). 

“In my 16 years as a regu- 
lator, this is the clearest, most 
egregious case of market fail- 
ure I have seen,” said Mignon 
Clyburn, of the FCC. 

In 2013, the FCC set a rate 


cap of 25 cents per minute on 
interstate collect calls made 
from correctional facilities. 
Following a period to collect 
public input, the regulatory 
agency voted in October 2015 
to implement the rate cap on 
what companies are allowed to 
charge customers. 

The cap, however, only af- 
fected interstate calls, leav- 
ing calls made within the state 
(an intrastate call) subject to 
whatever rate the provider of 
inmate calling services sets. 

Securus Technologies, an 
industry leader and provider 


of inmate calling services, has 
raised intrastate rates to make 
up for the lost revenue, Paul 
Wright of the Human Rights 
Defense Center (HRDC) told 
IBT. The net result, according 
to Wright is “higher costs to 
prisoners’ family members.” 

In response to the increase, 
the HRDC filed a complaint 
with the FCC in June, noting 
customers nationwide have re- 
ported rate increases by Secu- 
rus Technologies. 

“Bottom line, the lower rates 
that were highly publicized 
never went into effect because 


the FCC failed to do their job 
and tried to set rates below our 
cost,” said Rick Smith, chief 
executive of Securus Tech- 
nologies, the IBT reported. 
“There are no rate caps on in- 
trastate and local calls, only 
on interstate calls. I under- 
stand that inmates and fami- 
lies are upset that rates didn’t 
decrease; it’s the FCC’s fault.” 

Wright admits Securus is not 
doing anything illegal, the IBT 
reported. In the HRDC com- 
plaint Wright wrote, “While 
Securus may not be violating 
the law ... there is no question 


that they are not only violat- 
ing the spirit of the Commis- 
sion’s Order, but doing so in a 
blatant manner that indicates 
their contempt for the FCC’s 
reforms and authority.” 

“It’s salt in the wound,” said 
Connie Pratt, a 63-year-old 
woman from Chico, Califor- 
nia, whose 33 -year-old son 
is incarcerated in Northern 
California, the IBT reported. 
“The whole prison experience 
is dehumanizing. They’re (in- 
mates) treated so badly that 
they’re not going to come out 
better.” 



Jennifer Siebel Newsom and Lt. Gov. Newsom with staff of Insight Prison Project 
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are thrilled and grateful to part- 
ner with her and the Represen- 
tation Project and the ADL to 
bring it back here for you all to 
see tonight,” said IPP executive 
director Billie Mizell, while in- 
troducing the film. “The men 
in the segments filmed at San 
Quentin are members of Kid 
CAT.” 

IPP, launched in 1997, sup- 
ports programs that bridges the 
gap between punishment and 
parole with curriculum designed 
to allow participants “a place to 
unearth and explore root causes 
of harm and understand the im- 
pact of the harm they have en- 
dured and that they have caused, 
which leads to the choice of not 
to harm again.” 

Kid CAT (Creating Aware- 
ness Together) is a group of men 
who committed their crimes at a 
young age. With the support of 
San Quentin Prison staff, Kid 
CAT sponsors more than 30 
community volunteers aimed at 
restoring the communities that 
the men have harmed by the 
poor life choices they’ve made. 

“The men-in-blue here are 
in programs that have helped 
them,” Mizell said. “They have a 


strong desire to give back. Their 
hard work is creating positive 
change.” 

“The documentary showed 
real people,” inmate Azraal Ford 
said. “We’ve used some of the 
IPP curriculum that allows the 
mask to be taken off and to show 
the man who is and wants to be.” 

Ford added, “I’m a great ex- 
ample of showing what a man 
looks like when the mask comes 
off. When the circle process is 
used, we talk and when we do 
that, we move forward as human 
beings.” 

The documentary’s opening 
shows boys and men who have 
been told to “be a man.” 


Then, Joe Ehrmann talked 
about his childhood and how his 
father belittled him, all the while 
seeking his father’s love by be- 
ing hyper-masculine. 

The Mask You Live In in- 
terviews sociologists, psy- 
chologists, teachers, and sports 
figures about the flaws and in- 
correct perceptions about being 
a man in today’s America. It 
encourages fathers to un-teach 
their boys about false percep- 
tions. 

The false perceptions were 
credited to young boys spend- 
ing substantial time watching 
sports, playing violent video 
games and unfettered internet 


access. Psychologists tied these 
activities to increased anger, the 
need to destroy, a misinterpreta- 
tion of what it means to be a man 
and a false sense of women. 

Many of the men interviewed 
in the documentary said they 
never felt good enough, which 
negatively affected how they felt 
about themselves. 

Michael Nelson, one of the 
founders of Kid CAT, talked 
about how he was raised and 
how childhood trauma made 
him consider suicide. 

“I didn’t value my own life 
so I couldn’t value the life of 
another human being,” he said 
referring to the 1988 murder he 


committed at age 15. 

“Masculinity is not organic; it 
is a rejection of everything fem- 
inine,” was pointed out in the 
documentary, while highlight- 
ing key points, such as; schools 
are training grounds to teach 
masculinity, gender is socially 
constructed, and there is a 90 
percent similarity in the psycho- 
logical makeup between boys 
and girls. 

The documentary suggests 
transforming public schools into 
safe places where boys could 
talk about maturing, their feel- 
ings and what it takes to be a 
man. 

-Juan Haines 
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parents are and that can produce 
shame,” said Whelan. “So these 
discussions help kids process 
their feelings with other kids 
that are going through what they 
are going through.” 

This year’s camp provided 
training in stress reduction, an- 
ger management and conflict 
resolution through yoga, medi- 
tation and nonviolent communi- 
cation for the youth. 

Teens at the age of 14 can go 
through a Teen Leadership Pro- 
gram, a wilderness rite of pas- 
sage to mark their transition 
from camper to teen leader. 

The Junior Counselor pro- 
gram, which begins at age 15, 
empowers teen leaders to guide 
and counsel the younger chil- 
dren in the program. They re- 
ceive youth development and 
life skills training, preparing 
them for a junior counselor job 
at Avary. 

“Through early intervention 
and long-term support, we are 
changing lives and putting a 
stop to generational cycles of 
incarceration,” said Whelan. 


Project Avary also con- 
nects with incarcerated parents 
through its Prison Reconcili- 
ation Program. It has worked 
with San Quentin’s Guiding 
Rage into Power (GRIP) pro- 
gram and Insight Project Reach 
programs at other prisons. 

Avary graduates speak to in- 
carcerated parents about how 
to build connections with their 
children and what they go 
through. 

“We would like to partner 


with more groups at San 
Quentin,” said Whelan. “We 
know it’s a lot of hurt kids and 
parents, but we also need more 
funding. 

“It affects our staff greatly 
when we receive fundraising 
checks from the prisons. It 
shows that we are in this 
together, and that help send a 
handful of kids to camp.” 

According to Avary’s annual 
evaluation, 96 percent of Av- 
ary youth showed improvement 


in resiliency, attachment, con- 
nection with a caring adult and 
connection with a positive peer 
group. 

At least 84 percent of Avary 
graduates have completed one 
year of college, while only 6 
percent of Avary graduates have 
been arrested. 

“Over the past 16 years our 
programs and offerings have 
evolved to meet the complex 
and unique needs of this com- 
munity,” he said. 

It facilitates monthly Care- 
giver Groups to build bonds of 
support and assistance among 
caregivers. 

They have spring and win- 
ter gatherings for children and 
caregivers that strengthen con- 
nections within the Avary com- 
munity. 

“We are working on state 
and federal legislation to make 
it easier for these kids,” said 
Whelan. “If we are going to take 
kids from parents, as a commu- 
nity we have to step in. 

“We have to give voice to the 
forgotten needs of the children 
of incarcerated parents and as- 
sert the implementation of the 
CIP Bill of Rights (a list of 
needs and values).” 

Avary’s goal is to provide a 


safe space where families and 
children of prisoners can be 
open and honest about the pain 
and grief of losing a loved one 
to the criminal justice system. 
Children can join together to 
grieve and heal the wounds of 
loss and abandonment. 

“We are a community that 
gives kids a deep sense of be- 
longing, dignity and hope,” add- 
ed Whelan. “When the kids do 
better, everybody does better. 

“The camp truly offered the 
time and space for the children 
to form authentic lifelong rela- 
tionships with peers and caring 
adults,” concluded Whelan. 

Project Avary was founded 
in 1999 by Danny Rif kin, co- 
manager of the rock group the 
Grateful Dead, and former San 
Quentin Chaplain Earl Smith. 

They initially met on a tour 
of the prison, and a longer-term 
collaboration developed when 
members of the Grateful Dead 
began regular visits to work 
with and record the San Quentin 
Choir, and the project has still 
been going strong. 

To donate, go to https:// 
donatenow.networkforgood. 
org/projectavarydonatenow or 
https://www.facebook.com/ 
Project Avary/. 
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SQN at Oakland’s Night Out for Safety and Liberation 
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Rick Mejia with Danny Trejo and Daniel “Nane” Alejandrez 


By Karin Drucker 
and Juan Haines 

A national effort for public 
safety through community-driv- 
en methods had the support of 
those incarcerated at San Quen- 
tin. In August, Oakland and 25 
other cities around the country 
led events titled “Night Out for 
Safety and Liberation.” 

At the request of the event’s 
local organizer, the Ella Bak- 
er Center for Human Rights 
(EBC), several prisoners doing 
time in San Quentin wrote their 
visions of safety and mailed 
them to EBC. Their contribu- 
tions became part of the effort 
to generate community alterna- 
tives to traditional law- enforce- 
ment. 

“Sharing the ‘Safety is’ dia- 
logue with our friends in San 
Quentin and envisioning safety 
together is a critical step to 
achieving safety and liberation 
for everyone,” said Jennifer 
Kim, Director of Programs for 
EBC. The event organizers de- 
scribed the event as an effort to 
create an alternative to locali- 
ties’ National Night Out. 

“As we fought to look at 
criminal justice reform, we re- 
alized. . .there is a lack of vision 
about what community safety 
really looks like,” said Zach- 
ary Norris, Executive Director 
of the Ella Baker Center. “The 
safest communities are not the 
ones that have the most police or 
prisons; they have good schools 
and. ..[this event] is an effort to 
bring that to light.” 

Speakers and participants 
uniformly expressed a belief 
in community-driven solu- 
tions. “Liberation and safety is 


important and the community 
must start collectively coming 
up with solutions,” said Oakland 
resident Jodie Geddes. 

Referring to police violence 
around the country, Oakland 
resident Mark Stanley-Bey said, 
“One must seriously contem- 
plate restorative justice and its 
design system in real time — and 
not just in words, but in action.” 

Men incarcerated in San 


Quentin contributed to the con- 
versation by responding to the 
prompt “Safety is. . .” at the invi- 
tation of EBC. The webpage for 
the Night Out for Safety and Lib- 
eration later quoted San Quentin 
inmate Abdur-Raheem Ballard’s 
letter: “Safety is knowing that 
we all need each other: Black, 
Brown, Yellow and White. As 
a collective we are more likely 
to succeed than when we are di- 


vided.” 

“I think safety is investing in 
our communities as far as invest- 
ing in our schools, health care 
for families and good jobs for 
families,” said Oakland Unified 
School District (OUSD) teacher 
Keith Williams. We can’t have 
real safety with over-policing 
and criminalization of Black and 
Brown youth. We need to liber- 
ate people, and that comes from 


creating community not fear.” 

Another OUSD teacher Is- 
mael Armendariz added, “As a 
teacher, creating spaces where 
students feel safe is my respon- 
sibility. The reason I came is 
that, as a teacher I need to be 
willing to rethink how we disci- 
pline kids.” 

Feedback from teen partici- 
pants revealed residents’ con- 
flicting feelings about law en- 
forcement as well as their ideas 
of alternatives. 

“I don’t feel safe when I see 
the streets are dirty and there are 
homeless people,” said 16- year- 
old Allston. 

“Seeing a lot of police makes 
me feel safe and also unsafe at 
the same time,” Buna Poeng, an- 
other 16-year-old said. 

Sixteen-year-old Fellenia 
Chan said, “[Currently] the po- 
lice are in charge of checking 
themselves, and this doesn’t 
make sense. Actually having ci- 
vilian oversight is what account- 
ability means.” 

Night Out for Safety and Lib- 
eration also had strong partici- 
pation in cities such as Detroit 
and Washington, DC. 

Other supporters of the Oak- 
land event included the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, Be- 
nioff Children’s Hospital in 
Oakland, the Essie Justice Proj- 
ect, The Black Neighborhood 
and Justin Rausa from Assem- 
bly member Rob Bonta’s office. 

“We hope that next year, 
many more people will contrib- 
ute to our shared vision,” Kim 
said regarding collaborating 
with those incarcerated. 

For more information, visit 
www.nightoutforsafetyandlib- 
eration.com 


Private Prison Transport Causes Four Deaths During Extradition 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Four people have died dur- 
ing extradition by the company 
Prisoner Transportation Ser- 
vices (PTS) since 2012, The 
Marshall Project reports in col- 
laboration with The New York 
Times. 

In 2012, Steven Galack was 
beaten to death in a transport 
van by other inmates. Galack 
had been arrested for failing to 
pay child support. 

Two men died from perforated 
ulcers while being transported, 
and a woman from Kentucky 
died from fatal anti-anxiety 
medication withdrawals. 


“Unless it’s life or death, we 
can’t open the cage on the ve- 
hicle,” said Robert Downs, chief 
operating officer of PTS. “We 
don’t know if they’re setting us 
up for something.” 

The transport vans offer no 
amenities like toilets or medical 
services. Due to deadlines and 
out-of-pocket expenses, guards 
almost never stop during trans- 
port. 

A single trip can take weeks, 
often crossing a dozen state 
lines. 

The Marshall Project uncov- 
ered a clear pattern of abuse and 
neglect after reviewing thou- 
sands of court files and federal 
records and conducting more 


than 50 interviews with current 
or former guards, executives 
and inmates. 

It’s all about the money, The 
Marshall Project found. Indus- 
try monitoring is infrequent, 
and while federal regulations 
require escape notifications by 
extradition companies, the law 
is almost never enforced. Since 
2000 news reports and court re- 
cords document more than 50 
crashes, resulting in the deaths 
of a dozen guards and prison- 
ers. Of 26 accidents for which 
a time could be determined, 
14 occurred between midnight 
and 6 a.m. The Marshall Proj- 
ect also found that 60 inmates 
have escaped during extradition 


since 2000. 

The extradition industry cur- 
rently operates in 26 states with 
little or no oversight, The Mar- 
shall Project reports. 

Guard training is limited to 
tutorials on pepper spray and 
handcuffs, so guards are vastly 
under-trained for the task at 
hand. 

“It’s like the airport shuttle 
from hell,” said Zachary Raines, 
a former PTS guard. 

While packed like sardines 
in transport vans, inmates must 
succumb to water rationing and 
a diet of fast food. They often 
have to use a plastic urinal for 
days at a time. Inmates say that 
if the heat in the van doesn’t get 


you, the smell will. 

“People were screaming, 
complaining, passing out. I 
threw up,” said Roberta Blake, 
37, who in 2014 spent two weeks 
in a stifling PTS van going from 
California to Alabama. 

In 2012 Michael Dykes had to 
have both of his legs amputated 
due to untreated diabetes com- 
plications after just three days 
in an Inmate Service Coropora- 
tion van. 

This past spring, the Galack 
family was awarded a confi- 
dential settlement against PTS. 
PTS responded by sending a 
bill to Butler County for $1,061 
to cover Galack’s transportation 
costs. 


Texas Detention Centers Holds Immigrant Families, Including Children 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Two Texas detention pris- 
on-like facilities are holding 
immigrant families, includ- 
ing children, according to The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The Karnes City center holds 
500 beds for immigrants ap- 
prehended in the US. Last year 
a judge ruled that it would have 
to refrain from keeping children 
there, as it did not meet licens- 
ing requirements, reports Ben 
Thompson for the Monitor. 

Now, the facility has received 
a temporary residential child- 
care license from state authori- 


ties. Even with the authoriza- 
tion there is concern about the 
conditions, including medical 
care, at the facility run by GEO 
Group, Inc., a correctional ser- 
vices company based in Florida. 
They run it for US Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, ac- 
cording to Thompson. 

About 90 miles away, a simi- 
lar 2, 400 -bed facility, South 
Texas Family Residential Cen- 
ter, in Dilley, Texas, is run by 
a private prison company, Cor- 
rections Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, said Thompson. 

“Anyone who has been to 
either of these facilities under- 
stands that they are prison facil- 


ities,” Bob Libal, the executive 
director of the anti-incarcera- 
tion organization Grassroots 
Leadership, told The Associated 
Press. 

“By all reasonable measures, 
family detention camps are 
prisons. They are not childcare 
facilities,” said Libal. 

Libal’s group reported that 
it, along with two immigrant 
mothers who were detained 
with their children, had sued 
to halt the licensing process for 
both facilities. 

Grassroots Leadership suc- 
cessfully stopped the state’s 
Department of Family and Pro- 
tective Services (DFPS) from 


using an emergency rulemak- 
ing procedure to issue the li- 
censes. The agency responded 
by adopting a permanent rule 
resulting in the licensing grant, 
according to the AP. 

“The real question is, does an 
agency have the right to license 
a prison as a child-care facil- 
ity? We think that the answer is 
‘no’,” Libal told the AP. 

Inspections of the Karnes 
City and Dilley facilities re- 
vealed several deficiencies, al- 
though DFPS spokesman Pat- 
rick Crimmins said they had 
been corrected. Issues included 
leaving children in their rooms 
alone and finding an employee 


not qualified to work there, ac- 
cording to Thompson. 

In Dilley, safety problems in- 
cluded hazards such as the pres- 
ence of medical supplies includ- 
ing used syringes on facility 
countertops and exposed seams 
on the center’s playground. Dil- 
ley facility will not be issued its 
temporary license until those 
issues are resolved, said the re- 
port. 

“Changing an interpretation 
of Texas law to help federal 
immigration officials enforce 
harsh detention policies is dis- 
ingenuous and detrimental to 
the health of children in Texas,” 
added Libal. 
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Advocates From D.C. Leading Coalition for Juvenile Reform 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

On a bright summer morn- 
ing the men of Kid CAT eagerly 
welcomed two youth justice ad- 
vocates from Washington, D.C., 
one of them a former youth of- 
fender who is now leading a 
coalition for juvenile justice 
reform. 

Jody Kent-Lavy, executive 
director of Fair Sentencing for 
Youth, led the way into the 
stand-alone trailer where the 
meeting took place. Following 
her was a smiling man in a tai- 
lored suit, who didn’t look like 
someone who had served 13 
years in prison for first-degree 
murder. Sentenced at the age 




Xaiver McElrath-Bey 


of 13, Xavier McElrath-Bey is 
now a Youth Justice Advocate 
and the Incarcerated Children 
Advocacy Network (ICAN) co- 
ordinator. 

This power pair has been 
traveling throughout the coun- 
try for the past three years, ad- 
vocating state representatives 
for juvenile justice reform, with 
the specific mission to over- 
turn Juvenile Life Without Pa- 
role (JLWOP). Their work and 
accomplishments can be seen 
in Vermont, Maryland, Utah, 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, California 
and Nevada. 

Their orga- 
nization also 
helped win 
three US Su- 
preme Court 
decisions that 
have drasti- 
cally scaled 
back JLWOP. 
One example 
is Montgomery 
v. Louisiana, in 
which the court 
ruled that any 
child sentenced 
to mandatory 
life in prison 
without parole 
is serving an 


unconstitutional sentence and 
is eligible for review. 

During these national cam- 
paigns for reform, McElrath- 
Bey often shared his own per- 
sonal story with audiences. 

Born in a tough neighborhood 
on the South Side of Chicago, 
his early life was plagued by 
scenes of violence both inside 
and outside the home. At 6 he 
was removed from his home by 
Child Protective Services due 
to his father’s abuse. He was 
placed into foster care, where 
he was further victimized by 
his foster parents. 

As this cycle continued to un- 
fold over the next three years, 
young Xavier started hanging 
out with friends in the neigh- 
borhood, which morphed into 
gang involvement. 

“[The gangs] became a well- 
spring of support and consola- 
tion and belonging. They gave 
me sense of purpose. A sense 
of love, and I was willing to do 
anything to preserve that very 
basic and fundamental human 
need. As result, I made very 
poor decisions that resulted in 
19 arrests and seven convic- 
tions by the age of 13,” said 
McElrath-Bey 

The last of these convic- 


Study Shows Disproportionate Youth 
of Color in Calif. Prosecution 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The prosecution of youth as 
adults in California, otherwise 
called “direct file,” has a dis- 
proportionate impact on youth 
of color, according to a study by 
the Center on Juvenile & Crimi- 
nal Justice (CJCJ). 

“While the rate of direct file 
is decreasing for White youth, 
it has increased for Black and 
Latino youth. In 2003, Black 
youth were 4.5 times as likely as 
White youth to be directly filed, 
but by 2014 this figure rose to 
11.3 times more likely,” the June 
report found. 

The increased use of direct file 
does not correlate to an increase 
in crime. CJCJ found that, de- 
spite a 55 percent drop in youth 
felony arrests, district attorneys 
reported 23 percent more direct 
filings per capita in 2014 than in 
2003. 

The study made comparisons 
between California’s 58 coun- 
ties to highlight the disparities 
that exist in the use of direct file. 
For example, Yuba and San Di- 
ego counties had similar rates of 
youth arrests for serious crimes, 
but Yuba County was found to 
have 34 times more direct file 
than in San Diego County. 

The report further showed 
that direct file increases along 
partisan lines. Black youth in 


counties with a Republican dis- 
trict attorney were five times 
more likely to be direct filed, 
and Asian youth were 9.4 times 
more likely. 

“Youth who are subjected 
to the adult system experience 
psycho-emotional trauma stem- 
ming from the high-stakes, 
criminal prosecution, and are 
more likely to recidivate,” CJCJ 
stated. 

“By eliminating direct file, 
Californians would reduce the 
high cost of unnecessary and 
harmful, long-term youth incar- 
ceration, particularly for youth 
of color, while improving public 
safety and expanding opportu- 
nities for engagement in school, 
work, family and community,” 
the report concluded. 

The current pathways to youth 
prosecution in the California 
adult criminal system are: 

• Judicial transfer hear- 
ing: A judge must review and 
consider the circumstances of 
the case, including the youth’s 
background and his or her abili- 
ty to benefit from services avail- 
able in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, before making a decision 
to transfer the case to the adult 
system. 

• Discretionary direct 
file cases: Typically gives prose- 
cutors 48 hours to decide wheth- 
er or not to directly file charges 
against a youth in adult court. 


They must make the decision 
without information about the 
youth’s social history, culpabili- 
ty, capacity for growth, maturity 
and capacity to be rehabilitated. 

• Mandatory direct file 
cases: If a prosecutor alleges 
a youth committed an offense 
that, if committed by an adult, 
would require a death penalty or 
life without parole upon convic- 
tion, then those charges must be 
filed in adult court. 


tions came at 
the age of 13 
when Xavier 
was sentenced 
to 25 years for 
participating in 
a fight in which 
his 28-year-old 
co-defendant 
killed a rival 
gang member. 

“For the first 
five years of my 
incarceration, 

I was heav- 
ily involved 
with gang ac- 
tivities,” said 
McElrath-Bey. 

“I can tell you 

that my change was choppy. It 
wasn’t smooth, but my awak- 
ening came when I assaulted a 
C.O. during a riot. 

“I was placed in the hole 
[solitary confinement] where I 
was 100 feet away from death 
row, I reflected on my life. I 
thought about my victim and 
a desire to live a normal life, 
like I saw on television.” 

After a year in solitary, 
McElrath-Bey threw himself 
into education by taking ad- 
vantage of Pell Grants, which 
resulted in two associate de- 
grees and a bachelor’s degree 
in social science before being 
released from prison at the age 
of 26. He has since earned a 
master’s degree in human ser- 
vices. 

“After I received my mas- 
ter’s degree from Roosevelt 
University, I was introduced 
to Cease-fire, an organization 
that seeks to combat violence 
in Chicago, doing gang inter- 
vention; afterward, I took a 
paid position with Northwest- 
ern University. 

“At Northwestern Univer- 
sity I got my big break, I was 
approached by Jody after an 
article I had published in The 
New York Times.” 

“We reached out to him and 
had a couple of opportunities 
for him to attend several en- 
gagements,” said Kent-Lavy, 
“I asked him if it was benefi- 



Jody Kent-Lavy 

cial to help organize a national 
network of formerly incar- 
cerated youths. It went really 
well. A month or two later his 
job at Northwestern ended, 
and we recruited him to head 
ICAN.” 

Kent-Lavy realized that peo- 
ple getting out of prison and 
living productive lives could 
help shift public opinion if they 
became advocates. This vision 
proved true in Nevada, where 
ICAN members played their 
role by sharing their personal 
stories with state legislators. 
The result was a unanimous 
vote to retroactively abolish 
JLWOP and to establish pa- 
role review for most youths in 
the adult system after 15 or 20 
years. 

“Coming to prison and vis- 
iting you all is inspiring, and 
motivating,” said Kent-Lavy, 
“and it gives a us a greater 
sense of urgency. There is 
momentum and the pendulum 
swinging in the right direc- 
tion... I believe we are going 
to ban juvenile life without pa- 
role in the next five years,” 

If you want to share your 
story or learn more about 
ICAN and The Campaign for 
the Fair Sentencing of Youth, 
please write to: 

1319 F St. NW 
Suite 303 

Washington, DC 20004 
or go to www.fairsentencin- 
gofyouth.org 


Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing workshops. The Beat Within conducts writ- 
ing workshops in juvenile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT Speaks will publish 
one topic each month. Your writing should reflect a positive message that may help the youth make 
a better decision in life. Your stories will be read by the youth in detention centers. If published, 
you will receive a free copy of the publication. Your story can make a difference. Tell The Beat 
Within you read about them in Kid CAT Speaks! 

September Prompt- We’ve all heard discussions that money spent on prisons should instead be 
spent on school programs. Well, Proposition 47 does just that. Passed into law by voters in Califor- 
nia, a total of $18 million is allocated to support dropout and truancy prevention programs. As in- 
carcerated men and women we have “went through the system.” Many of us were truant, dropped 
out of school and participated in community, county or probation department diversion programs. 
What were your reasons for being truant or dropping out of school? At what age did you begin to 
be truant and when did you drop out? Which — if any — drop-out and truancy prevention programs 
did you participate in? What worked and what didn’t? Which programs would you give that money 
to and why? With that knowledge in mind, tell us how you would spend the $18 million. Do you 
think that is enough money to prevent drop-out and truancy in school? 

The Beat Within 

P.O. Box 34310 

San Francisco, CA 94134. 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were 
sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from all the juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice 
issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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Finding Solutions for Today’s Tragedies in the Community 


Editorial 


By Richard “Bonaru” 
Richardson 
Editor-in-Chief 

A young Black woman tour- 
ing San Quentin questioned a 
group of prisoners with tears in 
her eyes. “Aren’t you guys mad 
at what’s going on out there be- 
tween the police and commu- 
nities?” 

I dropped my head in humil- 
iation because I had no answer. 
I was speechless. I stood star- 
ing at the ground; I could feel 
the hurt and pain I’ve experi- 
enced at the hands of police of- 
ficers. 

Race in America is a difficult 
subject to write about because 
it is personal, painful and 
emotionally challenging, but 
recently I realized my need to 
grapple with the ways in which 
race and violence have affected 
my life and my country. 

I began my criminal record 
at age 10 and, when I turned 
15, while fleeing from a sto- 
len car, I was chased down by 
a police dog and mauled until 
I was unconscious. I woke up 
cuffed in the back of a police 
car, bleeding, in excruciating 


pain, and unable to walk. This 
encounter formed my negative 
feelings toward police officers. 
My punishment was out of pro- 
portion to my offense. 

The racial injustice in Amer- 
ica is as old as it is repeti- 
tive. However, today, violence 
against minorities — especially 
by police — is often captured 
on video owing to the prolif- 
eration of mobile devices. In 
turn, media show this violence 
on endless loops for mass con- 
sumption. 

Minorities, however, have 
never needed video evidence to 
understand what happens when 
we encounter the police. His- 
torically, Blacks, Mexicans, 
and Asians to a lesser degree, 
have had disproportionately 
more contact with law enforce- 
ment than the rest of society. 

The criminal justice system 
in America is overly punitive 
toward minorities and creates 
division which divides our 
nation and produces an “us- 


against-them” mentality. 

So when the racial tensions 
surrounding policing in Amer- 
ica are exposed in the media 
daily, many prisoners, includ- 
ing me, voice our opinions. 

“The police were created 
to track runaway and freed 
slaves, so how can a Black 
man in America trust them?” 
asked one man on San Quen- 
tin’s prison yard. Another pris- 
oner advocated for more vio- 
lence against officers, but later 
changed his mind. 

One thing everyone eventu- 
ally agreed on is police officers 
need to stop shooting first and 
asking questions afterward. 

I envisioned myself as one 
of those Black men lying dead 
on the streets, killed by the 
very people who were entrust- 
ed with our safety. I picture 
myself as Tamir Rice or Tyisha 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A recent study shows Re- 
storative Justice (RJ) is a more 
effective way of dealing with 
crime than penal punishments, 
even to the people harmed. 

“To me it is common sense,” 
said attorney Sia Henry, refer- 
ring to RJ. “The State stole con- 
flict from victims, even if the 
victim doesn’t want the person 
to go to prison. That’s ridicu- 
lous; that is the point of a jus- 
tice system - to get justice for 
victims.” 

More than 89 percent of the 
people harmed, who participat- 
ed in RJ and completed an eval- 
uation, indicated they would 
recommend the process to a 
friend, says a 2016 Impact Jus- 
tice study. The people harmed 
also said they found it mean- 
ingful to have contact with the 
responsible party, gain closure 
and see them demonstrate re- 
morse. 

Henry, who worked with Im- 
pact Justice for two years, has 
seen the people satisfied with 
RJ. 

“A kid arrested for vandal- 
izing someone’s car caused 
$4,000 in damage,” said Henry. 
“The person harmed wanted 
their ‘four gees’ back. In con- 
ference, she heard his story and 
that he is a budding artist and 
changed her mind. Instead, she 
wanted him to paint a life-sized 
portrait of Tinkerbell.” 

The statistics show RJ is 
more efficient than penology 
punishments. Out of 115 young- 
sters who completed the Restor- 
ative Community Conferencing 
(RCC) program, 29.6 percent 
were rearrested compared to 

48.8 percent of a matched sam- 
ple of youth processed through 
the juvenile justice system, 
according to the 2016 report 
written by Impact Justice’s Re- 
storative Justice Project. Only 

11.8 percent of the youth were 
subsequently adjudicated delin- 


Miller. Many of us minorities 
fit the description of Andy Lo- 
pez, Paul O’Neal or one of the 
ever-growing lists of people 
who have been victimized by 
police. 

But I see hope when I watch 
officers like Nakia Jones of 
Warrensville Heights, Ohio, 
and California’s Attorney Gen- 
eral Kamala Harris, who un- 
derstand the problems of race 
and injustice in America. I 
applaud them for standing up 
and speaking openly about the 
complications of race relations 
in policing. 

I think about those dedicated 
police officers who travel all 
the way to San Quentin from 
Los Angeles with a group of 
juveniles and introduce them 
to the men of the SQUIRES 
(San Quentin Utilization of 
Inmate Resources and Stud- 
ies) program. These officers 
take time out of their lives to 
help divert children of all races 
from making bad decisions 

I also reflect on the death 


quent compared to 31.4 percent 
of a matched sample. 

The total cost of a using RCC 
is $4,500 while putting a youth 
on probation cost $23,000, says 
the report. 

Community Works West’s 
Restorative Community Con- 
ferencing program in Alameda 
County gathered the data start- 
ing from 2012. 

Modeled after the New Zea- 
land Family Group Confer- 
encing approach that rendered 
youth incarceration nearly ob- 
solete there, Community Works 
accepts serious crimes like rob- 
bery, burglary, vehicle thefts, 
batteries and even small num- 
ber of assaults with a deadly 
weapon and sexual batteries. 

Instead of prosecuting, the 
police, school, probation of- 
ficer or district attorney refers 
the youth to RCC. The referring 
agency holds off on charges un- 
til the outcome of RCC. 

An RCC coordinator contacts 
the accused youth and parents 
to encourage participation. If 
the youth accepts responsibility 
and agrees to participate, the 
coordinator reaches out to the 
person harmed. 

Separate meetings held with 
each party determine amena- 
bility, safety and give the youth 
and harmed person a chance to 
independently assess damage, 
needs and obligations. 

Ideally, there is a confidenti- 
ality agreement with the district 
attorney stating all communica- 
tions between the parties can- 
not be used in court. 

“Most of the time there are 
no police or prosecutors in the 
conference,” said Henry. “Gen- 
erally speaking, there aren’t is- 
sues in court.” 

Next, a conference held be- 
tween both parties at a neutral 
location allows the young per- 
son, harmed person, family 
members and the community 
to discuss the cause and effect 
of the crime. Self-reflection, 
supportive accountability and 


of Dallas Police Sgt. Michael 
Smith, who dedicated his life 
to community programs to 
stop violence. How would I 
feel if he was my brother and 
I had to witness him shot dead 
on the streets of Dallas? 

The names of people like 
Andy Garcia, Sandra Bland, 
Rekia Boyd and Philando Cas- 
tile should be mentioned in the 
same sentence as peace offi- 
cers Brent Thompson, Patrick 
Zamarripa, Lome Ahrens, and 
Michael Krol, because in the 
end, a victim is a victim and all 
of the lives stolen by violence 
are equal in value. 

As long as some lives are 
held as more valuable than oth- 
ers there will be no end to the 
violence. Solutions to the dis- 
gusting plague of murder that 
infects our nation can only be 
found when every citizen, ci- 
vilian and law enforcement of- 
ficer holds all life as sacred. 

As one prisoner said, “We 
cannot kill our way to a solu- 
tion.” 


apologies culminate into a 
commitment to help the youth 
overcome obstacles, mend so- 
cial ties and a plan to repair the 
damage. If the youth fails to 
complete the agreements, the 
case is returned to the referring 
agency for prosecution. 

The agreements are usually 
completed within six months 
and, afterward, the charges are 
dropped and case closed. 

RCC has been operating in 
Alameda for more than six 
years. Sujatha Baliga won a So- 
ros Justice Fellowship award in 
2008 to gather support for the 
RCC process from the courts, 
prosecutors and police. 

RCC’s application in Alam- 
eda County is the first of its 
kind and scope to address youth 
crimes in a major US urban area 
with an explicit goal of reduc- 
ing racial and ethnic disparities 
in diversion and incarceration 
while producing quantitative 
data, said the Impact Justice 
report. 

Henry, who is from the East 
Coast, heard Baliga speak on a 
panel about restorative justice. 
After graduating from Harvard, 
Henry moved to Oakland to in- 
tern for Impact Justice. 

“I got interested in criminal 
justice policy and racial justice 
in college when I saw how su- 
per-rich White kids were treat- 
ed compared to Black kids,” 
said Henry. “There is morality 
then there is law. I never wanted 
to go to a fancy law school and 
not make a difference.” 

Restorative Justice is spread- 
ing. Community Works is 
launching “Make It Right,” in 
San Francisco. 

Additionally, more than 35 
states have adopted legislation 
encouraging the use of Restor- 
ative Justice, after years of rely- 
ing on local nonprofits perform- 
ing without the state’s blessing, 
according to Rebecca Beitsch 
in a 2016 PEW Stateline report, 
called “Victims and Offenders 
Make Their Own Justice.” 


Study Shows Restorative Justice More 
Effective Way in Dealing with Crime 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Editor 

Your staff at the News is doing a great job. A lot of 
information within the news, we down here at R.J. 
Donovan never hear about. Perhaps you could give us 
a correct update on what’s happening at High Desert 
State Prison. We’ve been totally shut out of information 
about arrests, etc. We all would appreciate it. Also, is 
it due to censorship or just negligence when the News 
gives a court case and you don’t give the correct cite or 
any cite? 

Thank you, 

Cecil 

R.J. Donovan State Prison 


Greetings of Peace, 

I was “in residence” in San Quentin for the opening 
decade of the 21st century and recall when San Quentin 
News was reinitiated (after being on hiatus since the 
1970s) [Editor's note: on hiatus since the 1980s] in the 
old print shop next to PIA. What you have accomplished 
each and every month is inspirational. 

I also had the good fortune to attend Patten College 
and took several English classes which Prof. Judy Breen 
taught with unparalleled vigor. Your March 2015 article 
honoring her life and noting her passing was great. 

Yours Truly, 

J. Wallace 

CTF- Central 


To whom it may concern, 

I’m writing to someone about getting into your 
programs, please. The prison that I’m at right now does 
not have programs like this to help out on learning to 
better [yourself] more. I’m trying to get all the help I 
can get so when I get out it will help me to stay out. 

E. Reed 

California State Prison-Los Angeles County 

< > 
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London Gallery Exhibits Death Row’s Art and Poetry 



By Tommy Winfrey 
Arts Editor 

For most incarcerated indi- 
viduals, prison is a difficult 
place to leave. But for a group 
of 20 men on San Quentin’s 
Death Row, a part of them made 
it over the walls of the prison 
and all the way to an art gallery 
in London. 

Between Friday, June 24, and 


Wednesday, July 6, the Made in 
Greenwich Gallery exhibited 
poetry and artwork from these 
men. The show entitled “Art 
Reach” was the idea of London 
artist Nicola White, who has a 
pen pal housed in San Quentin. 

“My pen-friend sent me some 
wonderful homemade cards 
made by his fellow inmates. 
During our visit in April 2015, 
I asked him about them and 


the subject of an art exhibition 
came up. When I asked him 
whether any of the prisoners 
would be interested in partici- 
pating in an exhibition, the an- 
swer was a resounding ‘yes,’” 
said White. 

San Quentin houses the 
world’s most populated Con- 
demned Row, with 696 men. 
When White’s friend put the 
word out about the show, she 


said, “I began to receive some 
artwork, and I was stunned at 
the beautiful work that was 
dropping through my letter- 
box. The talent of these men 
incarcerated on Death Row — a 
place you would not generally 
associate with creativity — was 
astounding.” 

When asked why she put on 
the show, White responded, 
“As an artist myself, I know 


how important it is to be able 
to share one’s work with others 
and to receive feedback and val- 
idation. It gives us a healthier 
sense of self, is good for self-es- 
teem and can give us something 
to feel proud of. It is a positive 
thing all around and one of the 
main aims of the exhibition is to 
highlight the importance of art 
and creativity to those experi- 
encing difficult circumstances.” 


Christian Comedy Night Brings Laughter and Healing 
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By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The Protestant Chapel held 
its “First Christian Comedy 
Night,” which was filled with 
healing and laughter. 

The comedy fest featured 
seven diverse incarcerated men 
with different ethnicities and 
backgrounds. The common 
thread was how they process 
prison life through laughter. 

Deavon Torrance hosted 
and coordinated the event. He 
opened up the crowd Richard 
Pryor - or Mike Epps - style, 
except cleaner. 

“If Donald Trump can get on- 
stage with a backward toupee 
and make a fool out of himself, 
I know I can,” Torrance said. 

Torrance stated that laughter 
is an outlet for the many seri- 
ous issues in prison. 

“We’re not taking this prison 
time lightly,” Torrance said. 
“But I think people would rath- 
er have us laughing than to be 
angry. 

“It’s about the attitude: 
laughter intensifies happiness.” 

Protestant Chaplain Mardi 


Jackson quoted Proverbs 17:22 
from the Bible. “A joyful heart 
is good medicine, but a broken 
spirit dries up the bones.” 

Jackson added, “Everybody’s 
gifts and talents are valuable 
and an expression of God. It’s 
about God’s vision.” 

After a prayer circle in the 
green room, Rob Rodgers was 
the first to hit the stage. He 
tackled the economic situa- 
tions of prison, starting with 
the telephone sweaters (people 
who are on the pay phone all 
day). 

“Haven’t you noticed they 
don’t receive packages?” Rodg- 
ers said. “Man, they are spend- 
ing over $200 dollars a month 
on phone calls.” 

He joked about high food- 
sale prices and how we are pay- 
ing $24 for eight pieces of fried 
chicken, but nobody knows 
where the money is going. 

J. “Huggie” Davis com- 
manded the stage like Cedric 
the Entertainer. His hysterical 
storytelling had the crowd fall- 
ing into the aisle and drew a 
standing ovation. 

He joked about his first fight 


in prison with a guy in a wheel- 
chair and how the mosquitoes 
in Brazil are going to have a 
field day when Serena Wil- 
liams arrives for the Olympics. 

Jonathan Chiu held his own 
as he masterfully attacked 
Asian stereotypes by using 
Asian stereotypes. 

“Just because I’m Asian, ev- 
erybody assumes I’m good at 
math,” said Chiu. “I don’t know 
nothing about math. People 
come up to me with their col- 
lege work and be like, ‘Is this 
right?’ and I be like, ‘Yeah.’” 

The crowd roared with laugh- 
ter when he joked about a guy 
who said his girlfriend left him 
because he got rid of her dog. 
“Well, my girlfriend left me 
because I ate our dog,” he said. 

Upu Ama generated a stand- 
ing ovation with his animated 
set. He played on the stereo- 
types of being Samoan and 
how, because of his size, every- 
one thinks he’s good at sports. 

“After a while I just started 
to play along,” Ama said. “I’m 
like, ‘Yeah.’ I almost got draft- 
ed playing football, until I tore 
my rotisserie cup.” 


He drew laughter on not be- 
ing computer savvy when it 
comes to the new U-TABs tab- 
lets prisoners now can receive. 

“I can’t play any of the 
games. My player’s always 
getting stuck somewhere,” 
he said. “Now I have to take 
more groups (rehabilitative 
programs) just to deal with the 
stress.” 

Ama stated seriously, “We 
want our victims to know we 
are not making light of our sen- 
tences. This is about healing 
and making amends.” 

“I’d rather put a smile on 
someone’s face instead of tears 
-- unless they’re tears from 
laughing so hard,” he said. 

Charles “Pookie” Sylvester 
took to the stage, then became 
overwhelmed by the crowd and 
forgot most of his material, 
but his quick wit still received 
laughs by saying, “This is cra- 
zy.” 

“Being a comedian is what I 
want to do,” Sylvester said. “I 
wanted to get this experience 
under my belt. This will show 
the people that we are working 
on being a positive change, liv- 


ing for the community and not 
the streets.” 

Mike “Yah-Ya” Cooke 
opened with, “I never thought 
I would be performing in front 
of such a captured audience.” 
He stated that since they could 
not cuss, the church host did 
not want the show to be funny. 
“They should have called Bill 
Cosby,” Cooke said. “Oh, he 
might be on his way to San 
Quentin.” 

Aaron “Showtime” Taylor 
entertained with his parody 
song “State Bologna,” inspired 
by singer Ginuwine’s “Pony.” 
The crowd erupted with laugh- 
ter at the many ways that Tay- 
lor wanted his bologna fried or 
boiled and how it even woke 
him up at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

He did a song called “Dedi- 
cated to My Neighbors” about 
how they use to look at him for 
keeping them up late at night as 
he practiced his guitar. 

“I did this on a dare,” Taylor 
said. “My real passion is to be a 
serious jazz guitarist.” 

The July 27 event left many 
with smiles on their faces. 
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Continued from Page 1 

Halfin, a 29-year-old gradu- 
ate, saw years of frustration 
come to fruition after receiving 
his diploma. “I had to start do- 
ing more positive things in life. 
I wasted time getting nothing 
done. Having this degree gives 
me confidence to continue add- 
ing more positive things to my 
life. I like the feeling. San Quen- 
tin had a steady program for me 
to get this accomplished.” 

Halfin’s mother, Teresa Lind- 
say, added, “He has evolved as a 
person and taking responsibility 
for his actions. He’s paying his 
dues, and I’m proud of him. If 
people know better, they will do 
better. That’s the power of edu- 
cation. It’s up to that person to 
do what they can to show grati- 
tude for a second chance; also, it 
takes family support.” 

David Silva felt the pride of 
his accomplishments. “It’s great 
to have my family share in this 
experience,” he said. “My next 
step is college. I’m going for 
an A.A. (Associate of Arts) de- 
gree.” Silva’s sister, Luz Gordil- 
lo, added, “I am proud of him. 
The way he was living, we didn’t 
know if he was going to make it. 
Seeing him accomplish this is a 
relief.” 

The High School Equivalency 
Test program had four gradu- 


ates, who worked in preparation 
for much better things to come 
in their futures. Those receiving 
recognition were Ricky Bates, 
Lee Conley, Shawn Reyes and 
James Robbins. 

Lee Conley’s family was there 
cheering him on, especially his 
son and daughter-in-law. Jason 
came all the way from Texas 
with his wife Angel. He hasn’t 
seen his father in two years, and 
characterizes his graduation as 
awesome, a big achievement. 


“In fact, I was a little nervous to 
see him after two years. But to 
listen to him talk about his kids 
and how life (time passing) can 
get away from you,” made this 
family reunion even more spe- 
cial. For Angel, you could see 
how proud she was of her father- 
in-law. “He’s never lost hope. He 
never gave up. We’re proud,” she 
said. 

The popular Career Technical 
Education Computer Literacy 
program had an enormous suc- 


cess and impact again on this 
year’s program, according to the 
instructor, K. Bhatt. He said he 
had one of the biggest and most 
successful graduation classes 
since the program was imple- 
mented in 2014. 

This year’s computer class 
saw 83 students from the six- 
month training program receive 
certificates of completion. Many 
of them needed a vocational 
trade, per the Board of Parole 
Hearing requirements, but there 


were other students who gradu- 
ated who had never touched a 
computer previously. 

“It was exhilarating,” said Na- 
than McKinney. “There was just 
so much to take in during these 
six months. Personally, I could 
use another 12 months of train- 
ing.” 

Garyon Nettles sat among the 
graduates with a proud sense of 
accomplishment. For him, it was 
more than just a commencement. 
His sister, Debbie, was in the au- 
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Erik Longfellow with his 
GED 
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Somdeng Thongsy with V.P. Wheelis 
Tamon Halfin celebrating his achievement with his family members speaking to the graduates 
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Building Maintenaince instructor Dante Callegari with 
Tare Beltranchuc, Randy Ross, Jaime Sanchez and Louis Hunter, 


dience, feeling the same excite- 
ment. “I’m so very proud of him 
because he’s doing something to 
better his life. I want the world 
to know Garyon is doing some- 
thing positive.” His daughter, 
Garyanna, couldn’t stop talking 
about her dad. “He’s more than 
just a statistic; he’s going to be 
a greater person because of the 
programs here.” 

Louie Bucao’s family 
beamed with pride during the 
ceremonies, “I’m so proud to 
see him doing so well,” his 
aunt said. 

Carl Smith’s graduation 
had a very special and unique 
characteristic. His name stood 
out as the most obvious on 
this year’s program announce- 
ment. He was the only person 
from Electronics to receive 
recognition for his achieve- 
ment. 

One of the more popular 
curriculums at San Quentin 
is Dante Callegari’s Building 
Maintenance program because 
it gives men a real skill-set 
that is transferable to real- 
time experience. He says his 
students learned and devel- 
oped a work ethic far exceed- 
ing his expectations and now 
is replicated throughout the 
California prison system. 

Damien Coleman, a keynote 
speaker, told the audience, 
“It’s not easy graduating in 


this environment, and I thank 
all of you for supporting our 
program. He talked about 
how building houses from the 
ground up gave him confi- 
dence. “Today, I can compete 
with anyone out there in the 
world.” 

He thanked Dante “for 
treating us all like men and 
not just inmates.” Coleman 
is a confirmed believer that, 
“You can grow a rose from 
concrete! Yes, it can happen.” 

Among this summer’s proud 
class recipients were also 
Coastline Community College 
graduates: 

• Craigen Armstrong, A.S. 
Degree in Business; 

• Lani Beaty A. A., A.S. 
Business Administration, 
A.S. General Business; 

• Glen Mason, Certificate of 
Achievement in Business; 

• Quinton Walker, A.A. Arts 
and Humanities, A.S. Social 
and Behavioral Science. 

Lassen Community College 
graduate Somden Thongsy re- 
ceived an A.A. degree in So- 
cial Science. 

George “Mesro” Coles- 
EL, a teacher’s aide in GED, 
who helped many of the stu- 
dents throughout the year, 
said, “These guys are re- 
ally cool. They have a really 
strong work ethic, and they’re 
proud of their advancement. 


They’re really a good group 
of guys, and I wish them the 
best. Graduation ceremonies 
are a great thing, especially 
with all the stigmas out there 
surrounding us. It’s great to 
have these moments that show 
these guys are not only trying 
to make their lives better, but 
I see them making other guys’ 
lives better too.” 

Testing Coordinator Dr. 


Tom Bruno commented, “For 
me, seeing guys come in here 
and make the most out of 
themselves... They improve 
themselves so that they’re bet- 
ter prepared to function when 
they leave. A lot of guys come 
here, waste their time, and 
leave worse off than when 
they came.” He has worked in 
the Education Department for 
17 years. 


K. Williams, an academic 
instructor and state employee 
who has worked at San Quen- 
tin for four years, said, “I saw 
this year’s event as an impor- 
tant step for all participants 
because we get to see the 
fruits of our labors. We get to 
see how pleased their families 
are. Congratulations on a job 
well done.” 
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Stanley Wong with his computer 
literacy certificate 
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Ernest Hill commemorates his construction 
technology certificate with his family 
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Ricky Bates with his Aunt Juanita, 
mother Ms. Samuel and sister Renee 
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Lee Conley celebrates his H.S.E.T. with his son Jason and daugh- 
ter-in-law Angel 
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Joe Loredo with his 
vocational certificate 
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Vincent Godfrey celebrates his computer 
literacy certificate with his Aunt Eula 
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Courtesy of Holly Clevenger 


(from left to right)Ramona Skinner, Demetria Dozier, Holly Clevenger, Janine 
Gouailhardou, Elayne Jackson at San Quentin 


Snippets 

A ustralians invented 
the notepad in 
1902. 

C asinos in Las 

Vegas cater to high 
rolling whales from 
China. The Wynn Las 
Vegas and Rio have no 
tower floors that start 
with four because the 
Chinese culture consid- 
ers the number four 
bad luck. Therefore 
elevators count 38, 39, 
50, 51, etc. in those 
casinos. 


E lephants suck water 
up into their trunks 
(up to 1 5 quarts at a 
time) and then blow it 
into their mouth. The 
trunk alone contains 
about 100,000 different 
muscles. 


R aspberries are 
actually made up 
of many connecting, 
individual sections of 
fruit, each with its own 
seed. 


B lood cells circulate 
in the human body 
for about 120 days. 

I n 1904, The New 
York Times moved to 
42nd Street, giving the 
surrounding area the 
name, Times Square. 


C onfucius on study, 
“To study and not 
think is a waste. To 
think and not study is 
dangerous.” 
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Danny Trejo at Oakland’s Night out 
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Last Issue’s Sudoku Solutions 
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News Briefs 



1. Sacramento - The wardens 
at two California women’s pris- 
ons have retired as allegations of 
sexual abuse, suicides, unneeded 
force, derogatory names and re- 
taliations against inmates who 
complained as well as staged 
fights are being investigated, The 
Associated Press reports. CDCR 
told the AP that the Secretary is 
committed to making necessary 
changes at both prisons. 

2. Arizona - In an apparent 
violation of state regulations, 
Correctional Corporation of 
America, the largest for-profit 
prison company in the country, 
is failing to report cases of Val- 
ley Fever among Hawaii prison- 
ers at the Saguaro Correctional 
Center, Honolulu Civil Beat re- 
ports. 

3. Missouri - The state’s lead 
public defender, Michael Bar- 
rett, is using a provision of state 
law that allows him, in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, to dele- 
gate legal representation “to any 
member of the state bar,” which 
includes Governor Jay Nixon. 
Barrett has appointed Nixon to 
represent an indigent defendant 
in Cole County, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch reports. 

4. St. Louis, Mo. - Kimberly 
Gardner won the Democratic 
primary on Aug 2, making her 
potentially the first African- 


American to be the city’s circuit 
attorney, Political Fix reports. 

5. Arkansas - Prison officials 
say to curb drug smuggling, 
newspaper clippings mailed to 
inmates in state prisons are con- 
traband and destroyed, Arkansas 
Online reports. 

6. Baton Rouge, La - A law- 
suit was filed July 1 seeking 
to restore the voting rights for 
some 70,000 residents who are 


on probation or parole for felo- 
nies. The suit alleges that state 
laws preventing people who are 
on parole or probation from vot- 
ing violates the Louisiana Con- 
stitution, The Associated Press 
reports. 

7. Harrisburg, Pa. - The 

state’s Corrections Secretary 
John Wetzel said Arthur John- 
son could not be placed with the 
mainline population because he 


still has it in him to try to escape 
and still has the capacity to kill 
during the attempt, phillynews. 
com reports. In a hearing before 
a federal judge, the former head 
of prisons, Martin Horn, said it 
was time to end the 64-year-old 
Johnson’s 37-year stay in soli- 
tary confinement to a 7-by-12 
foot cell, 23 hours a day. 

8. Trenton, NJ - The state sen- 
ate advanced a bill in late June 


that would strictly limit the use 
of solitary confinement in the 
state’s jails and prisons, NJ Ad- 
vance Media reports. 

9. Delaware - The state’s high 
court ruled on Aug 2 that the 
state’s death penalty statute is 
unconstitutional, as judges were 
able to override the jury’s recom- 
mendation of life in prison and 
impose the death penalty, in vio- 
lation of the Sixth Amendment, 
The Christian Science Monitor 
reports. The court ruled the jury, 
not judges, have the final say in 
imposing the death penalty. 

10. Washington, DC - Pres. 
Barack Obama commuted the 
sentences of 214 people on Aug 
3, bringing his total number of 
commutations to 562, Politico 
reports. The commutations in- 
clude 67 people who were fac- 
ing life sentences. Obama has 
granted more commutations than 
his nine most recent predecessor 
combined, White House Coun- 
sel, Neil Eggleston blogged. 

11. Washington, DC - Two- 
thirds of young Blacks and four 
in 10 Hispanics say that they or 
someone they know has experi- 
enced violence or harassment at 
the hands of the police, accord- 
ing to the latest GenForward 
poll. But the poll also shows that 
young people still want a police 
presence in their communities. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE by Jonathan Chiu 


Across 

1. Stone, Space, and Iron 
were each one of these 

5. Small kettle drum 

10. British for baby carriage 

14. Foreign film 

“Run, , Run” 

15. Narrow strip of water 

16. Ninth letter of the 
Greek alphabet 

17. Teenagers’ shopping 
hangout 

18. Republican and 
actress Dash 

19. October birth stone 

20. An evil villain’s hideout 
(2 words) 

22. NPR’s “This American 

Life” host Glass 

23. Concerning, as regards 

24. Name of an ale or name 
of British soccer team 

27. Appetizers of bread or 
cracker spread with 
meat or seafood 

30. Dalai Lama’s people 

34. Brie of “Community” 

35. Piranha 

36. Maker of pens and razors 

37. A person living east of 
Yangon, Myanmar or the 
beginning of the week 

38. Papa Roach song 

“ of the 

Broken Hearts” 

42. The Daily Show’s type 
of news 

45. To bear pain 

47. 80 ’s teenager hangouts 

48. Prison slang for alcohol 

50. Cries in pain 

53. Non-profits’ web 
address suffix 


54. National bird 

58. Tall (Sp.) 

59. Tom Hanks movie 

“Bridge of ” 

61. What you need to buy 
a car or house 

62. Katy Perry song 

63. IPhone maker 

64. A highly spiced stew 
of meats and vegetables 

65. To blend or merge 

66. SQ yard birds 

67. Increases 

Down 

1. Hispanic entertainment 
award 

2. Soccer announcer yell 

3. Singer Fitzgerald 

4. Prison where veterans 
donated to Tatum’s 
Garden in August 

5. City in E. Serbia 

6. Ludicrous acts 

7. Levi stadium city location 

Santa 

8. When a movie role is filled 
with a different actor 

9. The study of word 
origins (Abbr.) 

10. California State 
University East Bay’s 
newspaper 

11. Ali’s boxing term 

“ a dope” 

12. Beachgoers’ goal 
(2 words) 

13. Grain starter 
for alcohol 

21. Type of man that 
comes for 
your car 

23. Sin City actress 


Jessica 

25. “Agents of 
SHIELD” 

Ming-Na 

26. Involuntary 
muscle 
contraction 

27. TV accessory 

28. “Prometheus” is 
the prequel to 
this movie 

29. Compound used 
in rechargeable 
batteries (Abbr.) 

31. Lacking self-confidence 

32. Conference speakers 
are usual this (2 words) 

33. Brown Hawaiian geese 

39. A stupid person 

40. Goddess of strife and 
discord 

41. A frequent patron of a 
bar or restaurant (Abbr.) 

42. Country Lanka 

43. Teenagers’ worry 

44. C/O Sakaria , 

subject of August 
SQN profile 

46. Ye Olde 

47. Anaheim baseball team 

49. Part of a cow’s stomach 
when used for food 

50. Not too hot 

51. R&B singer Blacc 

or a type of lotion 

52. Words in this form are 
emphasized (Abbrev.) 

55. Fort Knox’s treasure 

56. Best plans 

57. A son of Seth in the bible 

59. Actors’ union or what 
young people pants do 

60. Look 
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Comunidad Latina Requiere Rehabilitacion en su Idioma 


Por Marco Villa y 
Tare Beltarnchuc 

Nuestra comunidad de habla 
hispana, cumpliendo senten- 
cias en las carceles y prisio- 
nes de los Estados Unidos 
(EE.UU.), tiene una menor 
oportunidad de rehabilitarse. 
Una encuesta realizada en la 
Prision Estatal de San Quen- 
tin a principios del ano 2016, 
demostro que de los aproxi- 
madamente 64 programas de 
auto-ayuda que se ofrecen en 
la prision, unicamente cinco 
son en espanol — el resto son 


en ingles. 

La mayoria de los Latinos 
en San Quentin no hablan in- 
gles, lo cual limita no solo su 
rehabilitacion, sino tambien su 
desarrollo emocional. Sergio 
Carrillo, mexicano cumplien- 
do una sentencia del5 anos a 
vida, manifesto que a pesar 
de hablar “un poco de ingles”, 
no logra expresarse como el 
quisiera puesto que el idioma 
representa una “gran barrera.” 

Jesus Lopez, con una conde- 
na de 15 anos a vida, al pregun- 
tarle como los programas en 
espanol habian transformado 


su vida, menciono “Yo era una 
persona impulsiva que no con- 
trolaba mi enojo, pero ahora 
tengo suficientes herramientas 
para canalizar mi ira de una 
manera positiva.” Asi mismo 
menciono, “los programas 
de auto ayuda en espanol son 
necesarios porque contribuyen 
a nuestra rehabilitacion, nos 
permiten participar, entender, 
crecer como persona y tener la 
capacidad de expresar el ‘in- 
sight’ de nuestro crimen. 

Jose Segura, recientemente 
puesto en libertad despues de 
haber vivido mas de veinte 


\ 

Efemerides 

• 2 Septiembre 1547 Muere Hernan Cortes, conquistador espanol. 

• 4 Septiembre 1781 Se funda Los Angeles, en el Valle del Humo (nombre indio). 

• 7 Septiembre 1955 Se concede en Peru el derecho al voto a las mujeres. 

• 11 Septiembre 1541 Un terremoto destruye totalmente la ciudad de Guatemala. 

• 13 Septiembre 1788 New York se convierte en la capital de los Estados Unidos. 

• 19 Septiembre 1985 Un terremoto de 7,8° sacude a Mexico. Hay 5,712 muertos. 

• 21 Septiembre 1981 Belice consigue su independencia. 

• 27 Septiembre 1783 Nace Agustin de Iturbide, emperador mexicano. 

• 30 Septiembre 1765 Nace Jose Maria Morelos y Pavon, revolucionario 

Mexicano que lidereo el movimiento de la Independencia en Mexico, 
despues del fusilamiento de Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla in 1811. 

V ___ ✓ 


Lions Club Honors Folsom’s 
Knitting and Crocheting Program 



File Photo 


Prisoners knitting and crocheting items for charities 


By Staff Report 

Hooks and Needles, a char- 
itable crocheting and knitting 
program at Folsom State Pris- 
on (FSP), has been honored as 
the Small Club Project of the 
Year for all Lions Club proj- 
ects in California. 

The program, which began 
in 2011, is an inmate leisure 
time activity group, with the 
purpose to develop, design 
and craft crocheted and knit- 
ted articles such as booties, 
bonnets, beanies, blankets, 
hand-warmers, etc., for dona- 
tion to hospitals, shelters and 
children’s care facilities. 

The Folsom Lake Lions 
Club, which sponsors the 
group, organizes supply do- 
nations and distributes the 
items to charitable organiza- 
tions throughout the region. 
Female inmates at the neigh- 
boring Folsom Women’s Fa- 
cility (FWF) also participate 
in the program. 

The Lions Club has distrib- 
uted more than 1,800 hand- 
crafted items to people in 
need since the program’s in- 
ception. 

With the support of prison 
staff and Lions Club volun- 
teers, the program has ex- 
panded to serve homeless stu- 
dents, providing a shelter for 
battered women and a local 
children’s shelter. The arti- 


cles have also grown in com- 
plexity as the inmates have 
perfected their craft. Mem- 
bers today create: matching 
hats and scarves, blankets, 
Christmas stockings and their 
specialty, stuffed animals for 
children in need. 

“Projects like Hooks and 
Needles provide an opportu- 
nity not only to learn a new 
craft, but also to help the com- 
munity,” said FSP Warden 
Ron Rackley. “This program 
provides the inmate partici- 
pants a tangible way to assist 


people in need which is an act 
of human kindness, and aids 
them with the rehabilitative 
process. We value our part- 
nership with the Lions Club, 
and congratulate them on this 
well-deserved award.” 

“In addition to helping 
people in need, Hooks and 
Needles encourages inmate 
participation in community 
service projects. It also 
reinforces partnerships 

among FSP and FWF, 
charitable organizations and 
the community. 


Jerry Brown Reverses Parole’s Board’s 
Decision for Leslie Von Houten 


By Noel Scott 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Gov. Jerry Brown has re- 
versed the parole board’s deci- 
sion to grant parole to former 
Charles Manson follower Leslie 
Van Houten, according to a Na- 


tional Public Radio report. 

“She remains an unaccept- 
able risk to society if released,” 
Brown said. 

The governor added that 
Van Houten’s statements to 
the board implied that she was 
an unwilling victim, who was 


forced to participate in the mur- 
ders of Leno and Rosemary La 
Bianca. 

Richard Pleiffer, Van Houten’s 
attorney, told NPR that she was 
prepared for Brown’s reversal 
and that “she is readying for a 
future parole hearing.” 


anos en diversas prisiones 
de EE.UU., constantemente 
intento participar en los pro- 
gramas de rehabilitacion, pero 
debido a que no dominaba 
el idioma ingles, su desar- 
rollo psicologico, emocional 
y espiritual se vio limitado. 
Ademas, no pudo presentarse 
con las herramientas sufici- 
entes que la “Tabla” (Parole 
Board) exige a los presos para 
ser “candidatos a su liber- 
acion.” 

Despues de dos anos dentro 
del programa VOEG (Victim- 
Offender Eduaction Group) 
en espanol, Segura fue capaz 
de entender la magnitud de su 
crimen y posteriormente ex- 
presar delante de la “Tabla” 
los factores que lo llevaron a 
cometer su crimen. VOEG es 
uno de los cinco programas 
que se ofrecen en espanol y el 
primero que se facilita durante 
dos anos de manera ininter- 
rumpida. Gracias a VOEG, en 
Enero del 2016 Segura final- 
mente pudo obtener su liber- 
tad condicional. 

Guadalupe Aranda, tambien 
con una sentencia de 15 anos 
a vida, expreso que en Alco- 
holicos Anonimos (A. A) en 
espanol, aprendio a “trabajar 
(los doce) pasos.” Aranda vio 
truncada sus deseos de partici- 


par y compartir su historia en 
la sesiones de A. A en ingles 
debido a la barrera del idioma. 

Pablo Ramirez, cumplien- 
do una sentencia de 34 anos 
a vida, menciono que AA le 
ayudo a descubrir sus defectos 
de caracter y “a trabajar en el- 
los”; como resultado, Ramirez 
dijo que sus “relaciones perso- 
nales y sociales mejoraron.” 

En una entrevista con el Di- 
rector Ejecutivo de San Quen- 
tin News, Arnulfo Garcia co- 
mento la importancia de que 
la comunidad de habla hispana 
tenga mas programas de reha- 
bilitacion en espanol, Garcia 
explico, “al poder participar 
en los grupos de auto-ayuda 
en nuestro propio idioma, nos 
convertimos en agentes de 
cambio que podemos impactar 
de manera positiva a nuestra 
sociedad, familia y comuni- 
dad.” 

Actualmente en San Quentin, 
existen cinco programas 
disponibles en espanol los 
cuales han tenido un impacto 
positivo en la comunidad 
latina. Por esta razon, otras 
prisiones, carceles y centros 
de detencion deberian de 
sumarse a esta labor, para que 
mas gente de habla hispana, 
tenga la oportunidad de 
rehabilitarse. 


SQ Survey Shows 
How Enhancements 
Effect One’s Sentence 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A survey of 98 people doing 
time in San Quentin State 
Prison shows enhancements 
have significantly affected their 
sentences. 

For Kevin Schrubb, three - 
strikes, gun enhancements, 
and prior felony convictions 
resulted in a sentence of more 
than 300 years. 

In 2003, Schrubb received 
132 years for bank robbery, 
29 years for assault with a 
deadly weapon and 25 years for 
felony evasion. Under the gun 
enhancement law, he received 
44 years and another 78 years 
for prior felony convictions. 

The survey shows Schrubb 
was sentenced around a peak 
time for long punishments. 
These types of sentences peaked 
to an average of around 38 years 
in the mid-2000s. The long 
enhancement-based sentences 
began to decrease to about 12 
1/2 years after 2008. 

Of the men surveyed, their 
enhanced sentences breakdown 
as follows: 

• 54 gun 

• 28 three-strikes 

• 23 prior felony convic- 

tions 

• 10 gang 

• 3 kidnapping for robbery 

• 30 men have multiple 

enhancements 

Four men received sentences 
of more than 100 years; three, 
including Schrubb, more than 
200 years; 34 have sentences 
of more than 40 years. All 

three men with sentences of 
more than 200 years have been 


convicted for robbery. 

Ten participants committed 
their crimes while under age 23, 
which qualifies them for relief 
under a new law that allows 
them to see a parole board after 
completing 15 or 25 years, 
depending on their crime. The 
law went into effect earlier this 
year. 

Participants for this survey 
were found at various locations 
inside the prison. Either they 
were asked if they would like to 
take the survey or it was passed 
out inside cells. 

The places include the fifth 
tier on North Block, the self- 
help group Financial Literacy, 
the prison’s Lower Yard, and in 
West Block, 25 survey sheets 
were passed out. 

The questions were: 

We want to know if you have 
any enhancements, or not. If so, 
we want a breakdown of your 
sentence. 

1 . How much time do you 
have? 

2. Do you have any sentencing 
enhancements? (gun, 
kidnapping, gang, prison 
priors, three strikes, 
whatever) 

3. What year did your crime 
happen? 

4. Are you eligible for Senate 
Bill 260 or 261? 

(Circle: Yes or No) 

5. How much of your time is 
for the crime, and how 
much time did you 
receive for enhancements? 

(Break down your whole 
sentence by penal code and 
list the time received for each 
conviction and enhancement 
separately). 
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California Re-Entry Helps SQ Inmates Succeed on Parole 



Courtesy of Ashley Randolph 


California Re-Entry Program volunteers in front of San Quentin 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Prisons in the United State 
release nearly 650,000 people 
every year, and most of them 
end up back in prison. The 
volunteers of the California Re- 
entry Program (CRP) aim to 
help all those released from San 
Quentin find the resources they 
need to succeed on parole. 

“There are various things that 
they can help you with that can 
help you succeed when you get 
out of here,” said Derek Carter, 
a coordinator for the California 
Re-entry Program, who is serv- 
ing time at San Quentin. 

“They say info is power, so I 
took that and ran with it. I got ev- 
erything I needed for the board, 
then they got me info on truck 
drivers school, how to start my 
own business, Obamacare, SSI 
and getting my driver’s license.” 

California’s latest budget re- 
flects the growing need for re- 
entry services. California bud- 
geted $32.1 million to continue 
a community re-entry program 
and to double the bed space 
from 340 to 680 in 2016-17, ac- 
cording to California 2016 Full 
Budget Summary. 

In a 2003 The Re-entry Poli- 
cy Council report, the late Da- 
vid Lewis, said, “When people 
get out of prison, they have so 
many strikes against them, they 
feel doomed to failure. The re- 
entry report details the kinds of 
service ... that can keep people 
from returning to prison, help 
them to take care of their fami- 
lies, and allow them to become 
productive members of society.” 

The California Re-entry Pro- 
gram at San Quentin is a non- 
profit that works with men be- 
fore they’re released. CRP helps 
incarcerated citizens with pre- 
release planning including en- 
rollment in community college, 
preparing for work, health and 
mental health needs in the com- 
munity and — importantly - the 
provision of “dress outs”: cloth- 
ing to wear out of prison that is 
functional and supports easier 
re-entry. 

“Re-entry is the last piece 
of all the things you can do in- 
side San Quentin, and we refer 


you to places on the outside to 
continue doing programs,” said 
founder Allyson West. 

West says she stumbled into 
re-entry work while looking for 
meaning in her life. She went 
from being a banker to study- 
ing Tibetan Buddhism in India, 
then learning Urdu in Pakistan, 
before being recruited to work 
with Jody Lewen in a San Quen- 
tin college program. 

The incarcerated men she met 
steered West into starting the 
re-entry program. 

“Rodney Medley changed my 
life,” said West. “He told me 
‘I’m the first one in my family 
to go to prison and the first one 
to graduate from college. I don’t 
know how to get into college on 
the outside.’ I helped him get 
into college and more and more 
guys started coming for help. I 
went to the principal and said I 
need to start a re-entry program 
... that was in September 2003.” 


When West isn’t volunteer- 
ing inside San Quentin, she’s 
a coordinator with two other 
programs: Community Justice 
Center and Veterans Justice 
Court. They work with two San 
Francisco criminal courts, West 
explained. 

Three times a week, West 
leads about a dozen volunteers 
into prison to help incarcerated 
men prepare for life on the out- 
side. 

Volunteer Eric Faulks said 
he does it because, “I find that 
working with this population, 
that doesn’t have what we have 
in society, is a definite need. To 
help, you help yourself.” 

Kevin Lundquist said, “I like 
to help people. It’s rewarding to 
see people progress and get out 
of here.” 

Lundquist said he got involved 
with criminal justice through 
a female friend serving a life 
without parole sentence. He met 


West, who put him on the re- 
entry board, and now his son, 
Josh, does re-entry work too. 

“I kind of learned not to take 
things for granted,” said Josh. “I 
met a guy who had been in 40 
years and had never worked a 
computer.” 

Ashley Randolph volunteered 
for almost a year before her last 
day on July 26. 

“I’m really sad about it,” said 
Randolph. “A lot of people think 
of helping school kids or the el- 
derly but forget incarcerated 
people. My favorite part is see- 
ing my clients’ progress.” 

Carlee Rasmussen, who says 
she works with youth in the 
rough parts of San Francisco, 
said, “I hope to be able to help 
individuals who didn’t have that 
opportunity through school to 
make the right choices, to help 
them reset and re-enter society 
and be positive and productive.” 

Judith Tata, from Europe, 


notes, “Where I come from, 
it’s not a penal system, it’s re- 
storative. We rehabilitate; it’s 
the main purpose. Even though 
you have so many programs, it 
is not enough, and I’ve been to 
places that ain’t SQ, and they 
don’t have a fraction of the pro- 
grams.” 

“I think Re-entry Programs 
are important,” said N.T. “I 
watched so many people get out 
of prison - and recidivism rates 
don’t lie, it’s programs like this 
setting up inmates with a plan 
so when they are released they 
can be successful. Other prisons 
don’t have these services and 
the parolees aren’t as success- 
ful.” 

The San Quentin Re-entry 
Program is by appointment on 
Tuesdays in Education from 
6:30-8 p.m., Fridays in the 
Arc with Alliance for Change 
from 3-5 p.m. and open call on 
Thursday evening in H-Unit. 


New Technologies Cut Profits for Private Communication Companies 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

As new technology emerges 
and inmates’ collect and pre- 
paid telephone calls become 
less profitable, companies are 
looking to other communica- 
tion services to increase profit, 
Prison Policy Initiative (PPI) 
reported. 

“The promise of these new 
services is often tempered by 
a relentless focus on turning 
incarcerated people and their 
families into revenue streams 
for both private and public cof- 
fers,” PPI reported. 

According to PPI, traditional 
communications with inmates 
are through in-person visits, the 
postal service and by telephone. 
However, electronic messaging 
such as email is slowly begin- 
ning to appear in lockup facili- 
ties. 

“Correctional facilities that 
offer electronic messaging do 


so through private for-profit 
contractors,” PPI said in its 
report, “You’ve Got Mail,” by 
Stephen Raher. “Electronic 
messaging is usually offered to 
facilities as an optional add-on 
feature, bundled with other ser- 
vices.” 

Some industry leaders that 
provide inmate calling services 
(ICS) and electronic messaging 
such as Global Tel*Link, Secu- 
rus, and Telmate are currently 
involved in a lawsuit where they 
are attempting to undo recent 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) rules on prison. 

PPI reported many ICS pro- 
viders are now offering other 
services as a strategy to diversi- 
fy their sources of revenue. “At 
the moment, voice telephone is 
no longer the lucrative business 
enterprise it has been in the 
past, and if the ICS providers 
are unsuccessful in their litiga- 
tion against the FCC, sky-high 
profits for phone service are un- 


likely to return.” 

Twelve percent of JPay’s to- 
tal corporate revenue ($8.5 
million) came from messaging 
contracts in 2014, it was re- 
ported. The contracts extended 
to half a million inmates in 17 
prison. 

According to PPI, the elec- 
tronic messaging business 
likely has many of the same 
“perverse pricing dynamics” 
that caused the FCC to impose 
price caps on jail and prison 
telephone rates. 

A noted benefit of electronic 
messaging, according to PPI, is 
that it can provide timely com- 
munication between inmates 
and their families when com- 
pared to postal mail, and it can 
decrease the work load in pris- 
on mailrooms. 

Noting those benefits, PPI 
also noted potential drawbacks: 
“Electronic messaging is not a 
substitute for postal mail. De- 
spite the potential benefits of 


electronic messaging, it is not 
an adequate replacement for 
traditional mail.” 

The report said accessibil- 
ity to the free world would be 
limited because there are those 
who are not comfortable using 
computers, and the method for 
inmates to access the technolo- 
gy oftentimes is “not conducive 
to thoughtful and meaningful 
communication” due in large 
part to the “rough” environ- 
ment in common areas of jails 
and prisons, unlike writing on 
paper in relatively quiet areas. 

Electronic messaging also 
holds two kinds of data: per- 
sonal, such as names, address- 
es and payment cards, and the 
content of the messages trans- 
mitted between each user. 
“This information is subject to 
a mixture of laws and contracts, 
some of which are poorly writ- 
ten,” PPI reported. “Unfortu- 
nately, electronic messaging 
contracts are often set up so 


that correspondents relinquish 
some or all of their intellectual 
property rights.” 

It was reported that some 
ICS providers turn down any 
protection of privileged mes- 
sages that are transmitted 
through their systems, while 
others provide special service 
to attorneys, where ostensibly 
privileged communication is 
honored. 

The FCC has already noted 
there “is little dispute that the 
ICS market is a prime exam- 
ple of market failure” and that 
“consumer protection should 
ideally come from financially 
disinterested oversight bodies 
like legislatures or regulatory 
agencies,” PPI reported. 

Peter Wagner, PPI’s execu- 
tive director and co -founder, 
said the report “finds that the 
product available to incarcer- 
ated people and their families 
actually has very little in com- 
mon with mainstream email.” 
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Boy’s Childhood Engulfed in a Decade-Long Civil War 


Book Review 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The first time Ishmael Beah 
held an AK-47 rifle, it stood 
nearly as tall as he did. Later the 
teenager talked about a contest 
that involved slicing a man’s 
throat. This was Beah’s child- 
hood after he was recruited by 
a government lieutenant to fight 
a rebel army in Sierra Leone’s 
decade-long civil war. 

A Long Way Gone: Memoirs 
of a Boy Soldier (2007), re- 
counts Beah’s traumatic path to 
adulthood. His graphic retelling 
is a provocative narrative of reb- 
el uprisings due to government 
corruption, the disintegration of 
families — and of the restora- 
tion of lost childhoods. 

The memoir is a fast-paced 
story of Beah’s life, from age 1 1 
to 16. It slows only when detail- 
ing some of the most significant 


and traumatic events of his life, 
from raiding villages and loot- 
ing stockpiles to callously shoot- 
ing people point-blank. 

The narration begins in a boy- 
ishness motivated by the desire 
to reunite with his family, while 
ducking compulsory violence- 
rooted ignorance. 

His early childhood experi- 
ences were filled with suffering, 
torture and anguish. 

From this passage an incarcer- 
ated reader could grasp Beah’s 
anxiety: 

The most difficult part of being 
in the forest was the loneliness. 

It became unbearable each day. 
One thing about being lonesome 
is that you think too much, es- 
pecially when there isn’t much 
else you can do. I didn’t like this 
and tried to stop myself from 
thinking, but nothing seemed to 
work. I decided to just ignore 


every thought that came to my 
head, because it brought too 
much sadness. 

The years of fighting and kill- 
ing transformed Beah: 

I began to realize how uncom- 
fortable I felt being around peo- 
ple. ..Our innocence had been 
replaced by fear and we had 
become monsters. There was 
nothing we could do about it. 

It was much easier to be sad 
than to go back and forth be- 
tween emotions, and this gave 
me the determination I needed 
to keep moving. I was never 
disappointed, since I always 
expected the worst to happen. 

A Long Way Gone reminded 
me of What is the What: The Au- 
tobiography of Valentino Achak 
Deng (2007) by Dave Eggers. 

What is the What chronicles 
the plight-filled journey of a 


group of teenagers who escaped 
war-torn Sudan. Throughout the 
near-impossible trek, Deng’s 
courage, fear and hopelessness 
are tied together in an emotional 
roller-coaster. 

Beah and Eggers, in the same 
way, give readers a distinctive 
perspective on death: 

Beah: 

We had been fighting for over 
two years, and killing had be- 
come a daily activity. I felt no 
pity for anyone. My childhood 
had gone by without my know- 
ing, and it seemed as if my heart 
had frozen. 

Eggers: 

...death to boys every day, and 


in a familiar way: quickly and 
decisively, without much warn- 
ing or fanfare. 

Beah is a talented writer who 
gives the world an extraordi- 
nary memoir. For the blessings 
gained from empathy, this pas- 
sage holds great weight: 

We can be rehabilitated, I 
would emphasize, and point to 
myself as an example. I would 
always tell people that I believe 
children have the resilience to 
outlive their sufferings, if given 
a chance. 

What I have learned from my 
experience is that revenge is 
not good. 


Inmates Speaks on Their Educational Goals and Degrees 


By Angelo Falcone 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In U.S. academia, most school 
years begin in the month of 
September. “Asked on the Line” 
made an informal inquiry of 
men on the mainline and asked, 
“If you had the time, money or 
resources and you could study 


for and earn any type of college 
degree, what would it be?” 

Alex Ross: “I would earn 
a degree in oceanography. I 
would like to study the environ- 
ment, animals and plants of the 
ocean. I would enjoy spending 
time studying the oceans of the 
world.” 

Phuoc Vong: “I would like to 


Asked On The Line 


earn a science degree. Science 
is fun, and I would like to see if 
I could do it or not.” 

Brian Asey: “I would like to 
earn a Bachelor of Arts degree 


SOMS Overhauls Chronos and 
Certificates for Groups 


A new Strategic Offender 
Management System (SOMS) 
will help provide assurance to 
the Board of Parole Hearings 
that all laudatory letters, chro- 
nos and certificates are legiti- 
mate, according to Community 
Partnership Manager Steve Em- 
rick. 

“SOMS will also confirm 
regular attendance in 
programs,” Emrick explained. 
“Inmate participants need to 
make sure that they sign their 
names on the SOMS sign- 
in sheet for every group and 
program. Staff sponsors will 
be responsible for entering the 
permanent attendance history 



into SOMS for every inmate in 
each program.” This process 
will assure that there will be 
an accurate attendance record 
for each program that will be 
included in inmates’ C-Files. 

“Also, every general and 
laudatory document or chrono 
must have, at the very least, 
the inmate’s CDCR number, 
last name and the date along 
with signature (s) of the staff 
or volunteer sponsor,” Emrick 
added, “especially when it 


comes to certificates and 
letters. This will assure that the 
document will be scanned into 
the correct C-File.” 

After providing inmate 
participants with a hard copy, 
staff sponsors must turn in a 
duplicate copy to records for 
scanning. Volunteer sponsors 
can drop them off at the 
Community Partnerships office 
with a note that they must be 
scanned into inmate C-Files. 

-Angelo Falcone 


Kamala Harris Supporting Limits 
on Juvenile Solitary Confinement 


By David Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Attorney General Kamala 
Harris is supporting a Senate 
bill that would limit solitary 
confinement for juveniles, the 
Attorney General’s Office said. 

Calling the practice “unnec- 
essary and punitive,” Harris 
said that solitary confinement 
hurts juveniles and prevents 
their ability to rehabilitate 
themselves. 

“Subjecting young people to 
prolonged periods of isolated 
confinement is cruel, inhumane 
and counterproductive,” she 
said in a press release. 

Harris has served two terms 
as District Attorney of San 
Francisco and led the San Fran- 
cisco City Attorney’s Division 
on Children and Families. Last 
year, she created a first- of-its- 


kind state bureau called Bureau 
of Children’s Justice to safe- 
guard children’s civil rights in 
education, foster care and ju- 
venile justice. The office works 
with policymakers to improve 
outcomes for children. 

According to the Attorney 
General’s office, the bill, SB 
1143, authored by Senator Mark 
Leno (D-San Francisco), would 
limit the amount of time minors 
are placed in solitary confine- 
ment. It expressly bans “pu- 
nitive, coercive, retaliatory” 
confinement as well as con- 
finement for the convenience 
of the facility staff. It also 
forbids confinement that hurts 
the mental and physical health 
of the minor. The bill would 
set a “reasonable” baseline for 
how long juveniles are kept in 
solitary confinement before 
they are reintegrated into the 


in Media. Because after all 
these years, I found something 
other than cutting hair that I re- 
ally enjoy and can see myself 
doing.” 

Pedro Espinal: “I would like 
to earn a medical degree. I 
would like to heal people and 
make the sick feel better.” 

Somdeng Thongsy: “I would 
like to earn a PhD in Counsel- 
ing, Psychology or Sociology. 
After deep introspection of 
my own life — with self-help 
groups, my spirituality and 
educational classes — and fa- 
cilitating classes and counsel- 
ing men, I have gained a deeper 
understanding of self, of others 
and of the world. I have found 
that I have a passion for this 
field.” 

Juan Arballo: “I would like 
to earn a degree in Christian 
Theology so that my faith can 
be based on knowledge and that 
I may be able to reason and re- 
fute questions and issues.” 

Kim McBride: “I would like 
to earn a PhD in Zoology and 
in Veterinary Medicine. I love 
animals, and there is a need for 
great animal doctors and veteri- 
nary technicians.” 


Tommy “Shakur” Ross: “I 
would like to earn a PhD (non- 
specific). A college degree 
would be something that I can 
earn, which cannot be taken 
away from me, and it can im- 
pact my future in a positive 
way.” 

Orlando Harris: “I would like 
to earn a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree in Sociology. I want to be 
able to understand social life 
in the world at large and in my 
community, and to be able to 
pursue a career in human ser- 
vices.” 

Eric Lowery: “I would like 
to earn a college degree in bi- 
ology. Even though your ques- 
tion states that we would have 
unlimited resources, we still 
would need to know how to 
survive. Biologists thrive on 
studying living things to under- 
stand what we need to survive. 
So, biology would have to be it. 
Plus, I think it would be a neat 
job to have.” 

Philip Melendez: “A Master’s 
degree in Community Action 
and Social Change. I just heard 
of the creation of this curricu- 
lum at Dominican University. 
A student can minor in it right 
now. But rallying the commu- 
nity and enacting social change 
are important to me. I’d like to 
bring the restorative principles 
that I live by to the world.” 


general population. It did not 
define what that “reasonable” 
standard is. 

“This bill will help ensure 
detained young people receive 
the rehabilitative opportunities 
they need to safely reintegrate 
into the community,” said Leno 
in the press release. 

Harris, who has been a cham- 
pion for youth rights, is also 
working with the children’s 
justice bureau she created to 
support eight other bills that 
help at-risk and high-needs 
children. One requires state 
agencies to give homeless and 
formerly incarcerated youth 
preference when hiring interns 
and student assistants. Another 
protects young people from 
inquiries about arrests, sealed 
records, or detentions that did 
not lead to convictions or when 
they have completed probation. 


The Month of September 

September is the third of four months in a year with 
thirty (30) days. This year, September has five 
Thursdays and five Fridays. Labor Day is on Monday, 
Sept. 5; Grandparents Day and Patriot Day are both 
on Sunday, Sept. 11; and the first day of fall, or the 
Autumnal Equinox, is on Thursday, Sept. 22. 

For all Mexican Nationals, Mexico’s Independence Day 
is on Thursday, Sept. 16. 

For the Christian community, the Feast of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary is on Thursday, Sept. 8 and 
the Feast of Saints Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael — the 
Archangels — is on Thursday, Sept. 29. 

For the Muslim community, Eid al-Adha begins at 
sundown on Monday, Sept. 12. 

According to the World Almanac, September is Library 
Card Sign-Up Month, National Hispanic Heritage 
Month, and National Biscuit Month. 

There are two astrological signs in September: Virgo, 
the sign of the Virgin (Aug. 23 to Sept. 22) and Libra, 
the sign of the Scales (Sept. 23 to Oct. 23). 

The September birthstone is the Sapphire. 
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The Spirit of Freedom II Concert Rocks SQ Lower Yard 
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Quentin Blue performing “You Should Be With Me” 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The Spirit of Freedom II 
rock concert on The Lower 
Yard aimed to provide healing 
through music and it hit the tar- 
get. 

The group Continuum rocked 
out with original music like 
“Make You Move,” a gritty song 
about making a woman dance to 
the music. 

Lyrics like, “I want to be 
there; I’ll never let you go and 
come and show it to me.” had 
the crowd of about 60 laughing 
and cheering. 

The band consisted of Rob- 
ert Jarrett, guitar/vocals; Leon- 
ard “Funky Len” Walker, bass; 
Chris Koppe, lead slide guitar; 
and Darryl Farris, guitar/vocals. 

“This program gives us the 
chance to be creative,” said Jar- 
rett. “You get a chance to get in 
touch with your feelings, and 
playing with good musicians 
makes you better.” 

The group performed “Mud- 
dy Waters,” a piece about being 
addicted to heroin. 

Farris sang “Letter I Signed” 
an inspirational tune about writ- 
ing letters to family and friends 
and what he is going to do when 
he gets home. 

“It was a peaceful day,” 
said Farris. “This gives us the 
chance to leave prison even just 
for a little while, and I think the 
guys appreciate that.” 


“I thank Raphaele 
(Casale), sponsor, 
for helping us grow 
as a music program. 

We would like to 
get more bands and 
sponsors so we can 
be more inclusive.” 

Rapper J. “Cali 
Killa Klown” 

Medvin took the 
stage. He performed 
“Read This Book” 
over Tupac Shakur’s 
hit song “All Eyes on 
Me.” The song ad- 
dressed people who 
hate on you and talk 
about you behind 
your back. 

“It’s more to a 
book than its cover,” 
said Medvin. 

He tackled the 
lifestyle of a meth addict in 
“Can’t Escape the Bubble.” 

“It’s an anti-drug song,” 
he added, “on what I’ve been 
through and how it can ruin your 
life. I don’t think a lot of rappers 
have touched on the meth topic.” 

He wanted to perform his “All 
Lives Matter” piece about police 
brutality, but it could have been 
he thought it would be contro- 
versial due to the deaths on July 
7 events in Dallas, Texas, where 
five police officers were killed. 

“It wasn’t about promoting 
violence,” he stated. “I wanted 
to present our side of the story 
and how we feel about it.” 


Medvin is White and believes 
Hip Hop is what can heal us. 

The band Quentin Blue show- 
cased all original songs that 
they co-wrote as a group. 

“You Should Be with Me,” 
their psycho song, was about a 
guy with a split-personality. He 
acts crazy in the verses then he’s 
nice in the chorus. 

“Sunshine in Your Eyes” was 
about seeing God in everybody, 
but the most personal song was 
“Santa Cruz.” 

Singer Richie Morris wrote 
the song about his cousin Mag- 
gie, who died from cancer. 

“We used to be real close until 


I caught my murder beef,” said 
Morris. “I tried to capture our 
memories together.” 

Other Quentin Blue perform- 
ers were Allen Brown, guitar/ 
vocals: Jose Vieyra, bass: and 
Dwight Krizman, drums/vo- 
cals. 

“Programs like art and mu- 
sic help us heal,” said Krizman. 
“Ninety-five percent of us are 
coming out one day. So the peo- 
ple on the outside should want 
us to come out better people, so 
we can heal others.” 

Casale added, “It is about 
a change of heart and mind. 
Some of these guys might be 


your neighbor one day, so we 
want them to have anger man- 
agement, education and artistic 
programs. If it’s with an instru- 
ment, a brush or acting, it’s 
therapy. 

“They get in touch with their 
feelings and start to figure stuff 
out. They gain confidence on 
things they didn’t know they 
could do. 

“We are getting our yard pro- 
gram down to a science, and 
all the bands are starting to see 
themselves as one group.” 

The band Our Founded Songs 
(OFS) closed the July 9 show. 

Singer Wade Morgan wrote 
his song “Somebody Please” 
about his ex-wife. 

“She run off with another 
man,” said Morgan. “But I still 
love her.” 

The group sang “Purple Rain” 
as a tribute to Prince. 

Singer Michael Adams lent 
his soulful voice while Indian 
Vance, the band leader, wielded 
the guitar with skill. 

The other OFS members were 
Joey Barnes, bass; Ben “Geron- 
imo” Chandler, back-up singer; 
and Greg “White Eagle” Coates 
worked the drums. 

“Music is my self care,” said 
Coates. “I’ve been down 42 
years, and you have to have 
something to look forward 
to that brings you hope and 
grounds you spiritually.” 

Chandler concluded, “It’s al- 
ways a joy to hear live quality 
music. This is one of the most 
positive things here.” 



Universal Rastafarian Community Celebrates Coronation 


Members of San Quentin’s 
Universal Rastafari Community 
focused on overcoming 
prejudice and building a greater 
human community at its 2016 
coronation celebration of 
founder Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie I. 

The celebration was the 
recognition of Selassie being 
crowned emperor of Ethiopia 
on Nov. 2, 1930. That day gave 
birth to the Rastafarian way 
of life. Selassie’s name means 
power of the trinity. 

“We must become bigger 
than we have been, more 
courageous, greater in spirits, 
larger in outlook; we must 
become members of a new 
race,” said Father George 
Williams, the Catholic chaplain, 
quoting Selassie. He continued, 
“Overcoming petty prejudice, 


owing our ultimate allegiance 
not to nations but to our fellows 
in the human community.” 

Father Williams said Selassie’s 
words are still relevant today. 
Then he recited the words of 
Pope Francis, “First you pray for 
the hungry and then you go feed 
them,” adding, “This banquet 
is to feed both spiritually and 
physically.” 

“A lot of people confuse 
Rastafarians with being a 
Jamaican thing,” said Ras Jahfi. 
“Its origin comes from Ethiopia 
and started on the Nile River. 
We trace Haile Selassie’s lineage 
to King Solomon in the Bible; he 
was the 225th king in that line.” 

Amid the sounds of reggae 
music and tribal drums, 45 men 
of different faiths and ethnicities 
attended Our Lady of the Rosary 
Catholic Chapel for the banquet. 


“How good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity and love,” said Garyon 
Nettles as he read the opening 
prayer. “It’s like the precious 
ointment that runs from the head 
to the beard.” 

“As a Rastafarian it’s in our 
traditions to show good will; 
that’s why we invited others 
from the prison community 
to come and join us. We didn’t 
come here to talk about politics 
or who our enemies are; we’re 
here to talk about the love of 
God,” said Nettles. 

Bobby Robertson added, 
“We came here with an open 
mind and to get educated on 
the Rastafarian faith and way of 
life.” 

Robertson read Psalms 127, 
117 and 100 from the Bible 
before the food was served. 


The men were treated to a 
delicious meal of chicken, fish 
and cheesecake, followed by 
the documentary film “Whose 
World Is This?” and music by 
K-Salaam and Beatnick. The 
thought- provoking film on 
today’s social issues featured 
hip-hop artists Dead Prez, 
Saigon and Papoose. 

“This faith connects us to 
our heritage,” said Ras Jahfi. “It 
brings humbleness and peace. 
We are going to answer one day 
to that Greater Power or Higher 
Being for our sins and conduct.” 

Jahfi noted that the Rastafarian 
way of life has spread around 
the world due to legendary 
singer Bob Marley picking up 
the banner. 

“We can see how his lyrics/ 
words have become prophetic,” 
he said. 


Aaron “Showtime” Taylor 
closed the gathering with a 
spoken-word piece called “12 
Jewels,” connecting 12 common 
themes that affect all mankind. 

Taylor listed freedom, justice, 
equality, food and clothing, 
shelter, love, peace and 
happiness among the jewels. 

He was accompanied by 
the soothing sounds of the 
jazz band “Just Us,” featuring 
drummer Paul Oliver, bassist 
Terry Slaughter and guitarist 
Charlie Spence. 

“No matter your religion, 
non-religion or irreligion, you 
should strive for knowledge, 
wisdom and understanding,” 
said Taylor. 

The July 9 event served as a 
bridge of faith and education 
that fed brain, stomach and soul. 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Taylor Shatters Track Record Before Movie Producers 
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1000 Mile club members 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

A film production team came 
to San Quentin to do research 
for a movie about its track club. 

San Quentin’s 1000 Mile 
Club ran its 7th Annual Half- 
Marathon on the day film direc- 
tor and producer Christine Yoo 
and television and film writer 
Derek Draper came to capture 
the experiences of the runners. 

The motion picture is about 
how Laura Bowen-Salzsieder 
started the running club. 

Yoo said she read an article in 
GQ magazine and saw a docu- 
mentary, called Lap, about the 
1000 Mile Club. 

“I just visualize a structure 
for a film that would be inter- 
esting and take that angle,” Yoo 
said. 

Draper added, “We came to 
see how the prisoners benefit 
from the runs. We wanted to 
learn how the whole process 
worked, how they prepared for 
the runs and how it is man- 
aged.” 

The Aug. 5 event was run un- 
der a slight overcast and light 
drizzle that the 23 members had 
to endure. 

Markelle Taylor, SQ premier 


Michael Keeyes and 
Markelle Taylor were winners 
in their age groups in the First 
Annual 10 Mile Run. 

Amazingly, Taylor ran 10 
miles in under an hour with 
the time of 59.24. 

“First, I like to thank Je- 
hovah God,” said Taylor. “I 
dedicate this race to my track 
family, the coaches and all 
the people who came out to 
watch. 

“We want the outside com- 
munity to know that we are 
not what we’ve done. We are 
in here working on ourselves 
eternally to be a positive in- 
fluence and a service when 
we come home.” 

Keeyes, at age 69, set the 


runner, did not disappoint the 
guests. He shattered Ronnie 
Goodman’s record by 10 min- 
utes with time of 1:17.14. 

“I dedicate this run to all 
my teammates and coaches 
who help me in accomplishing 
some of my personal pursuits,” 
said Taylor. “These runs show 
that we can work through chal- 
lenges and complete goals; just 
because you hit rock bottom 
doesn’t mean you can’t pick 


mark for the 60 and up with 
the time of 1:22.50. 

“This is my therapy,” said 
Keeyes. “When I run I focus 
on organizing my priorities 
and my family. I have run 
3,000 miles in the last two 
years. 

“I want to encourage young 
people, who don’t think they 
will make it to my age. I say 
to them ‘What if you do?’ You 
will want to be in the best of 
health. 

“The better you feel about 
yourself, the better you would 
be an asset to the community 
when you go home. So come 
join our running family.” 

Community volunteer Jim 
Maloney added, “We all have 


yourself up.” 

Eddie Herena came in sec- 
ond. 

“I thank Chris and Markelle 
for pushing me when I need it,” 
Herena said. “I’m glad of my 
results; running takes determi- 
nation and discipline and if you 
apply that to real work situa- 
tions you will be successful no 
matter what place you come in.” 

Chris Scull, third place fin- 
isher said, “I’m glad to be a part 

Records in 1 st 

to remember that we are a 
part of the same community, 
if these guys get out or not. 
Running teaches them to sup- 
port others and self-disci- 
pline. That in turns helps the 
overall community. 

“Some of the guys have 
been released and ran in rac- 
es. They have been pulled into 
another running community, 
which gives them stable sup- 
port on the outside and that 
helps to keep everyone safe.” 

The younger runners, Ed- 
die Herena and Chris Sculls, 
were in a dead-heat for sec- 
ond. On the final lap, Sculls 
struck out in a fast pace put- 
ting some distance between 
Herena. Like the tortoise and 


of this. I really appreciate the 
coaches and volunteers com- 
ing out. There are a lot of other 
things they could be doing.” 

Other runners like Barnard 
“Raheem” Ballard and Bruce 
“Hanif” Wells Jr. were able to 
complete the race after strug- 
gling with their conditioning 
throughout the season. 

“I dedicate this run to my 
family,” said Ballard. “If I can 
do it, I believe they can. A wise 

10 -mile Run 

the hare, Herena’s strong pa- 
tient strides passed Sculls 
easily. 

Herena clocked 1:10.27, and 
Sculls timed 1:10.31. 

“I just stayed with my plan,” 
said Herena. “I always make 
sure I leave something in the 
tank, and it paid off.” 

Sculls stated, “I took off too 
soon. I’ve exhausted myself, 
but I’m happy with third.” 

Sponsor and coach Frank 
Ruona concluded, “This run 
was a good transition to- 
ward the half marathon. We 
are slowly moving up. If ev- 
erybody stays healthy, they 
should be fit for the mara- 
thon.” 

-Marcus Henderson 


Old-Timer and Leopard Set 


SQ Hardtimers Blow-up North Bay Bombers, 14-9 
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Michael “Hawkeye” Fleming 


The San Quentin HardTimers 
softball team put on a veritable 
batting clinic to defeat the vis- 
iting co-ed North Bay Bombers 
14-9. 

In the bottom of the sixth in- 
ning, the HardTimers blew the 
game open by racking up 10 
runs. 

Down 4-3, Angelo Ramsey, 
HardTimers’ assistant coach, 
started the rally with a single 
past the shortstop. Rasheed 
Lockheart and Paul “Moose” 
Crowder both singled to load the 
bases. Veteran Michael “Hawk- 
eye” Flemming found a gap in 
center field to score a run. 

“I appreciate what’s going on 
with us as a team,” said Lock- 
heart. “Everybody is trusting in 
the system. We are starting to 
find a flow. 

“We are not running with the 
I; we’re running with the we.” 

Next up was Juan Arballo, 
who hit a deep ball to left field 
for a double and two RBI’s. 
Doug Aubineau followed with a 
double and two RBI’s to extend 
the lead 8-4. 


“I appreciate the outside 
people coming in; it’s an ac- 
countability tool,” said Arballo. 
“Knowing that we have their 
support helps me keep doing 
the right thing. So I won’t disap- 
point them and to be here when 
they come back.” 

Katie Scull of the North Bay 
Bombers added, “It’s always fun 
playing here. It’s not scary; you 
have a bit of a moment when you 
first walk in and then you stop 


thinking about 
it. 

“It’s about 
having fun and 
working as a 
team.” 

Randy Fer- 
ino, Bomb- 
ers coach and 
pitcher, walked 
the next two 
batters, which 
reloaded the 
bases. Hard- 
Timers’ Cordi- 
are McDonald 
singled to score 
two runs. 

They singled three more 
times, going back to the top of 
their line-up with a 14-3 lead. 

The Bombers turned a double 
play and caught a pop -fly to get 
out of the inning. 

“We’ve came here at least 20 
times and only got one win,” 
said Ferino. “But we always 
compete. Most people joke 
about us coming in, but the goal 
is to be an inspiration for these 
guys’ transition. 


“As volunteers we want to 
give these guys some sense of 
normalcy and social interaction. 
Some of these guys will be go- 
ing home and people want to 
separate themselves from this 
reality.” 

The Bombers scored twice in 
the seventh and put up four runs 
in the ninth for their final-come- 
back push. 

In the ninth, the Bombers hit 
three straight singles to load the 
bases. Brian Palozola smashed a 
deep ball to left field for a double 
and scored two runs. Scull and 
Dennis White singled in scores, 
but Bombers went down off a 
double play and fly ball. 

“We were hitting and our de- 
fense was great until that sixth 
inning,” said White. “With 
sports you have a common thing 
that we all can relate too; with 
life it’s about choices.” 

The July 31, game ended with 
the new, younger HardTimers 
good-naturedly ribbing each 
other and giving high-fives to 
the guests. 

-Marcus Henderson 


man once said, ‘The future of a 
nation depends upon its health,’ 
Nelson Mandela.” 

Wells stated, “I just turned 
54, and I beat the coach’s pro- 
jection. Whenever you finish 
a run, you complete a positive 
thought process, and over time 
you can transfer that into differ- 
ent areas of your life.” 

“You can always feel the 
spirit of these events,” said Dil- 
lon Bowman, volunteer and lap 
counter. “It’s on another level 
even with its competitiveness; 
all the guys hang around until 
the last guy comes in.” 

Draper has a personal con- 
nection to crime. His father was 
murdered in a botched robbery 
of their family meat market. 

“That day removed the veils 
from my eyes to other realities 
of life,” he said. “I could no 
longer live in a bubble; as a vic- 
tim I was forced to understand 
life and why the guys did it.” 

One of the teenagers was the 
grandson of a family friend and 
an employee who was obsessed 
with wealth. 

“I remember the trials,” he 
said. “I could see how the idea 
of wealth could create a conflict 
and an illogical mindset within 
a person. I call that an eternal 
storm.” 

Draper added that he un- 
derstood that some of the club 
members might have suffered 
from those same storms and use 
running to clear their minds. 

“Running is therapeutic,” he 
said. “It helps to settle those 
eternal storms and to cope. 

Draper co-wrote the first sea- 
sons of “Afro Samurai” staring 
Samuel L. Jackson on Spike TV 
and the narrative for a docu- 
mentary about a prisoner at 
Pelican Bay called “217 Years” 
along with Yoo. 

Yoo heads the U.S. division of 
a Korean film company called 
Bee Twin. She directed “Wed- 
ding Palace” staring Brian Tee, 
the villain from “Tokyo Drift,” 
Bobby Lee from MAD TV and 
comedian Margaret Cho. 

“It shows us on the outside 
that these guys are making an 
effort to do positive and valu- 
able things,” Bowman said. 


Sports Stats 


Basketball 

Avg. Pts. Per Game {As of Aug. 5): 


Warriors 

AllanMcIntosh 17.8 

Harry “ATL” Smith 16.11 

Tevin Fournette 12.33 

AnthonyAmmons 10.125 

Kings 

Thad Fleeton 8.8 

J. “Mailman” Ratchford 8.75 

Oris“Pep” Williams 8.55 

Demond Lewis 8.44 

D.“Zayd”Nickolson 8 

Green Team 

Evan Fjelds 40 

Chris Blees — — 18 

Johnas Street — 14 

Pat Lacey- 13 

RemyPinson 12.4 

Ben llegbodu 12 

Kyle Fowlers — 1 0 


Imago Dei 

JonWilliams 26.3 

TeohnConnor- 25.6 

SteveDiekman 18 

Trailblazers/Bittermen 

RyanSteer 26 

MarkStapp 17 

Will Wheatley 13.66 
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SQ All Stars Out-Bat Sacramento Generals, 16-14 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The San Quentin All- Stars 
baseball team defeated the vis- 
iting Sacramento Generals in a 
wild 16-14 game. 

After posting a month-long 
losing streak, the All- Stars came 
out focused and took a 5-0 lead 
in the first inning. 

Generals pitcher Kyle 


Churchill walked the first two 
batters, setting up All-Star An- 
thony Denard, who sliced a line 
drive to deep center field for a 
triple, scoring both runners. 

“I just relaxed and let the game 
come to me,” said Denard. “In- 
teracting with people from out- 
side prepares you to go home to 
your family and the communi- 
ty,” he observed, adding, “With 
change comes growth, and with 


growth comes accountability. 
We want to prevent others from 
making the same mistakes.” 

Churchill walked All-Star 
Paul “Moose” Crowder. Then 
Angelo Mecchi smacked a two- 
run single down the right field 
line. 

Churchill walked the next 
four batters for a run before he 
was relieved. 

“This game teaches you pa- 
tience and humbles you,” said 
Churchill. “Everybody plays to 
win and I think this sport can 
unite us.” 

Generals pitcher Greg Aikins 
came in and worked his team out 
of the inning. 

The Generals opened the top 
of the second with a rally for the 
8-5 lead. 

Generals James Zavala, Jurg 
Ramel and Churchill all singled. 
Alan Van Ness smashed a line 
drive to right field for a double 
and two RBIs. 

All-Stars pitcher Isaiah Bonil- 
la-Thompson walked the next 
batter and Eric Guiment stepped 
to the plate and whacked a dou- 
ble for two RBIs. 

Alex Zavala, Spencer Dean 
and J. Zavala all singled in runs. 

“This game benefits both 
sides,” said Guimont. “It’s over- 
whelming going through the 
whole process, but the guys here 
put you at ease.” 

Bonilla-Thompson settled 


down and got out of the inning 
with a strikeout. 

“It was good to get my first 
start of the season,” said Bonil- 
la-Thompson. “I knew I had to 
lead by example. I gave up some 
runs, but our defense made some 
plays and that allowed me to re- 
lax.” 

The Generals are a part of the 
Sacramento Senior Men Base- 
ball League. They drove an hour 
and half for the game. 

“Being here is humbling,” said 
Van Ness, the league president. 
“It’s like a ‘scared straight’ type 
of thing, but when you observe 
the guys on the field, you can see 
that they are normal people who 
made mistakes.” 

Generals coach A. Zavala 
added, “I thought it was a good 
experience for my team. I’ve 
been through the jail system, but 
I was able to turn my life around 
through baseball.” 

Zavala now runs his own law 
firm. 

The All- Stars regained the 
lead in the third, 9-8. Anthony 
Davis and Denard singled and 
Crowder found the center field 
gap for a double and two RBIs. 
David Fraire scored Crowder 
with a single past the shortstop. 

“What can I say? We are in 
prison and we get to play base- 
ball,” said Crowder. “I’m try- 
ing to get a seat at the table, so 
I came out focused and worked 


hard, plus I was seeing the ball 
well.” 

Crowder is fighting for a 
starting position and he put up 
the numbers. He singled and 
scored three more times with 
one RBI. 

“It was enlightening and re- 
freshing,” said Ramel. “The in- 
mates played good; they showed 
class and a professional attitude. 
As a team, they were fundamen- 
tally sound ...This experience 
makes you think about people’s 
hearts and to respect people.” 

General Buck Pershing said, 
“I was nervous when I came 
in; we know what this place is, 
but as time went on, we relaxed. 
They just kept putting up runs 
and their pitcher was competi- 
tive. You really don’t appreciate 
what you have until you experi- 
ence this.” 

The All-Stars scored four runs 
in the fourth. James Wortham 
came up big with a double and 
two RBIs. They scored two runs 
in the sixth off a wild pitch and 
a double by Fraire and added a 
score in the eight. 

The Generals put up four 
runs in the fourth to take a 
short lead. They scored runs in 
the fifth and seventh, but went 
down three straight in the ninth 
to seal the game. 

The July 23 game ended with 
high fives from both teams and 
the Generals’ promise to return. 
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James Wortham, Anthony Denard, Joshua Burton and 
the SQ All Stars on opening day 


Imago Dei’s Visitors Win 74-69 Over Warriors 
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Referee Robert Lee and Vic Stauffer 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Seven men wearing black 
uniforms came from society 
onto the San Quentin basket- 
ball court. Six had on basket- 
ball shorts and jerseys with 
Imago Dei written in blue let- 
ters, while the seventh had 
white Zebra stripes. He was 
Vic Stauffer, who refereed Ima- 
go’s 74-69 victory over the San 
Quentin Warriors. 

“A former guard named Er- 
nie Pulliam told me about the 
basketball program and I knew 
it was something I wanted to be 
part of,” said Stauffer, a 10-year 
high school basketball coach in 
Marin County. 

Visiting teams come into an 
environment where the refs, 
fans and basketball players 
are all San Quentin residents. 
Having an outside ref help out 
regular refs Isaiah Caldwell and 


Robert Lee is the closest thing 
to a home game Imago Dei 
could get. 

“It’s still not a home game,” 
said Jon Williams, an Imago 
shooting guard. 

Home court didn’t matter. 
Although five Warriors scored 
in the double digits, Imago 
Dei players Williams and for- 
mer semi pro Teohn Connor 
dropped 23 points apiece, lead- 
ing their team to victory. 

David Lee got the Warriors 
off to a good start. He aggres- 
sively drove to the rack, scoring 
11 first-quarter points, includ- 
ing a trey at the buzzer, to give 
the Warriors the 23-19 lead. 

Steve Diekman came alive 
in the second, dropping three 
straight three-pointers, helping 
Imago end the first half up, 42- 
31. He finished with 18 points, 
all from behind the arc. 

Imago kept the lead but the 
Warriors made a push in the 


fourth quarter. 

With 2:09 left, the Warriors 
were down 66-59 with Harry 
“ATL” Smith at the line. He 
made the first free, missed the 
second, but grabbed his own 
rebound and reversed slammed, 
bringing the score to 66-61. 


With time running down, the 
Warriors fouled guard Mike 
Kerhig, who made one free 
throw. 

On the other end, Warrior 
Anthony Ammons ended up at 
the free-throw line and he hit 
the first, but missed the second. 


Smith again grabbed the re- 
bound and scored, making the 
score 67-64 with one minute 
left. 

The Warriors kept fouling to 
stop the clock, but they weren’t 
able to convert while Wil- 
liams made six out of eight free 
throws in the final minute. 

Connor credits the win to 
“team ball. We had a bal- 
anced attack. If I went for 40, 
we’d probably lose. Also we 
got stops at the end and luck- 
ily we got calls and made free 
throws.” 

Lee led the Warriors with 
20 points, Tevin Fournette 15, 
Ammons 12, and Allan McIn- 
tosh and Smith added 1 1 each. 

San Quentin ref Caldwell ap- 
preciates the addition of outside 
help and experience. 

“He (Stauffer) solidifies our 
crew with his wisdom and 
knowledge of the game,” said 
Caldwell. 


Visiting Trailblazers Leave Kings in the Dust, 68-50 


The visiting Trailblazers bas- 
ketball team blew out the San 
Quentin Kings, winning 68-50. 

The day marked the debut of 
Kings’ General Manager Brian 
Asey acting as coach in prepa- 
ration for when current coach 
Orlando Harris is scheduled to 
parole in a few months. 

The Trailblazers have always 
given the Kings problems. 

“I want to see how well your 
team respects the new coach,” 
joked Trailblazer sponsor and 
Bittermen Coach Ted Saltveit. 

The Trailblazers out passed 
the Kings, racking up 19 assists 
to seven and taking a 40-16 first 
half lead. Every Trailblazer re- 


corded at least two assists while 
Ryan Steer led them with 19 
first half points. 

“It’s the passing effect,” said 
Steer. “Everyone gets touches 
every possession. That’s how 
you win games.” 

At halftime, both teams 
huddled at center-court around 
Asey. He spoke about how the 
Kings basketball program helps 
keep him strong while serving 
his sentence of 83 years-to-life. 

“‘Why take groups? You ain’t 
never going home,’ people tell 
me,” said Asey. “I take groups 
to learn how to help the young- 
sters.” 

Saltveit added, “You are an 


inspiration to us and the Kings.” 

Asey joked back, “Then why 
did you come here on my first 
day of coaching and do me like 
this?” 

In the second half, the Kings 
Oris “Pep” Williams and J. 
“Mailman” Ratchford cranked 
up the offense, connecting for 
several baskets in the come- 
back effort. Ratchford finished 
with 14 points and 12 boards, 
Williams with 11 points, 6 re- 
bounds, 5 assists and a steal. 

However, no one stopped 
Steer. He went on to finish with 
35 points, 15 rebounds, 4 as- 
sists and 3 steals. His teammate 
Ian Ashcraft-Williams added 


20 points and 12 rebounds, 2 
assists, a steal and 3 blocks. 
Steven Lamb contributed 10 
points, 11 boards, 4 assists and 
2 blocks. 

“I totally out coached Brian,” 
joked Saltveit. 

Asey responded, “I think 
they out played us. No mat- 
ter what happened, my team 
never gave up on me. I might 
have made bad decisions but 
they never gave up, they never 
doubted me.” 

The Kings played the July 
16 game without starting point 
guard Tare “Cancun” Beltran, 
who injured his knee. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Prisoners Donate $1,200 in Avon’s Walk for Breast Cancer 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

The 8th Annual San Quentin’s 
CARES two-day Avon’s Walk 
for Breast Cancer focuses on 
honoring loved ones and healing. 

The prisoners, some who 
earn as little as 18 cents per 
hour, contributed $1,200 by 
making $5 donations. Staff and 
volunteers donated $800. 

Guest Peter Bailey, who came 
with his wife and son, concluded, 
“I appreciated coming in and 
being a part of this. How many 
people on the outside would 
sacrifice a week’s wages just to 
walk around a yard? These guys 
can show others that nobility.” 

The 39-mile walk took 
place on the Lower Yard. The 
participants walked 26 miles the 
first day and 13 miles the next. 

“It’s not just about raising 
money but to give the men a 
chance to honor the women in 
their lives, who have suffered 
from the disease,” said Chris 
Bailey, volunteer and CARE 
board member. “What people on 
the outside would pay for a latte 
is like a week’s worth of pay for 
these men, and that shows their 
dedication to this cause.” 

Kim Bailey, volunteer and 
CARE board member, added 
“I’m always in awe when I see 
everybody coming together with 
the same thoughts and goals. 
When you start to think about 
other than yourself, you become 
successful, and these guys are 
passionate about giving their 
time and money.” 

K. Bailey’s sister and mother 
both passed from cancer. She 
brought her mother in for last 
year’s walk. 

“She really appreciated all 
the men who walk and kept her 
company that day,” said Bailey. 
“She talked about that day until 



come to teach and to 
learn, and that helps 
strengthen commu- 
nity life.” 

The event on Aug. 
6 and 7 saw hundreds 
of men representing 
fallen loved ones. 
Nathaniel Sparks 
walked for his aunt 
Rita Sparks, who 
he said never com- 
plained throughout 
her illness. 

Darnell “Moe” 
Washington walked 
for his aunt Me Me 
and Uncle Michael 
for the third year. 

“I wanted to con- 
tribute and show so- 
lidity ,” said Wash- 
ington. “Cancer 
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Avon participants walking on the San Quentin Lower Yard 


her death.” 

To open the ceremony 
the participants, guests and 
volunteers walked around the 
yard holding a long pink ribbon. 

“This connects the men to the 
bigger movement,” said Shannon 
Gordhamer, a volunteer walking 
for her mother. “It connects 
them back to their humanity. 
Most of them will be getting out 
one day, and this gives them the 
opportunity to heal from their 
traumas and to grow.” 

Gordhamer planned to bring 
her mother for this event, but 
lost her just before. She stated 
she was here in spirit. 

Inmates Tommy Wickerd and 
Mike Moore teamed up to walk 
together. Both displayed pictures 
of their mothers. Wickerd’s 
mother is a cancer survivor, 
while Moore’s mother, Sondra, 
has succumbed to the disease. 

“This is my first walk,” said 
Wickerd. “I’m fortunate to still 


have my Ma. It was painful not 
being there for her, due to my 
bad choices. This allows me to 
show support. I love you Ma, 
one to go.” 

Moore added, “This is a 
healing; I go through our 
memories, our funny times 
and her wise words like you’re 
swinging at the jail house doors. 
This is not a political thing; 
it’s a people thing. We all have 
suffered loss, and we all can 
heal.” 

Chris Sculls was another 
prisoner who spoke emotionally 
about his mother dying from 
stomach cancer. 

“I just feel guilty not being 
there for her, and I use it for 
motivation to support these 
causes.” 

Michael Woods and John Robb 
are two survivors who suffered 
multiple cancers. Woods was 
diagnosed with colon and lung 
cancer and has been in remission 


for three years. Robb had cancer 
in his throat, tongue and head. 

“My whole family had died 
from cancer,” said Robb. “It 
wasn’t a matter how but when 
I would get it. I’m happy to be 
alive.” 

Woods stated, “To win you 
have to stay in front of it and 
catch it early to give yourself a 
chance of living.” 

Volunteer Berklee Donavan 
read a letter to the crowd from a 
survivor with six points of care: 
1) listen to your body 2) check 
your diet 3) exercise 4) no pity 
parties 5) figure out what you 
want do and do it 6) share your 
knowledge and resources. 

Volunteer Esmeralda Garcia 
helped manage the tables where 
the walkers drew or wrote 
inspirational words on posters to 
be auctioned off to further raise 
funds. 

“This is the best place to ex- 
change ideas,” said Garcia. “We 


doesn’t discriminate 
from outside people 
to people in here.” 

Even Community Partner- 
ship Manager Steve Emrick and 
Associate Warden S. Albritton 
came out to honor their family 
members who passed from the 
disease. 

“We have enough space to 
provide this service,” said Al- 
britton. “We as the administra- 
tion are doing our part.” 

Emrick added, “We are work- 
ing on getting other groups in- 
volved to contribute to the cure 
and prevention of this disease 
and to make this a bigger event.” 

Even though there were fewer 
participants at the annual event, 
Gordhamer said there were few- 
er participants on the outside, 
too. 

Gordhamer and Emrick said 
SQ CARES is looking for ways 
to increase participation inside 
the prison. 

To make a donation go to: 
http://info.avonfoundation.org/ 
goto/SQCARES7 
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Volunteers and prisoners at the start of the Avon walk 


Rafael Salazar, Eric Womack and Chris Bailey 
checking in participants and handing out bracelets 
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Tommy Wickerd and Michael Moore 
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Robert Kaser and Kathleen Hauck 
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Peter Bailey, Kim Bailey and Liz Tregaskis 
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Lt. Gov. Newsom 
Supports Repealing 
Death Penalty 


By Miguel Sifuentes 
Journalism Guild Writer 

In late July, California Lt. 
Gov. Gavin Newsom voiced his 
support for the ballot measure 
that would repeal the death pen- 


alty in California. Newsom said 
the policy did not deter crime 
and was fundamentally immor- 
al. 

Proposition 62 would abolish 
a system “that is administered 
with troubling racial dispari- 
ties,” he said. 

“(I)... believe that de- 
cades from now, like with 
so many other once-con- 
tentious issues, America 
will look back at the death 
penalty as an archaic mis- 
take. ..Elected leaders 
owe it to themselves and 
to their constituents to 
speak up and speak out 
— regardless of political 
consequences.” 

Proposition 62 would 
replace death as the pun- 
ishment for first degree 
murder with life in prison 
without the possibility of 
parole. On Nov. 8, voters 
will also weigh a compet- 
ing measure to speed up 
the execution process. 
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Lt. Gov. Gavin Newsom 


Mock Election 
Draws Huge Turnout 


The men on San Quentin’s 
Death Row overwhelmingly 
favor Hillary Clinton for 
President over Donald Trump. 
In a mock election, the former 
secretary of state won 64 percent 
of the vote, compared to Trump’s 
15 percent, and the remainder 
divided among Libertarian and 
Green candidates. 

The election, which captured 
votes from 107 of the 747 men 
on San Quentin’s Death Row, is 
believed to be the most compre- 
hensive survey of condemned 
men’s opinions — on any topic 
— ever done. 

In other results, almost 57 
percent of condemned men vot- 
ed to end capital punishment. 


What’s remarkable is that the 
condemned population is sub- 
stantially less enthusiastic about 
ending capital punishment than 
the mainline inmate population. 
In the mock vote, 87 percent of 
general population inmates who 
voted support ending capital 
punishment. 

UC Berkeley student Adri- 
anna Dinolfo, fellow Cal stu- 
dent Libby Rainey and Berkeley 
Journalism Professor William J. 
Drummond supervise the ballot 
stations on the prison’s Lower 
Yard on Aug. 13 and 22. Of the 
4,887 mainline population pris- 
oners, 504 ballots were cast. 

See Mock Election on Page 6 
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Mock election results from Death Row 
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Steve Lacerda with White House Adviser Valerie Jarrett 


White House Adviser Visits 
San Quentin’s Coding Program 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Recently, Facebook founder, 
Mark Zuckerberg, had a conver- 
sation with senior White House 
Adviser Valerie Jarrett to talk 
about the public’s benefit from 
a computer coding program at 
San Quentin State Prison. 

“One of the reasons I came 
here is to learn directly from 
you the impact this program 
is having on your lives,” Jar- 
rett said while standing in front 
of about two dozen inmates in 
the prison’s program, called 
Code.7370. 


When a government sector, 
like California Prison Indus- 
try Authority (CALPIA) and 
California Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR), teams up with the pri- 
vate sector, a program for the in- 
carcerated, such as Code.7370, 
is possible, according to Jarrett. 

“That’s a win-win for the pub- 
lic,” Jarrett said. 

Code.7370 is a collaboration 
between Hack Reactor, CDCR, 
and CALPIA, along with Chris 
Redlitz and Beverly Parenti — 
Silicon Valley venture capital- 
ists, co-founders of an inmate 
entrepreneurship training pro- 


gram, The Last Mile (TLM). 

Established in 2010, TLM in- 
vites successful technology and 
business professionals to work 
with inmates and “help bridge 
the gap between the penal sys- 
tem and the technology sector,” 
according to a CALPIA press 
release. 

“It’s a win because the em- 
ployer gets to see the people and 
the potential that the incarcer- 
ated have and their willingness 
to return to society and fill im- 
portant roles in the workplace,” 
Jarrett said. 

See White House on Page 4 


A Look Back at Aly Tambour a’ s 
Legacy and Accomplishments 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

Earlier this month, Aly 
Tamboura regained his 
freedom after 12 years of 
incarceration for assault. To 
say he is rehabilitated would 
be an understatement because, 
as it is sometimes said, “all 
felons are not created equally.” 

Tamboura, 50, did not serve 
a life sentence, so he could 
have sat around, done noth- 
ing and paroled from prison 
the way he entered, or worse. 
Instead, he strained tirelessly 
to change his life by taking 
advantage of every conceiv- 
able opportunity to redeem 
himself. 

“My aunt told me when I 
came to prison that I would 
never have this kind of time to 
focus on improving myself,” 
Tamboura said. “I earned a 
college degree; I learned to 
write computer code. I did all 



Courtesy of Aly Tamboura 

Aly Tamboura 

this so I could go directly into 
a job.” 

Tamboura was successful 
before prison, so he knew ex- 
actly what to do when he ar- 
rived, which was to excel at 
everything he set his mind on. 
“Coming to prison at my age, 


gangs and malefactors couldn’t 
influence me,” said Tamboura. 

Tamboura was the class vale- 
dictorian when he received his 
Associate of Arts degree from 
Patten College in 2014. He also 
participated in creative writing 
and completed GRIP (Guiding 
Rage Into Power) and The Last 
Mile, an entrepreneurial train- 
ing program, where he came 
up with the idea for Verisite, 
a company that creates un- 
derground, digitized maps for 
mobile devices. 

Tamboura is the former own- 
er of Subdynamic Locating 
Services, Inc., a geotechnical 
company that located under- 
ground utilities and structures. 
He incorporated his work ex- 
perience and knowledge to ex- 
pand his horizons. His talents 
did not go unnoticed by the 
prison’s Education Depart- 
ment. 

See Aly Tamboura on Page 4 
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How LVN Magnolia Datu 
Learned That Crying 
Is Against the Rules 
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Licensed Vocational Nurse Magnolia Datu 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

For inmates that want to receive 
a copy of the S an Quentin News 
in the mail, send $1.61 worth of 
stamps for postage to the above 
address. 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

Courage is many things. 
Sometimes it’s facing your 
prejudices to discover there’s 
nothing to fear; sometimes it’s 
joking when you are hemmed in 
by razor wire and regulations; 
and sometimes it’s finding other 
ways to cry when crying over 
the suffering of another human 
being is against the rules. 

Magnolia Datu’s job takes 
courage. She is a Licensed Vo- 
cational Nurse (LVN) working 
in the oldest prison in Califor- 
nia, San Quentin. She brings 
medical relief to “the guys,” as 
she calls the men in blue, but 
she feels challenged by a prison 
environment that she feels dis- 
courages her from being herself. 

“I knew two brothers in North 
Block,” she said, recounting a 
time when her humanity came 
into conflict with prison poli- 
cies. “I still had a hospital belief 
that it was okay to cry for your 
patients. So I went to see him, 
and he was soaked in urine. 

“I changed the bed sheets 
myself even though he wasn’t 
my charge,” Datu continued. 
“They moved him back to North 
Block. When he died, I was cry- 
ing in his cell and the officers 
pulled me out and told me I can’t 
do that. 

“You have to treat everybody 
the same,” Datu said, recalling 
the officer’s words. “So I had 
to change my attitude, hold my 
feelings. 

“They tell you — or you have 
to tell yourself — that these 
guys are inmates, so you can’t 
show emotions for them. I don’t 
remember them saying why we 
couldn’t show emotions.” 

One way that Datu asserts her 
individuality is that she goes 
by her first name, Magnolia. 
“When I first got here, they told 
me to introduce myself with my 
last name, but I don’t like that. I 
like to use my first name. That’s 
how I introduce myself to peo- 
ple.” 

Datu emigrated from the 
Philippines with her father, 


By David B. Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A drunk driver is raising 
money for the family of the 
man he killed, KABC reported. 

Tyler Thompson, now 26, 
was driving drunk on the 
wrong side of Freeway 210 in 
Asuza when he killed 19-year- 
old Justin Romo in August 
2014. Though Thompson ini- 
tially pleaded not guilty, he lat- 
er changed his plea to no con- 
test and apologized to Romo’s 
family in court, KABC said. 

“ ‘I pray I could change plac- 
es and be the one gone,’ ” Tina 


mother, and six older siblings. 
She used to work at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and before she came 
to interview for her current job 
in March 2007, she didn’t know 
that San Quentin was a prison. 

“I drove up to the gate, and 
I thought, ‘Oh, the police are 
here.’ ” Datu said she didn’t re- 
ally think about the implica- 
tions of working at a prison 
until she was in her orienta- 
tion group walking through the 
prison. “The guys were walking 
around, and I was like this” — 
Datu flinches, twisting side- 
ways where she sat at her desk 
to demonstrate her initial reac- 
tion. “I was scared somebody 
was going to jump on me from 
behind.” 

“I was just scared the first 
week,” she continued. “Then 
it wasn’t scary. After a week, I 


Thompson recalls her son tell- 
ing the court. “It was crazy, in 
this courtroom the judge was 
crying, the court reporter was 
crying,” she said. 

Tyler Thompson was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison. 

With his family’s help, 
Thompson set up a GoFund- 
Me page for the Romo family. 
Thompson said his goal wasn’t 
to make restitution, but to up- 
lift the Romo family and warn 


was joking because these guys 
are my patients.” 

Datu said she loves her job, 
partly because it takes care of 
her family. “I tell my family I 
go to work to rest. I sit here 50 
percent of the time. At home, I 
have to wash clothes and stuff 
and I get tired. Here, it’s easy 
compared to St. Mary’s where I 
had to give bedside care.” 

Datu said she’s learned a lot 
at San Quentin, especially from 
the men in blue. “I like when 
they tell their stories about what 
they go through in here, and 
then you finally put your feet in 
their shoes. 

“I feel bad because a lot of 
guys — ” Datu said before paus- 
ing. She looked up, seeming to 
gather her thoughts. “You learn 
not to judge. I learned that in the 
first few months.” 


others about the dangers of 
drunk driving. 

Lupe Garcia, the victim’s 
mother, said she was over- 
whelmed and moved by 
Thompson’s efforts to help her 
family and bring awareness to 
all families affected by drunk 
driving. 

Garcia said she has forgiven 
Thompson. “I gave it to God. 
I said, ‘Tyler Thompson is all 
yours,’ ” she said. 


Correction to last month’s issue: 

The article The Mask We Live In was inaccurately titled. 
The correct title is The Mask You Live In. 


Printing and distribution of the San Quentin 
News is supported solely by donations 
and grants from the outside community. To 
make a donation, please visit our website 
at: sanquentinnews.com or send your 
tax-deductible check or money order to: 
Social Good, P.O. Box 5473 
Richmond, CA 94805 
Under the check memo section, please 
write “Friends of San Quentin News” 
Thank you for your support. 
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Clinton Opposes Death Penalty...With an Exception 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Democratic Party and 
Hillary Clinton are holding 
slightly different positions on 
abolishing the death penalty 
as this country heads into the 
presidential election. 

Shortly after the 1972 U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in 
Furman v. Georgia abolishing 
the death penalty, the Demo- 
cratic Party incorporated into 
its platform a decision to do 
away with the death penalty 
on the grounds that it was 
“an ineffective deterrent to 
crime” and “unequally ap- 
plied, amounting to cruel and 
unusual punishment,” reports 
Adam Wisnieski of The Crime 
Report. 

Several platforms following 
that decision did not mention 


or support death sentences un- 
til this year. 

In June of this year, the 
Democratic Party created a 
new policy with similar lan- 
guage from 1972 abolishing 
the death penalty, which was 
part of its party platform in 
their July 2016 Democratic 
Convention, Wisnieski said. 

However, presidential nomi- 
nee Hillary Clinton has taken 
a sightly different position on 
the issue. In one of her prima- 
ry debates this year, she stated 
that the death penalty should 
be reserved for people who 
commit heinous crimes asso- 
ciated with terrorism, says the 
Report. 

“There has been a sea 
change in the public view of 
the death penalty,” says Rob- 
ert Dunham, executive direc- 
tor of the Death Penalty In- 


formation Center, a nonprofit 
advocacy group that opposes 
the death penalty. 

But not all her views are 
contrary to her party’s and 
the public’s evolving opinion 
on this issue. In a town hall 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
last March she said, “I would 
breathe a sigh of relief if ei- 
ther the Supreme Court or the 
states themselves began to 
eliminate the death penalty.” 

The people of the state of 
California will have a chance 
to do just that this Novem- 
ber. Proposition 62 is an ini- 
tiative that would repeal the 
death penalty as a maximum 
punishment for persons found 
guilty of murder and replace it 
with life imprisonment with- 
out possibility of parole. 

This change on the death 
penalty is becoming a national 


Voters to Decide on Two Opposing 
Death Penalty Measures in November 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California voters will de- 
cide again in November what 
to do with the death penalty. 
Two opposing initiatives with 
strong political and social 
ramifications will be on the 
ballot to abolish capital pun- 
ishment or speed up execu- 
tions. 

Details of the measures are 
listed in an Aug. 12 story by 
politifact.com. 

Proposition 62 would repeal 
the death penalty as maximum 
punishment for persons found 
guilty of murder and replace it 
with life imprisonment with- 
out the possibility of parole. 

The initiative would ap- 
ply retroactively to persons 
already sentenced to death, 
according to a July press re- 
lease from the California leg- 
islative analyst and director 
of finance. It further states 


that persons found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to life 
without possibility of parole 
must work while in prison as 
prescribed by the Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR). 

All persons sentenced to 
life without the possibility of 
parole would pay 60 percent 
of wages earned to any vic- 
tim restitution fines or orders 
against them, the release not- 
ed. 

They estimated the reduc- 
tion in state and local govern- 
ment costs to be around $150 
million annually within a few 
years due to the elimination of 
the death penalty. 

Proposition 66 is aimed at 
eliminating lengthy delays 
between sentencing and ex- 
ecutions. It would change pro- 
cedures governing state court 
appeals and petitions chal- 
lenging death penalty convic- 
tions and sentences. 


It would designate Superior 
Courts for initial petitions and 
would limit successive peti- 
tions. This initiative would 
impose time limits on state 
court death-penalty review. It 
would also require appointed 
attorneys who take non-cap- 
ital appeals to accept death 
penalty appeals. 

California’s other voter- 
approved measures relating 
to the death penalty would 
become null and void if this 
measure receives more af- 
firmative votes. The analysis 
says the fiscal impact on state 
and local government could be 
potentially increased by tens 
of millions of dollars annually 
for several years related to di- 
rect appeals and habeas cor- 
pus proceedings, with the fis- 
cal impact of such costs being 
unknown in the longer run. 

CDCR could potentially 
save tens of millions of dollars 
annually, the reports. 


Court Rules Parole Board Must Set 
Base Terms for Lifers Early On 


By Chung Kao 
Staff Writer 

The state parole board must 
continue to set base terms at a 
life prisoner’s first hearing, a 
California appellate court ruled 
in a settlement July. 

The decision was in response 
to the board’s request earlier 
this year to be relieved of its 
obligations to do so because of 
changes in the state penal code. 

“By requiring the board to 
calculate the base and adjusted 
base term at the initial parole 
hearing rather than after the 
grant of parole, the settlement... 
better assure(s) life prisoners 
will not suffer constitution- 
ally excessive punishment,” the 
court said in denying the re- 
quest. 

All life-with-parole sentences 
have minimums set by law, but 
a base term measures the sever- 
ity of a life prisoner’s crime and 
sets a sentence that is propor- 
tionate to the offense. For ex- 


ample, an inmate could have a 
minimum term of 15 years, but 
a base term of 21 years. 

The practice was designed to 
prevent unjustly long sentences. 
The board used to defer setting 
those terms until after parole 
was granted. This meant that an 
inmate could end up serving 30 
years even though his base term 
was significantly less. 

In 2011, prisoner Roy T. But- 
ler filed a petition claiming that 
the board’s practice violated his 
constitutional rights. In Decem- 
ber 2013, the board settled the 
case, agreeing to calculate base 
terms for all life prisoners with 
the possibility of parole at their 
initial parole hearing. 

But since then, the board 
stopped calculating the terms 
for offenders who are eligible 
for youth offender or elderly re- 
view because they are released 
immediately once the parole 
decision has become final, re- 
gardless of the time remaining 
in their base terms. 


After a recent change in the 
state law expanded that practice 
to all life prisoners granted pa- 
role, the board asked the court 
on Jan. 28 to relieve it of the re- 
sponsibility to set base terms. 

In the latest ruling, the Court 
of Appeals denied the board’s 
request. 

“(T)he only limitation on 
the Board’s discretion to deny 
parole is the cruel and/or un- 
usual punishment provisions of 
the federal and state constitu- 
tions, the application of which 
is assisted by the term-fixing 
requirements specified in the 
settlement,” the court stated. 

Presiding Justice J. Anthony 
Kline authored the opinion for 
the court. Kline was the main 
guest at the San Quentin News 
forum on Aug. 12. He served six 
years as legal affairs secretary 
for Gov. Jerry Brown and was 
appointed to the San Francisco 
Superior Court in 1980 and to 
the California Court of Appeals 
for the First District in 1982. 
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Hillary Clinton 


trend, and Clinton’s po- 
sition has dramatically 
shifted from the “tough 
on crime” of the 1980s 
and 1990s, a time when 
being opposed to the 
death penalty was “po- 
litical suicide,” Dun- 
ham said. 

“You could not hold 
that position and win 
a national election,” 
Dunham says. “That is 
unquestionably no lon- 
ger the case.” In fact, 
(during the Democratic 
primaries) support for 
the death penalty was a 
political liability.” 

Even law-and-order 
conservative state poli- 
ticians in Utah and Ne- 
braska are considering abol- 
ishing their death penalties. 
Nebraska’s state legislature 
voted to scrap their death pen- 
alty in 2015 and even overrode 
their governor’s veto. The leg- 
islation will be presented to 
voters in November. 

Moreover, studies reveal 
that public executions have 
fallen since Bill Clinton’s 
presidency, from 98 prisoners 
in 1999 down to 28 in 2015. A 
state-by-state study shows 15 
executions this year compared 
to 28 in 2015 (13 in Texas, six 
in Missouri, five in Georgia, 
two in Florida, one in Oklaho- 
ma and one in Virginia). Some 
of the reasons behind these 
changes are exoneration of 
innocent people, high cost of 
executions, shortage of lethal 
injection drugs and its inef- 
fectiveness in deterring crime, 
says the report. 

Legal Analyst says this shift 
in the Democratic platform 
was influenced by Hillary 
Clinton’s former rival, Bernie 
Sanders. 

“I would rather have our 
country stand side-by-side 


with European democracies 
rather than with countries like 
China, Iran, Saudi Arabia and 
others who maintain the death 
penalty,” Sanders said. 

Prof. Laurie Levensen of 
Loyola Law School agrees 
with Sanders. 

“I think (the platform’s call 
to abolish the death penalty) 
probably is Bernie’s influ- 
ence, and I don’t think it’s a 
bad thing,” Levenson said. 
“I think the death penalty is 
a discussion that has to be 
had and is being discussed in 
states.” 

Clinton’s stand on the death 
penalty diverges from that of 
her rival Republican nominee, 
Donald Trump. 

Levensen says Clinton has 
been able to create a distinc- 
tion between herself and 
Trump, who is “much more of 
a hardliner,” Levensen said. 

However, Levensen points 
out, “While capital punish- 
ment appears unlikely to be a 
wedge issue in the election, a 
new domestic terrorist attack 
could push it back on the na- 
tional agenda.” 


California’s Death Row 
Population Tops All 
Of Western Hemisphere 


California is “home to the 
largest Death Row population 
in the Western Hemisphere,” 
according to a recent PolitiFact 
press release. 

According to public data, 
California’s Death Row has 
nearly 750 individuals con- 
demned to die. That’s nearly 
twice as many as the next clos- 
est state, Florida at 388. UC 
Berkeley law professor Frank 
Zimring says it ranks behind 
only a handful of countries, in- 
cluding China and Iran. 

Many experts claim the 
state’s condemned population 
is primarily the product of a 
court system that fails to pro- 
vide prisoners with enough 
legal help. Accordingly, death 
penalty appeals are backlog- 
ging the courts; the Death 
Penalty Information Center 
(DPIC) declares that execu- 
tions have been on hold in Cal- 
ifornia since 2006 following 
a legal challenge to the state’s 
three-chemical lethal injection 
method. 

Come this November, Cali- 
fornians will decide either to 


abolish or possibly speed up 
the death penalty. Proposition 
62 would eliminate capital 
punishment, replacing it with 
life imprisonment without the 
possibility of parole as the 
state’s maximum punishment 
for those found guilty of mur- 
der. Proposition 66 would keep 
the death penalty but proposes 
a faster appeals process. 

“Most of the Western Hemi- 
sphere has abolished the death 
penalty. Apart from the United 
States, the retentionist coun- 
tries are Cuba, Guatemala and 
Guyana and a couple of coun- 
tries in the Caribbean. None 
of them have Death Rows that 
are remotely the size of Cali- 
fornia’s or even Florida’s,” said 
Robert Dunham, director of 
the DPIC. 

California has executed only 
13 people since it reinstated 
the death penalty in 1978. The 
last execution was in 2006. 
Coincidently, it’s the third 
leading reason of death on the 
row behind natural causes and 
suicide. 

-Charles David Henry 
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Hunger Strike Aims to Improve Conditions In Re-entry Homes 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A former guard who worked 
at an Ocean View re-entry fa- 
cility (one of two San Diego 
halfway homes operated by 
Corrections Corporation of 
America), is leading a hunger 
strike to protest the deplorable 
conditions in those homes, re- 
ported Madison Pauly in Moth- 
er Jones magazine. 

Both halfway houses were 
purchased for $36 million in 
2013 by CCA and kept under 
their original title and reputable 
name, “Correction Alterna- 
tives,” said Pauly. 


A former guard of the fa- 
cility, Mark Bartlett, said the 
change has degraded the con- 
ditions of the homes. “The 
transition was ridiculous,” said 
Bartlett. “Whether it’s with 
cutting staff on payroll, cutting 
food, the lack of nutrition, cut- 
ting programming.” 

Bartlett and a group of activ- 
ists, along with some inmates, 
are calling for San Diego Coun- 
ty and state and federal govern- 
ment end contracts with CCA. 
Bartlett is refusing to eat until 
those demands are met, report- 
ed Pauly. 

After Bartlett began making 
complaints to CCA of forged 


documents, of searches and fal- 
sifying hours on time cards the 
situation became so complicat- 
ed, Bartlett took a stress leave 
due to his PTSD being elevated, 
wrote Pauly. 

Because Bartlett was without 
documentation to support his 
claim, he is demanding audit- 
ing records from the federal 
Bureau of Prisons’ Ocean View 
facility, any complaints filed 
against the facility with the San 
Diego police and fire depart- 
ments and any emergency calls. 
He also demanded official re- 
cords of staffing levels, use of 
narcotics, sanitation and medi- 
cal records to substantiate his 


complaint. 

San Diego facilities are “ap- 
propriately staffed,” and their 
staffing patterns are approved 
by public agencies, says Jona- 
than Burns, CCA’s spokesper- 
son. 

Catherine Mendonca, an ac- 
tivist who is protesting with 
Bartlett for failure of CCA to 
fulfill its obligations to help 
inmates re-enter into society, 
said, “If they’re getting proper 
nutrition, if they’re getting op- 
portunities to actually get a 
job — all of these are actually 
questionable. Is this actual re- 
habilitation? Or is this some- 
thing to profit off the backs of 


those incarcerated?” 

CCA, the second-largest pri- 
vate prison operating in the 
country, leases Ocean View to 
local, state and federal jails to 
house inmates. CCA is also the 
owner of the Boston Avenue 
federal re-entry facility and the 
Otay Mesa Detention Facility 
in San Diego, a 1,500-bed im- 
migration detention center. 

CCA owns and operates 25 
halfway houses where inmates 
are typically housed who are 
nearing the end of their term. 
Some are allowed to go outside 
of the facility to work, and oth- 
ers are enrolled in employment 
and vocational training. 


White House 


Continued from Page 1 

Correctional Industries Pro- 
grams Code.7370, which is 
part of CALPIA’s Career Tech- 
nical Education Program, be- 
longs to a portfolio of 13 CAL- 
PIA specialized programs that 
have a cumulative recidivism 
rate of under 7.13%. 

Jarrett said the White House 
is interested in exploring pro- 
grams that use best practices 
and funding what works in 
rehabilitation. She suggested, 
however, that teaching high- 
skill trades, like computer 
coding, in high schools would 
be a better allocation of re- 
sources. 

“If you just looked at it from 
an economic standpoint, this 
makes more sense than spend- 
ing $80 billion a year on pris- 
ons and jails,” Jarrett said. “We 
have 5 percent of the world’s 
population and 25 percent of 
the prison population. People 
need to see the real impact that 
this is having on our lives.” 

“President Obama has made 
criminal justice reform a top 


priority,” she added. 

President Obama has issued 
more pardons than the last 
three presidents combined and 
reviews every one of them. 
And the public sentiment has 
been “overwhelmingly posi- 
tive,” Jarrett said. 

Jarrett told the coding stu- 
dents about a letter President 
Obama received from a fed- 
eral judge who said how trou- 
bled he became after giving a 
man a life sentence because of 
mandatory minimum sentenc- 
ing. The judge wrote that he 


was haunted every night by 
the decision. The judge went 
on to say that, after the par- 
dons started, he kept looking 
for the man’s name on the list 
of pardons. It was only after 
he read that the man was par- 
doned that he was able to get a 
good night’s sleep. 

“I think it’s because we’re 
able to tell these stories and 
make them human,” Jarrett 
said, referring to the reason for 
the pardons. She added, “The 
best objective is to change the 
way we sentence people to 


these unjust sentences.” 

A coding student asked Jar- 
rett about the White House’s 
position on whether employers 
should ask about felony con- 
victions on job applications. 
She said President Obama 
strongly supports a federal law 
banning the practice, called 
Ban-the-Box. 

“We asked employers to take 
a pledge to not ask,” Jarrett 
said. “More than 120 compa- 
nies broadly across the coun- 
try, from Coca-Cola to Uber, 
have taken the pledge. One 
major company de-stigmatized 
the practice by saying “we 
welcome returning citizens.” 

Another student asked what 
advice she has for those who 
have served long sentences. 

She said it’s crucial that peo- 
ple have an awareness of how 
the world has changed while 
they were in prison. “Going 
through the process by your- 
self is hard. I would encourage 
you to connect with the people 
who have been where you are. 
Don’t try to do it by yourself.” 

Jarrett said President Obama 
wants to work on strategies 
that stop people from getting 
into the criminal justice sys- 


tem in the first place. 

“In the courtroom, he’s fo- 
cused on what we can do to 
reduce mandatory minimum 
sentencing. And in the cell 
blocks, what we can do to give 
people the tools they need to 
be successful when they are 
returned to the community 
and give them the motivation 
to learn these kinds of skills.” 

“The more the private sec- 
tor is able to see these kinds of 
programs, and understand that 
investing in the kind of things 
that meets their needs, the 
more they are willing to hire.” 

Finally, a student asked Jar- 
rett about President Obama’s 
future plans. 

“It’s too soon to find out 
what he’ll do after he’s out of 
office,” Jarrett said. “However, 
he’s redefining what it means 
to be a lame-duck president. 
People make mistakes, espe- 
cially young people, and they 
deserve a second chance. He’s 
going to speak out on issues 
that he cares a lot about. He’ll 
be the first to tell you that he’s 
made a lot of mistakes when he 
was young, but he grew up in 
a very forgiving environment, 
Hawaii.” 
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White House Adviser Valerie Jarrett and Aly Tamboura 


Aly Tamboura 


Continued from Page 1 

“Principal (Ted) Roberts 
came to the print shop one af- 
ternoon and pulled me aside,” 
said Tamboura. “He asked me 
if I would like to start a prison 
newspaper. I explained that I 
had no idea how to run a news- 
paper, but I would think about 
it.” 

Tamboura said later Warden 
Robert Ayers Jr. visited the print 
shop and pitched his idea of 
starting a newspaper to the shop 
supervisor, John Wilkerson. 

“I was terrified,” said Tam- 
boura. “The warden never said 
anything to me personally, but 
Ted and John pushed hard for 
me to be a part of the project.” 

Tamboura said at the time he 
believed the idea to be “a fool’s 
errand,” believing any inmate 
who would agree to run a news- 
paper in prison would be labeled 
a snitch at best, or worse vic- 
timized by other inmates. He is 
one of the original inmates who 
helped to resurrect San Quentin 
News. 

“The men (inmates) had no 
clue about how to turn the ma- 
chines on, let alone use the soft- 
ware to type, edit, and publish 


text in a newspaper,” Tamboura 
said. “Basically, if there was go- 
ing to be a newspaper, I would 
have to do all of the computer 
work and the printing prep 
work.” 

Tamboura said he started by 
calling a friend who worked at 
Adobe to get a list of profession- 
al publishing software. He then 
wrote requests for quotations 
and filled out forms to purchase 
Adobe Creative Suites software 
and other tools, such as 10 por- 
table Neo word processors, ink, 
paper, and other printing sup- 
plies. 

“It was a tremendous amount 
of work and John left it all to 
me,” Tamboura said. “The hard- 
est part was earning trust with 
the administration and the in- 
mate population. 

“In the beginning we got hell 
from inmates and staff,” Tam- 
boura said. “Inmates felt the 
News was a mouthpiece for the 
administration and some guards 
thought it was an inmate rag. 
That changed because of the 
writing and the relevance of the 
articles. 

“One of the things that got 
some guards involved was 
Suduko. When they finished 
with the puzzle, they started 
reading,” Tamboura said. 

He noted Warden Ayers as- 


sembled the team of retired 
journalists from the commu- 
nity: John Eagan, Joan Lisetor, 
Steve McNamara, and Steve 
Cook. They guided the inmates 
in operating the newspaper. He 
said Eagan and the other ad- 
visers and Ayers were the only 
ones who believed the newspa- 
per would work. 

“We had meetings twice a 
month where it was becoming 
apparent that none of the pris- 
oners who were writing articles 
understood how to write in jour- 
nalistic style,” said Tamboura. 
“I come from a technical back- 
ground. Learning to write as a 
journalist from behind prison 
walls is challenging, to say the 
least.” 

Tamboura said he and then- 
Editor-in- Chief Kenny Brydon 
approached the director of the 
Prison University Project, Jody 
Lewen, and asked for help. He 
said she brought in Nigel Hatton 
from the Stanford University 
to teach a semester-long class 
on journalism. In subsequent 
years, Eagan taught weekly 
writing classes in the San Quen- 
tin Journalism Guild. 

Over the years, Tamboura 
served the News as writer, lay- 
out designer and distributor. He 
also trained many of the men 
who have come and gone, in- 


cluding current Editor-in-Chief 
Richard “Bonaru” Richardson, 
who started as a student in the 
print shop as an offset printing 
press operator. 

“We didn’t really like each 
other at first, but after a while 
we became good friends. In 
fact, all of us became friends,” 
Tamboura said. 

“Becoming a friend to Aly 
(Tamboura) has benefited me 
greatly in life,” Richardson said. 
“I’ve learned extensive life and 
job skills from him that have 
been very valuable toward my 
growth as a person.” 

“I wouldn’t be forthcoming if 
I didn’t tell about all of the argu- 
ing that went on,” said Tambou- 
ra, reflecting on how everyone 
had ideas on what direction the 
newspaper should go, discuss- 
ing those opinions into intense 
disagreements. 

“When I first met Aly (Tam- 
boura), I thought he was too 
smart,” said Arnulfo Garcia, 
executive editor of the News. “I 
didn’t think I was going to be 
able to establish a good conver- 
sation with him. But over time, 
working with him in the print 
shop, I found that his knowledge 
was useful, not only to me but to 
other men around him.” 

For the last two years, Tam- 
boura has been a student in 


the Code.7370 program where 
prisoners learn computer cod- 
ing. He used what he learned to 
single-handedly build the cur- 
rent San Quentin News website 
from scratch. 

“I learned what it means to 
have integrity,” said Tamboura. 
“It’s something John Eagan al- 
ways pushed: ‘Write what you 
know and write the truth.’ ” 

Tamboura said he is grate- 
ful and owes many of his ac- 
complishments to the vision 
that Warden Ayers had for San 
Quentin. “He ran this prison 
more like a college campus and 
rehabilitation center. I really 
hope the current administration 
can look to things Ayers did 
to keep it going as a model for 
what prison should be.” 

He said he plans to take what 
he has learned and apply it to 
life. “Immediately upon my 
release, I’m going to work in 
San Francisco as an intern for 
The Last Mile.” In January he 
will start school at a coding 
academy to strengthen what 
he has learned in prison. “If I 
complete these milestones, I 
have possible employment at a 
tech company.” 

Tamboura is starting a new 
chapter in life. He came to pris- 
on; he achieved and returned to 
society, debt paid. 
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Keeping SQ Inmates Connected to Their Families 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

There’s an old maxim that be- 
hind every strong man stands a 
strong woman. The women of 
the San Quentin Inmate Fam- 
ily Council (IFC) are standing 
not behind but in the vanguard, 
keeping many men at San Quen- 
tin connected to their families. 

IFC supports connections 
“between inmates and their 
families through improved 
communications, shared infor- 
mation, issue identification and 
problem resolution,” according 
to its mission. 

The IFC meets quarterly with 
San Quentin’s Warden Ron Da- 
vis to discuss how to solve dif- 
ferences between correctional 
staff and incarcerated peoples’ 
visitors. 

“The biggest challenges are 
that we are continually go- 
ing over what’s already been 
established with the visiting 
room staff,” said Arieta Daoust, 
Chairperson of IFC. “One prob- 
lem we thought we solved is the 
delay in starting visiting at ex- 
actly 0730.” 

Daoust said when the visi- 


tor processing line gets long, 
a third computer is supposed 
to open up. But, that doesn’t 
always happen. She said when 
new staff are transferred into 
the visiting room they do not 
open the third computer which 
prolongs delays. They have to 
wait until the next warden’s 
meeting to bring up the new- old 
problem. 

Sam Johnson, the chairman 
of the Men’s Advisory Council 
at San Quentin, said one of the 
main sources of inconsistent 
visiting room practices is the 
number of new officers con- 
tinually assigned to the visiting 
room. 

“When new staff arrives, 
they implement inappropri- 
ate policies because they don’t 
understand what the rules are,” 
Johnson said, talking about the 
recurrent challenges in the vis- 
iting room. 

Another challenge is the 
delays in processing visitors, 
which causes frustration for in- 
carcerated men and their fami- 
lies. 

“My family waits an hour to 
get in,” said Borey “Peejay” 
Ai. His family has been visit- 


ing him at San Quentin for six 
years. “Then they wait another 
hour or two to get me into the 
visiting room.” 

“It’s hell of discouraging,” 
Ai continued. “My sister hates 
coming up here. I don’t even 
want a visit sometimes because 
of what my mom and sister have 
to go through.” 

Ai said he planned to have his 
family contact the IFC about 
future frustrations. 

While the 2015 San Quentin 
Inmate Family Council min- 
utes acknowledged that the 
officers working in the often 
short-staffed visiting room do 
their best individually to get 
processing done in a timely 
manner, the minutes also reflect 
solutions exist to minimize de- 
lays in visitor processing. This 
includes developing and imple- 
menting procedures when the 
X-ray machines break down, 
using all computers for visitor 
check-ins and additional train- 
ing for visiting room staff. 

Inconsistent policy imple- 
mentation concerning attire is 
another source of frustration 
for incarcerated men and their 
families. 


“It’s the discretion of the 
person processing the visitors. 
If they feel that clothes are in- 
appropriate, even if the person 
has worn it 20 times before,” 
Daoust said. “It’s hard to set a 
consistent standard when each 
person has a different standard. 
If it’s OK this week, why is it 
not the next week? The clothes 
we wear are a lot more con- 
servative than the free staffers 
who work at the prison.” 

Vernon Britten, whose fam- 
ily visits him twice a month, 
told a similar story. He said the 
female members of his family 
often feel discouraged by what 
is permitted regarding dress 
policies. 

“It makes it more difficult 
for my family to feel comfort- 
able,” Britten said. “My mom is 
77 years old, and one sergeant 
tells her that her pants are too 
tight. Come on, man, she’s 77 
years old.” 

Studies have found a correla- 
tion between improved family 
relationships and public safety. 

There is a positive relation- 
ship between regular family 
visits and phone calls and re- 
duced recidivism and re-entry 


success, according to a 2015 re- 
port by the Ella Baker Center for 
Human Rights. Some advocates 
of prison reform believe that an 
increase in successful re-entry 
will translate into three public 
benefits: more dollars in the 
economy from formerly incar- 
cerated people joining the work 
force, fewer tax dollars spent on 
incarceration, and fewer cases 
of re -victimization. 

Another study, by the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation, examined 
the effects of parental incar- 
ceration on more than 5 million 
U.S. children. It found that hav- 
ing an incarcerated parent is as 
traumatic as domestic violence 
and divorce, but “families who 
were able to stay in regular con- 
tact were also more likely to 
report that family relationships 
became stronger.” 

The San Quentin IFC contin- 
ues to meet with Warden Da- 
vis to identify solutions to the 
problems incarcerated men and 
their families face. 

The public can contact IFC 
by email: sqifc2016@gmail. 
com 

-Juan Haines 
contributed to this story 


Sanchez Blasts Obama for Harris Endorsement 


By Miguel Sifuentes 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Orange County Congress- 
woman Loretta Sanchez blasted 
President Obama for endorsing 
her rival in California’s U.S. 
Senate race. She accused him 
of being part of the “entrenched 
political establishment” that has 
failed California voters. 


President Obama and Vice 
President Joe Biden in late July 
announced they are endorsing 
state Attorney General Kamala 
Harris in California’s historic 
Democrat-vs.-Democrat U.S. 
Senate race. 

Harris is a longtime ally of the 
president. He praised Harris as 
a “lifelong courtroom prosecu- 
tor” who would be “...a fearless 


fighter for the people of Califor- 
nia — all the people of Califor- 
nia — every single day.” 

For Sanchez, the other Demo- 
cratic candidate, the endorse- 
ments are a clear rejection and 
an added political obstacle. San- 
chez has served in Congress for 
two decades. 

In a statement from her cam- 
paign, she called Harris’ record 


CIW Puppy Program Inspires 
Hope and Love for Female Inmates 


By Danielle Barcheers 

At first glance many people 
are taken aback by the sight 
of inmates walking the prison 
yard at California Institution 
for Women (CIW) with a dog at 
their side. “What is going on?” 
they may wonder. Maybe you 
have wondered as well? 

If you are willing to give a 
few minutes of your time, I 
will tell you a story about Sister 
Pauline’s dream; a story of 
inspiration, hope and love. 

The Prison Puppy Program 
was conceived out of a dream 
of a tenacious woman named 
Sister Pauline Quinn. Already 
a trail-blazer for many other 
prison training programs, Sister 
Pauline made a call to John 
Dovey, then warden of CIW, 
and then to Carol Roquemore, 
the CEO of Canine Support 
Teams, (CST) Inc. in 2002. 
Sister Pauline’s persistence and 
her belief in the rehabilitative 
benefits for the inmates, and the 
assistance they could provide to 
the community was contagious! 
Along with Sister Pauline, John 
Dovey and Carol Roquemore 
also embraced the opportunity 
to foster the good that could 
come out of such a program, 
and the Prison Puppy Program 
was born. 

In September 2002, CIW be- 



Courtesy of CIW Inside View 


Krinnie and Theo 

came the first prison in the state 
of California to have a Service 
Dog Training Program. Fast 
forward 14 years and the inmate 
trainers continue to play a vital 
role in the training of service 
dogs for the disabled communi- 
ty. Approximately 85% of CST 
graduating dogs are trained at 
CIW. 

While this is clearly a won- 
derful opportunity for CST, 
the rewards are very far reach- 
ing. To start, the inmates have 
become very talented trainers, 
which is a marketable skill, and 
they are building a resume of 
accomplishments while incar- 
cerated. They have also learned 
valuable life skills. The reha- 
bilitative nature of this program 
teaches team work, compassion, 
unconditional love, self-control, 
responsibility, boundary set- 
ting and giving of themselves to 
complete strangers. 



Courtesy of CIW Inside View 


Kelly and Garth 

These incredible dogs do so 
much for their people once they 
are placed. They can open and 
close doors or drawers, they 
pull manual wheelchairs, turn 
on and off light switches, re- 
trieve dropped or out of reach 
objects and assist with removal 
of clothing and shoes. These 
are just a few of the remarkable 
ways they assist their disabled 
person. 

These dogs serve as “ice- 
breakers” for disabled individu- 
als and provide a independence 
and unconditional love. The 
dogs are provided a forever 
home, unconditional love, com- 
panionship, appreciation, affec- 
tion and purpose in life. The 
dogs become one half of a team 
and the very center of some- 
one’s world. 

As far as dreams go, if you 
ask me, this sounds like a dream 
come true! 



Courtesy ofwww.wikipedia.org 

Loretta Sanchez 


as attorney general “trou- 
bling.” She unleashed an 
array of her most pointed 
criticisms to date, but they 
may garner less attention 
in the current endorsement 
shuffle. 

Sanchez said she was 
“disappointed” that Obama 
picked sides in a race be- 
tween Democrats. He 
should instead be focused 
on defeating Republican 
presidential nominee Don- 
ald Trump, she added. 

“California’s Senate seat 
does not belong to the po- 
litical establishment. It 
belongs to the People of 
California, and I believe 
California voters will make 
their own independent 
choice.” 

Harris has received a string 
of major endorsements recently. 
She’s the candidate of choice for 
the Democratic Party’s power 
elite and for the left’s most influ- 
ential interest groups. 

Harris was already endorsed 
by Gov. Jerry Brown, the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Party, and 
Sen. Elizabeth Warren (D- 
Mass.). 

Sanchez supporters expressed 
dismay that the administration 
would choose sides in this intra- 
party contest. 

“(W)e have two strong, quali- 
fied women of color, and it is un- 
fortunate that instead of letting 
the voters decide, the Demo- 
cratic Party along with President 
Obama are picking sides,” said 
Martin Diego Garcia, direc- 
tor of the Campaign for Latino 
Victory Fund, a political action 
committee that supports Latino 
candidates. 

Sanchez finished a distant sec- 
ond in the June primary with 19 
percent of the vote, with Harris 
getting 40 percent. Harris eas- 
ily won in a large field of can- 
didates. 

Harris also has more than a 
3-to-l advantage over Sanchez 


in fundraising. The attorney 
general also held a 15 -point lead 
over Sanchez in the latest Field 
poll. 

The two Democrats will 
square off in the November 
election. This will be the high- 
est-profile contest between two 
members of the same party since 
California adopted a top-two 
primary system. 

Harris’ connection to Obama 
goes back more than a decade to 
when she was the San Francis- 
co district attorney. She raised 
money for Obama when he ran 
for the U.S. Senate in Illinois 
and later served as the Califor- 
nia co-chair for his 2008 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Due to that political alle- 
giance, it would have been more 
surprising if Obama hadn’t en- 
dorsed Harris, said John Hanna 
of Southwest Regional Council 
of Carpenters, which supports 
Sanchez. 

The Orange County con- 
gresswoman supported Hillary 
Clinton in her 2008 presiden- 
tial campaign against Obama 
for the Democratic nomination, 
and that could also be a factor, 
Hanna said. 
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League of Women Voters Back Expanded Voting Rights 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Voting is a right enshrined 
in the Constitution. Recent 
court decisions against laws 
restricting voting rights and a 
bill currently before the Cali- 
fornia legislature address a 
threat against those rights. 

California’s electorate in 
1974 voted to end the denial 
of the right to vote for felons 
with lesser convictions, on the 
grounds that only people with 
serious offenses should not 


By David Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

California Assemblywoman 
Shirley Weber proposed a bill 
that would give convicted fel- 
ons voting rights while serving 
jail time, according to a Los An- 
geles Times editorial. 

Weber introduced Assembly 
Bill (AB) 2466, which would 
allow convicted felons who are 
sentenced to the county jails to 
vote. 

Supporters of the bill gen- 
erally say that in the United 
States, Blacks have been target- 


have the right to vote, reports 
Helen Hutchison, president of 
the League of Women Voters 
of California, in a special ar- 
ticle for the Mercury News. 

The League of Women vot- 
ers are proponents of this 
new bill, and Hutchison ex- 
plains why they presented 
the amendment: “we knew 
that people who vote and par- 
ticipate in community life are 
more invested in turning their 
lives around and being pro- 
ductive citizens. 

“A policy of lifelong disen- 


ed for criminal prosecution as 
a “tool for racial suppression” 
and disenfranchisement. Since 
people who commit crimes do 
not think about losing their vot- 
ing rights beforehand, disen- 
franchisement does not deter 
crime or improve public safety, 
the Times wrote. 

The thinking behind disen- 
franchisement is that a criminal 
who has violated society’s rules 
loses his membership and the 
powers and privileges that go 
with it, according to the Times. 

“By contrast, inmates in 
Maine and Vermont are permit- 


franchisement does nothing to 
keep our neighborhoods safer. 
We also recognized that the 
burden of felony conviction, 
and therefore disenfranchise- 
ment, fell disproportionately 
on people of color.” 

Current law in the State 
of California denies voting 
rights only to those felons 
who have committed serious 
offenses. Some former sec- 
retaries of state in California 
disagreed with this policy and 
attempted to overturn it. 

In 2011 the then secretary of 


ted to vote while locked up, and 
the practice does not appear to 
have had any corrosive effect on 
those societies,” the Times said. 

“In many states, even today, 
felons are disenfranchised per- 
manently, even after they have 
done their time,” the Times re- 
ports. Specifically, many states 
dominated by Republicans are 
concerned with the formerly in- 
carcerated having voting rights, 
since many of them are Black 
and would help Democrats at 
the polls. 

AB 2466 was signed into law 
by Gov. Brown on Sept. 28. 


the State of California ended 
the right to vote for low-level, 
nonviolent felons incarcer- 
ated in county jails or living 
in communities under local 
supervision. 

Three years later, the 
League of Women Voters won 
a decision in court that af- 
firmed those felons’ right to 
vote, resulting in the current 
secretary of state restoring 
the voting rights of more than 
50,000 low-level, nonviolent 
offenders, Hutchison reports. 

The League of Women Vot- 
ers has presented a bill in the 
legislature to solidify that 
court ruling. “We are proud 
co-sponsors of AB 2466 
(Shirley Weber), which will 
ensure a single statewide rule 
on voter eligibility and end 
recurrent litigation over the 
constitutional term ‘impris- 
oned.’ 

“The bill will codify the 
court decision and make it 
clear that those convicted of 
low-level felonies in county 
jails do not lose their consti- 
tutional right to vote,” said 
Hutchison. 

She continued, “We right- 
ly entrust our police with 
great powers to preserve or- 
der and help prosecute those 
who commit crimes. But af- 
ter their job on the streets is 
done, should cops be involved 


in deciding who can — and 
cannot — participate in our 
democracy?” 

The legislation has the sup- 
port of California Attorney 
General, Kamala Harris and 
Secretary of State Alex Pa- 
dilla, local election officials 
and state and national organi- 
zations, says the article. 

These groups recognize 
the damage that unfair and 
unconstitutional laws do, not 
only to minority communi- 
ties, Hutchinson wrote, but 
also to our democracy. This is 
part of a national trend to re- 
store the voting rights of peo- 
ple restricted by a criminal 
justice system contaminated 
by systematic racism. 

The benefits of political 
participation for these voters 
are a reduction in recidivism 
and empowerment of our com- 
munities. Disproportionately 
denying people of color the 
right to vote is a subtle way 
of dismantling people of color 
of those rights, a practice that 
Californians must end, says 
the report. 

Special-interest law en- 
forcement groups oppose the 
bill without justification, and 
they fail to take into account 
that under existing law in the 
state of California, thousands 
of convicted felons are al- 
lowed to vote, says Hutchison. 


Assembly Bill Would Afford 
Voting Rights to Felons in Prison 


Bakery Provides a Second Chance to the Formerly Incarcerated 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Giving second chances to the 
formerly incarcerated pays off 
for Richmond’s Rubicon Bak- 
ery, reports Alix Wall in the 
Jewish News Weekly of North- 
ern California. 

In 2009, the Rubicon was a 
struggling business with a social 
mission to help low-income Bay 
Area residents with job training. 
It had 14 employees - most had 


served time - but it was failing. 

Andrew Stoloff had been in 
the restaurant business in the 
Bay Area for some 20 years. He 
was asked to help prepare the 
Rubicon for sale. 

With an Ivy League MBA 
from Wharton Business School, 
Stoloff recognized the bakery’s 
true potential. It was not just its 
now-famous cinnamon bread, 
frosted cream-filled cupcakes, 
cookies, brownies and blondies 
sold in local Whole Foods, An- 


dronicos and New Leaf, but its 
employees. 

“These were people who had 
made a very conscious decision 
and effort to change their lives, 
but [after] prison or drug treat- 
ment, it was really hard for them 
to find a job,” Stoloff told Wall. 

Instead of preparing the bak- 
ery for sale, Stoloff bought it. 
By getting to know the employ- 
ees, he realized “no one wanted 
to give them a chance. But here 
[at Rubicon] they did, and I 


saw what people did with that 
chance.” 

In just six years, the bakery 
has grown to more than 100 em- 
ployees. 

By offering a living wage, 
benefits, including paid vaca- 
tion and sick leave, Stoloff said 
“our retention rate is consider- 
ably higher than the industry as 
a whole.” 

Responsive to his employees’ 
needs, Stoloff implemented a 
loan program when he learned 


that many of them were using 
local check- cashing companies 
(at very high interest rates). The 
Rubicon’s program charges no 
interest and most employees 
pay back the loan within three 
months. 

“I don’t know what would 
have happened to us if it closed. 
I don’t know who else would 
have hired me. I tell Andrew 
[Stoloff] that he saved my life,” 
said Sheila Young-Eberhart, an 
employee of eight years. 


General Population 


Death Row 

2016 Election Results 


2016 Election Results 

Hillary Clinton: 383 


Hillary Clinton: 66 

Jill Stein: 43 


Donald Trump: 15 

Donald Trump: 38 


Jill Stein: 14 

Gary Johnson: 10 


Gary Johnson: 8 

Bernie Sanders: 9 


Bernie Sanders: 0 

Kamala Harris: 342 


Kamala Harris: 73 

Loretta Sanchez: 113 


Loretta Sanchez: 23 

Proposition 62: Ending Death Penalty 


Proposition 62: Ending Death Penalty 

Yes: 384 


Yes: 60 

No: 52 


No: 43 

Proposition 66: Speedy Death Penalty 


Proposition 66: Speedy Death Penalty 

Yes: 72 


Yes: 31 

No: 277 


No: 64 

Proposition 64: Legalizing Marijuana 


Proposition 64: Legalizing Marijuana 

Yes: 359 


Yes: 82 

No: 73 


No: 15 

Proposition 57: Prison Reform Measure 


Proposition 57: Prison Reform Measure 

Yes: 447 


Yes: 94 

No: 15 


No: 6 


Mock Election 


Continued from Page 1 

“The men have important 
things to say,” Dinolfo said. 
“Even though it doesn’t offi- 
cially count, I think that these 
men should be able to have ex- 
pression, just as much as some- 
one who can vote.” Drummond 
added that participation in civic 
affairs is a big step toward ac- 
cepting the responsibility of citi- 
zenship. “The prisoners have to 
start some place, and voting is 
an excellent place to begin, even 
if the results don’t count.” 

Arnulfo T. Garcia, executive 
editor of San Quentin News , 
added, “When the idea first came 
up about creating a mock elec- 
tion for the men at San Quentin, 
it struck me how I never myself 
had the opportunity to vote un- 
til I was on the run in Mexico, 
when I went to the polls and vot- 
ed for the president of Mexico 
(Vicente Fox). That gave me a 
sense of freedom and power that 
I know the men felt, walking up 
to the booth to cast their ballots.” 

The ballot selections for Presi- 


dent included Hillary Clinton, 
Gary Johnson, Jill Stein and 
Donald Trump. Bernie Sanders 
received the most write-in votes 
with nine. 

Kamala Harris held a big lead 
over fellow Democrat Loretta 
Sanchez for California’s U.S. 
Senate seat. 

Four propositions were on the 
ballot: Proposition 57, Gov. Jer- 
ry Brown’s prison reform mea- 
sure; Proposition 62 to end the 
death penalty, Proposition 64 to 


legalize marijuana, and Proposi- 
tion 66 to speed up the execution 
process. 

Sixty-seven percent of con- 
demned inmates voted “no” on 
Proposition 66, not wanting to 
speed up the execution process, 
while almost 80 percent of the 
general population inmates op- 
posed speedier executions. 

“I was surprised by the turn- 
out,” said San Quentin News 
staffer Rahsaan Thomas. “A lot 
of people were engaged. Some 


people said this was the first 
time they voted in their lives. It 
was more than a mock election 
to them. 

“One guy told others that this 
was a chance to be a part of the 
solution, and he brought people 
to vote by shaming them.” 

On the election days, San 
Quentin News staffer Emile De- 
Weaver walked around the Low- 
er Yard, showing inmates where 
to vote. 

DeWeaver acknowledged that 


many of the people who came 
to the ballot station were unin- 
formed and voted the way their 
friends did; nonetheless, he said, 
many were curious and used the 
opportunity to be heard. 

Dinolfo added, “I think it 
was both very enlightening and 
sad because we talked to some 
people who never voted before. 
Then, there were the people who 
were excited about it and wanted 
to know more about the bal- 
lot initiatives. Several of them 
wanted to talk to us about every- 
thing on the ballot and wanted to 
know our opinion about them.” 

Ballot counters were Dinolfo 
and inmates Phil Phillips and 
Davontae Pariani. 

“Some people marked the 
wrong place due to the layout 
of the ballot, so those ballots 
weren’t counted,” Pariani said. 
“The vote was counted only if 
the ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ box was clear- 
ly marked with a check, ‘X’, or 
circled. Surprisingly, there were 
a couple of ballots completely 
blank.” 

Pariani said there were several 
write-in votes for single candi- 
dates. Michelle Obama had two 
write-in votes. 

-Juan Haines 
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Farewell to Cherished Kid CAT Volunteer Hera Chan 


Kid CAT Speaks! 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

More than 50 San Quentin 
inmates gathered in a rustic 
trailer to honor and bid farewell 
to a cherished volunteer, Hera 
Chan. 

“There are no words to de- 
scribe the impact that she has 
had in our Kid CAT curricu- 
lum,” said Cleo Cloman, lead 
Kid CAT facilitator. “Hera al- 
ways shows up with a smile, 
and you will receive nothing 
less than genuine empathy and 
compassion from her.” 

Chan’s reaction: “The dif- 
ference between me and the 
men who are serving time in 
San Quentin is that I didn’t get 
caught for the stupid things I 
did in my past. No one suspects 
an innocent young Chinese girl 
to do the things I did.” 

The July 31 gathering was 
prompted by Chan’s decision to 
move to Canada with her fam- 
ily. 

Self-described as a shy per- 
son who dislikes public speak- 
ing, Hera brings a reassuring 


presence of acceptance, hon- 
esty, and compassion to both 
inmates and volunteers. 

Kid CAT graduate Curtis 
“Wall Street” Carroll com- 
mented, “I didn’t like the pro- 
gram in the beginning, but Hera 
was so genuine and real, that 
she broke down the barriers that 
I had. She encouraged me to be 
real and talk about feelings and 
emotions that I didn’t want to 
talk about, all because she gave 
me the space that I needed.” 

Hera commented, “It makes 
me feel really good to hear that 
I am seen as being authentic and 
real.” 

Beyond reaching through 
emotional barriers, Hera en- 
riched the lives of men through 
sharing cultural history of be- 
ing a minority woman growing 
up in a society with which she 
didn’t identify. 

“Growing up being an im- 
migrant in Vancouver was dif- 


ficult. I was bombarded by so 
many different models to live 
by, and it messed me up,” said 
Hera. “My parents didn’t teach 
me who to become, so I went 
through a rebellious stage at a 
young age.” 

The power of Hera’s own sto- 
ry is exemplified by the words 
of Somsak Uppasay, a graduate 
of the curriculum. 

“I graduated out of Kid CAT 
almost a year ago, and when I 
heard that she was leaving, I 
needed to tell her how she has 
changed my whole perspective 
of women in our Asian culture.” 

“When she taught about how 
the Asian culture didn’t respect 
women; she woke me up. At the 
time, I didn’t have the courage 
to tell her I was sorry on behalf 
of Asian men, because I was 
guilty of it as well. 

“Today, I just had to tell her 
how she impacted me with her 
story. After the class she taught, 


Anti-Recidivism Coalition Urges 
Voters to Support Prop. 57 


Californians supporting re- 
habilitation and prison reform 
are being urged to register to 
vote in the November election 
and to support the Proposition 
57 juvenile justice reform bal- 
lot measure. 

That’s the message in a letter 
from Scott Budnick, founder of 
the Anti-Recidivism Coalition. 
He urges those affected by in- 
carceration to get registered to 
vote on Nov. 8 for Proposition 
57, also known as Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s proposed criminal 
justice reform. 

“As you know from your 
own experiences, mass incar- 
ceration has not just impacted 
those who sit in prison cells. 
You have also been impacted! 
Mothers, fathers... (significant 
others) are also affected. ..We’re 
here to let you know that you 
are not alone, and you are not 
powerless!” said Budnick. 

As a rallying cry to remind 
its supporters of the signifi- 
cance and power of coming 
together under the banner of 
creating policy change, Bud- 


nick stated, “Due to your in- 
credible work and the work of 
other community members, we 
gathered over 1 million signa- 
tures. ...which would give Cali- 
fornians the option to vote for 
the initiative (now known as 
Proposition 57) on the Nov. 8 
ballot.” 

Proposition 57 calls for: 

1. Taking away the power 
of district attorneys to direct- 
file youth into the adult system 
and giving that power back to 
judges; 

2. Allowing those with non- 
violent crimes to be eligible 
for parole consideration before 
having to serve enhancements; 

3. Allowing CDCR to set 
rehabilitation credits. In its 
regulations, CDCR could take 
credits down to 70 percent, 65 
percent, 60 percent or better. 
ARC is pushing for 50 percent 
(day for day) good-time credits 
for everyone. 

According to Budnick, “We 
are in the last and most impor- 
tant stage of the campaign in 
order to pass Proposition 57... 


It is extremely important that 
you do the following: 

1. Register to vote; 

2. Stay connected to ARC to 
find out updates on the Propo- 
sition 57 campaign; 

3. Vote on Nov. 8.” 

Budnick encourages people 

to register to vote online at 
www.arc-ca.org/prop-57. The 
deadline to register to vote is 
Oct. 24. Those who register by 
mail must make sure the post- 
mark is on or before that date. 

“You may think that you 
have no voice or power to 
change this system. That is 
false! You have a strong voice, 
and your loved ones have voice 
and power through you! Speak 
up and speak out for your loved 
ones and yourself by register- 
ing to vote! Join with ARC, and 
vote in support of Proposition 
57 on Nov. 8,” Budnick says. 

For more information, go 
to www.arc-ca.org/prop-57 or 
contact Bikila Ochoa at BO- 
choa@antirecidivism.org or 
call (213) 955-5885. 

-John Lam 


f > 

Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing workshops. The Beat Within con- 
ducts writing workshops in juvenile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT 
Speaks will publish one topic each month. Your writing should reflect a positive message 
that may help the youth make a better decision in life. Your stories will be read by the youth 
in detention centers. If published, you will receive a free copy of the publication. Your story 
can make a difference. Tell The Beat Within you read about them in Kid CAT Speaks! 

Words from the wise, quote of the month - Recently, NFL quarterback, Colin Kaepernick 
took a stand to stay on the bench (and most recently took a knee) while the national 
anthem was performed. His reason, “Ultimately it’s to bring awareness and make people 
realize what’s really going on in this country.” “There are a lot of things that are going on 
that are unjust, people aren’t being held accountable for, that’s something that needs to 
change. ..this country stand for liberty, freedom, justice for all. And it’s not happening for 
all right now.” With that said, what are your thoughts on Kaepernick’s decision? Or, tell us, 
have you ever taken a stand? Have you ever protested? For what? 

The Beat Within 
RO. Box 34310 
San Francisco, CA 94134 
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Hera Chan 


I called my mom and two 
younger sisters to apologize,” 
Uppasay added. 

Hera’s journey to becoming 
a volunteer in San Quentin was 
paved by a wakeup call — af- 
ter graduating from college she 
was told she had a tumor. 

“I had to get surgery imme- 
diately; luckily it was benign,” 
said Hera. “That’s when I de- 
cided that I needed to take time 
to get to know myself.” 

After taking a year off to 
teach English in France, Hera 
returned with renewed spirit 
and a new direction. 

“Once I came back, and did 
some soul-searching, I knew I 
wanted to do something about 
the criminal justice system; I 
wanted to get involved in some 
way. 

“I decided to obtain a mas- 
ter’s degree, and found CHS 
(California Institute of Integral 
Studies) in San Francisco that 
offered a master’s degree in So- 
matic counseling. 

“While I was taking a class 
there, my teacher, Dr. Monique 
La Sarre, talked about the work 


she did at San Quentin and I ap- 
proached her about my interest, 
and she offered me an oppor- 
tunity to get involved with Kid 
CAT. 

“It’s now been three years 
since I first came in here, and I 
feel so lucky to be given this op- 
portunity,” said Hera. 

“One of the most important 
things I’ve learned from the 
people in San Quentin is that, if 
these men in these conditions, 
who are being told they are bad, 
not worthy of being in society 
or loved, if they can have hope, 
there is absolutely no reason I 
can’t have hope in my life,” said 
Hera. 

“When I started volunteering 
here, I began praying, which I 
had never done before,” said 
Hera. “Life has so much hope 
and I want people to know that.” 

“Working in San Quentin 
has inspired me to work in the 
San Francisco County Jail,” 
said Hera. “Through the county 
jail, I learned the importance 
of keeping families connected. 
The worst thing incarceration 
does is ... it separates families, 
and it’s through that separation 
that a lot of pain is created.” 

“Through this work, I hope 
to break the intergenerational 
cycle of incarceration, especial- 
ly for children of incarcerated 
people.” 

She hopes to continue the 
work she has started here in the 
criminal justice system. 

“I was talking to someone the 
other day, a friend said, ‘Your 
life seems to revolve around 
working in San Quentin, or 
the county jail, or incarcerated 
mothers, fathers and children; it 
must be depressing.’ ” 

“I said, ‘Well, I guess, it can 
be depressing, but it was in the 
prisons and jails, with who I 
met, that I learned how to love, 
how to have hope.’ ” 


Dear Kid CAT 


Thank you for the work that you are doing to share your 
stories and inspire change and hope for youth. As a pub- 
lic school educator working with teens I am heartened to 
read the San Quentin News and note the myriad ways 
inmates are using the power of voice and story to reach 
out to both incarcerated youth as well as teens on the 
outside who are struggling to find their voice and make a 
positive choices 

In a group session with the inmates and other youth, 
one of my boys mentioned how he gravitates to rapping 
and writing when he is stressed or needs an outlet for his 
thoughts. This prompted a conversation about the thera- 
peutic benefits of writing, and I was introduced to work of 
The Beat Within. The writing workshop models are such 
a powerful way to bring about restoration, healing and 
growth. The writing prompts not only give writers a way to 
access their thoughts and emotions, they also affirm the 
common thread of humanity we all share. I plan to use 
what I’ve learned from these programs to influence the 
way I teach and connect with students in my school, and 
will promote the work you are doing with other educators 
in our community. 

I have been teaching for almost 15 years now, but what 
I’ve learned from the inmates who lead these programs 
has been the most valuable of all. I am grateful not only 
that programs like Kid CAT, SQUIRES and The Beat 
Within exist, but that they are radically influential and suc- 
cessful. Please keep up the restorative, education work 
that you are about. It is not going unnoticed. 

With Appreciation, 
Caryn Bostrom 

J 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s 
mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from all the juvenile lifers, educators, and 
policymakers concerning juvenile justice issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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Proposition 57: THE PUBLIC SAFETY 
AND REHABILITATION ACT OF 2016 


SECTION 1 TITLE 

This measure shall be 
known and may be cited as 
“the Public Safety and Reha- 
bilitation Act of 2016.” 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE AND 
INTENT 

In enacting this Act, it is 
the purpose and intent of the 
people of the State of Cali- 
fornia to: 

1. Protect and enhance 
public safety. 

2. Save money by reducing 
wasteful spending on pris- 
ons. 

3. Prevent federal courts 
from indiscriminately re- 
leasing prisoners. 

4. Stop the revolving door 
of crime by emphasizing 
rehabilitation, especially for 
juveniles. 

5. Require a judge, not a 
prosecutor, to decide wheth- 
er juveniles should be tried 
in adult court. 

SEC. 3. SECTION 32 IS 
ADDED TO ARTICLE I 
OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONSTITUTION, TO 
READ 

SEC. 32. (a) The following 
provisions are hereby enact- 
ed to enhance public safety, 
improve rehabilitation, and 
avoid the release of Prison- 
ers by federal court order, 
notwithstanding anything in 
this article or any other pro- 
vision of law. 

(1) Parole consideration: 
Any person convicted of a 
non-violent felony offense 
and sentenced to state prison 
shall be eligible for parole 
consideration after complet- 
ing the full term for his or 
her primary offense. 

(A) For purpose of this sec- 
tion only, the full term for 
the primary offense means 
the longest term of imprison- 
ment imposed by the court 
for any offense, excluding 
the imposition of an enhance- 
ment, consecutive sentence, 
or alternative sentence. 

(2) Credit Earning: The 
Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation shall have 
authority to award credits 
earned for good behavior and 
approved rehabilitative or 
educational achievements. 

(b) The Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion shall adopt regulations 
in furtherance of these pro- 
visions, and the Secretary 
of the Department of Cor- 
rections and Rehabilitations 
shall certify that these regu- 
lations protect and enhance 
public safety. 

SEC. 4. JUDICIAL 
TRANSFER PROCESS 

Section 602 and 707 of 
the Welfare and Institutions 
Code are hereby amended. 

Sections 602 of the Wel- 
fare and Institutions Code 
are amended to read: 

602. Except as provided in 


Sections 707, any person who 
is under 18 years of age when 
he or she violates any law of 
this state or of the United 
States or any ordinance of 
any city or county of this 
state defining crime other 
than an ordinance establish- 
ing a curfew based solely on 
age, is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court, 
which may adjudge person to 
be a ward of the court. 

Section 707 of the Wel- 
fare and Institutions Code is 
amended to read: 

707. (a)(1) In any case in 
which a minor is alleged to 
be a person described in Sec- 
tion 602 by reason of the vio- 
lation, when he or she was 16 
years of age or older, of any 
felony criminal statue, or of 
an offense listed in subdivi- 
sion (b) when he or she was 
14 or 15 years of age, the 
District Attorney or other 
appropriate prosecuting of- 
ficer may make a motion to 
transfer the minor from ju- 
venile court to a court of 
criminal jurisdiction. The 
motion must be made prior 
to the attachment of jeop- 
ardy. Upon such motion the 
juvenile, court shall order 
the probation officer to sub- 
mit a report on the behav- 
ioral patterns and social his- 
tory of the minor. The report 
shall include any written or 
oral statement offered by the 
victim pursuant to Section 
656.2. 

(2) Following submission 
and consideration of the re- 
port, and of any other rel- 
evant evidence that the peti- 
tioner or the minor may wish 
to submit, the juvenile court 
shall decide whether the mi- 
nor should be transferred to 
a court of criminal jurisdic- 
tion. In making its decision, 
the court shall consider the 
criteria specified in subpara- 
graphs (A) to (E) below. If 
the court orders a transfer of 
jurisdiction, the court shall 
recite the basis for its deci- 
sion in an order entered upon 
the minutes. In any case in 
which a hearing has been 
noticed pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the court shall postpone 
the taking of a plea to the pe- 
tition until the conclusion of 
the transfer hearing, and no 
plea that may have been en- 
tered already shall constitute 
evidence at the hearing. 

(A)(i) The degree of the 
criminal sophistication ex- 
hibited by a minor. 

(ii) When evaluating the 
criterion specified in clause 
(i) the juvenile court may 
give weight to any relevant 
factor, including, but not 
limited to, the minor’s age, 
maturity, intellectual ca- 
pacity, and physical, mental, 
and emotional health at the 
time of the alleged offense, 
the minor’s impetuosity or 
failure to appreciate risks 
and consequences of crimi- 
nal behavioral, the effect of 
familial, adult, or peer pres- 
sure on the minor’s actions, 
and the effect of the minor’s 
family and community envi- 


ronment and childhood trau- 
ma on the minor’s criminal 
sophistication. 

(B) (i) Whether the minor 
can be rehabilitated prior to 
the expiration of the juvenile 
court’s jurisdiction. 

(ii) When evaluating the 
criterion specified in clause 
(i), the juvenile court may 
give weight to any relevant 
factor, including, but not 
limited to, the minor’s poten- 
tial to grow and mature. 

(C) (i) The minor’s previ- 
ous delinquent history. 

(ii) When evaluating the 
criterion specified in clause 
(i) the juvenile court may 
give weight to any relevant 
factor, including, but not 
limited to, the seriousness 
of the minor’s previous de- 
linquent history and the ef- 
fect of the minor’s family 
and community environment 
and childhood trauma on the 
minor’s previous delinquent 
behavior. 

(D) (i) Success of previ- 
ous attempts by the juvenile 
court to rehabilitate the mi- 
nor. 

(ii) When evaluating the 
criterion specified in clause 
(i), the juvenile court may 
give weight to any relevant 
factor, including, but not 
limited to, the adequacy of 
the services previously pro- 
vided to address to minor’s 
needs 

(E) (i) The circumstances 
and gravity of the offense al- 
leged in the petition to have 
been committed by the mi- 
nor. 

(ii) When evaluating the 
criterion specified in cause 
(i), the juvenile court my 
give weight to any relevant 
factor, including but not lim- 
ited to, the actual behavior of 
the person, the mental state 
of person, the person’s de- 
gree of involvement in the 
crime, the level of harm ac- 
tually caused by the person, 
and the person’s mental and 
emotional development. 

(b) Subdivision (a) shall 
be applicable in any case in 
which a minor is alleged to 
be a person described in Sec- 
tion 602 by reason of the vio- 
lation of one the following 
offenses when he or she was 
14 or 15 years of age: 

(1) Murder. 

(2) Arson, as provided in 
subdivision (a) or (b) of sec- 
tion 451 of penal Code. 

(3) Robbery. 

(4) Rape with force, vio- 
lence, or threat of great bodi- 
ly harm. 

(5) Sodomy by force, vio- 
lence, duress, menace, or 
threat of great bodily harm. 

(6) A lewd or lascivious 
act as provided in subdivi- 
sion (b) of Section 288 of the 
Penal Code. 

(7) Oral copulation by 
force, violence, duress, men- 
ace, or threat of great bodily 
harm. 

(8) An offense specified 
in subdivision (a) of Section 
289 of the Penal Code. 

(9) Kidnapping for ransom. 

(10) Kidnapping for pur- 


pose of robbery. 

(11) Kidnapping with bodi- 
ly harm. 

(12) Attempted murder. 

(13) Assault with a firearm 
or destruction device. 

(14) Assault by any means 
or force likely to produce 
great bodily injury. 

(15) Discharge of a firearm 
into an inhabited or occupied 
building. 

(16) An offense described 
in Section 1203.09 of the Pe- 
nal Code. 

(17) An offense described 
in Section 2022.5 or 12022.53 
of the Penal Code. 

(18) A felony offense in 
which the minor personally 
used a weapon described in 
any provision listed in Sec- 
tion 16590 of the Penal Code. 

(19) A felony offense de- 
scribed in Section 136.1 or 
137 of the Penal Code. 

(20) Manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or selling one-half 
ounce or more of a salt or 
solution of a controlled sub- 
stance specified in subdivi- 
sion (c) of section 11055 of 
the health and safety code. 

(21) A violent felony, as 
defined in subdivision (c) 
of section 667.5 of the Pe- 
nal Code, which also would 
constitute a felony violation 
of subdivision (b) of Section 
186.22 of the Penal Code. 

(22) Escape, by the use 
of force or violence, from a 
county juvenile hall, home, 
ranch, camp, or forestry 
camp in violation of sub- 
division (b) of Section 871 
if great bodily injury is 
intentionally inflicted upon 
an employee of the juvenile 
facility during the commis- 
sion of the escape. 

(23) Torture as described 
in Section 206 and 206.1 of 
the Penal Code. 

(24) Aggravated mayhem, 
as described in section 205 
of the Penal Code. 

(25) Carjacking, as de- 
scribed in section 215 of the 
Penal Code, while armed 
with a dangerous or deadly 
weapon. 

(26) Kidnapping for pur- 
poses of sexual assault, as 
punishable in subdivision (b) 
of Section 209 of the Penal 
Code. 

(27) Kidnapping as punish- 
able in Section 209.5. 

(28) The offense described 
in subdivision (c) of Section 
26100 of the Penal Code. 

(29) The offense described 
in Section 18745 of the Penal 
Code. 

(30) Voluntary manslaugh- 
ter, as described in subdivi- 
sion (a) of Section 192 of the 
Penal Code. 

SEC. 5. AMENDMENT 

This Act shall be broadly 
construed to accomplish its 
purposes. The provisions 
of section 4 of this measure 
may be amended so long as 
such amendments are consis- 
tent with and further the in- 
tent of this Act by a statute 
that is passed by a majority 
vote of the members of each 


house of the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 

SEC. 6. SEVERABILITY 

If any provision of this 
measure, or part of this mea- 
sure, or the application of any 
provision or part to any per- 
son or circumstances, is for 
any reason held to be invalid, 
the remaining provisions, or 
applications of provisions, 
shall not be affected, but 
shall remain in full force and 
effect, and to this end the 
provisions of this measure 
are severable. 

SEC. 7. CONFLICTING 
INITIATIVES 

(a) In the event that this 
measure and another measure 
addressing credits and parole 
eligibility for state prisoners 
or adult court prosecution for 
juvenile defendants shall ap- 
pear on the statewide ballot, 
the provisions of the other 
measure or measures shall be 
deemed to be in conflict with 
this measure. In the event 
that this measure receives a 
greater number of affirma- 
tive votes than a measure 
deemed to be in conflict with 
it, the provisions of this mea- 
sure shall prevail in their en- 
tirety, and the other measure 
or measures shall be null and 
void. 

(b) If this measure is ap- 
proved by voters but su- 
perseded by law by any 
other conflicting measure ap- 
proved by voters at the same 
election, and the conflicting 
ballot measure is later held 
invalid, this measure shall be 
self-executing and given full 
force and effect. 

SEC. 8. PROPONENT 
STANDING 

Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, if the State, 
government agency, or any of 
its officials fail to defend the 
constitutionality of this act, 
following its approval by the 
voters, any other government 
employer, the proponent, or 
in their absence, any citi- 
zen of this State shall have 
the authority to intervene in 
any court action challenging 
the constitutionality of this 
act for the purpose of de- 
fending its constitutionality, 
whether such action is in any 
trial court, on appeal, or on 
discretionary review by the 
Supreme court of California 
and/or the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The 
reasonable fees and costs of 
defending the action shall be 
a charge on funds appropri- 
ated to the Department of 
Justice, which shall be satis- 
fied promptly. 

SEC. 9. LIBERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

This Act shall be liberally 
construed to effectuate its 
purposes. 
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SQ Mural Artists Work to Beautify the Prison 


By Wesley Eisiminger 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin artists say they 
enjoy beautifying the prison 
with their talents. Their latest 
project is to create 16 huge mu- 
ral panels for one of the prison’s 
dining halls. Each panel mea- 
sures 7 feet high and 4 feet 
wide. The finished mural will 
be 64 feet long. 

“Eve been at San Quentin 
for 12 years, and there are six 
members of the mural crew who 
all work together in making this 
piece of art,” lead muralist Scott 
Mckinstry said. “Each panel 
demonstrates a member’s tal- 
ent.” 

Painting murals around the 
prison gives something to the 
incarcerated community that 
can be enjoyed, while at the 
same time, the artists get to 
show their talent, Mckinstry 
said. 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Scott McKinstry, Dunya Alwan, G. Lumumba Edwards, James Norton, Bruce Fowler and James Craft 


Painting of the mural panels 
began in 2010. The project is 
scheduled to be completed in 
2017. 

The project is taking seven 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Artist James Craft painting of one of the 16 panels 


years to complete because the 
artists can only access their stu- 
dio one day a week, according 
to Mckinstry. 

Bruce Flower, Chris Chris- 
tenson, Gus Edwards, James 
Norton and James Craft all used 
their brush strokes to create the 
artwork that is set to be mount- 
ed in the North Block dining 
hall. 

The dining hall mural is 
one of many projects the 
muralists are working on, said 
Carol Newborg, Arts Program 
Manager. 

One pending project is a mu- 
ral for San Francisco’s Clarion 
Alley; a place known to most 
San Franciscans as an artist’s 
canvas. The theme is based on 
restorative justice and will be 
painted on plywood so it can be 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Artist Bruce Fowler putting on some final touches 


donated later to one of the city’s 
businesses. 

San Quentin has a history of 
mural paintings that were cre- 
ated by incarcerated men dis- 
played around the prison. The 


most famous mural was painted 
in the 1950s by Alfredo San- 
tos. The mural’s panels depict 
scenes from California’s early 
history and through its golden 
years. 


NOTE: This is a notice from CDCR to all CDCR prisoners. THIS IS HOWEVER NOT AN ENDORSEMENT BY SAN QUENTIN NEWS. 
AVISO: Esta es una informacion de parte de CDCR. Para todos los prisoners. ESTO NO ES UNA CONFIRMACION DE SAN QUENTIN NEWS. 
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By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Hundreds of prisoners formed 
long lines on San Quentin’s 
Lower Yard at the prison’s 13th 
Annual Health Fair on Aug. 19 
to receive medical services and 
wellness information, ranging 
from blood pressure checks and 
chiropractic services to dental 
hygiene instructions. 

“Just because the men are 
locked up doesn’t mean they 
don’t have influence and lead- 
ership over their families,” said 
Sherre Patrick of Advanced Di- 
rectives - Alameda County Pub- 
lic Health (ACPH). “If they be- 
come health conscious it could 
spread to their loved ones.” 

Advanced Directives helps 
men make medical decisions 
about healthcare choices such as 
life support options and surger- 
ies. 

“It’s important for everyone to 
have the education to take care 
of themselves,” added Madeline 
Tenney, staff sponsor of a self- 
help organization called TRUST. 
“We had people come from all 
over the country and Canada to 
promote spiritual, mental and 
physical happiness.” 

TRUST, which stands for 
Teaching Responsibility Uti- 
lizing Sociological Training, 
sponsored the one- day event 
in collaboration with various 
healthcare service providers in 
the Bay Area. 


“I was impressed on how 
much the outside community 
cares,” said prisoner Jim Kitlas. 
“They gave their time for free, 
for what they get paid to do. It 
shows the guys they have sup- 
port and that gives hope and tells 
people to stay out of trouble.” 

Inside the prison’s gym, chi- 
ropractors at about two dozen 
stations attended to prisoners. 


“It’s about seeing the smiles 
when they walk away from the 
table instead of the hard faces,” 
chiropractor Dr. Brett Jones 
said. “They are still human be- 
ings, and we have to provide 
more love and not more neglect.” 

At another station inside the 
gym, men received acupressure 
ear seeds (tiny pink beads taped 
to the ear). Patients described 
an ailment and then a teacher 
or student from the American 
College of Traditional Chinese 
Medicine taped a bead onto a 
particular area of the ear. 

The seeds are designed to 
open blockages and to allow en- 
ergy of the Qi to flow for healing 
purposes, according to literature 
handed out by the teachers and 
students. 

“We believe inmates are en- 
titled to healthcare and health- 
care that is holistic,” said acu- 
puncturist Ian Hua. “We provide 
traditional Chinese medicine 
that induces self-care instead of 
pharmaceuticals to help alleviate 
what they are going through.” 

In the Education Building on 
the Lower Yard, dental hygien- 
ists gave instructions about den- 
tal care in two classrooms. 

In one room, San Francisco 


State University (SFSU) dental 
hygienist Alicia Covarrubias 
used a model of upper and lower 
teeth to show the men how to 
properly brush. 

“Eating candy causes a 
20 -minute acid attack on your 
teeth,” Covarrubias warned. 
“It is very important to brush 
the back of your bottom front 
teeth; saliva there causes plaque 
buildup. It is good to brush your 
tongue.” 

At the end of her presentation, 
each man was handed a plastic 
toothpick. 

Next door, San Quentin’s den- 
tal hygienists Zia and Shawnette 
G. gave the men information 
about the services provided at 
the prison for a $5 copay, such 
as dental screenings, teeth 
cleanings, fillings, extractions 
and the provision of partials and 
dentures. Dental exams are free. 

At the end of the short presen- 
tation, each participant received 
a toothbrush and small tube of 
toothpaste. 

“I hope to see each and every 
one of them (prisoners) take care 
of their teeth,” said Tonia Wood- 
son, the Health Program Man- 
ager. “That they know how im- 
portant it is to have healthy teeth 


and a healthy mouth.” 

In another building on the 
Lower Yard, nurses checked 
blood pressure, glucose levels, 
cholesterol, weight-height ratios, 
eyes and ears. 

Twila Brown, who teaches 
nursing at SFSU, monitored ser- 
vices at the glucose/cholesterol 
station. 

“Over the years I’ve seen the 
men use the information to im- 
prove their health,” said Mildred 
Crear, a nurse from the Bay 
Area Black Nurses Association. 
“One gentleman checked his 
cholesterol last year, and it was 
over 300. He came back the next 
year, and it was 162. It has made 
a difference. Each year more 
and more nurses want to come. 
They want to give back, and it’s 
so rewarding.” 

The men were shown a video 
about myths surrounding HIV 
and the difference between HIV 
and AIDS. HIV and AIDS are 
transmissible through high-risk 
behaviors like sharing needles, 
unprotected sex and tattoos, but 
not from sweat, urine, fecal mat- 
ter, or saliva, according to the 
video. There was also a presen- 
tation about hepatitis, HIV and 
AIDS prevention. 



Photo by Harold Meeks 


Acupuncturist applies ear seeds 
on David Fraire to aid energy flow 



A stiff, aching neck gets the attention of a Photo by Harold Meeks 

knowledgeable technician A blood test will yield important health information 
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'air Draws Its Usual Big Crowds 




given by Regalos de Dios, a 
nonprofit organization, and 
Iglesia Cristiana Jesus Salva y 
Sana church. 

Dr. Arnold Chavez and Mar- 
ciano Ortega brought 25 advis- 
ers to give guidance on spiritual 
healing, marriage counseling, 
personal behavior development 
and how to cope with depres- 
sion and loneliness. The advis- 
ers listened and talked with 
inmates for about three to five 
minutes each. 

“I personally want to continue 
working with these people (in- 
mates) because I want them to 
be prepared to come home and 
help their communities,” said 
adviser Lucy Bermudez. 

In total, more than 150 vol- 
unteers served more than 2,000 
prisoners throughout the day. 

The Bay Area service provid- 
ers included the Bay Area Black 
Nurses Association, Alam- 
eda County Health Department 
(ACHD), San Francisco State 
University Nursing School, the 
San Quentin State Prison Medi- 
cal Department, and Center- 
force. 

Centerforce provides incar- 
cerated individuals a variety 
of services from parenthood 
classes and health education to 
connections to services upon 
release. 

-Rahsaan Thomas, Chung 
Kao, Emile De Weaver, 
and Charles David Henry 
contributed to this story 


“If people don’t know their 
HIV status they could be spread- 
ing it to others or getting sick,” 
said Georgia Schreiber, a Public 
Health Investigator with ACPH. 
“However, in these days, if you 
get checked, you can get the 
medication where you can avoid 
ever getting AIDS. You can live 
your entire life without ever get- 
ting AIDS.” 

ACPH personnel hosted a 
game premised on health knowl- 
edge. Inmates spun a wheel la- 
beled with questions related to 
healthy or unhealthy relation- 
ships. Answering the question 
correctly earned the participant 
a granola bar. 

“I’m trying to get a better 
understanding of what I don’t 
know about health,” said pris- 
oner Anthony “Habib” Watkins. 
“This is my first health fair even 
though I’ve been here for five 
years. Prison is full of disease, 
and if I can learn how to keep 
myself safe, it’s not only better 
for me, it’s better for everyone 
around me.” 

Asian Health Services was 
present to educate the men 
about Hepatitis B and C. They 
also took the men through Tai 
Chi and Qigong positions. 

“The new hepatitis cure is not 
just for people who are dying,” 
said Dr. Anita Chang. “Insur- 
ance coverage starts at stage 
two, the fibrosis stage.” Hepati- 
tis B and C are more prevalent 
in Asian Americans than in 
other racial groups, she added. 

Dr. Sue Chan taught Qigong, 
a Chinese internal martial art 
and Debbie Lee instructed dif- 


Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Volunteers and inmates participated in a group Tai Chi exercise 


ferent groups in Tai Chi. 

“I am impressed with people’s 
ability to learn while incarcer- 
ated,” said Lee. “People are re- 
ally dedicated.” 

The San Quentin cultural 
awareness group Restoring Our 
Original True Selves (ROOTS) 
assisted Asian Health Services. 

A nutrition program was pro- 
vided by retired UC Berkeley 
professor Sharon Fleming. She 
introduced a slide presentation 
on negative eating habits stem- 
ming from anger, sadness, lone- 
liness, stress, emotional insta- 
bility or depression. 

The presentation included 
techniques to curb unhealthy 


eating habits. For example, 
Fleming said, when depression 
starts to set in, inmates should 
walk or exercise, and eat mod- 
erate meals with minimal starch 
and more vegetables, fruits and 
water. 

Residents from UCSF/Zuck- 
erberg San Francisco General 
Hospital (UCSF/ZSFG) gave 
medical counseling on diverse 
bodily ailments at the Ask the 
Doctor table. Meanwhile, the 
Mental/Behavioral Health table 
dealt with topics ranging from 


suicide to personal hygiene. 

“You can’t rehabilitate or par- 
ticipate in life if not healthy,” 
said UCSF/ZSFG Prof. Sharad 
Jain. “We learn from the guys, 
and our intention is to train 
them to be active about their 
health.” 

San Quentin psychologist Dr. 
Schmidt added, “We offer indi- 
vidual and group therapy. Men- 
tal health is different from the 
physical. We want the guys to 
work through their issues.” 

Spiritual consultations were 


Photo by Harold Meeks 

Health Fair volunteer gave vision tests to the prisoners 


Photo by Harold Meeks 

Chiropractors performed neck adjustments on inmates in need of neck alignment 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Jorge Torres gets his blood pressure checked 


Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

ACPH personnel hosted a game of health questions for the inmates to answer 
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Courtesy of Bill Twist 

Bill Twist from the Green Life program with women leaders of the indigenous Kichwa community of Sarayaku in the rainforest in Ecuador 


Snippets 

L ake Baikal is the 
world’s deepest 
lake, at over 5,300 feet. 

A mericans originally 
bought their coffee 
beans green and did 
their own roasting 
and grinding. Folgers 
Coffee changed all that 
when it began offering 
coffee ready to brew. 

C olts was the first 
professional 
team to have its own 
organized cheerleading 
squad introduced in 
1960 when the Colts 
were in Baltimore. 

O n Oct. 1, 1962, 
two people were 
killed and at least 
75 injured in a riot 
at the University of 
Mississippi, spurred 
by the attendance 
of the school’s first 
black student, James 
Meredith. President 
Kennedy sent federal 
troops to quell the riots. 

N eon signs are 

simply glass tubes 
filled with neon gas. 
Blue neon has a few 
drops of mercury added 
to it. 

I ndonesia is made up 
of 17,000 islands, but 
only an estimated 6,000 
are uninhabited. 


C hocolate comes 
from the Aztec 
word xocolatl , which 
means, “bitter water.” 


Is it possible to walk through a door without 
knowing that it's there? The door to life is con- 
stantly evolving right before your eyes. What are 
the real reasons that you keep blinding yourself 
with the attributes of non-sense and recidivism? 

I can understand if one don’t know how to walk 
through a door with their eyes wide open. We all 
feel for the access to opportunity though when 
clouded by pride we don’t ask for help. We continue 
to perpetuate the cycle of ignorance that seared 
our subconscious with influences from the objec- 
tive environment. Your realistic intent sets the 
stage for how you annihilate preconceived notions 
of yourself life, love and living. Who are you? An 
acquired persona is not you. Leave the bulls— t at 
the door that you choose not to walk through. 

-Richard Lathan 
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I LOVTTOV 
This much. . . 

Trough to do anything for you-give my Cife, my Cove, my heart, 
and my soul to you and for you. 

Trough to willingly give ad of my time, efforts, thoughts, tal- 
ents, trust and prayers to you. 

Trough to want to protect you, care for you, guide you, hold 
you, comfort you, listen to you and cry to you and with you. 

Trough to 6e completely comforta6le with you, act silly around 
you, never have to hide anything from you, and 6e myself with 
you. 

I love you enough to fight for you, compromise for you, and sac- 
rifice myself for you if need 6e. 

Trough to miss you incredi6ly when were apart, no matter 
what length of time and regardless of the distance. 

Trough to 6elieve in our relationship, to stand 6y it through 
the worst of times, to have faith in our strength as a couple and to 
never give up on us. 

Trough to spend the rest of my life with you, 6e there for you 
when you need or want me, and never, ever want to leave you or 
live without you. 

I love you this much. 

I love you enough to share all of my 
sentiments, dreams, goals, fears, hopes, 
and worries-my entire life with you. 

Trough to want my promises to you 
and pledge my loyalty and faithfulness 
to you. 

Trough to cherish your friendship, 
adore your personality, respect your 
values, and see you for who you are. 

I love you, 

Always qT forever 

“(Billy, will you marry me” 
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1. Sacramento — The California 
Supreme Court decided unani- 
mously in August to overturn the 
death sentence of Sergio Dujuan 
Nelson, who was 19 years old 
when he was convicted of killing 
two co-workers in 1993. Nelson, 
who had no prior criminal history, 
admitted the killings but argued 
they stemmed from depression, 
The Los Angeles Times reports. 

2. Sacramento — The state Sen- 
ate unanimously confirmed Gov. 
Jerry Brown’s appointment of 
Scott Keman as head of the state 
prison system, the Los Angeles 
Times reports. The state prisons 
continue to be under federal con- 
trol and oversight, subject to a law- 
suit over delivery of inmate health- 
care and mental health services, in 
addition to policies regarding ad- 
ministrative segregation. 

3. Sacramento — During an 
18-month period in 2014-15, the 
suicide rate at the California Insti- 
tution for Women was eight times 
the national average for women 
prisoners and five times the rate 
for the entire California prison sys- 
tem, according to state Sen. Con- 
nie Leyva, D-Chino. As a result, 
an audit is underway examining 
suicide prevention and reduction 
policies, procedures and practices 
at state prisons. 

4. Sacramento — The Commis- 
sion on Accreditation for Correc- 
tions accredited seven more Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation (CDCR) pris- 
ons, bringing the total number of 
accredited state prisons to 30. “Our 
success with accreditation is proof 
of the progress CDCR is making 
in improving our prison system,” 
said CDCR Secretary Scott Ker- 
nan. “We started this ACA process 
six years ago at a time when there 
were still too many inmates in our 


prisons and too few resources to 
rehabilitate them. ACA accredita- 
tion demonstrates our efforts to 
reform and improve California’s 
correctional system are working 
well.” 

5. San Diego — A pilot program 
offering youth offenders an alter- 
native to the traditional juvenile 
justice system has been successful 
in its first year, officials said. The 
City Heights Restorative Commu- 
nity Conference Pilot Project takes 
qualified youth offenders and puts 
them in direct meetings with their 
victims and community stakehold- 
ers. The parties work out custom- 
ized plans, including community 
service for the offender, restitution, 


getting involved in after-school ac- 
tivities or taking anti-drug or anti- 
alcohol classes designed to repair 
the harm done to victims, families 
and the community, as well as the 
offenders themselves. 

6. Minnesota — Removing 
children from their homes and 
placing them in a large juvenile 
detention center exposes them 
to additional risks, “piling 
trauma upon trauma,” said Judge 
Margaret Daly. This does not help 
children who need mental health 
services, the Star Tribune reports. 
“We’re locking away far too many 
kids, and that’s a huge cause for 
concern,” added Rep. Joe Mullery 
(Democratic -Farmer- Labor 


Party-Minneapolis), a longtime 
advocate for juvenile justice 
reform in the report. “Sending 
kids to incarceration, when they 
haven’t even committed a crime, 
has proved to end up making them 
hardened criminals.” 

7. Chicago — Hoping to prevent 
violence, Mothers Against Sense- 
less Killings (MASK) planted 
folding chairs on the southeast 
comer of an intersection and spent 
the afternoon chatting with pass- 
ersby and dispensing hugs, Ln 
These Times reports. 

8. Chicago — Gov. Bmce Raun- 
er signed legislation last August 
to end automatic transfers to adult 
court for 1 5 -year-olds and limit the 


transfer of 16- and 17-year-olds 
charged with first-degree murder, 
aggravated criminal sexual assault 
or aggravated battery with a fire- 
arm, The Associated Press reports. 
The legislation ensures some ju- 
veniles will have their cases heard 
before a juvenile court judge who 
can consider mitigating factors 
such as background, mental capac- 
ity and culpability before deciding 
whether the case should be trans- 
ferred to adult court. 

9. Columbus, Ohio — A state 
court committee plans to study 
and make recommendations about 
juvenile court policies on shack- 
ling youths during court proceed- 
ings, The Associated Press reports. 
The court’s chief justice says the 
safety of the juvenile and others in 
the proceedings must be balanced 
“with the rehabilitative focus that 
is at the core of our juvenile court 
system.” 

10. Washington — Nearly 5,500 
people were killed by gun violence 
this year, according to the Gun 
Violence Archive, a nonprofit or- 
ganization that compiles real-time 
information on shootings in the 
United States. The number ex- 
cludes suicides by gun, which is 
nearly double the number of gun 
homicides in any given year, ac- 
cording to the report. 

11. Washington — Citing a re- 
port released last August by the 
federal Bureau of Justice Statistics, 
suicide in county jails is the lead- 
ing cause of death in such facilities 
and is on the rise, according to The 
Marshall Project. One reason jails 
have a higher suicide rate (46 per 
100,000 in 2013) than prisons (15 
per 100,000) is that people who 
enter a jail often face a first-time 
“shock of confinement.” They are 
stripped of their jobs, housing and 
basic sense of normalcy. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE by Jonathan Chiu 


Across 

for film sets 

without an apparent cause 

1. 

A fine spray 

42. Main component of 

6. BBC TV series 

5. 

Small jazz ensemble 

fantasy football 

“ Black” 

10. 

What a cell needs 

45. Former country of the 

7. One who competes in 


on a hot day 

USSR on the Baltic Sea 

mile races 

14. 

Proceeds fed, 

47. Something birds eat 

8. SQN September profile 


stretch, or drawn 

from at your house 

Dr. G. 

15. 

McDonald’s essential 

48. Type of belt worn by 

9. A scrap of food left 


equipment 

Arnold or Stallone 

from a meal 

16. 

(Abbr.) Call for rescue 

in action movies 

10. Chocolate brand 

17. 

“ The Biggest Little 

50. Group of singers 

Rocher 


City in the World ” 

in church 

11. Having an intense 

18. 

A thin flat piece of 

53. A type of business 

craving 


wood used in the 

degree 

12. Rapper Dogg 


back of a chair 

54. Type of order to a dog 

13. Permanent memento 

19. 

Singer Wilson and 

58. 90’s Mariah Carey 

from prison 


wife of Tom Hanks 

song or the main 

21. Italian veal dish 

20. 

“Machete” actor 

character in a comic book 

buco 


Danny _ 

22. Eighth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet 

23. A call to or out of 

24. Sugar substitute 
ingredient 

27. “Family Guy” character 

Joe or a 

type of TV dinner 

30. Type of sale that happens 
in Nov. & Dec. (2 words) 

34. “The Mask We Live In” 


59. Actors Hemsworth 
and Neeson 

61. Director Ephron 

62. Not closed 

63. Brit, dialect for abalone 

64. ’s Walk for 

Breast Cancer 

65. Disney 

66. Workout term 

-mode 

67. Type of act that is 
criminal 


23. Michael K. Williams’ 
character on “The Wire v 

25. Fruit drink 

_ Wonderful 

26. (Accryn.) for medical 
saving device 

27. Simpsons’ criminal 

28. Author Orson 

29. To be in store for 

31. To escape or get away 

32. Taylor Swift’s song 

“We are ever 
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Justin 

42. Golf ball’s mate 

43. Ocean’s coral 

44. Glands that are located 
on top of your kidneys 

46. To regard with delight 

47. What you go down in 
49. President Barack 
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creator Jennifer 



getting back together” 

50. 

Wake-up call 

Siebel 

Down 

33. Women’s clothing 


“ Time” 

A person who herds 

1. 

“Family Guy” pharmacy 

39. A hypothetical precursor 

51. 

A type of air filter 

animals to the market 


owner 

of living organisms 

52. 

City in W. European 

Food dish 

2. 

Pop group Bon 

in the chemical 


Russia 

Chicken _ King 

3. 

Monetary unit in Samoa 

evolution preceding the 

55. 

Pop singer Lo 

The prayer Maria 

4. 

USC’s football team 

occurrence of life. 

56. 

Type of bar used in 

US inventor Anthony 

5. 

(Accryn.) for debilitating 

40. Snarl or growl 


opening doors or gates 

who invented light 


medical condition 

41. “Furious 6” director 

57. 

You can use one or both 



of these on a person 

59. A tennis stroke 

60. Dodge sport’s 
vehicle badging 
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Prison Spending Increased With Lower Prisoner Count 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Even though the California 
prisoner count has dropped, 
spending has increased, ac- 
cording to a Sacramento Bee 
report. 

The report, written by Dan 
Walters, states that “some- 
thing of a peace dividend was 
promised - or at least assumed 
- when California, accord- 
ing to federal court pressure, 
sharply reduced its prison 
population.” 

The number of inmates 
declined sharply in just a 
few years, from 166,000 to 
129,000, according to the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature’s budget 


By Tommy Bryant 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Criminal justice reform was 
the subject on the second day 
of the Republican National 
Convention (RNC). It featured 
a three-governor forum spon- 
sored by the U.S. Justice Action 
Network and the GOPAC Edu- 
cation Fund. 

These three governors are 
“leading their states to reform a 
criminal justice system rife with 
overly strict sentencing laws 
and high rates of incarceration 
and recidivism,” reports M. G. 
Oprea in the The Federalist on 
July 7. 

The event focused on the need 
to give those who were for- 
merly imprisoned a chance for 
redemption and to restore their 
dignity, says Oprea. 

One of the major problems 
with incarcerated people who 
commit nonviolent crimes is 
that they often come out of pris- 
on in worse shape and are more 


The female prison popula- 
tion in the United States from 
2000 through 2009 rose by 

21.6 percent while there was a 

15.6 percent increase for men. 

In 2010, 205,000 women 

were in prison or jail. This 
growth resulted in families 
and communities that were 
torn apart, reported Julie 
Ajinkya, a policy analyst at 
the Center for American Prog- 
ress. 

Ajinkya contends that sexu- 
al violence, drug dependence 
and poverty are strongly cor- 
related with women’s incarcer- 
ation. She said we lock women 
up instead of providing servic- 
es that could help them. 

Women of color experience 
this at disproportionate rates 
so they have a greater chance 
of entering the criminal jus- 
tice system, Ajinkya claims. 

She cites the Sentenc- 
ing Project report that dem- 
onstrates racial disparities 
among women inmates over 
the past decade. Black women 
were in state and federal pris- 
ons at six times the rate of 
White women in 2000. 

By 2009 this ratio declined 


analyst, Mac Taylor. 

“One might think that re- 
ducing the prison popula- 
tion by 22 percent would also 
sharply reduce the state’s out- 
lays for what is called - per- 
haps laughingly - ‘correc- 
tions’,” says Walters. 

Initially, according to Tay- 
lor, it did have that effect, 
lowering prison costs by about 
$1 billion, or 10 percent. But 
all of those savings - and then 
some - went to counties to pay 
for Realignment. After the 
initial decline, the state’s pris- 
on costs began to climb and 
have jumped by nearly $2 bil- 
lion since 2012-13 - not count- 
ing an increase in what is paid 
to counties, now $1.1 billion, 


likely to engage in criminal ac- 
tivity, reports Oprea. 

Gov. Mathew Bevin of Ken- 
tucky said that dehumanization 
can occur when you remove 
someone’s dignity. “This is not 
a partisan issue. This is a hu- 
man issue. Dignity transcends 
party.” 

Gov. Mary Fallin of Okla- 
homa has signed a law that re- 
turns driver licenses to low-risk 
formerly incarcerated. She also 
signed an order to ban the box 
that asks if the applicant for 
state employment has a crimi- 
nal past. 

Gov. Nathan Deal of Georgia 
said, “One of the main purposes 
of government is to keep people 
safe.” He believes education re- 
form is, “the ultimate criminal 
justice reform,” and that drop- 
ping out of high school is direct- 
ly related to recidivism. 

Money can also be a powerful 
tool to convince people of the 
need for justice reform, notes 
Oprea. Some alternative pro- 


by 53 percent, about 2.8-to-l. 
The disparity between His- 
panic and non-Hispanic White 
women declined by 16.7 per- 
cent over the same period. 

There are many factors at 
play in these racial dispari- 
ties, such as changes in law 
enforcement and sentencing 
practices and policies, or in- 
volvement of women in crime, 
she stated. 

Black women experienced 
a decline of 30.7 percent in 
their incarceration rate be- 
tween 2000 and 2009. Latino 
women had a 23.3 percent rise, 
and White women’s rate in- 
creased 47.1 percent. Ajinkya 
explained that could be be- 
cause of increased metham- 
phetamine enforcement — a 
drug used more by Whites and 
Latinos — and harsh sentenc- 
ing policies. 

The vast majority of women 
in prison — 85 to 90 percent 
— have been victims of vio- 
lence prior to incarceration, 
including domestic violence, 
rape, sexual assault and child 
abuse, she said. 

Girls of color who are vic- 
tims of abuse are more likely 


stated Walters. 

“Therefore, true prison 
spending approaches $12 bil- 
lion a year now, and the av- 
erage spent on each state in- 
mate has soared to more than 
$63,000 a year,” Walters re- 
ported. 


“ Bottom line, 
inmates down 22 
percent, costs up 
nearly 20 percent ” 

Prison officials attribute 
the increase largely to salary 
increases and federal court 


grams cost as little as $5,000 
per person a year compared to 
an average of $19,000 to incar- 
cerate them. 

Although many conservative 
states are leading justice re- 
form, conservatives and Repub- 
licans on the street don’t neces- 
sarily support it or even have it 
on their radar, says Oprea. They 
continue to believe in the 1980s 
and 1990s get-tough-on-crime 
era policies. 

Reform efforts by Republi- 
cans aren’t necessarily on the 
radar of younger, left-leaning 
Democrats. One such person, 
RNC protester Melissa Hill of 
Minneapolis, said that she be- 
lieves Democratic-controlled 
city governments and state leg- 
islatures have also neglected 
criminal justice reform. 

Bevin suggested, “Criminal 
justice reform and the safety of 
communities go hand in hand. 
United we stand. Divided we 
fall. If ever there is an issue that 
embodies that. . .it is this issue.” 


to enter the criminal justice 
system as offenders, according 
to Ajinkya. But White girls 
have a better chance of being 
viewed as victims and referred 
to child welfare and mental 
health systems. 

Eighty percent of women 
prisoners are estimated to suf- 
fer from substance addiction. 
Instead of treatment they are 
imprisoned, tearing families 
apart. Sixty-five percent of 
women prisoners compared to 
44 percent of men report hav- 
ing minor children, Ajinkya 
reported. 

Seventy-seven percent of 
imprisoned mothers report 
they were the primary care- 
giver. One and a half million 
children currently have a par- 
ent in state or federal prison 
— 1 in 15 black children, 1 in 
42 Latino children, compared 
to 1 in 111 White children, she 
stated. 

When released, women are 
restricted from governmental 
assistance programs such as 
housing, employment, educa- 
tion and subsistence benefits, 
Ajinkya said. 

-David Eugene Archer Sr. 


pressure to improve inmate 
care. The prison system has 
about 62,000 authorized 
positions now (but only about 
54,000 jobs actually filled). 
That’s down from 68,000 in 
2010, but the payroll, just 
under $5 billion a year, is 
virtually unchanged, The Bee 
said. 

California went from having 
about 20,000 prison inmates 
during Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
first stint as governor to more 
than 160,000 when he returned 
to the office three decades 
later, and spending on prisons 
had jumped twentyfold, stated 
the report. 

Although the state had 
built 22 new prisons during 
his absence, the system was 
severely overcrowded and 
federal judges were demanding 
reduction. Initially, Brown 
resisted, but after the U.S. 
Supreme Court acted in 2011, 
he embraced “Realignment,” 
which pays counties to handle 
more newly convicted low- 
level felons, reducing prison 
inmates by attrition, said 
Walters. 

But voters also approved 
Proposition 47 in 2014, which 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

More than 70 million Amer- 
icans have criminal records 
and many of them could have 
their pasts expunged, the Pew 
Charitable Trusts reports. 

Research showed 23,386 
people convicted of a crime 
could apply to have the record 
obliterated, according to Mat- 
thew Stubenberg, a Maryland 
lawyer and software program- 
mer. 

Stubenberg’s research fur- 
ther discovered less than 
a third of those people ap- 
pealed to have their records 
expunged. Failure to do so, 
according to the report, cre- 
ates a barrier to employment, 
housing, student loans and a 
professional license. 

Many legal analysts and 
specialists in the field of 
expungement say this is not 
unusual. Many Americans 
who have served time on 
misdemeanor and felony 
offenses are not utilizing laws 
that allow them to erase and 
seal their records of arrests 
and convictions. 

A study conducted by the 
Vera Institute of Justice, a 
nonprofit criminal justice re- 
search center, showed 31 states 
passed expungement laws be- 
tween the years of 2009 and 
2014. The report states that the 
changes allowed records to be 
expunged, destroyed, sealed or 
shielded from the public, but 
accessible to law enforcement. 

“A lot of people might be 
eligible (for an expungement) 
but they might not know,” 
said Madeline Neighly of the 
nonpartisan Council of State 
Governments Justice Center. 
“They might not have access 


has meant 4,000-plus fewer 
inmates, according to Walters. 

Taylor’s office and Brown’s 
Department of Finance jointly 
told voters in their official 
summaries of Proposition 47 
that “Net state criminal jus- 
tice savings... could reach the 
low hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually,” stated Wal- 
ters. 

The savings were to be 
spent on drug treatment, ju- 
venile delinquency prevention 
and other programs to reduce 
incarceration. 

But when the Department of 
Finance made its savings esti- 
mate for the budget this year, 
it was just $29.3 million, re- 
ported The Bee. 

Taylor responded that the 
number should be much high- 
er, at least $135 million, and 
advocates for drug treatment 
and other services were out- 
raged, said Walters. 

The discrepancy was aired 
in a state budget hearing, with 
both sides defending their 
numbers, but the issue remains 
unresolved. “Bottom line, in- 
mates down 22 percent, costs 
up nearly 20 percent,” Walters 
said. “Such a deal.” 


to the paperwork or someone 
to walk them through the pro- 
cess. They usually need civil 
legal aid, and in some cases 
it’s actually quite expensive to 
file for expungement.” 


“A lot of people 
might be 
eligible (for an 
expungement) 
but they might 
not know ” 


Many states have made ex- 
pungement less expensive. 
In Maryland, court costs for 
expungement amount to $30. 
Some states charge $50 to 
$250, Neighly said. 

However, high fees such as 
these, might be too difficult for 
poor and struggling people to 
pay, says the report. 

“In some cases, someone 
who’s looking for work who 
can’t (get a job) because of 
their record may not have the 
money to pay to get their re- 
cord cleared,” Neighly said. 
“It’s kind of a Catch-22 situa- 
tion.” 

More assistance is being pro- 
vided for people who want their 
records sealed or erased. States 
are putting on expungement fo- 
rums with lawyers, public de- 
fenders and law students, and 
mobile apps and websites are 
put in place to help people de- 
termine whether their records 
are erasable. A San Francis- 
co-based website helps people 
contact a public defender who 
can help them with expunge- 
ment proceedings. 


Republican National Convention 
Calls for Criminal Justice Reform 


Rise in Female Prisoners Correlates With 
Poverty, Violence and Drug Dependence 


More Than 70 Million 
Americans Can Expunge 
Their Records 
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Police Harassment of Blacks Higher Than for Other Minorities 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

In a recent poll, Blacks re- 
ported being harassed by po- 
lice at a higher percentage than 
reported by Asians, Hispanics 
and Whites, according to The 
Associated Press (AP). 


“Two-thirds of young Af- 
rican-Americans and 4 in 10 
Hispanics say that they or 
someone they know has expe- 
rienced violence or harassment 
at the hands of the police, ac- 
cording to a new GenForward 
poll,” the AP reported. 

Poll numbers reveal 3 in 10 


Whites and Asians reported 
someone they know has been a 
victim of harassment by police, 
while 1 in 10 Whites and 1 in 
20 Asians reported it as being 
their personal experience. 

“I know they (police) are 
looking at me,” said 28-year- 
old Patience Buxton of Mis- 


Tulare County Jail System Benefits 
From Realignment Legislation 



By Larry Smith 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Tulare County reports its jail 
system has benefited greatly 
from California’s Realignment 
legislation, which changed in- 
carceration of low-level offend- 
ers from state prisons to county 
jails. 

The AB 109 legislation has 
provided funds for more than 
160 programs designed to re- 
duce recidivism. That includes 
parenting classes, education, 
vocational, mental health and 
substance abuse programs, the 
Visalia Times Delta reported in 
July. 

“Tulare County is very 
unique,” said Christie Myer, Tu- 
lare County’s chief probation of- 
ficer. “AB 109 gave us the ability 
to do it.” 

An average of more than 555 
offenders are being housed. “A 
huge population was sent to 
their county of jurisdiction. The 
prison population is going to de- 
crease while we increase,” said 
Sheriff’s Capt. Timothy Fos- 
naugh, 

To track the progress of in- 
mates’ program successes, the 
Vera Institute of Justice started 
the Incarcerated Trends Project 
to advance research and help 
guide changes by providing ac- 
cessible information on the aver- 
age number of people in jail and 
prison for every county in the 
nation. 

“Until now, there hasn’t been 
a nationwide data set to examine 


whether, and how, state prison 
and jail trends relate to one an- 
other,” said project lead Chris 
Henrichson. “While this data 
alone can’t explain why trends 
diverge, it’s now clear that they 
often do.” 

“Policy makers and the pub- 
lic must look at both prison and 
jail population to measure the 
success of reform efforts,” he 
added. 

The available research and 
policy data on mass incarcera- 
tion is focused on the state-level 
numbers, but doesn’t provide the 
detail needed to help lawmakers 
reduce the numbers of incarcer- 
ated people, Henrichson said. 

The last 90 days of an in- 
mate’s sentence are spent in 
a transitional program, which 
helps prepare for re-entry into 
society. The program connects 
prisoners with the Department 
of Motor Vehicles, Social Secu- 


rity office and certain housing 
opportunities. 

“We are working really hard 
to help them be more successful 
upon release,” said Fosnaugh. 

“Examining the number of 
county residents in prison and 
jail puts the difficult problem 
of 2.2 million Americans be- 
hind bars in local context that 
can inform the conversation on 
changes we want in our commu- 
nities,” said Jacob Kang-Brown, 
a senior associate. 

Ironically, studies showed in- 
carceration rates are highest in 
small counties as opposed to the 
largest cities. Counties with the 
highest rates included: Kings, 
Lake, Tehama, Tulare and Shas- 
ta. 

In addition, Tulare has one of 
the lowest straight- sentencing 
rates in the state, with about 33 
percent of the jail population 
serving 14 -month full sentences. 


Friends Outside Helps to 
Reduce Recidivism Rate 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

San Joaquin County’s recid- 
ivism rate is trending down- 
ward, according to the county 
probation department. 

San Joaquin County Chief 
Probation Officer Stephanie 
James in July presented an an- 
nual recidivism report to the 
County Board of Supervisors 
that reflected a decline in con- 
victions of released prisoners. 

“We’re continually assess- 
ing the work that we’re doing, 
improving the strategies... our 
communication, and ... our re- 
ferral process,” James told su- 
pervisors. 

Many Californians who 
normally would have spent 
time in prison became the re- 
sponsibility of county proba- 
tion departments in 2011 after 
the passage of Assembly Bill 
109, California’s Public Safety 
Realignment Act. The SJ Pro- 
bation Department tracks the 
number of prisoners who are 


released and then subsequent- 
ly arrested and convicted. 

In the last tracking period - 
October 2014 through Septem- 
ber 2015 - 772 offenders were 
released. Of them, 332 were 
high-risk offenders most like- 
ly to commit violent crime. 
According to James, only 43 
percent were later arrested 
and 23 percent convicted. 

Over 80 percent of the 
crimes they committed were 
related to drug abuse, weap- 
ons charges, stolen property, 
assault and DUI, she said. The 
three most common arrests 
were possession of a con- 
trolled substance, weapons- 
related charges and vehicle 
thefts, James said. 

During the first year of re- 
alignment, 44 percent of 813 
prisoners released were ar- 
rested and 27 percent were 
convicted, according to James. 

James credits a Stockton- 
based nonprofit organization, 
Friends Outside, for helping 
prisoners transition back into 


the community. She said her 
department now refers all ar- 
restees to Friends Outside and 
court appearance rates have 
increased to 97 percent. 

Gretchen Newby, executive 
director of Friends Outside, 
said the organization’s biggest 
success is with those currently 
incarcerated and about to be 
placed on probation. 

“What we do is... go to the 
jails or the prison... and tell 
the client what to expect and 
what they need to do once 
they’re released,” Newby said. 

Jason, 38, was helped by 
Friends Outside before his re- 
lease. He said the organization 
provided him with clothes and 
bus passes, directions to local 
food banks, assistance writing 
a resume and obtaining an ID 
card from the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. 

“Groups like this are just 
phenomenal. I’ve been in and 
out of trouble... and there was 
never anything like this avail- 
able to me before,” Jason said. 


sissippi, a biracial woman who 
identifies as White. “I get ner- 
vous myself. I know I’ve done 
nothing wrong.” 

The poll of 1,940 adults 
shows 22 percent of Blacks 
reported that they have di- 
rectly experienced police ha- 
rassment or violence while 18 
percent of Hispanics, 11 per- 
cent of Whites, and 6 percent 
of Asian-Americans reported 
similar abuse. 

The poll sought to draw at- 
tention to the way race and eth- 
nicity form the sentiments of a 
new generation and was con- 
ducted by the GenForward or- 
ganization, with funding from 
the Black Youth Project at the 
University of Chicago with the 
AP- NORC Center for Public 
Affairs Research. It surveyed 
young adults of color 18 to 30 
years of age, the AP reported. 

According to the survey, 6 in 
10 young adults view killings 
of Black people by police and 
violence against police as “ex- 
tremely or very serious prob- 


lems,” according to the poll. 

“Young African-Americans 
and Hispanics see killings by 
police as more serious problems 
and young Whites see violence 
against the police as more seri- 
ous,” the AP reported. “Most, 
especially Blacks and Hispan- 
ics, say not-guilty verdicts for 
three Baltimore police officers 
charged in the April 2015 death 
of Freddie Gray, 25, (who died 
while handcuffed and shackled 
in a police van) give them less 
confidence in the police.” 

The GenForward poll, how- 
ever, showed that young Blacks 
and Hispanics want the police 
present in their communities. It 
was reported that most young 
people support additional po- 
licing in public places such as 
schools, theaters and malls. 

The Black Youth Project 
at the University of Chicago 
paid for the GenForward 
survey, using grants from 
the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation and 
Ford Foundation. 


Officers Being Rewarded 
For Showing Restraint 


By Wayne Boatwright 

Journalism Guild Writer 

More local police depart- 
ments reward officers for show- 
ing restraint in the line of duty, 
reports Err in Haines Whack for 
The Associated Press. 

Following the Justice De- 
partment’s recommendation to 
institute de-escalation tactics 
after a 2013 increase in police 
shootings, Philadelphia has 
honored more than 40 police of- 
ficers since December 2015 for 
defusing conflicts without using 
maximum force. 

“This is an effort to slow 
down situations for the sake 
of everybody concerned,” said 
Philadelphia Police Commis- 
sioner Richard Ross. 

Such awards are key to chang- 
ing the mentality inside law en- 
forcement, said Phillip Goff, di- 
rector of the Center for Policing 
Equity, a think tank. 

This change is resisted by 
many police departments. The 
Los Angeles police union called 
such awards “a terrible idea.” 

In a blog post, the Board of 
the Los Angeles Police Pro- 
tective League stated, “This 
award will prioritize the lives 
of suspected criminals over the 


lives of LAPD officers and goes 
against the core foundation of 
an officer’s training.” 

As police officers receive sig- 
nificantly less training in de- 
escalation than in firearms or 
self-defense, numerous agencies 
are discussing and adopting de- 
escalation tactics to slow down 
and defuse confrontations, ac- 
cording to the Police Executive 
Research Forum, a law enforce- 
ment think tank. 

Philadelphia officer Eric Tyler 
was recognized for using a stun 
gun instead of his firearm on a 
suspect who threatened to shoot 
Tyler’s colleague in February. 

Tyler had never shot anyone 
in his 12-year career; however, 
he was prepared to, and then 
“I thought better of it, and our 
training took over” he said. 

Advocates say that by re- 
warding officers for showing 
restraint and putting the tac- 
tic on par with bravery, police 
departments can counter the 
rise in accusations of excessive 
force following recent deadly 
shooting of Blacks in Fergu- 
son, Cleveland, Chicago, North 
Charleston, etc. 

The suspect who Tyler used a 
nonlethal Taser on turned out to 
be unarmed. 


CDCR Contracts CCA 
For Re-entry Services 


By Noel Scott 
Journalism Guild 

The Corrections Corporation 
of America (CCA) announced 
they were contracted by the 
CDCR to provide re-entry ser- 
vices for 120 men at the Boston 
Avenue facility in San Diego, re- 
ports Globe Newswire. 

The Male Community Re- 
entry Programs are designed to 
provide a wide range of services, 
including substance abuse, med- 
ical and mental health care, edu- 
cation, employment and fam- 
ily reunification to help inmates 
transition back into society. 


CCA was also awarded a 
contract by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons in Ocean View and 
plans to consolidate both resi- 
dent populations into a 483 -bed 
facility in Ocean View. 

“We continue to focus our ef- 
forts on delivering innovative 
and cost-effective solutions... 
and are excited to expand our 
partnership with the state of Cal- 
ifornia,” said Damon Hininger, 
CCA’s president and CEO. 

CCA owns or operates 85 
prisons and re-entry facilities 
that house approximately 89,000 
inmates or parolees in 20 states 
and the District of Columbia. 
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A Look Back Into Voting History of Minorities 


Book Review 


lot box while we 
learn and grow in 
the movement. 



By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

A coalition of America’s 
minorities, voting with liber- 
al Whites, could dramatically 
change the nation’s political 
landscape, a progressive au- 
thor says. However, disen- 
franchisement laws diminish 
the impact of the largest mi- 
nority group, African-Amer- 
icans. 

States throughout the coun- 
try have varying laws that 
play a role in taking away 
a person’s right to vote. In 
California, the right to vote 
is only temporarily denied to 
those serving a sentence for 
serious felonies. 

Steve Phillips, author of 
Brown is the New White: How 
the Demographic Revolution 
has Created a New Ameri- 
can Majority (2016), goes 
back into history, breaking 
down elections and voting 
patterns to demonstrate the 
relevancy of a coalition of 
like-minded voters. That in- 
cludes African-Americans, 
Latinos, Asian-Americans, 


Arab -Americans 
and Native-Amer- 
icans along with 
the traditional 
progressive White 
voters in what he calls the 
New American Majority. 

America has a progres- 

Sl ve, multiracial majority 
right now that has the power 
to elect presidents and re- 
shape American politics, 
policies and priorities for 
decades to come. 

He reports progressive 
people of color now comprise 
23 percent of all the eligible 
voters in America, and pro- 
gressive Whites account for 
28 percent of all eligible vot- 
ers. Together, these constitu- 
encies make up 51 percent of 
the country’s citizen voting 
age population, and that ma- 
jority is getting bigger every 
day. 

Brown is the New White is 
a critique of the progressive 
movement, in how it fails 
to grasp the changing de- 


mographics of the U.S. and 
issues related to the New 
American Majority. Instead, 
current progressive leaders 
concentrate on America’s 
longstanding preference for 
White people and how that 
preoccupation continues 
to influence all aspects of 
politics and society. Phillips 
explains why it is wrong for 
the progressive movement to 
“chase” White swing voters. 

The book contends the New 
American Majority should 
focus heavily on racism, dis- 
crimination, injustice and in- 
equality. 

We don’t have to wait for 
every single person to fully 
understand and embrace 
every single racial or eth- 
nic group to make progress 
toward greater racial and 
economic justice. In fact, 
we can’t afford to wait. We 
can work and win at the bal- 


One of the most 
striking of the 
claims in Brown 
is the New White 
is data that shows 
how the Demo- 
crats lost the U.S. 

House of Repre- 
sentatives in 2010 
and, subsequently, 
lost the Senate in 
2014. Philips attri- 
butes both losses 
to the Democratic 
Party ignoring is- 
sues relevant to 
the New Ameri- 
can Majority. 

His analysis con- 
cludes they stayed home and 
did not vote, and that point- 
edly affected the elections. 

Brown is the New White is 
instructional. Phillips says 


that progressives need to em- 
power more people of color, 
listen to its constituency and 
take charge of the future as 
the New American Majority. 


What Is Your Stance on the National Anthem? 


By Angelo Falcone ducted an informal survey 

Journalism Guild Writer with four questions. The first 

question mainliners were 
Many of the men in blue say asked was, would you stand for 
they would remain seated dur- the National Anthem or would 
ing the National Anthem. Like you remain seated like San 
a small but growing number Francisco Forty-Niner football 
of professional athletes refus- player Colin Kaepernick? 
ing to stand for the national The second question main- 
anthem, mainliners have ex- liners were asked was whether 
pressed similar views of the they agree with the notion that 
criminal justice system. compared to other countries, 

“Asked on the Line” con- the United States has the best 

Q & A With MAC Executives 


MAC Corner 


Asked On The Line 


Many of the men on the 
mainline know MAC Presi- 
dent Johnson and Vice-pres- 
ident Alvarez. However, here 
is an introduction to the other 
four men who serve on the 
MAC Executive Body: Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Matthew 
Nguyen, Parliamentarian 
Darryl Hill, H-Unit Senior 
Advisor Willie Thompson, 
and Sergeant at Arms Nicola 
Bucci. After being elected to 
the MAC General Body by a 
vote of the mainline popula- 
tion, these men were voted 
into the Executive Body by a 
vote of the General Body of 
MAC Representatives. 

1. How many years have you 
been a MAC Representative? 

Executive Secretary Mat- 
thew Nguyen: “Two years.” 

Parliamentarian Darryl 
Hill: “I have been a MAC 
Rep. for the past six years.” 

JJ-Unit Senior Advisor Wil- 
lie Thompson: “I have been 
a MAC Representative since 
2015.” 

Sergeant at Arms Nicola 
Bucci: “From March 2015 to 
the present.” 

2. Were you ever a MAC 
Representative at another in- 
stitution? 

Nguyen: “No.” 

Hill: “Yes. I was a MAC 
Representative at DVI-Tracy 
and at Soledad Prison.” 


Thompson: “No, but I 
would work and talk to them 
about issues.” 

Bucci: “Yes. I was the vice- 
chairperson at ISP from April 
2013 to April 2014.” 

3. Why did you become a 
MAC Representative? 

Nguyen: “My friend was a 
MAC member, and he needed 
help structuring the council. I 
had no experience working in 
that capacity, but I have been 
in positions of influence and 
power in the past, so I figured 
I might help him as long as I 
knew the law of the land and 
the nature of the beast I will 
be dealing with.” 

Hill: “To help general popu- 
lation programs run smoothly 
and effectively as possible. 
My hopes are to always help 
solve a situation before it be- 
comes a problem.” 

Thompson: “I like to help 
people and let them know that 
they are not alone.” 

Bucci: “To give back to my 
community and reinforce my 
leadership skills while feeling 
a sense of self-worth.” 

4. What is your top priority 
as a MAC Representative? 

Nguyen: “To get us what we 


criminal justice system in the 
world, albeit not a perfect sys- 
tem. 

Third, the men in blue were 
asked, if resources were not 
an issue, would you ever leave 
the United States and live in 
another country? 

Finally, the men in blue were 
asked, should the government 
be judged because individ- 
ual government employees, 
agents, and/or officers abuse 


have coming. If it’s in the Ti- 
tle 15 and the DOM, I want us 
to have it by right of the law.” 

Hill: “To research legal 
matters through the DOM and 
the Title 15.” 

Thompson: “To have a re- 
lationship with the other in- 
mates and the staff in H-Unit 
and San Quentin. I always 
encourage the men in H-Unit 
to please come and talk to me 
if there is an issue that I can 
help them with. I am not hard 
to find and most everyone in 
H-Unit knows me.” 

Bucci: “To be transparent 
with my peers and with the 
administration. I feel it is my 
responsibility to my victims, 
community and family to live 
a pro-social life within my 
community, and as a MAC 
representative, I must inform 
my fellow inmates of their 
rights.” 

Nguyen oversees the 
administrative operations 
of MAC, Hill chairs the 
Recreation Subcommittee, 
Thompson oversees the 
H-Unit Subcommittees and 
Bucci chairs the North Block 
Subcommittee. 

-Angelo Falcone 


their authority or because the 
government fails to hold those 
corrupt employees, agents 
and/or officers responsible? 

Of the men surveyed, 52 
percent would stand for the na- 
tional anthem, but 48 percent 
would remain seated. 

Fifty-five percent of the men 
surveyed did not agree that the 
U.S. has the “best” criminal 
justice system in the world. 
However, 30 percent agreed 
that, compared to other coun- 
tries, the U.S. justice system 
is indeed the best. Fifteen per- 
cent replied they did not know. 

When asked if they would 
ever leave the U.S. and live in 
another country, 44 percent 
replied “maybe” and 11 
percent “not likely.” However, 
11 percent answered they 
would live in another country 
“someday” and 19 percent 
would leave the U.S. as soon 
as they get off parole. Fifteen 
percent of the men surveyed 
vowed to never leave the 
country. 

Although the survey was 
anonymous, some of the men 
chose to voice their opinions. 

A. Ross: “I have a right to a 
trial, and if I am sentenced to 
death, I have a right to appeal. 
The police are setting those 
rights aside.” 

L. Paul: “I would find out 
what the officers are going 
through, and then I would for- 
give them and pray for them.” 

W. Goodman: “I would not 
judge the system, rather those 
who abuse their authority, and 
I would expect the system to 
prosecute them to the fullest 
extent of the law.” 

F. Jones: “Both. When an 
employee of the government 
fails to abide by the laws, they 
should be held accountable for 
that violation. The govern- 


ment should be judged if they 
do not hold those employees 
accountable.” 

D. Krizman: “The behavior 
of government officials must 
be honorable for any system 
of government to work. Our 
system should be simplified 
and refined, and its officials 
must be held to a higher 
standard.” 

E. Carlevato: “Accountabil- 
ity is a very important trait for 
me, and the system is failing 
to hold those corrupt employ- 
ees, agents and officers re- 
sponsible.” 

K. McBride: “Each person 
in power is responsible for his 
or her own actions. However, 
their superiors are also respon- 
sible for disciplining them.” 

P. Espinal: “I would judge 
the government for not hold- 
ing corrupt employees or of- 
ficers responsible because the 
people are the government.” 

C. Cherry: “The government 
should look at why the abuse 
of power is occurring. There 
has to be accountability for 
law enforcement officers who 
shoot and kill people just for 
having a knife. There has to be 
another way.” 

M. James: “I would judge 
those individual government 
officials who don’t hold those 
corrupt employees, agents and 
officers responsible.” 

J. Hancock: “I would hold 
the system accountable by 
deeply learning the intricacies 
of the system and use a rem- 
edy available to expose what 
is broken and what needs to be 
changed.” 

T. Slaughter: “It is not 
only those corrupt agents, 
employees or officers, but 
the rich and famous are not 
being held responsible by the 
government.” 
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A Violent Death Leads to Forgiveness 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Cheryl Ward-Keiser (third from left) at the Restorative Justice symposium 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A 72-year- old woman and an 
incarcerated Black man shared 
stories of how they avoided be- 
coming leaders of hate by for- 
giving the men who commit- 
ted crimes against their family 
members. 

“Forgiving someone who 
committed an atrocious crime 
against your loved one is hard 
to do, but the offender will live 
in your head until you do,” said 
Darnell “Mo” Washington in San 
Quentin State Prison’s Catholic 
Chapel. Washington was a fea- 
tured speaker at the Restorative 
Justice Symposium on Aug. 13. 

Cheryl Ward-Keiser stood be- 
fore a mixed crowd of about 100 
incarcerated men and visitors, 
and candidly told her story. 

Teenagers entered her home in 
1991, looking for a safe. Three 
boys tied up Ward-Keiser and 
her husband, Jim, while a girl 
waited outside in the getaway 
car. There was no safe or money, 
but the robbers didn’t believe 
that. They made Ward-Keiser’s 
daughter, Roxie, strip and put a 
shotgun in her mouth, threaten- 
ing to blow her “f-ing head off.” 

Next, they threatened to rape 
her and Roxie. Jim stood up and 
was shot and killed, while Ward- 
Keiser was lying on the floor 
with a foot on her neck and a gun 
against the back of her head. The 
robbers fled. All were caught 
within 27 hours. 

“I ended up marrying the cop 
that caught them,” Ward-Keiser 


said. “I have a special request: 
the f-word has done the most 
damage to me. I beg you to re- 
move that word from your vo- 
cabulary because the moment 
I hear that word, I can feel that 
gun at the back of my head.” 

Despite the atrocities commit- 
ted, Ward-Keiser sought out the 
men and woman to forgive them. 

Ward-Keiser said that as a 
Christian she had to forgive. “I 
didn’t know how to do it, but I 
knew that I needed to. I know 
that as I walk, my child walks 
behind me. If I hated, I would be 
the leader of hate and I couldn’t 
be that kind of mother because if 
I did, I take us all down.” 

After being diagnosed with 
three different cancers within 
three months, Ward-Keiser de- 


cided God was telling her she 
didn’t have forever to reach out 
to the teenagers. She started 
writing to them. Then she went 
to visit them all, including the 
man who raped Roxie. 

“He asked, ‘What did I hope 
to have come from doing this?”’ 
said Ward-Keiser. “I answered, 
‘That we become friends.’ He 
moved back and said, ‘We 
can’t.’” 

Before the visit, just seeing 
that man’s name on an envelope 
caused a flashback of that dread- 
ful night. 

After the visit, the man wrote 
Ward-Keiser and said, “You set 
me free.” 

Ward-Keiser said, “I saw a to- 
tally different young man across 
that table and my flashback was 


gone. Only meeting him could 
have done that.” 

The offender has honored her 
husband by having no disciplin- 
ary infractions in his 25 -year 
prison record, added Ward- 
Keiser. 

She ended saying, “I know the 
system makes it hard to find your 
victim and say you are sorry. I do 
this as much for me as I do for 
you.” 

After hearing Ward-Keiser’s 
tale, guest Sevan Poetry said, 
“I’m thinking about the things I 
haven’t forgiven people for that 
are so small.” 

Next, inside speakers Wash- 
ington and Trinkell Leon Bland 
took the podium. 

Washington spoke about 
struggling with staying centered 


after finding out Bland, who ar- 
rived at San Quentin in 2016, as- 
saulted and hospitalized his aunt 
in a drug-induced rage in 2011. 

When Bland found out he 
was going to the same prison as 
Washington, he thought, “This 
isn’t going to end well.” 

Washington discussed the di- 
lemma with fellow Restorative 
Justice facilitator Louis Scott, 
who told him, “Mo, it couldn’t 
have happened to a better per- 
son — you believe in Restorative 
Justice.” 

Instead of retaliating, Wash- 
ington sought to restore. They 
talked and Bland signed up for 
the group Restorative Justice. 

Bland said, “I did something 
atrocious to someone I really 
love. She was not at fault. There 
was no reason. It didn’t just af- 
fect me and her, it affected our 
family.” 

Washington responded, 

“When it comes to violence, 
enough is enough. If I would 
have done something to him, my 
family would have been suffer- 
ing.” 

Symposium host Chris Gallo 
asked the audience for feedback. 

Azadeh Zoharbi of the Ella 
Baker Center for Human Rights 
said, “I feel a renewed desire to 
have that compassion infused in 
the way we govern ourselves.” 

Mike Webb said, “I apolo- 
gize to all those who were done 
wrong and never got to hear I’m 
sorry.” 

Leonard Walker said, “Restor- 
ative Justice is powerful; ya’ll 
better stay with it.” 


Offenders Earn Employment As Software Engineers Inside San Quentin 



Courtesy of CDCR 

Students from Code. 7370 Program hard at work 


By Michele Kane 

Federal and state-authorized 
Joint Venture Program allows 
employment of incarcerated in- 
dividuals at market wages. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) has entered into a Joint 
Venture agreement with Cali- 
fornia-based non-profit Turn 2 
You, Inc., to employ trained of- 
fenders within the walls of San 
Quentin State Prison. 

The employed offenders will 
have completed the Code.7370 
program, a technology-based 
rehabilitation program also op- 
erated at San Quentin by CDCR 


in partnership with the Califor- 
nia Prison Industry Authority 
(CALPIA) and San Francisco- 
based non-profit The Last Mile. 
The program teaches offenders 
industry-current computer cod- 
ing skills. 

Selected graduates of the 
Code.7370 Program will be 
eligible to work for Turn 2 U’s 
Joint Venture as software en- 
gineers, putting their newly 
learned skills to work on real 
client- driven projects and earn- 
ing industry- comparable wages 
while serving the remainder of 
their sentence. 

The Turn 2 U Joint Venture 
will use a sophisticated com- 


puter hardware assembly 
comprising a server cluster, 
network area storage (NAS), 
and secure network switch- 
ing. This hardware will en- 
able stand-alone delivery 
of all customer projects in a 
realistic, internet-like fash- 
ion while maintaining ab- 
solute separation from any 
connectivity by offenders. 
Hardware sponsors include 
Hewlett Packard, Aruba Net- 
works, and Reduxio. 

“The work experience 
gained by these currently 
incarcerated employees will 
greatly increase their em- 
ployability when they pa- 
role,” said Turn 2 U and TLM 
Co-Founder, Chris Redlitz. 
“This Joint Venture essentially 
guarantees that these men will 
have marketable job skills, a 
relevant portfolio, and savings 
to help them with successful re- 
entry.” 

Initially, the program will 
employ seven offenders, in- 
cluding one project manager, at 
San Quentin, with plans to hire 
more trained offenders in the 
future at both San Quentin and 
proposed locations at Ironwood 
State Prison and Folsom Wom- 
en’s Facility. 

The Joint Venture Program 
was established in 1990 upon 
the passage of Proposition 139, 
“The Prison Inmate Labor Ini- 
tiative,” a voter initiative aimed 
at reducing recidivism by pro- 
viding opportunities for offend- 
ers to gain valuable work expe- 
rience and job skills training. 
The Joint Venture Program is 


established at California’s adult 
institutions, and the Free Ven- 
ture Program provides similar 
work experience opportunities 
at the state of California’s juve- 
nile facilities. 

Under Joint Venture Program 
guidelines, offenders are paid a 
comparable wage that is subject 
to deductions for federal, state 
and local taxes. In addition, 20 
percent from each of the follow- 
ing categories is deducted from 
an offender’s wages: room and 
board, inmate trust/canteen ac- 
count, family support, manda- 
tory savings, and victims’ com- 
pensation. 

“The Joint Venture Program 
is an exceptional model for pub- 
lic-private partnerships because 
it benefits businesses, crime 
victims and taxpayers, while 
preparing offenders for suc- 
cessful integration back into the 
community,” said CDCR Secre- 


tary and Prison Industry Board 
Chair Scott Kernan. “Having 
Turn 2 U operating inside San 
Quentin is a great opportunity 
for these offenders, particularly 
when they parole, since a job 
helps to keep you out of prison. 
I am very pleased for CDCR to 
be a part of this innovative pro- 
gram.” 

The Joint Venture Program 
and the Code.7370 Program are 
CDCR rehabilitation programs 
managed by the California Pris- 
on Industry Authority. (CAL- 
PIA) CALPIA is a self-support- 
ing state entity that provides 
training and productive work 
assignments for approximately 
6,500 offenders in California. 
The cumulative recidivism rate 
among CALPIA’s CTE pro- 
grams is 7.13%, a success at- 
tributed to the job skills and 
industry certifications obtained 
by participating in the program. 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 

• October is the sixth of seven months in a year with 31 days. 
This year, October has five Sundays, five Mondays and five Sat- 
urdays. 

• Columbus Day will be observed on Monday, Oct. 10; National 
Bosses Day is on Sunday, Oct. 16; United Nations Day is on Mon- 
day, Oct. 24; and Halloween is on Monday, Oct. 31. 

• For Mexican Nationals, the Day of the Race, or El Dia de la 
Raza, is on Wednesday, Oct. 12 and in Canada, Thanksgiving is 
on Monday, Oct. 10. 

• For the Muslim community, the First of Muharram, or the 
New Year’s Day of the Islamic calendar, begins at sundown on 
Saturday, Oct. 1 and Ashura begins at sundown on Monday, Oct. 
10 . 

• For the Jewish community, the “Ten Days of Awe” occur 
during the “High Holy Days” in October. Rosh Hashanah — the 
autumn festival called the Jewish New Year — begins at sun- 
down on Sunday, Oct. 2 and Yom Kippur — the Day of Atonement 
— begins at sundown on Monday, Oct. 10. 

• For the Christian community, the Memorial of St. Francis of 
Assisi is on Tuesday, Oct. 4, and the Memorial of Our Lady of the 
Rosary is on Friday, Oct. 7. 

• According to the World Almanac, October is National Domes- 
tic Violence Awareness Month, National Breast Cancer Aware- 
ness Month, Diversity Awareness Month, and National Popcorn 
Poppin’ Month. 

• There are two astrological signs in October: Libra, the sign 
of the Scales (Sept. 23 to Oct. 23) and Scorpio, the sign of the 
Scorpion (Oct. 24 to Nov. 21). 

• According to the Jewelry Industry Council, the October 
birthstone is the Opal or Tourmaline. 
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Two-Hour Race Filled With Challenges for 22 Runners 



Twenty-two runners lined up 
for the start of a two-hour race 
around a bustling prison yard 
for the 1000 Mile Club annual 
event. More than a dozen men 
ran for the entire time. 

Markelle Taylor ran at a pace 
to break his own 2015 two-hour 
record of 18.6875 miles. 

“He’s run 15 and three-fourth 
miles with 20 minutes to go,” 
said Coach Frank Ruona. “He’ll 
break his record.” 

With less than 10 minutes 
left in the race, an institutional 
alarm sounded. All incarcer- 
ated people must sit on the 
ground until signaled by cor- 
rectional officers that the alarm 
has ended. The alarm took more 
than four minutes. When Taylor 
started running again he only 
completed 18.1 miles. 

This race marked the first 
time Taylor didn’t break a 1000 
Mile record. 

“Stopping and starting is re- 
ally hard,” said Taylor, adding 
“I didn’t give up. I wanted to be 


an example to all those strug- 
gling with lupus.” Taylor says 
he always envisions a cause to 
honor when he races. 

For Larry Ford, the run was 
a test of heart. The 60-year-old 
said he woke up with a stomach 
bug and shouldn’t have run but 
decided to anyway. 

After running an hour and 
30 minutes, he said, “I quit. I’m 
not feeling it today.” 

However, with 20 minutes to 
go, he started running again. 


“My brain and body didn’t 
want to go back out there, but 
my heart wanted to finish the 
race,” said Ford. “I went on 
pure heart.” 

Ford completed 13.5 miles. 

Sergio Carrillo and Temo 
Zamora completed more than 
15 miles together, using the 
time to meditate on the word of 
God. 

“I told him, Isaiah 40:30-31, 
4 ... even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and young men 


shall utterly fall; But they that 
wait upon the Lord renew their 
strength ... they shall run and 
not be weary ...,’” said Carrillo. 

Zamora said, “I enjoy run- 
ning with my brother in Christ 
and the rest of the group.” 

Carrillo added, “It makes it 
easier to run with somebody. 
He pushes you; you push him.” 

Chris Skull said he hoped to 
outrun his training partner, Ed- 
die Herena, for second place in 
this two-hour run. In a previous 
10-mile race, Skull was nine 
seconds ahead in the final lap 
but ended up losing to Herena 
by four seconds. 

In the half-marathon, Her- 
ena led the whole way, beating 
Skull by 20 seconds for second 
place. 

Herena didn’t run in this race. 

“I would have gunned Eddie 
down,” said Skull. “He didn’t 
show up; he knows I would 
have gunned him down.” 

The running club started in 
2005, after Ruona replied to a 
post on a runner club website 
by former S.Q. Community 
Partnership Manager Laura 


Bowen-Salzsieter for someone 
to coach a track club inside San 
Quentin State Prison. 

Ruona says the program has 
grown considerably since 2005. 

“We used to have 10 tol5 
guys. Now we have about 50 on 
our roster,” Ruona said. 

Over the years, Ruona re- 
cruited other volunteers from 
the Tamalpa Runners Club, like 
Diana Fitzpatrick. 

Fitzpatrick said she started 
coming in about two years af- 
ter Ruona. Her husband, Tim, 
joins her in supporting the run- 
ners. For this race, they both 
kept track of laps and passed 
out cups of water and encourag- 
ing words to the runners going 
around. 

“I always wanted to do it, 
and now I have the time to,” 
said Tim Fitzpatrick. “Running 
makes people feel better about 
themselves.” 

Volunteer Jim Maloney com- 
mented, “I’ve been inspired by 
the community here, the friend- 
ship, the camaraderie, the qual- 
ity of the people. It’s been a re- 
ally pleasant surprise.” 


Asian/Pacific Islanders Battle for Basketball Title on Labor Day 
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North Block basketball team members 


In an effort to promote uni- 
ty, the Asian/Pacific Islanders 
sponsored a Labor Day bas- 
ketball tournament called The 
Battle of the Blocks. 

Three of San Quentin’s 
housing units played against 
each other in the event. North 
Block went undefeated in a 
four-game series, winning the 
final over West Block, 30-17. 

“Throughout the year, the 
Asians, Islanders and Others 
community organize basket- 
ball tournaments on each holi- 
day,” said Vi Chau, the event 
organizer. “Tournaments give 
all the guys a chance to com- 
pete and have fun. More im- 
portantly, it’s about coming 
together as one community.” 

Four teams competed. Two 
teams represented West Block, 
one North Block and one H- 
Unit. The winner of each full- 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

It was deja vu for visit- 
ing Los Angeles Dodgertown 
pitcher Auggie Alfonso, who 
split a double-header with the 
San Quentin All-Stars baseball 
team for the second year in a 
row. 

Dodgertown won the morn- 
ing game, 13-10, and was on the 
verge of winning the evening 
game. They were in the final in- 
ning with one All-Star on base 
and Cleo Cloman at bat. Clo- 
man had a magnificent batting 
day, going 5 for 5. Dodgertown 
elected to walk him. Next up 
was utility player Anthony De- 
nard, who smashed a line drive 
deep into left field to score both 
runners for the win. 

“That’s baseball,” said Alfon- 
so. “You just have to shake it off 
and get ready for the next game. 

“I had fun hanging out with 
the guys, and it was good com- 
petition. They are human be- 
ings doing their time; some of 
them learn and some don’t.” 

Last year Alfonso was in the 


court game was the 
first team to reach 
30 points. The H- 
Unit team failed to 
make the finals. 

West Block had 
standout players 
like Rafael Cue- 
vas, Phirank Kim, 

Kana Uch, Vadim 
Zhakarchanko and 
Zitsue Lee, among 
others. They were 
coached by George 
Lopez. 

The North Block 
squad members 
were Juan Meza, 

Adnan Khan, Chau, 

Jonathan Chiu, Eddie de la 
Pena, Gary Vong, Damon 
Cooke, Alladin Pangilinan and 
Sa Tran. 

The powerful North Block 
combination of offensive and 


same position to close out the 
game but gave up a two -run 
walk-off homer to split the 2015 
double header. 

Dodgertown won the morn- 
ing game this year with a come- 
back. Down 5-0 in the first 
game, they went into the third 
inning and rallied for eight 
straight runs for an 8-5 lead. 

After a walk and a single, 
Paul Galletti smashed a double 
for two RBIs to center field. 
With two more walks and bases 
loaded, Brian “Red” Dambrosi 
found a gap in left field for a 
two -run double. 

All-Star pitcher Isaiah Bo- 
nilla-Thompson continued to 
struggle to find the strike zone. 
He walked two more batters and 
gave up three singles for runs 
by Bob Ponce, Mike Gin and 
first-time visitor Jay Briggs. 

The All-Stars regrouped de- 
fensively. Thompson-Bonilla 
found the zone and they tied in 
the sixth, 8-8. 

Anthony “Sadiq” Redwood 
singled and a Tamon Halfin 
double brought him home. Cor- 
diare McDonald blasted a home 


defensive players swept its 
way to the final game, where a 
West Block team tried to stop 
them. 

In finals, Meza cleaned up 
the offensive boards, turning 


run over the right-field pole to 
bring Halfin in for the tie. 

“This was great,” said Mc- 
Donald. ‘After being down 
(in prison) 10 years, this was a 
good experience for me. I got to 
be around great teammates and 
people who come in and love 
the game.” 

Halfin added, “Once we got 
past the cobwebs, the game be- 
came fun. I appreciate the pro- 
gram; it gives you something 
to look forward to, and we love 
playing the outside teams.” 

Dodgertown was able to turn 
a double play to get out the in- 
ning. 

In the eighth, Dodgertown 
Dambrosi opened with a solo 
homerun over the left-field 
gate. Gin singled and Alfonso 
walked. Mike Strong hit a shot 
up center field for a double to 
score both runners. Ponce sin- 
gled in Strong for the 13-8 lead. 
The All- Stars turned their own 
double play to get out the in- 
ning. 

In the bottom of the ninth, the 
All-Stars’ first two batters pop- 
flied for two outs. 


his teammates’ misses into 
baskets. He finished with 5 
points and 7 rebounds. 

“The key to victory was Los 
(Meza) on the boards,” said 
Cooke. 


A Halfin single kept them 
alive, and Cloman whacked a 
homerun over the left-field gate 
to close the lead, 13-10. Dodg- 
ertown relief pitcher Dambrosi 
struck out the next batter to end 
the Aug. 20 game. 

“This is my passion,” said 
Cloman. “My pitch came at the 
right time. I give my all on the 
field; this doesn’t stop here.” 

Cloman is scheduled to pa- 
role. 

The Dodgertown team is a 
part of the Men’s Senior Base- 
ball League in Southern Cali- 
fornia that travels to San Quen- 
tin for this experience. 

“It was an effort coming up 
here,” Dodgertown Lynn Hoff- 
man said. “I think we are doing 
a service; this is a challenging 
sport that gives these guys life 
skills. For us it gives a window 
into people’s lives you wouldn’t 
normally talk to.” 

Briggs added, “This was dif- 
ferent. It takes you out of your 
comfort zone. This makes 
you not take your freedom for 
granted; these guys would love 
to have the problems we have.” 


Pangilinan added, “The key 
to victory was playing as a 
team, playing with passion and 
trusting your teammates.” 

Cooke took command of 
the defensive boards, limit- 
ing West Block to a one-shot 
attempt. Damon led his team 
with 10 points and 6 rebounds, 
followed by Khan with 9 
points. 

Cuevas and Uch tried to 
keep West Block in the game. 
They scored 10 and 7 points 
respectively. 

“They (North Block) set 
good picks, fed their big man, 
ran back on defense — they did 
everything and they were more 
hungry,” commented Uch. 

Cooke added, “These games 
teach lessons of humility and 
learning how to lose grace- 
fully.” 

Phirak said, “I had fun. It’s 
all about getting together. It 
was a good day.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Sports Stats 


Basketball 

Avg. Pts. Per Game (As of Sept.5) 
Warriors 


Allan McIntosh 18.5 

Harry “ATL” Smith 14.91 

Tevin Fournette 16.4 

Anthony Ammons 11.1 

Kings 

Thad Fleeton 7.4 

J. “Mailman” Ratchford 8. .75 

Oris “Pep” Williams 10 

Demond Lewis 10 

Green Team 

Air Warmerdam 45 

Evan Fjelds 40 

Chris Blees 23 

Johnas Street 14 

Pat Lacey 13 

Remy Pinson 12.4 

Kyle Fowlers 10.3 

Imago Dei 

Jon Williams 27 

Teohn Connor 29 

Steve Diekman 18 

Trailblazers/Bittermen 

Ryan Steer 25 

Mark Stapp 15.6666 

Will Wheatley 15.75 

Ian Ashcraft-Williams 14 


Dodgertown and SQ All- Stars Split Doubleheader 
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Green Team Edges SQ Warriors, 97-94, in OT 
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Tevin Fourette going up on the Green Team 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The visiting Green Team 
posted a 97-94 overtime win 
over the San Quentin Warriors 
basketball team. 

“It was close — we should 
have had it in regulation,” said 
Ari “Ari-Automatic” Warmer- 
dam, who scored 45 points for 
the Christian Sports Ministry’s 
Green Team. The former UC 
Davis basketball player led all 
scorers. 

“He’s a pure shooter,” said 
Warrior Tevin Fournette about 
Warmerdam. “But next time it 
ain’t going to happen.” 

With six seconds left in regu- 
lation, the Green Team led 86- 
84 with the ball in Juston Willis’ 
hands to pass inbounds from the 
sideline. Willis slid over to the 
left to make the pass and was 
called for the illegal movement. 

The Warrior in-bounded to 
Harry “ATL” Smith. He power 
dribbled to the basket for the ty- 
ing layup, sending the game into 
overtime. 


Green Team sponsor and 
Golden State Warrior accoun- 
tant Ben Draa coached the 
game, in his first return to San 
Quentin this season. 

In the extra period, with 32 
seconds left, the Warriors were 
up 92-90. The Green Team got 
the ball to Warmerdam, who 
tried to dribble through traffic. 
Warrior Allan McIntosh stole 


the ball. McIntosh and team- 
mate David Lee increased the 
Warriors’ lead from the free- 
throw line. 

However, the Green Team had 
the ball with five seconds left, 
down 97-94. Warmerdam had 
the ball at the top of the key and 
let it fly for a three-pointer, but it 
clacked off the rim. 

“We stuck with it through it 


all,” said Fournette. 
“We stayed on our 
defense, stayed 
crashing and came 
out with the victory.” 

McIntosh led the 
Warriors with 29 
points, followed by 
Fournette with 25 
points and 19 re- 
bounds, and Smith 
with 20 points and 
18 rebounds. 

Fournette also had 
back-to-back high- 
light plays in the 
third quarter. First, 
he slam-dunked in 
traffic. Then, on the 
next possession, he 
completed an up-and-under lay 
up. 

“He’s a great player,” said 
Warmerdam about Fournette. 
“He commands so much at- 
tention because he can do ev- 
erything. We had a hard time 
keeping him and ATL out of the 
paint. When they did miss, they 
met the ball at the rim.” 

Warrior Coach Daniel Wright 


wasn’t impressed with the out- 
come, which made the Warriors’ 
record against the Green Team a 
losing 3-4. 

“We have not turned the cor- 
ner,” said Wright. “They (Green 
Team) outplayed us the entire 
game, except where they turned 
the ball over in the last 30 sec- 
onds, which is uncharacteristic 
of that team.” 

Fournette said, “It’s time to 
get back to where we’re sup- 
posed to be.” 

During halftime, both teams, 
as per custom, circled around 
half court where Green Team 
sponsor Bill Epling usually 
opens the ministry talks with 
a joke. In his absence, Green 
Team Center Billy Die skipped 
the comedy and opened up 
about his experiences inside San 
Quentin. 

“My first time here a year ago 
— the love you guys showed me 
is more than what’s going on in 
the world,” Die said. “If God is 
love and love is God, then we 
ain’t doing it right out there. You 
guys are doing it right.” 


The Visiting Trailblazers Leave Kings in the Dust 


The visiting Trailblazers 
dusted off the San Quentin 
Kings basketball team, win- 
ning 74-45. 

Led by Ian Ashcraft-Wil- 
liams, the Trailblazers never 
looked back after taking the 
lead in the first quarter. The 32 
year-old Williams finished with 
20 points and 17 rebounds. He 
played for Washington College 
in St. Louis. 

“I think it was the third quar- 
ter (that made the difference),” 
said Ashcraft-Williams. “They 
usually come out strong but 
we were able to weather the 
storm.” 

The Kings’ offense left a lot 
to be desired. The highest scor- 
ing King was D. “Zayd” Nick- 
olson with 8 points. No other 


King scored more than five. 

Meanwhile all the Trailblaz- 
ers scored more than five, in- 
cluding Ryan Steer’s 19 with 6 
rebounds, 3 assists, 3 steals and 
a block; and 5 rebounds; Pete 
Giese with 12 points, 11 boards, 
1 assist, 1 steal and a block, and 
coach and sponsor Ted Saltveit 
with 10 points. 

At the start of the second 
quarter, Trailblazer Aidan Cof- 
fino rolled his ankle so badly he 
couldn’t continue to play. His 
teammates carried him to the 
bench and put ice on his ankle, 
where he watched his team car- 
ry on to victory. 

At halftime, both teams met 
at half court to hear a member 
from each team say a few words. 
Trailblazers Steven Lamb said, 


“I see you guys working on 
yourselves, and that’s some- 
thing we don’t do enough of out 
there (society) - and you do it 
with so much class. 

From the Kings, stat keeper 
Edward Moss talked about 
what being part of the Kings 
does for him. 

“Basketball takes my mind 
away from my issues... I still 
come and spend my free time 
for free — even though most 
of the time we lose in the last 
two minutes — because we are 
brothers. Timothy Long helps 
me with my math; Demond 
(Lewis) encourages me. I see 
a change in him. I learn a lot 
from these dudes all courtesy 
of basketball.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 
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Ted Saltveit defending Tare “Cancun” Beltran 


SQ All- Stars Baseball Team Honors Lieutenant S. Robinson 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

In a fierce battle, the San 
Quentin All-Stars baseball 
team edged out the visiting Bay 
Area Cubs 8-7 in an exhibition 
game honoring Correctional Lt. 
Sam Robinson. 

This special day was a way 
for the team to show their ap- 
preciation and recognize Lt. 
Robinson’s commitment to pro- 
viding a rehabilitative sports 
program. 

“Lt. Robinson has always 
gone the extra mile to make 
sure we had a game,” said Terry 
Burton, All- Stars incarcerated 
assistant coach. “He has been 
the best liaison between the ad- 
ministration and the program 
because he has always been fair 
with us.” 

Isaiah Bonilla-Thompson, 
All-Stars inmate assistant coach 
and pitcher, added “Lt. Robin- 
son has been a major support 
and help through the challeng- 
es. He makes sure the people get 
cleared to come in and he helps 
publicize the program for those 
who want to experience this.” 

The team presented Lt. Rob- 
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Lt. S. Robinson 
throws opening pitch 

inson a baseball bat signed by 
all the members, and Robinson 
threw out the first pitch to start 
the game. 

The All-Stars took a quick 
5-0 lead in the first inning. Da- 
vid Fraire started the rally with 
a line-drive double through the 
left-field gap. 

Tamon Halfin singled to move 
Fraire to third, setting up a 
Trevor Bird double to deep cen- 


ter field to score both runners. 

Don Spence reached base on 
an error, and James Wortham 
singled. Then newcomer Bran- 
den Terrell smashed a double to 
bring in the runners. 

Rubin Harper singled to score 
Terrell, before the Cubs were 
able to adjust defensively to get 
out the inning. 

The All-Stars extended the 
lead to 7-0 in the bottom of the 
fifth. 

“It has been a good season,” 
said Fraire. “I got a chance to 
get familiar with people and 
learned that everybody’s got 
a story. Communication is the 
key that helps you to relax a lit- 
tle — it feels good to smile and 
not to have to mean mug.” 

Elliot Smith, a volunteer 
sponsor and Cubs head coach, 
added, “We want to build a pro- 
gram on fun that includes ev- 
erybody from the players, um- 
pires, scorekeepers, all the way 
down to the hecklers. 

“I’m glad Sam is getting rec- 
ognized for his work throughout 
the year. The outside communi- 
ty needs to get this experience 
with the inmates, to get to know 
who they are before they are re- 


leased.” 

In the sixth, Smith singled 
to rally the Cubs. Steve Gray 
doubled to score the pitch run- 
ner for Smith. After another 
player singled, Dan Rodgers 
smashed a two-run homer over 
the left-field gate. They scored 
two more times to close the lead 
7-6. 

“I was looking for the fast 
ball,” said Rodgers. “This is a 
competitive atmosphere, but 
fun. I’ve never been to a place 
where you hit a homerun and the 
other team gives you high-fives. 
That says something about this 
program to have respect at that 
level.” 

Gray added, “Coming here 
is my escape from the other 
leagues I play in. It brings you 
back to reality and gives the 
guys a sense of normalcy for 
their transition back to society.” 

All-Stars scored one run in 
the eighth before they were 
stopped. The Cubs answered in 
the ninth with a run but went out 
on a pop-fly to end the Aug. 13 
game. 

Old-time S.Q. Coach Kent 
Philpott attended the game. He 
coached back in 2000 when the 


team was known as the S.Q. Pi- 
rates. 

“I never had any fear com- 
ing here,” said Philpott. “I grew 
accustomed to dealing with the 
guys and understood what they 
did was just a snapshot in time.” 

Philpott has been coming in 
since 1969 as a pastor and he 
shared his history about work- 
ing with Chaplain Earl Smith 
and the baseball program. 

“Back in ‘69 it was a real 
dangerous group of guys; you 
didn’t have that many Blacks 
then,” said Philpott. “Then in 
1985 you had a different group 
of guys. Now San Quentin is the 
pearl of the prisons and for guys 
to make it here, you know they 
are working on their change.” 

All-Stars inmate Assistant 
Coach John “Yah Ya” Parratt 
added, “We are thankful and 
feel blessed that Lt. Robinson 
takes out his time for this pro- 
gram. He could be home with 
his family on these weekends.” 

Steve Reichardt, a volunteer 
and sponsor, concluded, “Sam 
is a best friend of the program; 
we couldn’t ask for a better per- 
son in his position. It’s an honor 
to call him a friend.” 
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Sitting in the Fire With the New Graduates of VOEG 
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VOEG’s Graduating class of 2016 and their facilitators 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The song “Lean on Me” set 
the tone for the 2016 graduating 
class of San Quentin’s Victim 
Offender Education Group pro- 
gram. 

Executive Director Billie 
Mizell and Michael Adams har- 
monized the 1980s classic oldie 
by Bill Withers before nearly 
125 people in the Protestant 
Chapel. 

Mizell said she wanted the 
audience to remember, “No one 
can fill those of your needs that 
you won’t let show.” 

To honor the 2016 graduates 
who completed 18 to 24 months 
of what they called “sitting in 
the fire,” Mizell invited for- 
mer participants and graduates 
Tommy “Shakur” Ross, Manuel 
Murillo and Arthur Robinson to 
share stories of how VOEG af- 
fected and impacted their lives. 

Shakur spoke about his 
unique experience of sharing a 
circle with other prisoners and 
outside facilitators for over a 
year and ahalf. 

“This circle of friends helped 
me develop intimate friend- 
ships and positive relationships; 
however, the most impactful 
exercise for me was the time- 
line curriculum. This exercise 
helped me identify the events, 
the feelings behind these events 
and the behavior as a result of 
those feelings.” 

Manuel talked about Ihe pres- 
sures of masculinity in Mexican 
culture that prevented him from 
sharing his story before partici- 
pating in the program. 

“For 50 years I wanted to cry 
again because of my grand- 
mother’s death. I finally could 
cry, after I did the timeline. Af- 
ter that day, I cry for everything. 
I go for my GED next. I prom- 
ised my mother.” 


Arthur Robinson has been in- 
carcerated 38 years for murder. 
For 35 years he went from group 
to group, seeking to impress the 
parole board with certificates. 

“When I learned about em- 
pathy, I learned how to feel an- 
other person’s pain,” Robinson 
said. “VOEG helped me learn 
insight into my criminal think- 
ing. It allowed me to sit in a 
victim’s panel. When I learned 
the monster I’d been, my heal- 
ing began. There’s nothing more 
that I’d like to do with my time 
than to bear witness to the cour- 
age you men have shown.” 

Director Mizell told the audi- 
ence the men graduating volun- 
tarily signed up for hard work 
and the discomfort of sitting in 
the fire. 

Mizell said, “This room is 
filled with people who have life 
sentences and still chose to say, 
‘OK, there’s always tomorrow. I 
can be a better version of myself 
tomorrow, even though that is 
not what is expected of me. I can 
put in hours and hours of hard 
work into my personal trans- 


formation today and do it again 
tomorrow. I can believe that 
there is a tomorrow even though 
I have been told my tomorrows 
no longer belong to me. I will 
get up tomorrow and put on my 
blues, eat my peanut butter jelly 
sandwich, care about a better fu- 
ture for myself, my family, and 
my community. And I will do 
that in the face of the most ardu- 
ous obstacles.’ That is wisdom.” 

This year’s graduates were 
Miguel Moreira-Alfardo, Eric 
Boles, Eduardo Delapena, Ed- 
die DeWeaver, Andrew Gazze- 
ny, Eddie Herena, Derrick Hol- 
loway, Forrest Jones, Nguyenly 
Nguyen, Alexei Ruiz, Phillip 
Senegal and Darrell Williams. 

DeWeaver said, “Silence per- 
petrates pain, and all programs 
that break this tradition of si- 
lence promote growth, healing 
and positive change. I’m im- 
mensely blessed to have been 
able to participate in VOEG and 
The Next Step.” 

Andrew Gazzeny said, 
“VOEG is chemistry. Your atti- 
tude toward the facilitators and 


other members and their attitude 
toward you have a definite effect 
on your overall experience. It 
has a healing effect on your ex- 
isting traumas.” 

Derrick Holloway added, 
“Thank God for the opportunity 
to have been a part of VOEG 
and The Next Step.” 

The year Herena spent in 
VOEG provided him with “the 
space and place for me to tell 
the story of my incarceration. 
Through this process, I was 
able to see and understand the 
impact my crime had on my 
victims and community. It ul- 
timately showed me the ripple 
effects one decision can make.” 

Forrest Jones’ year-long par- 
ticipation in the program has 
provided effective tools in help- 
ing him discover the underlying 
causes of his criminal behavior. 

These stories of transforma- 
tion are the core of VOEG’s suc- 
cess. To make them even more 
poignant to the new graduates, 
the director introduced Robert 
“Red” Frye, who spent 25 years 
incarcerated. 


This former inmate struggled 
with the elements of his crime 
until he met survivor Bonnie 
Wills. He talked about the im- 
pact she had on him while he 
was in prison. Bonnie was able 
to share with him the pain of 
losing her murdered son. They 
both wore a lizard pin on their 
collars because her son liked 
reptiles. 

This year’s program achieve- 
ments were highlighted by Pro- 
gram Director Karena Montag. 
Mizell called her an assiduous 
and indefatigable humanitarian, 
a real “genius and a delight.” 

“This is all really impossible 
to put into words,” Montag said. 
“You have to be there. Thank 
you for what all of you do to 
support Insight Prison Project.” 
She added a special thanks to 
Phoeun “Sane” You for being 
the lead inmate IPP facilitator. 

The evening’s closing cer- 
emonies belonged to “White 
Eagle,” who reflected that “man 
did not weave the web; he is but 
a strand in it,” and then offered a 
solo flute performance. 


NOTE: This is a notice from CDCR to all CDCR prisoners. THIS IS HOWEVER NOT AN ENDORSEMENT BY SAN QUENTIN NEWS. 
AVISO: Esta es una informacion de parte de CDCR. Para todos los prisoners. ESTO NO ES UNA CONFIRMACION DE SAN QUENTIN NEWS. 



Activation of Level II at RJDCF 


Activacion del Nivel II en RJDCF 


Jnteresado en ser parte de una nueva yarda programacion 
nivel II en Richard J. Donovan Institucion Correccional? 


• Beneficios 

• Facilidad de programacion 

• Abierto a GP y SNY 

• Planta Nueva 

• centros de salud del estado de latecnica 

• Equipo de ejercicio 

• Salas de visita limpias 

• Privilegios Adicionales 

• Pantallas de television grandes 

• Microondas 

• Programas de Rehabilitacion y Autoayuda 

Extensa 

• Los Presos Superando Obstaculos y 
Creando Esperanza (POOCH) 
Programa 

de Perro de Servicio. 

• Clases de colegio Cara a Cara a traves 
de colegios de comunidad locales. 

• Programa de tratamiento de trastorno de 
consumo de sustancias 

• Apoyo de la comunidad de San Diego 

• Voluntaries locales de mas de 700 


Interested in being a part of a brand new level II programming 
yard at Richard J. Donovan Correctional Facility? 


• Benefits 

• Programming Facility 

• Open to both GP and SNY 

• Brand New Facility 

• State of the Art Healthcare Facilities 

• Exercise Equipment 

• Clean Family Visiting Rooms 

• Additional Privileges 

• Big Screen TV’s 

• Microwaves 

• Extensive Self-Help and Rehabilitative 
Programs 

• The Prisoners Overcoming 
Obstacles & Creating Hope 
(POOCH) Service Dog Program 

• Face to Face College Classes 
through local Community Colleges 

• Substance Use Disorder Treatment 
Program 

• San Diego Community Support 

• Over 700 local volunteers 


If you are interested in coming to the new RJDCF level II facility, Si usted esta interesado en venir a la nueva insitucion de RJDCF 

please contact your CCI regarding more details and the nivel II, pongase en contacto con su Consejero con respecto a mas 

requirements. detalles y requisitos. 
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Golden State Warriors 
come back to the 
Lower Yard 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A parade of Golden State 
Warriors, including Draymond 
Green and Kevin Durant, made 
their fifth annual visit to San 
Quentin State Prison for fellow- 
ship, fun and basketball. 


Golden State General Man- 
ager Bob Myers, Assistant GM 
Kirk Lacob, and Assistant Coach 
Willie Green were also among 
those who marched down the 
hill leading to the Lower Yard 
on Sept. 24. 

See Warriors on Page 10 




Courtesy of Jody Lewen 


President Obama and Jody Lewen at the White House 

White House award to Jody Lewen 
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Draymond Green on the Lower Yard playing dominos 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

As students with makeshift 
backpacks and see-through plas- 
tic folders hustle in and out of 
an education building, teachers 
greet their students by name. It 
is a college campus at San Quen- 


tin, where the Prison University 
Project works to transform in- 
mates from convicts to college 
students. 

President Barack Obama re- 
cently handed PUP Executive 
Director Jody Lewen the 2015 


National Humanities Medal, 
recognizing PUP’s years of hard 
work and dedication. 

“We did it,” Lewen told the 
students, “This is all our award.” 

See Jody Lewen on Page 4 


SQ Death Row holds poetry slam 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

A poetry slam helped 10 
condemned men talk about the 
challenges they face living on 
San Quentin’s Death Row. They 
presented poems to prison ad- 
ministrators and custody staff 


on Sept. 7 and 14. 

There is a stereotype that 
“we have no redeeming quali- 
ties,” said Clifton Perry, 46. 
“Although a jury thought this, 
I will never accept that I have 
no redeeming qualities. I know 
we are inmates condemned 
to death, but we’re not lying 


down. We’re still trying to do 
something good with our lives.” 

Perry was 26 when he com- 
mitted the offense that got 
him sentenced to death, and 
has been on Death Row for 20 
years. 

See Poetry Slam on Page 4 
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Hosts Rahsaan Thomas and W. Kamau Bell 

! Artistic Rebirth * 
showcases talented artists 
to a packed house 


Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Death Row inmates in SQ’s CHSB with recreation therapist D. Bell 

Joint venture provides opportunity for SQ 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

A new opportunity for pay- 
ing jobs for San Quentin in- 
mates has been approved by 
the Department of Correc- 
tions and Rehabilitation. The 


job source is a joint venture 
operated by a company call- 
ing itself “Big Dawg” Manu- 
facturing, LLC. The company 
manufactures refrigeration 
products. 

The company will choose 
from a pool of inmates who 


are free of disciplinary viola- 
tions. They will come from 
H-Unit, North Block and West 
Block, according to the opera- 
tions manual. 

Here are the requirements: 
See Big Dawg on Page 5 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Nineteen San Quentin men 
shared stories, music, dance 
and acting with a packed chapel 
audience to demonstrate how 
art has inspired transformative 
change and growth in their lives. 

Packed into wooden pews in 
the Catholic Chapel were over 
200 San Quentin men and 70 
outside guests for the event, en- 
titled Artistic Rebirth. 

“The inspiration for this event 
is to give these men a voice for 
the public to hear, to showcase 
rehabilitation and the artis- 
tic value that people in prison 


have,” said Greg Eskridge, 
director/producer of Artistic 
Rebirth and radio reporter for 
KALW 91.7 FM. 

The night’s program con- 
tained handcrafted necklaces of 
a heart enclosing a crucifix. The 
crosses represented Guadalupe 
Leon’s journey in prison. 

“Making crosses has changed 
my life. It takes me about five to 
seven hours to complete a neck- 
lace, but it keeps my mind clear, 
it helps me to think about the 
person who receives the neck- 
laces and it gives me a sense of 
self-worth.” 

See Artisitic on Page 20 
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Melissa Davis keeping 
the community safe on 
both sides of the law 


state-licensed domestic 
violence instructors. 

According to Davis, 
California law requires 
probation officers to 
audit intervention pro- 
grams to certify them. 
Facilitators need 40 
hours of training to 
become certified. She 
helped the men in GRIP 
reach the mandate. 

“I believe they’re the 
only 52-week group in 
the nation that has cer- 
tification,” said Davis. 
“It was a huge accom- 
plishment for the guys 
in GRIP. “I think it’s a 
real shame for the lack 
of funding for more 
groups.” 

Davis said the Insight 
Prison Project (IPP) 
previously certified the 
domestic violence pro- 
gram at San Quentin. 
But when IPP stopped 
its certification, Jacques 
Verduin, who founded 
GRIP, asked her to do 
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Melissa Davis receiving the 
Generation AN Robe 
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We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

For inmates that want to receive 
a copy of the S an Quentin News 
in the mail, send $1.61 worth of 
stamps for postage to the above 
address. 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 
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San Quentin News 

Current and past copies of the San 
Quentin News are posted online at: 

(www.sanquentinnews.com) 

(www.flickr.com/photos/sanquen- 

tinnews) 

Permission is granted to reprint articles 
appearing in the San Quentin News 
provided credit is given to the author 
and this publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other publications. 
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By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

There is a growing number 
of individuals working in law 
enforcement who labor freely, 
beyond what their profession re- 
quires of them, to increase pub- 
lic safety. 

Meet Melissa Davis, who has 
been working as one of Marin 
County’s probation officers for 
a little more than 12 years. She 
has a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
psychology from University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 

For nearly four years, Davis 
has been coming inside San 
Quentin State Prison to teach 
inmates how to stop violence in 
their communities. 

“I have one foot in one pro- 
gram and one in the other,” said 
Davis. “I’ve always worked in 
the arena serving others. I do a 
lot of it voluntarily and a lot of it 
as a probation officer.” 

Because of the work Davis 
has done with GRIP (Guiding 
Rage Into Power), a program 
that teaches inmates the conse- 
quences of domestic violence, 
she was awarded the Genera- 
tion Ali Boxing Robe donated 
to the program by someone who 
worked with the late three-time 
heavyweight champ, Muham- 
mad Ali. 

“I was blown over,” said Da- 
vis. “It was an incredible honor, 
and I was very grateful.” She 
said the robe signifies Muham- 
mad Ali’s philosophy of walking 
the walk and standing up. “I was 
very humbled. It’s going to be 
wonderful giving it to the next 
recipient.” 

“We have aptly named it The 
Victory Robe,”’ a group spon- 
sor said. “The victory robe is 
awarded to someone working 
within GRIP that has overcome 
challenges in an exemplary way 
and who is deeply dedicated to 
serving the community.” Win- 
ners of the robe have their name 
embroidered on it in gold letters. 
Each year the previous recipient 
of the robe passes it on to the 
new awardee. 

This year Davis was recog- 
nized for her work over the years 
teaching domestic violence 
prevention to the men at San 
Quentin. She has also worked 
to certify a selected number 
of GRIP inmate facilitators as 


the certification for his 
program. 

“Jacques is authentic,” she 
said. “He doesn’t do the work 
because he wants to be recog- 
nized or get rich.” 

“It’s a wonderful program,” 
said Davis. “I’m always im- 
pressed with the level of depth 
the guys have.” She said it is be- 
cause they get to the root of their 
problems which have to do with 
violence. “It’s always a very rich 
dialog, and it’s reciprocal.” 

“I don’t judge,” said Davis. 
“I try to have a dialog with the 
participants.” She does not ask 
the men what crime led them to 
prison. The men share their sto- 
ries and experiences voluntarily. 
“Trust is huge in order for peo- 
ple to get vulnerable. One thing 
so good about GRIP is that they 
teach emotional intelligence.” 

Davis said she previously su- 
pervised offenders. Currently 
she works in investigations and 
writes reports, but the major- 
ity of her work has been with 
domestic family violence. She 
thinks a sense of community 
has disappeared and families 
are disenfranchised from each 
other. 

“There’s all of this discon- 
nect,” said Davis. “I see parents 


that are desperate to help their 
child.” 

She said parents can’t always 
afford to put kids in counseling. 
They can’t get kids to do things; 
sometimes due to lack of re- 
sources. 

Repeating the old maxim, 
Davis said, “It takes a village,” 
and that programs and education 
should be provided early on. “If 
communities have enough (pre- 
vention training) the violence 
won’t be there.” 

Davis said GRIP participants 
have asked why a similar cur- 
riculum is not taught in schools. 

“I’d like to educate in the 
schools,” she said, adding that 
society has to also say “enough 
is enough” and become the 
change it wants to see. 

Davis said other groups at San 
Quentin such as CRI (California 
Re-entry Institute) and TRUST 
(Teaching Responsibility Utiliz- 
ing Sociological Training) have 
asked her to participate in their 
workshops. 

“My objective is to have orga- 
nizations address workplace vio- 
lence,” said Davis. “I’m grateful 
to be able to do this work. I learn 
as much as I’m able to give.” 



Printing and distribution of the San Quentin 
News is supported solely by donations 
and grants from the outside community. To 
make a donation please visit our website 
at: sanquentinnews.com or send your 
tax-deductible check or money order to: 
Social Good, P.O. Box 5473 
Richmond, CA 94805 
Under the check memo section, please 
write “Friends of San Quentin News” 
Thank you for your support. 
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The newly released in Alameda face barriers to public housing 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

In 2014, nearly 4,800 people 
returned to Alameda County 
from state prisons, while on any 
given day an estimated 3,200 
people were in the county jail. 
Approximately 375,000 (one 
out of four) people in the coun- 
ty have a criminal record, and 
about 20,000 of them are at risk 
of losing the roofs over their 
heads because of it. 

The Long Road Home: De- 
creasing Barriers to Public 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A contentious Justice De- 
partment policy that could 
speed up death-row executions 
is closer to taking effect, after 
a recent federal appeals court 
ruling. 

The opinion from the Ninth 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
this March tossed a 2013 law- 
suit brought by the Habeas 
Corpus Resource Center in 
California and the Office of 
the Federal Public Defender 
for the District of Arizona, re- 
ported the Wall Street Journal. 

The three-judge panel 
wrote, “Assisting and counsel- 
ing clients in the face of legal 
uncertainty is the role of law- 
yers.” The panel found that the 
plaintiffs failed to show they 
had been directly harmed. 

The plaintiffs, which rep- 
resent death-row inmates in 
federal appeals, had argued 
the Justice Department regu- 
lations were too vague and 
caused the groups concern 
over how to commit limited 
attorney time and financial 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Racial disparities appear to 
persist in the American legal 
system, despite the attempts to 
make the judiciary more reflec- 
tive of the general population, a 
Harvard study reports. 

The 2015 study examined 
how higher-court judges evalu- 
ated opinions written by ap- 
proximately 1,500 federal dis- 
trict minority judges between 
2000 and 2012. 

The study shows that if Black 
judges’ cases were reversed at 
Whites’ comparably lower re- 
versal rates, some 2,800 cases 
authored by Black judges would 
have been upheld on appeal over 
the last 12 years. 

Author of the study was Maya 
Sen, assistant professor at the 
John F. Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University. 

Sen’s study shows that Black 
judges vote differently than 
White judges on various issues. 
Because most appellate panels 
are composed of judges who 
are all White, losing litigants in 
such cases have some incentive 
to appeal and secure a reversal, 
her study shows. 


Housing for People with Crimi- 
nal Records analyzed formerly 
incarcerated people and found 
that the lack of stable housing 
negatively affects health and ac- 
cess to healthcare services, em- 
ployment opportunities, family 
reunification, and recidivism. 
Moreover, when formerly incar- 
cerated people change their resi- 
dence, the odds of re-offending 
increased at least 70 percent. 

Multiple studies show that the 
sooner people find stable hous- 
ing after release, the less likely 
they are to recidivate. 


resources in capital cases, said 
the article. 

The suit challenged a Jus- 
tice Department policy that in 
certain states would shorten 
the amount of time - from one 
year to six months - in which 
prisoners must challenge their 
conviction in federal court af- 
ter state appeals end, the WSJ 
stated. 

The use of the death penalty 
continues a years-long decline. 
In 2015, 28 people were exe- 
cuted, the lowest number since 
1991, according to a study by 
the Death Penalty Informa- 
tion Center. Roughly 3,000 
inmates were on death row at 
the beginning of the year in 
31 states. In 1999 there were 
98 executions. To date in 2016 
there were only 17. 

Death penalty opponents 
worry about the Department 
of Justice policy, “...we think 
there needs to be greater op- 
portunities for courts to review 
these cases,” said Marc Shap- 
iro, an attorney for the plain- 
tiffs. “DOJ is seeking to do ex- 
actly the opposite, and slide the 
cases through federal court.” 


That being the case, it would 
not be surprising that Black 
lower-court judges have cases 
appealed at higher rates and 
then are also more likely to have 
those cases reversed — particu- 
larly if reviewed by White ap- 
peals judges without the same 
political or legal inclinations. 

“ Black lower- 
court judges are 
more likely than 
White judges to 
be awarded lower 
qualification 

ratings by the 
ABA..” 


A second possibility is that 
practicing attorneys are known 
to have lower opinions of mi- 
nority judges. These attorneys 
view Black judges’ opinions 
with more skepticism and may 
be more inclined to appeal. 

In Sen’s study, court opinions 
written by Blacks, particularly 
those on civil rights issues, will 


“When individuals are re- 
leased from prisons and jails, 
their ability to access safe, se- 
cure and affordable housing is 
critical to their successful re- 
entry to society,” the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) reported 
on April 4. “Yet many former- 
ly incarcerated individuals, as 
well as individuals who were 
convicted but not incarcerated, 
encounter significant barriers 
to securing housing, including 
public and other federally- subsi- 
dized housing, because of their 


Shapiro said his clients plan 
to request a full Ninth Circuit 
panel to hear the case. Until 
the court takes up or denies 
that request, implementation 
of the fast-track policy contin- 
ues to be on hold, according to 
the WSJ 

More than a third of those 
sentenced to death between 
1976 and 2013 had their sen- 
tences or convictions reversed 
through state or federal ap- 
peals, according to a study 
from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

No states have yet been ap- 
proved to use the fast-track 
process-put into law in 1996 
and revised by the DOJ in 
2013. But Texas and Arizona 
have both asked to be allowed 
to use it. To qualify, states must 
show they provide competent 
counsel to indigent prisoners 
during state post-conviction 
proceedings, reports the WSJ. 

Federal appeals of death- 
row sentences are a last resort 
and typically must challenge a 
constitutional or federal issue, 
not revisit the underlying facts 
of the case, says the report. 


more likely be appealed than 
those written by White judges. 
In her assessment, such a differ- 
ence may suggest that discrep- 
ancies in reversal rates stem 
more from the nature of cases 
appealed than any bias on the 
part of appeals panels. 

According to Sen’s study, 
“There are two further expla- 
nations, both of which raise 
troubling normative implica- 
tions under the assumption 
that reversal is costly. The first 
is that Black judges could pos- 
sibly bring with them different 
qualifications and professional 
experiences that result in deci- 
sions that are more likely to be 
overturned. 

“Black lower- court judges are 
more likely than White judges 
to be awarded lower qualifica- 
tion ratings by the ABA; in ad- 
dition, a lively scholarly debate 
has addressed the relative suc- 
cesses of Black versus White 
graduates of elite law schools.” 

Her study found that “educa- 
tional opportunities and profes- 
sional experiences translated 
into some Black judges arriving 
to the bench with qualitative- 
ly different experiences than 
White judges.” 


criminal history,” 

HUD also recognized that 
current criminal record screen- 
ing policies by landlords might 
be in violation of the Fair Hous- 
ing Act, which prohibits housing 
discrimination on the basis of 
race and other protected classes. 

Collateral Consequences of 

Racial Politics in America 

The Long Road Home cites 
American institutions that 
have maintained racist policies 
against Blacks, including slav- 
ery; Jim Crow laws enforcing 
racial segregation and disen- 
franchisement of Blacks; and 
post- Civil War Black Codes that 
restricted Blacks’ freedom and 
forced work in a labor economy 
based on low wages or debts. 

The consequence of these his- 
torical trends gave rise to deep 
and persistent inequities in the 
criminal justice system result- 
ing in people of color being dis- 
proportionately represented at 
higher rates at all stages of the 
criminal justice system, from 
arrest to pretrial detention, sen- 
tencing and confinement. 

Additional evidence of racial 
politics in America comes from 
John Ehrlichman, former do- 
mestic policy chief for President 
Richard Nixon: 

“We knew we couldn’t make 
it illegal to be against the war 
(Vietnam) or Black(s), but by 
getting the public to associ- 
ate hippies with marijuana and 
Blacks with heroin, and then 
criminalizing both heavily, we 
could disrupt those communi- 
ties. We could arrest their lead- 
ers, raid their homes, break up 
their meetings, and vilify them 
night after night on the evening 
news.” 

Just the Facts 

An estimated 2.2 million U.S. 
citizens are incarcerated, and 
100 million adults have a crimi- 
nal record. Seventy-nine percent 
of people who had been incar- 
cerated were either ineligible or 
denied public housing as a result 
of criminal history. 

The Long Road Home's re- 
search on the relationship of 
criminal history and housing 
tenancy shows: 

1) people with criminal histo- 


By Tommy Bryant 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Locking up the mentally ill 
in jails and prisons is a growing 
problem in California, a Los 
Angeles Times story reports. 

About 37 percent of the state’s 
inmates are mentally ill, said a 
spokesman for the California 
Department of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation. The spokesman 
noted that most of the patients 
have lower-level conditions 
that do not require inpatient or 
enhanced outpatient treatment. 

The article stated 32,525 
state prisoners were classified 
as mentally ill in April 2013. 
The overall inmate popula- 
tion fell by 5,230 by February, 
but the mentally ill population 
grew by 4,275. 


ries are not poor tenants; and 

2) criminal history exclusion 
policies lead to housing instabil- 
ity and the likelihood of crimi- 
nal activity. 

Another study found no statis- 
tical difference between former- 
ly incarcerated individuals and 
those who have never been in- 
carcerated staying in supportive 
housing programs successfully. 

Recommendations 

A study of people awaiting 
release from prison showed that 
67 percent either did not know 
or responded with an incor- 
rect answer when asked if they 
could legally return to public 
housing. 

Therefore, public housing au- 
thorities (PHAs) should provide 
explicit language on the types 
of mitigating circumstances ac- 
cepted, the importance of pro- 
viding supporting evidence and 
how to incorporate the evidence 
into the application process. 


"... ability to access 
safe, secure and 
affordable housing 
is critical to their 
successful re- 
entry to society” 

If PHAs allowed mitigating 
circumstances to be presented 
in the initial application, the 
study states it would result in 
fewer applications denied be- 
cause of a criminal history and 
a better-streamlined process. 

The Long Road Home pre- 
dicts that presenting mitigating 
circumstances upfront would 
likely result in more people 
with a criminal history being 
housed, getting jobs, and re- 
uniting with family, as well as 
decreased recidivism. 

Finally, HUD should re- 
quire PHAs to collect, track 
and publicly report the race 
and ethnicity of applicants and 
those screened out due to their 
criminal history to examine the 
potential impact of screening 
policies on people of color with 
a criminal history. 


“The use of the jail as a men- 
tal health ward is inefficient, 
ineffective and in many cases 
it is inhumane,” Los Angeles 
District Attorney Jackie Lacey 
told county supervisors in July 
2014. 

The newspaper reported the 
number of acute psychiatric 
beds available in hospitals state- 
wide decreased by 2,700 - or 
nearly 30 percent — from 1995 to 
2013, according to the Califor- 
nia Hospital Association. 

The LA Times illustrated the 
problem with the case of Regi- 
nald Murray, who spent time 
in prison before finally gaining 
admission to a mental hospital. 

“Everything that could go 
wrong did go wrong,” said 
Murray’s attorney, Mieke ter 
Poorten. 


Justice Department’s new policy 
would fast track executions 


Racial disparities persist when 
Black judges’ rulings are appealed 


Jailing of mentally ill 
is a growing problem 
in California 
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Policymakers told they neglect prison education 


By David Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Policymakers neglect prison 
education and re-entry pro- 
grams, former inmate Kevin 
Ring told a House of Represen- 
tative committee, according to 
U.S. News & World Report. 

Testifying before the com- 
mittee, Ring, who is currently 
a criminal justice reform ad- 
vocate, said, “I saw little to no 
rehabilitation in prison. There 
were few useful programs. 
The institution was either un- 
derstaffed or uninterested in 


providing worthwhile program- 
ming.” 

While focusing on the over- 
crowding of prisons by undoing 
the “tough on crime” policies of 
the 80’s and 90’s, policy-makers 
have overlooked the prison edu- 
cation and re-entry programs 
that have been demonstrated to 
lower recidivism and build saf- 
er communities, reported U.S. 
News. 

According to a 2013 Rand 
study, inmates who took college 
programs are 43 percent less 
likely to recidivate than those 
who did not. 


A program such as the Entre- 
preneurship Program in Texas 
helps inmate develop skills and 
provides housing and employ- 
ment support when they are re- 
leased. Many graduates of the 
program have started their own 
businesses and only 7 percent 
recidivate within three years of 
their release, the U.S. News & 
World Report said. 

Meanwhile, the Prison Uni- 
versity Project (PUP) offered at 
San Quentin Prison has helped 
inmates earn associate degrees 
through Patten University. 
Twenty percent of those gradu- 


ates recidivate within three 
years of their release. In com- 
parison, 44.6 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s parolees recidivate. 

San Quentin inmates who 
have taken part in the prison 
college program believe that 
their college experiences have 
been life-changing. 

“College has taught me how 
to look at life from different 
angles,” said Danny Nha Ho, 
who graduated this summer 
from Patten University. “It has 
helped me to be open-minded.” 

Similarly, Alan Fredrick, 
who has been incarcerated for 


about 33 years, earned an As- 
sociate Degree from Hartnell 
Community College in Soledad 
prison. He said it has helped im- 
prove his mental state. 

“I received a large amount of 
self-worth. After graduating, I 
was proud of myself, consider- 
ing that I had dropped out after 
the eighth grade,” Fredrick said. 

Both Fredrick and Ho agreed 
that the college program is not 
for everyone, but said that in- 
mates who stay in the program 
are less likely to make decisions 
that will put themselves back in 
prison. 


Jody Lewen 


Continued from Page 1 

She said the award not only 
highlights the PUP staff and the 
many selfless volunteers and 
donors, but the hard work and 
commitment of the students. 

Fewen brought in the medal 
and certificate so the college 
students could see, touch and 
have photos taken with it. 

Fewen received the National 
Humanities Medal “for trans- 
forming the lives of currently 
incarcerated people through 
higher education and offering 
opportunity and inspiration to 
their students and providing an 
example for others to emulate,” 
according to the official citation. 

“I was especially thankful to 
the White House and the Na- 
tional Endowment for Humani- 
ties for expressing what we do in 
such a public way,” Fewen said. 

She added, “President Obama 
was really friendly. He told us to 
keep up the good work.” 

Fewen has brought quality 


professors and education to PUP, 
including current San Quentin 
News adviser Professor Wil- 
liam Drummond, who taught a 
journalism class in 2012. Fast 
December, Drummond was at 
the White House to receive the 
2015 John W. Gardner Fegacy 
of Feadership Award. 

Professor Dan Hammer also 
was a PUP teacher. Hammer is 
currently working at the White 
House as an adviser in the Of- 
fice of Science and Technolo- 
gies. 

Three formerly incarcerated 
men, David Cowan, Pat Mims 
and Dmitriy Orlov, accompa- 
nied Fewen in Washington. 
Orlov did not make it past the 
Secret Service check to attend 
the award ceremony inside the 
White House. However, he was 
able to attend the honoree din- 
ner held at the National Gallery 
of Art. 

Mims and Cowan both served 
more than 20 years and have 
moved on to do public service 
work. Cowen was released in 
2011 and now he is the opera- 
tions manager for PUP, the first 


former student to reach a senior 
management role with the orga- 
nization. 

Cowen also is the co-founder 
and Director of Reintegration at 
Alliance for Change, a nonprofit 
organization that helps newly 
released inmates to integrate 
into Bay Area communities. 

“I hope this encourage all 
the students to value their edu- 
cation,” said Cowan. “I don’t 
think I would be the man I am 
today without being around 
men in prison that was serious 
about their education, they help 
ground me, both emotionally 
and physically. I appreciate ev- 
erybody.” 

Mims has worked with Bay 
Area Women Against Rape. 
There he founded a program to 
help sexually exploited minors. 
Subsequently, in 2014 he re- 
ceived the FBI Director’s Com- 
munity Feadership Award, the 
My Hero Award from the Dis- 
trict Attorney Office of Alame- 
da County, and the Stewardship 
Award from Freedom House, a 
safe-house for victims of human 
trafficking. 


He currently is assisting the 
homeless and formally incarcer- 
ated at Rubicon Programs as an 
Impact Coach. 

Orlov was released earlier this 
year after serving five years; he 
worked as the PUP program 
clerk while inside. He is current- 
ly in college pursuing a business 
and engineering degree. 

“It was surreal going from be- 
ing incarcerated at San Quentin 
to the White House,” said Orlov. 
“It feels good to be apart of his- 
tory and represent the incarcer- 
ated nation. Being in prison it’s 
hard to gage the scope and this 
level of recognition. 

“It’s so much bigger than your 
own education, even if you are 
just taking one class, you are 
apart of the conversation on ed- 
ucation and prison reform at the 
highest levels as an example for 
the nation.” 

The PUP program started in 
1996 with two classes. Fewen 
started teaching classes in 1999 
and was running the program by 
2000. Since its inception more 
than 150 prisoners have received 
an Associate of Arts Degree and 


thousands of inmates have taken 
at least one class. 

There are currently 350 stu- 
dents for the fall semester and 
many inmates throughout the 
prison system are applying to 
come to San Quentin for the 
program. 

The program is an extension 
of Patten University in Oakland. 
PUP is unique because inmates 
receive college-level educa- 
tion at zero cost. Books for the 
courses are also free. Academic 
professionals from throughout 
the Bay Area teach classes pro 
bono. 

Fewen envisions adding more 
classrooms and expanding the 
math, science and Spanish pro- 
grams. 

“As a kid I didn’t like school,” 
said Fewen. “As an adult, I loved 
the idea to create an opportunity 
for those who are traditionally 
left out.” 

“That’s what I enjoy the most, 
giving them the tools and skills 
to make their voices heard.” 

She believes that there should 
be universal education for those 
in and outside the walls. 
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Steven Jones reading his poetry 


Poetry Slam 


Continued from Page 1 

The slam was held in a 
secured room in the prison’s 
Central Health Services 
Building. About a dozen prison 
staffers sat in two rows of 
chairs that faced the men, who 
were locked in cages the size of 
phone booths. The men leaned 
forward in their seats as they 
performed, donning glasses to 
recite their poems and looking 
into the audience after reading. 

Poetry is part of a mental 
health program provided to 
Death Row inmates. 

“In the beginning they were 
writing from assignments,” 
said therapist D. Bell, who fa- 
cilitates the program. “But as 
the months went on, they wrote 
more personal things. They 
write about real-life topics and 
provide real insight into the 
person they are.” 

The men’s poetry addressed 
themes including Black Fives 
Matter, color-blind justice, 
unity, being kind to each other, 
and food. 

Reyon Ingram, 32, read a 
poem about the complexities of 
growing up in a dysfunctional 
family. He also performed a 
poem about maturing, as a hu- 
man, on Death Row. He ended 
by lamenting that he had been 
abandoned by his father, and 
recognizing that, from his ac- 
tions, he’s abandoning his own 


sons. 

Ingram was 23 when he 
committed the offense that got 
him sentenced to death seven 
years ago. 

“I think most of the poetry 
is coming from the heart, and 
I do appreciate you for sharing 
it with us,” Sgt. W. Givens, one 
of the audience members, said 
to Ingram. “It’s a different way 
of seeing things.” 

Ingram responded, “If I walk 
around with ‘CDCR’ on my 
pants, I want to exercise the 
‘R.’ People change. Everybody 
has grown in their own way.” 
He added, “I have boys and I 
don’t want them to go through 
what I’ve gone through.” 

Givens replied, “By what you 
write, you guys are creating a 
legacy for your boys. Touch the 
people you touch and leave that 


legacy behind.” 

Glen Jones’ 
poem “Final Des- 
tination” begins, 
“In this life, this 
may possibly be 
my final destina- 
tion, and it will 
be by lethal in- 
jection... I am at 
peace and have no 
objections,” and 
ends with, “So, 
I’ll wait with an- 
ticipation for that 
freedom injection 
so I can finally 
ascend to my true 
final destination.” 
“Writing poetry 
makes me feel more human,” 
Jones, 32, said. “I don’t want to 
feel like an animal.” 

To this, Givens responded, “I 
don’t see an animal in a cage; I 
see a man.” 

Jones was 19 when he com- 
mitted his offense. He has been 
on Death Row for six years. 

Thomas Battle, 41, spoke 
about healing, insight, and 
self-perspective. He wrote, “... 
and you know misery and the 
company it keeps.” 

Battle was 26 when he com- 
mitted the offense that got him 
sentenced to death 13 years 
ago. 

Murtaza Raja Iftekhar, 32, 
said his poetry captures his in- 
ner thoughts and feelings. 

“When I feel like I can’t 
express myself, I pick up my 
notepad and no matter what, it 


can’t get mad at me, even if I 
throw it on the wall,” he said. 

Iftekhar was sentenced to 
death last year, and was 23 
when he committed his of- 
fense. 

Kesaun Skyes, 28, began 
with an apology, followed by 
a poem speaking to gun vio- 
lence from the perspective of 
the gun, a love poem, and a 
poem about societal greed. He 
ended with a poem about self- 
determination. 

Sykes was sentenced to death 
two years ago. He was 21 when 
he committed his offense. 

The poetry also touched on 
current events. Kevin D. Per- 
son brought laughter to the 
room when he ended a poem 
with, “America tweets, ‘Don- 
ald Trump, you’re fired.’” 

“There were times that I 
didn’t understand how to break 
down language, but the po- 
etry program 
helped me,” 

Person, 46, 
said. He was 
29 when he 
committed 
his offense, 
and has been 
on Death 
Row for 1 3 
years. 

Willie 
Harris, 47, 
focused on 
the power of 
spirituality 
and compas- 
sion. Har- 


ris was sentenced to death 17 
years ago. He was 29 was when 
he committed his offense. 

Joseph Mercado, 32, wrote 
about wanting to change for 
the good and his need for his 
son’s forgiveness. He was sen- 
tenced to death in January 
of this year. Mercado was 27 
when he committed his of- 
fense. 

Steven Jones, 48, wrote 
about the power of love and 
how it is used to comfort and 
protect. “Fove has no limits 
— its reach is vast... it has no 
bounds,” he wrote. He was 37 
when he committed the of- 
fense that got him sentenced 
to death, and has been on 
Death Row for seven years. 

“If it weren’t for the mental 
health program, I’d be dead 
today. I did a whole 180 turn 
by learning how to journal,” 
Jones said. 
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County fines and fees keep defendants in poverty 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

States and counties charge 
legal financial obligations 
to defendants keeping them 
in poverty, according to The 
Atlantic. 

Alexes Harris, the author of 
A Pound of Flesh: Monetary 
Sanctions for the Poor , 
categorized how jurisdictions 
across the country place court 
fines and fees called legal 
financial obligations (FFOs) 
on defendants that they are 
not able to pay. 

She spoke to a female 
victim of domestic violence 


who spent eight years in 
prison for shooting the father 
of her son. She was charged 
$33,000 in FFOs. Thirteen 
years later, after making 
minimum monthly payments, 
interest caused her to now 
owe $72,000, according to 
Harris. 

“FFOs reinforce poverty, 
destabilize community reen- 
try, and relegate impoverished 
debtors to a lifetime of pun- 
ishment because their poverty 
leaves them unable to fulfill 
expectations of accountabil- 
ity,” Harris wrote. 

According to the Prison 
Policy Initiative, 57 percent of 


men aged 27 to 42 earned less 
than $22,500 a year before 
being imprisoned. 

“Because they are 
frequently unable to pay fines, 
the formerly incarcerated are 
often forced to pay punitive, 
high interest rates on those 
fines...,” reported Alana 
Semuels of The Atlantic. 

The interest charged adds 
thousands of dollars to 
the fines and fees former 
prisoners already can’t pay, 
according to Harris. 

On average, prisoners 
in Washington State were 
sentenced to FFOs of $1,347. 
If they only pay $5 a month, 


with 12 percent interest and 
a $100 annual surcharge, 
after five years they now owe 
$1,824, according to Harris. 

These fees of former 
incarcerated include bench- 
warrant, filing-clerk, court- 
appointed attorney, crime- 
lab analysis, DNA-database, 
jury and incarceration costs. 
Surcharges are added. Also 
restitution and the cost 
of collection, and interest 
surcharges for payment plans 
add to the total. 

According to a 1991 study 
by Harris, Heather Evans and 
Katherine Beckett, just 25 
percent of inmates had FFOs. 


By 2004, 66 percent did. 

The Victim Penalty 
Assessment in Washington 
State grew 1,900 percent from 
1977 to 1996, reported The 
Atlantic. 

The Arizona Fegislature 
added a “felony surcharge” 
in 1994. After continual 
increases, by 2012 it reached 
83 percent. So, on fees and 
fines totaling $1,000, an 
additional $830 must be paid, 
The Atlantic stated. 

These charges vary by state. 
All 50 states have them. The 
maximum fine varies from 
$500 in Massachusetts to 
$500,000 in Alaska. 


H-Unit VOEG graduates prepare for survivor panel 
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Kevin Thompson, Richie Pinney and Michael A. Gonzalez 


By Wayne Boatwright 
Managing Editor 

“If you want to change the 
path of your life, go to VOEG,” 
said Kevin Thompson, a recent 
graduate of the Victim Offender 
Education Group (VOEG) from 
H-Unit. 

VOEG is one of a myriad of 
volunteer- organized rehabilita- 
tion programs at California’s 
San Quentin State Prison. It 
meets once a week for two hours 
and usually consists of a dozen 
inmates, one inmate facilitator 
and two volunteer moderators. 

VOEG’s purpose is to help in- 
mates develop empathy for their 
victims, communities and even 
their prior selves. A component 
of restorative justice, VOEG 
helps offenders learn to dem- 
onstrate accountability for their 
crimes and develop new habits 
to respond to life’s challenges. 

The recent H-Unit VOEG 
group had the support and par- 
ticipation of the actor Danny 
Glover for one of its sessions. 
“He spent the whole two hours 
encouraging us while sharing 
his life story,” said Richie Pin- 
ney, another VOEG graduate 
who has been incarcerated for 


13 years. 

Inmates evidence their prog- 
ress by participating in a Sur- 
vivor Panel among victims of 
violent crimes or the victims’ 
next-of-kin and the group. 

Much work must be done to 
prepare for a Survivor Panel; 
usually this takes between 12 to 
18 months. The work consists 
of examining the facts of each 
inmate’s individual crimes and 
their impact on victims, families 
(both the victims’ and inmates’ 
own), community, and self. 

There is a set curriculum that 
inmates follow, but most of the 
work is based on the give-and- 
take discussion within the group. 
One must “trust the process and 
[the group will] not move on 
until everyone is ready,” said 
Anthony “Mike” Gonzales a 55 
year-old graduate. 

“You are in the deep water,” 
said Pinney, a Stand-Up clerk, 
“but everyone joins you in the 
deep end of the pool. You cre- 
ate the space to really share 
and have a bond that lasts.” He 
added, “I’ve already invited half 
a dozen guys to join the next 
group and committed to act as 
an inmate facilitator.” 

This H-Unit VOEG Group 


Victim Panel was held on Aug. 
16. The sharing by both sides 
was poignant and heart-felt. 
“I’ve been down since 1994,” 
said Gonzales, “the toughest 
question I got was T know you 
are going to parole, are you safe 
now’ [to join my community?]” 
The Victim Panel helps all its 


participants realize that they can 
honor the victims of crime by 
moving on from victim/offender 
to become survivors. 

Thompson will parole soon 
and plans to take what he has 
learned in VOEG with him to the 
outside. “I would do it again. . .. 
it will make me a better person 


[a Narcotics Anonymous] spon- 
sor,” he said. 

Thompson paused, looked up 
and said, “This is my 14th time 
paroling. I’ve been in and out 
for 26 years, starting in 1988. I 
always knew I’d be back. This 
is the first time I feel I have the 
tools to make it out there.” 


California’s crime rate up after two-year decrease 


By Charles David Henry 

Journalism Guild Writer 

After two years of decreases, 
the murder rate in California 
rose from 4.4 to 4.8 per 100,000 
in 2015. There were 1,861 ho- 
micides in a year. This number 
represents a 9.7 percent increase 
from the 1,697 homicides in 
2014. This still is a 25.1 percent 
decrease from 2,483 reported 
in 2006, according to a Depart- 
ment of Justice 2015 Homicide 
report. 

In 2015, 14 individuals were 


Big Dawg 
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Those inmates selected will 
have to have a high school di- 
ploma or GED. The joint ven- 
ture project supervisor will 
decide if an applicant has the 
skills to perform the require- 
ments of the job. The inmates 
must have an established re- 
lease date, specifically an 
Earliest Possible Release Date 
(EPRD) fewer than 10 years 


sentenced to Death Row. Thir- 
teen were males, and one was 
female. Eight were Hispanics, 
three Blacks, one White, and 
two were categorized as other. 
According to the report, “One 
was under the age of 20 at the 
time of arrest; two were over 
40. The majority (85.7 percent) 
were sentenced from Southern 
California counties with over 
half (eight) coming from River- 
side County.” 

Among California’s 35 coun- 
ties with populations of 100,000 
or more, Monterey County ex- 

from the date of the inmate’s 
signed and submitted applica- 
tion. 

Inmates could be paid mini- 
mum wage and could expect to 
pay the following deductions: 

• Federal, state and local 
taxes; 

• Twenty percent to law- 
ful restitution, fine or 
contribution to any fund 
established by law com- 
pensating the victims of 
crime; 

• Twenty percent for the 
cost of room and board; 


perienced the highest mur- 
der rate (13.8 per 100,000) in 
2015. The lowest rate (1.1 per 
100,000) was recorded by Im- 
perial, Placer and San Fuis 
Obispo, the report revealed. 

The majority of murder vic- 
tims were Hispanic males, age 
18-29-years old. A large num- 
ber of male victims (46 percent) 
were killed on the street or side- 
walk. Over half (51.7 percent) of 
the females were killed in their 
residences. 

The largest percentages of ac- 
cused murderers were Hispanic. 

• Twenty percent for fam- 
ily support, if the inmate 
elects to, or these funds 
shall be deposited in a 
mandatory savings ac- 
count; 

• Twenty percent of net 
wages shall be deposited 
in a mandatory savings 
account, administered 
by JVP Headquarters, 
available upon the in- 
mate’s release. 

The program is expected to 
begin sometime before the end 
of the year. 


More than 89 percent of arrest- 
ees were male, and 10.8 percent 
were female. Nearly 48 percent 
were Hispanics, 26.1 percent 
were Black, 20.8 percent were 
White, and 5.6 percent were 
categorized as other. Of those 
arrested, 53.4 percent of homi- 
cide arrestees were aged 18-29, 

21.8 percent were aged 30-39, 

18.8 percent were 40 years- of- 
age or older, and 6.1 percent 
were under the age of 18. 

In another Department of 
Justice report, the 2015 Hate 
Crime report found race/ethnic- 
ity/national origin bias account- 
ed for 51.1 percent of all hate 
crimes. Anti-Black bias moti- 
vation continues to be the most 
common hate crime, account- 
ing for 31.9 percent (3,443) of 
all hate crime events since 2006 
(10,784). 

Sexual orientation biases 
crimes are the second most 
common type committed over 
the past 10 years (2006-2015); 
they accounted for 22.5 percent 
of hate crimes reported. Within 
this category, crimes with an 
anti-gay and anti-homosexual 
motivation have consistently 


been the most common bias 
sub-types. Together, they ac- 
count for 87.2 percent (2,081) 
of all hate crimes since 2006 
(2,386). 

Hate crimes with a religious 
bias are the third most com- 
mon type over the past 10 years 
(2006-2015), according to this 
report. These numbers de- 
creased 35.9 percent from 1,306 
in 2006 to 837 in 2015. 

“The religious bias type ac- 
counted for 22.7 percent of all 
hate crimes reported in 2015. 
Within this category, hate 
crimes with an anti-Jewish 
motivation continue to be the 
most common, accounting for 
11.2 percent (1,205) of all hate 
events reported since 2006 
(10,784),” the report revealed. 

Finally, the 2015 homicide 
report shows the total num- 
ber of reported citizens’ com- 
plaints against peace officers 
decreased from 15,693 in 2014 
to 14,402 in 2015; it’s the low- 
est since 1988. However, the to- 
tal number of law enforcement 
officers assaulted in the line of 
duty increased from 8,998 in 
2014 to 9,924 in 2015. 
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Kid CAT symposium highlights value of rehabilitation 



By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The day after Yom Kippur, a 
prison chapel served as a safe 
place for survivors of crime, 
men who committed violent 
crimes and concerned citizens 
to hold a conversation about the 
importance of rehabilitation and 
atonement for community heal- 
ing. 

“I think that this day is im- 
portant because we have two 
voices that are under heard in 
this process - the victim and 
the offender, talking about how 
to make community safer,” said 
Alex Mallick Williams, who or- 
ganized Value of Rehabilitation, 
sponsored by Kid CAT (Creat- 
ing Awareness Together). 

Kid CAT is a youth orientated 
self-help group teaches prison- 
ers a curriculum that includes 
lessons on masculinity, self- 
identity, feelings and emotions, 
communications, environmental 
influences, consequences, em- 
pathy and compassion, and for- 
giveness. 

The forum participants sat in 
seven tight circles inside San 
Quentin’s Protestant Chapel, 
on Oct. 13, describing intimate 
details of how crime personally 
affected their lives. 

Dreamcorp, #Cut50, Healing 
Dialogue in Action, and Fair 
Sentencing of Youth representa- 
tives also sat in the circles. 

“We set out to demonstrate the 
emotional intelligence, empathy 
and compassion that we’ve been 
cultivating as we strive to reha- 
bilitate ourselves,” said Philip 
Melendez, Kid CAT president. 
“When Elizabeth Calvin of 
Human Rights Watch (HRW) 
introduced survivors of crime, 
it transformed the event into 
something even more beautiful 
and powerful than I could ever 
imagine.” 

Survivor, Dionne Wilson 
shared that her husband a San 
Leandro police officer was shot 
and killed in 2005 while re- 
sponding to a disturbance call. 

“The man who killed him is 
here on Death Row,” Wilson 
said. “That was supposed to heal 
me.” 

Wilson received the highest 
penalty the system could give 
her, yet she said, “I got my jus- 
tice, but it didn’t work.” 

After being invited to attend a 
prisoner self-help group, Wilson 
connected with people who had 
committed great harm to others 
and were seeking forgiveness 
and healing. There she found her 
own path to restoration. 

Since then, Wilson began vol- 


unteering as a sur- 
vivor advocate and 
working for smarter 
justice policies. 

“I got connected 
with people who are 
trying to change the 
way our criminal jus- 
tice system is dealing 
with crime,” Wilson 
said. “It’s just been 
really shoved in my 
face, why we need 
to do this. Why this 
has to be normal- 
ized — the rehabili- 
tation that has been 
attached to CDCR. 

Why that R has to 
be honored instead 
of being a tagline on 
the end of a name. So 
when people do go to 
prison they have the 
opportunity to come 
out healed and not 
turn violence onto others.” 

Referring to the survivors, 
Melendez said, “Assisting them 
in finding their healing has giv- 
en me the opportunity to make 
some amends that I really need 
to make.” 

Stockton Councilman Mi- 
chael Tubbs, 26, was the keynote 
speaker at the event. 

“I do not like coming to pris- 
on,” Tubbs said. “My dad’s been 
incarcerated my entire life.” 

Tubbs told the audience that 
all of his friends from growing 
up were either dead or in prison. 
When his cousin was killed on 
a Halloween night; he knew he 
had to do something about gov- 
ernmental decisions based on 
where a person grows up that 
affect individual choices leading 
to violence. 

Anouthinh Pangthong talked 
about the murder he committed 
at age 16. 

“I never considered the ripple 
effects for pulling the trigger,” 
said Pangthong. “It took me 
writing out my crime in detail, 
that it hit me the magnitude of 
what I done.” 

Pangthong said programs like 
Kid CAT and the Victim/Of- 
fender Education Group helped 
him reform. 

Borey Ai explained how his 
criminal thinking was changed 
by immersing himself into reha- 
bilative programs offered at San 
Quentin. He said the programs 
gave him personal insight into 
the harm he’s caused along with 
an understanding of how he can 
impact his community. 

“It is my plan to take what I’ve 
learned out to the community to 
help the youth make better deci- 
sions,” Ai said. 

Charlie 
Spence said, 
“For me it’s 
about being 
able to be 
around peo- 
ple who are 
survivors of 
violent crime 
and being 
present with 
them and see- 
ing what type 
of healing can 
be provided 
through that 
dialogue. I 
think that 
it’s good for 
people to see 
what incar- 


cerate men are doing in here. It’s 
not what they see on TV, there 
are men really doing the work to 
better themselves.” 

Xavier McElrath-Bey who 
has been out of prison 14 years 
said, “I knew I would be meet- 
ing many people whose life was 
a reflection of mine.” 

His commitment offense was 
murder at the age of 13. The Chi- 
cago judge who sentenced him 
said because of his extensive 
violent nature, he is incorrigible 
and could not change. The state- 
ment impacted McElrath-Bey. 

“I knew I wasn’t a monster,” 
he told himself. 

After being sent to prison, 
McElrath-Bey said being sub- 
jected to such a negative envi- 
ronment created opportunities 
for him to get into trouble and 
sent to the hole. There he had 
time to contemplate how he was 
living. 

My 

By Laura Murray 
CIW Newsletter Writer 

My 3 6 -year old son is an Army 
Special Forces Medic. He has 
numerous campaign medals and 
was awarded the Bronze Star for 
bravery. He has fought for our 
country in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan and is currently in Israel, 
awaiting his next assignment in 
Africa. As a boy, he was reck- 
less, jumping from any height, 
talking to countless strangers, 
approaching unknown dogs, 
standing up to neighborhood 
bullies. Lion-hearted and fear- 
less. That is, with one exception. 

Before satellite clocks, smart 
watches, tablets, etc., there was 
only one way to get the correct 
time — the time lady. “Andrew, 
call the time lady and find out 
what time it is.” I’d shown him 
at age 5 how to dial “p-o-p-c- 
o-r-n” on the phone when we 
needed to know the precise 
time, to hear the recording, “At 
the tone, Pacific Daylight time 
will be 8:53 and 20 seconds ... 
beep.” I was a young mom, and 
treated him more like my little 
brother than my baby. We were 
partners, more or less. “Andrew, 
did you hear me? Call the time 
lady.” His eyes widened, “But 
I don’t want to. I don’t like the 
time lady.” “What do you mean 
you don’t like the time lady?” 
“She scares me.” “What? That is 


“At some point we all want 
better. We all want normalcy,” 
McElrath-Bey said. That deci- 
sion to seek normalcy in his life 
began his road toward a victim 


crazy. Ridiculous. Just call her 
already.” He picked up the phone 
and pushed the buttons with one 
shaky finger and a frown on his 
face, looking like he was about 
to cry. “Oh, just hand me the 
phone,” I said, losing patience. 

After this happened a couple 
more times, I discovered I could 
use the time lady to my advan- 
tage. “Andrew, it’s 8 o’clock 
— time for bed.” “But I’m not 
sleepy. I don’t want to go to 
bed.” “Oh.. .is that the time lady 
I hear? I think she’s coming up 
the stairs...” “No!” he screamed, 
“Not the time lady!” With that, 
Andrew would scurry quickly 
into his bedroom and hide under 
his covers. 

However, I was still concerned 
that this was such an irrational 
fear, and I tried to reason with 
him, but he’d have nothing of 
it, refusing ever to call the time 
lady. “Why are you so scared 
of her?” “I just am, Mom.” “It’s 
just ridiculous, Andrew. I mean, 
what do to you think the time 
lady will do to you, anyway?” 
“She’ll chain me up and serve me 
hot beverages.” Hot beverages. 
Before there were microwaves, 
my mother heated everything up 
on the stove top or conventional 
oven, and she made sure things 
were piping hot. Really, really 
hot. My brothers and I referred 
to the temperature of her food 
as “lava hot.” Casseroles al- 


offender dialogue and healing. 

“I am not an exception to the 
rule,” McElrath-Bey said. “I see 
so many people like me. I wish 
people in society could see this.” 


ways came out of the oven bub- 
bling and her soups ALWAYS 
burned the top of your mouth. 
She would sit my son down and 
serve him his apple cider or hot 
cocoa super-hot, and Andrew 
would take a sip and then his 
whole body would stiffen and 
his eyes would pop out, and his 
whole face would crinkle up. 
“See what you’ve done, mom? 
Geeze, you’ve burned the boy 
again.” Poor Andrew. Somehow 
he was convinced that the time 
lady was related to his bad expe- 
riences with hot beverages. 

As a 22-year- old mother, I 
was torn between concern for 
my son, and the amusement of 
the situation. I’d drive him to 
a neighborhood of abandoned 
warehouses and I’d slow down 
and say, “Wait. Quiet. Did 
you hear something?” “What, 
mom?” “I think I heard the time 
lady. Oh, my gosh! I think she 
has a chain on the bumper,” and 
I would swerve the car this way 
and that. “Mom! Mom! Faster... 
get away from the time lady! 
Faster!” This amused me to no 
end. Eventually, I took it too far, 
and he realized that the time lady 
was not real, or evil, and not out 
to get him. I asked him recently, 
on a long-distance phone call to 
Israel, whether he remembered 
his fear of the time lady. “No, I 
don’t recall that,” he said, “but 
I’m sure you tortured me.” 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Xavier McElrath-Bey closing out the 
symposium 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Dionne Wilson and HRW’s Elizabeth Calvin 
listening to Kid CAT members speak 

son the warrior 
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Hygiene drive to focus on Homeless Youth Month 


Kid CAT Speaks! 



Courtesy of http://www.huckleberryyouth.org/programs 


Youths attending a health education 
program at the Huckleberry house 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

For the past four years in De- 
cember, Kid CAT members have 
walked the tiers of San Quentin 
asking inmates to donate unused 
hygienic products or to make 
monetary donations to benefit 
homeless children in the Bay 
Area. 

“The inspiration for the Hy- 
giene Drive came from our for- 
mer chairman, Michael Nelson, 
who was once a runaway teen 
from an abusive home,” said 
Mark Hensley, Kid CAT Hy- 
giene Drive coordinator. “He 
was living on the streets before 
committing his life crime at the 
age of 15.” 

All Kid CAT members were 
teenagers when they committed 
their life crimes. The Hygiene 
Drive is an opportunity to high- 
light the many problems faced 
by homeless youth, whom Hens- 
ley calls “the most vulnerable 
citizens in our country.” 

Hensley said this year’s drive 
will benefit Huckleberry House 
in San Francisco. Huckleberry 
House provides a comprehen- 
sive 24 -hour crisis program for 


families and adolescents be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 17, of- 
fering counseling, medical ser- 
vices and emergency shelter. 

The shelter was created to pro- 
vide runaway youth with a safe 
place to stay and to help recon- 
nect youth with their families. It 
has the distinction of being the 
oldest program in the nation for 
runaway and homeless youth, 
according to a Huckleberry 
House brochure. 

“I was a 14-year-old runaway 
34 years ago. Huckleberry saved 
my life,” a former Huckleberry 
House client named Gina is 
quoted as saying in the brochure. 
“I am now a healthy, happy, so- 
ber mom to my own beautiful 
14-year-old daughter.” 

Dolan Biaerd, Kid CAT vol- 
unteer and outside Hygiene 
Drive coordinator, said the drive 
has had a huge impact on home- 
less youth. “In the four years 
since we started this project, we 
have raised over 1,000 hygienic 
kits that were distributed to 


Compass Family Services, Lar- 
kin Street, At the Crossroads, 
and Homeless Youth Alliance, 
all of which are youth homeless 
shelters in San Francisco,” Bi- 
aerd said. 

Kid CAT volunteer Gail 
Towle agreed that the drive has 
a significant impact. “I think 
what these guys are doing is ab- 
solutely fantastic,” Towle said. 
“The response we get from these 
shelters is pure gratitude.” 

For many of the members of 
Kid CAT, the drive is an espe- 
cially personal project. “The 
first time I ran away from home, 
I was around 12 years old,” said 
Kid CAT member Adnan Khan. 
“There was a huge disconnect at 
home, and I didn’t feel safe.” 

When he was 18, Khan was 
kicked out of his house and was 
homeless for nearly a year. He 
slept in a car that didn’t work, 
and would steal or borrow hy- 
gienic products from friends, 
Khan said. “Having a hygiene 
kit would have taken away the 


burden of having to worry about 
how I looked and smelled, be- 
cause although I was homeless, 
I was still trying to go to school 
and get a job,” Khan said. 

Inmate Hieu Nguyen, an avid 
donor to the Hygiene Drive, was 
homeless from the age of 15 to 
18. “I was once one of those kids 
who grew up with nothing. I 


used to have to steal toothpaste 
and deodorant from stores,” 
Nguyen said. “By donating, I 
believe I can in some way give 
back and reduce crime in the 
community.” 

To get involved, you can have 
a family or friend make a dona- 
tion to Huckleberry House at 
www.huckleberryyouth.org. 


November is National Homeless 
Youth Awareness Month 


‘ Homestretch ’ documents homeless youth on the streets 


There’s a hidden epidemic of 
homeless teens in America, and 
the documentary Homestretch 
sheds light on the problems of 
homeless youth on the streets, 
such as housing, education 
and sexual abuse and the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to solve this 
problem. 

“We were searching for sub- 


jects that hit us in the heart,” 
Kirsten Kelly, co-creator of 
Homestretch , told The Atlantic 
in an interview. 

“We found (a) kid (who) was 
basically kicked out because 
he had come out as gay in high 
school. ..We started research- 
ing and learning over time that 
there were over 15,000 kids 


' Dear Kid CAT ' 

I recently read your paper and found it very educational and 
informative. The one article in May issue 2016 Vol. 2016 No.5 
“The effects of PTSD on juvenile inmates Part #1. 

Recently, I was diagnosed with PTSD, and I have been in 
prison since 1984. I have gone through numerous incidents. 
As I read more into the article the writer took the words right 
out of my mouth. Here I thought I was the only one with these 
anxieties. I’ve lost a lot through these years, family, etc., even 
hope and faith, I didn’t realize what I was doing until I read 
this article. 

Thank you. Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully, 

Jesse Gonzalez 

R.J. Donovan State Prison 


My name is Tona Delynn Thao, I have been incarcerated for 
the past seven years since the age of 16 with a 25-year-to-life 
sentence. One night a group of friends and I decided to rob a 
house, and a friend of mine killed the owner. There were six 
of us ranging from 14 to 16 years old. Two of us got tried as 
adults. Since then my life has changed. I believe SB 260 has 
brought a lot of light to lifers in similar situation as I. 

I think about how the victim’s family was hurt every now 
and then and can’t even begin to express how sorry I am for 
being a part of what took their loved one away. All I can feel is 
pain of how much they felt. I never experienced losing some- 
one until recently when I lost my grandma. Now I really know 
how it feels. My tears shed every now and then thinking about 
it. It helped me transform into a better person. 

I wish the criminal system would teach us how to save lives 
and let us save lives. A chance to give back. 

Thank you for reading my letter. 

Sincerely, 

Tona Delynn Thao 

Soledad State Prison 

J 


registered in the Chicago pub- 
lic school system classified as 
homeless, and no one was really 
talking about it.” 

The U.S. Department of 
Education defines homeless 
students as those “who lack 
a fixed, regular and adequate 
nighttime residence.” Such kids 
accounted for nearly 5 percent 
of Chicago’s total public-school 
student population. 

The number of homeless 
teens is believed to be much 
higher due to the transient na- 
ture of homeless youths, the 
magazine reported. 

“These kids’ ability to mask 
their predicaments unfortu- 
nately makes it more difficult to 
alleviate that suffering,” wrote 
Atlantic reporter Terrance F. 
Ross. 

The film explores issues 
ranging from immigration to 
kids growing up as lesbian, gay, 
bisexual or transgender (LGBT) 
— experiences that serve as 
clues to why certain children 
end up on the streets, The At- 
lantic reported. 

The U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
reports as many as four in 10 
homeless youth have experi- 
enced sexual abuse. “One of the 


things that no one really talks 
about is that very often when 
young people run away from 
home, they are running away 
from abuse,” de Mare said. 

A 2014 report by the Nation- 
al Coalition for the Homeless 
showed that the longer a kid is 
homeless, the greater the likeli- 
hood that child will be physical- 
ly assaulted, raped or trafficked. 

Safe temporary housing is 
often a rare commodity for the 
1.2 million homeless children 
identified by the Department of 
Education (DOE). “On any giv- 
en night in the US, fewer than 
5,000 emergency and transi- 
tional-living beds are available 
for young homeless people,” 
The Atlantic reported. 

Homestretch points to pub- 
lic schools as a solution. Every 
school district in the country 
is legally required to designate 
“homeless liaisons” for their 
campuses. However, the film 
reveals these liaisons are often 
overworked. 

Nationally, there is a biparti- 
san legislative effort to address 
the problem of homeless youth 
by expanding the Department 
of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment’s definition of “home- 
less person” to reach a greater 


number of homeless teens who 
are transient, according to the 
Atlantic. 

The broadening of the defini- 
tion of “homeless” is not without 
opponents. “It will include a lot 
of people who aren’t homeless; 
they would then be competing 
with people who are homeless 
for resources,” said Nan Ro- 
man, who oversees the National 
Alliance to End Homelessness. 

Testifying before Congress, 
Stephanie Van Housen, DOE- 
designated “homeless liaison” 
in Iowa, said, “I cannot stress 
to you enough the importance 
of (expanding how we identify) 
who is homeless,” she said, “I 
do not want to have to tell one 
of my students, ‘If you really 
want help, just go sleep under 
the bridge at the Iowa River.’” 

In order for many of these 
struggling teens to qualify for 
assistance, she emphasized, 
they would have to be “home- 
less” in the most literal defini- 
tion of the word. 

“The unintended conse- 
quence of these debates is that 
government agencies end up 
playing a game of hot-potato 
with homeless teens,” wrote 
Ross, former editorial fellow at 
The Atlantic. 


f > 

Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing workshops. The Beat Within con- 
ducts writing workshops in juvenile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT 
Speaks will publish one topic each month. Your writing should reflect a positive message 
that may help the youth make a better decision in life. Your stories will be read by the youth 
in detention centers. If published, you will receive a free copy of the publication. Your story 
can make a difference. Tell The Beat Within you read about them in Kid CAT Speaks! 

What does rehabilitation mean to you? What programs or opportunities that will better 
prepare you to re-enter society have you taken advantage of during your incarceration? If 
there haven’t been any programs available that you need, what are they? 

The Beat Within 
P.O. Box 34310 
San Francisco, CA 94134 

J 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s 
mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from all the juvenile lifers, educators, and 
policymakers concerning juvenile justice issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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Innocence Project wins release for Kimberly Long 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A California prisoner, whose 
murder conviction was over- 
turned, was released on bail, 
according to the CV Indepen- 
dent. 

Kimberly Long received help 
from the California Innocence 
Project. She had been convicted 
of murdering her boyfriend, 


said the Independent. 

“I know I’m going home. 
It’s just a matter of time... I 
have the utmost faith in the 
California Innocence Project 
— and faith in God,” she told 
the Independent. 

Riverside County Superior 
Court Judge Patrick Magers 
reversed Long’s conviction on 
June 10. He ruled the public 
defender did not provide 


\ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

I am an inmate at California Institution for 
Women. I am the public relations representative 
for our lifer group here. We are interested in 
asking Diana Williams of TRUST (Teaching 
Responsibility Utilizing Sociological Training) 
to do an Employment Readiness Seminar here. 

Our chair, April Adkins, has asked me to obtain a 
contact address for Ms. Williams so we can send 
her an official request which must be approved by 
our sponsor. Can you please send me that? 

Thanks, 

Carol W. 

California Institution for Women 
P.S. Nice job on the newspaper. 


I am currently incarcerated at Central California 
Women’s Facility. One of the females here had one 
of your newspapers, and she passed it on to me. 
OMG (Oh my God). You guys are great. There is 
so much news. I love it, and I appreciate all the 
work that you put into it. Fantastic! 

Thank you very much, 

Luanne G. 

Central California Women’s Facility 


I am an inmate at High Desert State Prison and 
am paroling December 21 this year. I’ve struggled 
with a major drug problem most of my life and last 
year completed SAP (substance abuse program). I 
have no family, no support and nowhere to parole 
to. I’ve asked the counselor and mental health 
staff for help but am told because I’m getting out 
on county supervision, not parole, there’s nothing 
they can do. This is my seventh term over 20 
years. I want to stay out, but I’m terrified having 
to go straight out to the streets. PLEASE HELP. 
Anything you could do will be much appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Steven F. 

High Desert State Prison 


It’s crazy to think that states impose the 
death penalty sentence but then make it almost 
impossible to execute those on death row. If the 
prisoner deserves the death penalty, it should be 
carried out quickly. The Bible certainly supports 
the death penalty for the worst crimes. Yes, a 
firing squad would be a very effective, quick and 
inexpensive way to carry out executions! 

Sincerely, 

JeffS. 

San Quentin State Prison 

P.S. I am currently on San Quentin’s Death Row 
over three decades. I’m giving you permission to 
use my full name. 

V / 


adequate representation. After 
being in prison since 2009, she 
was released on bail. 

Long told the Independent , 
“Being released from jail, 
walking out to fresh air and 
no correctional officers, it was 
a different kind of feeling. It’s 
been absolutely fantastic since 
that day.” 

She was tried twice. The first 
trial ended in a hung jury, with 
nine of the 12 jurors voting to 
acquit. Her second resulted in 
a second-degree murder guilty 
verdict. The judge stated he 
would have acquitted her, 
Independent reporter Brian 
Blueskye stated. 

Alissa Bjerkhoel is Long’s 
attorney for the Innocence 
Project. “After we get a con- 


viction reversed, prosecutors 
have two options, and they can 
do one or both,” she said. 

“...they’re going to appeal 
the decision.... it’s going to 
put Kim in this legal limbo 
for about two years or so, until 
the appeal is resolved.... they 
have the option to put her on 
trial again for a third time. 
...They’re telling us they’re 
going to do both.... They seem 
to be taking this conviction 
reversal a bit hard,” Bjerkhoel 
said. 

“We were really lucky the 
judge we had was the original 
trial judge: (Magers) was 
familiar with the case and all 
the evidence. ..(That) really 
benefited us,” Bjerkhoel said. 

Long said she’s lucky 


compared to some of the 
other people the California 
Innocence Project has helped 
exonerate. “I haven’t spent as 
much time in prison as others 
have.... Now I’m a 40-year-old 
woman trying to find my place 
in life.” 

She is facing problems that 
all ex-inmates go through. 
“It’s just trying to get re- 
established.... You need a 
vehicle.... There are so many 
things you need.... Now I’m 
dependent on people, and 
that’s a very hard place to be,” 
she said. 

Though she currently has 
no conviction on her record, 
she is finding it hard to find 
employment due to a big gap 
in her resume. 


Feds ask governors to issue 
ID cards to newly released 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Every year many of the 
600,000 people released from 
federal and state prisons are 
without government-issued ID 
cards. Attorney General Lo- 
retta Lynch asked all state gov- 
ernors to provide state-issued 
IDs for newly released federal 
inmates reported the Atlantic 
magazine. 

The Department of Justice 
cannot legally require states to 
do so, but it can ask states to 
allow citizens returning from 
federal prisons to exchange 
their federal Bureau of Prisons 
inmate ID and their authenti- 
cated release documentation 
for a state-issued ID. 

At a re-entry event in Phila- 
delphia in April, Lynch stated, 
“This basic step would have a 
powerful impact. As a practi- 
cal matter, it would standardize 
the current patchwork of state 
policies around providing re- 
turning citizens with identifi- 
cation, and it would eliminate 
one of the most common — and 


most harmful — barriers to re- 
entry across the United States.” 


“...Employers and 
other agencies do 
not recognize those 
IDs as legitimate” 

Paul Samuels, president of 
Legal Action Center of New 
York, commented on the ID 
problem. “Most people don’t 
focus on it, but it’s a huge bar- 
rier for the formerly incarcer- 
ated, a huge barrier for caring 
for their families and them- 
selves. It also leads to high 
rates of recidivism. People re- 
turn to criminal activity when 
they run out of legitimate ways 
to normalize their situation,” 
he said. 

BOP staff often work with 
inmates to obtain birth certifi- 
cates so they can get a state- 
issued ID, where that’s an op- 
tion. The stigma associated 
with having a criminal record 


makes it difficult to imagine 
providing prison-issued IDs 
as legitimate. Samuels asks, 
“Who will accept that in the 
community? Employers and 
other agencies do not recog- 
nize those IDs as legitimate.” 

DMV rules in New York 
state allow the state prison 
ID to actually help people get 
a driver’s license or state-is- 
sued non-driver ID. Samuels 
warned that for many return- 
ing citizens the financial cost 
can be another barrier. He ad- 
vises, “That’s why we suggest 
a waiver for people who are 
indigent. When people come 
out of jail they have very little 
money to get on their feet, so 
it’s important for the fees to be 
waived to help them get start- 
ed.” 

According to Lynch, Cali- 
fornia and a few other states 
allowed released state inmates 
to exchange their corrections 
department documentation for 
a state-issued ID to meet pri- 
mary identification require- 
ments for other state-issued 
forms of ID. 


Study reveals how ‘Ban the Box’ 
can do more harm than good 


By Rudy Moralez 

Journalism Guild Writer 

“‘Ban the Box’ Does More 
Harm than Good,” an op-ed 
by Jennifer L. Doleac and 
published by the Brookings 
Institution, says that the poli- 
cy that’s supposed to help ex- 
offenders find jobs doesn’t 
really help many. It actually 
winds up hurting the employ- 
ment chances for Black and 
Hispanic men who don’t have 
criminal records. 

Doleac reports that Black 
men born in 2001 have a 32 
percent chance of imprison- 
ment, Hispanic men have a 
17 percent chance, and White 
men have only a 6 percent 
chance. Employers often as- 
sume, therefore, that Black 
and Hispanic men have a 
greater chance of having been 
in prison and, as a result, are 
probably less job-ready. 


Ex-offenders have it tough 
because it is difficult for 
those with criminal records 
to find jobs. Most employers 
won’t even give ex-offenders 
an opportunity for an inter- 
view, let alone accept their 
applications, according to the 
article. 

Doleac reports that two re- 
searchers, Amanda Agan and 
Sonja Starr, wanted to study 
how “ban the box” would af- 
fect job applicants’ chances. 
They sent thousands of fake 
job applications to employers 
in New Jersey and New York 
City, where “ban the box” is 
in effect. Though employers 
call White applicants slightly 
more often than Black appli- 
cants when criminal records 
have been disclosed, that gap 
becomes four times larger 
when “ban the box” is in ef- 
fect. That bigger gap is an 
unintended side effect of the 


policy. 

Stated another way, the un- 
intended side effect is that 
the people who gained the 
most from “ban the box” were 
White applicants with crimi- 
nal records. 

In a different study, Doleac 
reports, she and Benjamin 
Hansen measured the effects 
of “ban the box” on young, 
low-skilled men across the 
country. Their results showed 
that Black and Hispanic men 
who did not have college de- 
grees were employed signifi- 
cantly less under “ban the 
box” than before. 

Doleac ends by suggesting 
that because “ban the box” 
has had such counterproduc- 
tive consequences, concen- 
trating efforts on helping 
disadvantaged ex-offenders 
improve their job readiness 
would be more effective and 
most helpful to ex-offenders. 
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Virtual reality and the solitary prison experience 



Courtesy of The Guardian 


A still from the ‘6x9’ virtual reality experience 


By Noel Scott 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Solitary confinement can now 
be experienced by non-prisoners 
in a “virtual reality (VR)” set- 
ting, reports Chloe Veltman of 
KQED. 

6X9: A Virtual Reality Expe- 
rience of Solitary Confinement 
was spearheaded by the U.K.’s 


Guardian Media Group. “You 
can be mentally damaged by 
being placed in isolation,” says 
Francesca Panetta, the project’s 
executive producer. “But by us- 
ing this technology, I hope that 
you will get a more visceral feel- 
ing of what it is like to be locked 
in a 6x9 cell for 23 hours a day - 
of the boredom - of the fear - of 
the confusion.” 


The VR experience was cre- 
ated from in-depth interviews 
with prisoners in California and 
New York, who have been in 
solitary confinement. It also uses 
the sounds from a PBS Frontline 
documentary “Solitary Nation .” 

“It’s the sound that really sets 
up the experience, and trans- 
ports you to that tiny cell, and 
makes it real,” said Panetta. 


One of the stories that in- 
spired the project came from 
Dolores Canales, who spent nine 
months in segregated housing 
when she was at the California 
Institution for Women in Chino. 
“It’s like you’ve been put into 
another country where you don’t 
know the language or the area or 
anything,” said Canales. 

The project’s goal is to bring 


to light the psychological dam- 
age caused to the thousands of 
men and women, who are cur- 
rently being held in solitary con- 
finement, said Panetta. 

The project premiered in 
March at the Sundance and 
Tribeca film festivals. Solitary 
confinement survivors also at- 
tended and shared their experi- 
ences. 
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in San Quentin 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Draymond Green and Kevin Durant on SQ Lower Yard 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Bob Myers shooting over Allan McIntosh 


Warriors 


Continued from Page 1 

The Golden State squad won 
the game 77-68, bringing their 
record against the San Quentin 
Warriors to 4-1. 

“I always look forward to 
coming back here,” said Dray- 
mond Green. “Growing up 
where I grew up at, I have 
homies doing time. We were 
all one mistake away. I’ve had 
my share of mistakes, some real 
recent. Things can change, keep 
your head up.” 

Draymond first came into San 
Quentin during his 2012 rookie 
year and played dominoes on 
the sidelines. Since then, he has 
won the 2015 NBA Champion- 
ship and, along with new team- 
mate Kevin Durant, Olympic 
gold. 

Upon arriving on the yard, 
Draymond went straight back to 
the domino table. 

“I got cracked last time [in 
dominoes], but now I’m three 
years tougher,” said Draymond. 

He managed to win a few 
games this year. 

Fans swarmed the NBA All- 
Stars who signed autographs 
and posed for pictures. 

Montrell McDuffie, a 19-year- 
old San Quentin resident, said, 
“Seeing Golden State play 
shows us positive role models 
and makes me want to stay out 
of trouble so I can do something 
positive with my life and my 
time.” 

“I’ve been with Kevin Du- 
rant all week in five cities,” said 
Paul Solotaroff, senior writer 
for Rolling Stone. “He is a righ- 
teous dude; he is very interested 
in social justice. He loves kids 
and helps rebuild basketball 
courts for them with his foun- 
dation (Kevin Durant Court 
Foundation).” 

Members of the San Quen- 
tin Warriors greeted their old 
friends Myers, Kirk and Kent 
Lacob and the rest of the GS 
squad. 

Both Warrior organizations 
prepared for this game. 

“We had basketball in mind 
while hiring this year,” said 
Kirk. “All interns had to be 
6-feet and better.” 

GS Luke Locks, who played 
professional basketball over- 
seas, added, “Basketball was a 
qualification. Can’t get in the 
door if you can’t hoop.” 

Ninety minutes before game 
time, San Quentin’s Anthony 


Ammons shot free throws with 
a look of determination on his 
face. 

“I want to win,” said Am- 
mons. “When Bob Myers and 
KD walk in here, I want to show 
them I can play at their level. 
That’s my goal. 

“On the streets making the 
NBA was a dream of mine,” 
added Ammons, who was sen- 
tenced to 102 years to life for a 
murder committed when he was 
a juvenile. “I’m fulfilling my 
dream in an alternative way.” 

Just before tip off, the crowd 
gathered around center court 
and SQ Warrior Coach Daniel 
“Bear” Wright said, “Thank 
you for coming up in here where 
we are incarcerated and giving 


us this beautiful day.” 

Myers responded, “Basket- 
ball makes things like this pos- 
sible. Basketball gave a White 
guy (from the suburbs) a chance 
to get to know you. We love 
coming in here.” 

Kirk, holding a box, spoke 
next, “I want to thank Bill 
(Epling), Don (Smith) and Ben 
(Draa) for helping make this 
happen. Now you (SQ) guys are 
wearing our old jerseys with 
the losing logo from when we 
didn’t make the playoffs. We 
decided to donate new jerseys; 
if you win, you can keep them,” 
he joked before opening the 
box and revealing blue Warrior 
practice jerseys. 

The starting five for GS didn’t 


include Willie Green, who 
played in the NBA for about 10 
years, mostly with the Philadel- 
phia 76ers. 

They started Myers, Nick 
Uren, Chris Demarco, Kirk and 
Kent Lacob. 

“I didn’t make that decision,” 
said Durant. 

SQ gained a 10-6 lead with 
Myers scoring all six GS points. 
Then Willie entered the game. 
After missing his first two 
shots, he nailed a trey in the 
face of SQ Allan McIntosh, 
making the score 10-12 SQ. Af- 
ter a McIntosh miss, Demarco 
tied the game with a layup. 

Casey Hill, coach of the Santa 
Cruz Warriors, who won the D- 
League Championship in 2015, 


came off the bench and shot a 
trey that missed the rim but was 
caught in mid-air and finished 
by Myers. 

“That looked like an alley- 
oop,” said SQ play-by-play an- 
nouncer Aaron “Harun” Taylor. 

SQ Tevin Fournette tied the 
score 14-14 with a short-range 
jumper. 

The first quarter ended with a 
Willie layup putting GS ahead 
18-14. 

In the second quarter, SQ was 
within two at 25-23 when Kirk 
dropped a three-pointer, mak- 
ing the score 28-23, with four 
minutes left in the half. The 
second quarter ended with GS 
up 34-30. 

At half time, SQ resident co- 
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Kirk Lacob donating new jerseys to SQ Warriors 
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Harry “ATL” Smith going up in traffic 
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Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

San Quentin Warrior Montrell Vines chasing down a loose ball 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

NBA vet Willie Green, double teamed by SQ Warriors Allan McIntosh (18) and 

Anthony Ammons (9) 
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Green and Durant experiencing life inside a cell 


median Eric Lamont Durr ban- 
tered with Draymond. 

“I’m broke. I’m broker than 
broke, so could you slap me? I 
want to go to canteen,” he joked. 

Draymond laughed along 
with the crowd. 

Co-announcer Damon Cooke 
invited Draymond to take the 
self-help group Guiding Rage 
Into Power. 

Draymond said, “I don’t need 
that. Sometimes they mistake 
my competitiveness with atti- 
tude. If they call competitive- 
ness attitude, they gonna have 
to keep complaining cause I 
ain’t gonna change.” 

In the second half, McIntosh 


hit a jumper while being de- 
fended by Willie provoking a 
comical response from Taylor: 
“Willie Green just got exfoli- 
ated.” 

San Quentin stayed in Golden 
State’s rearview mirror. 

McIntosh finished with 12 
points on 4-18 shooting, well 
below his season average of 18 
and last year average against 
GS of 24. 

Fournette led SQ with 16 
points on 7-11 shooting from 
the field and 4-11 from the line. 
Harry “ATL” Smith dropped 
11 points with 14 rebounds and 
Ammons had 10 with 12 re- 
bounds. 


“Tevin (Fournette) carried 
the team today,” said SQ point 
guard Rafael Cuevas. 

Myers led all scorers with 25 
points on 10-17 shooting with 
12 rebounds. Willie added 18 
with 5 rebounds and 4 assists. 
Demarco scored 17. 

Despite San Quentin’s lost, 
many consider all the annual 
games wins. 

“Today was a success even 
though we lost because we got 
to meet and greet superstars of 
the NBA,” said McIntosh. 

Kirk said, “The Warriors win 
no matter which one.” 

Wright said, “This is unbe- 
lievable - to be in prison and 


be able to associate with top 
people in the NBA. It’s unbe- 
lievable.” 

“Playing against a 10-year 
NBA vet is something new. 
I never had coaches, I taught 
myself how to play ball,” said 
Fournette. “I am grateful and 
blessed to come across this ex- 
perience. It makes you feel like 
you are still human, that society 
hasn’t forgotten about you. Plus 
Draymond, KD and Willie told 
me I had a good game.” 

Willie added, “For me, today 
is more about the experience 
and chopping it up.” 

“This is an amazing thing 
that they (GS) do,” said Hill. “It 


makes me proud to be part of 
this organization.” 

Kent said, “Obviously we 
want to win, but the most im- 
portant thing is being with you 
guys. I love seeing these guys 
progress as men. The atmo- 
sphere you guys create makes 
us feel so welcome.” 

Later Durant and Draymond 
toured the cellblocks with Pub- 
lic Information Officer Lt. Sam 
Robinson. 

Before leaving, Durant said, 
“Everybody was so cool, gen- 
erous, showed a lot of love. I 
didn’t feel like I was walking 
into San Quentin.” 

ESPN filmed the event. 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 


Tevin Fournette dribbling toward GS GM Bob Myers 
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San Quentin Warriors receiving strategy from their coach 
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Golden State Warriors Kevin Durant, General Manager Bob Myers and Draymond 
Green with San Quentin Warrior Coach Daniel “Bear” Wright (center-right) 
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19 year old San Quentin resident Montrell McDuffie with 
Golden State Warrior Draymond Green 
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Snippets 

G arlic was believed 
to be so power- 
ful that ancient Greeks 
and Romans ritually 
consumed garlic before 
going to war. 

I n 1848, the first 
U.S. women’s rights 
convention was held 
in Seneca Falls, NY. 

After two days of 
discussion and debate, 

68 women and 32 men 
signed a Declaration 
of Sentiments which 
outlined grievances 
and see to the agenda 
for the women’s rights 
movement. 

B olshevik is Russian 
for majority. 

The Bolshevik Party, 
founded in 1903 
by Vladimir Lenin, 
was an organized 
mass revolutionary 
party comprised of 
the Russian working 
class, which sought to 
overthrow the Czar. 

B alkan Wars refer 
to the two wars 
that occurred in 
southeastern Europe in 
1912 and 1913. 

E ach year, Americans 
throw out enough 
plastic film to shrink- 
wrap the entire state of 
Texas. 

R ed raspberries are 
believed to have 
originated in Turkey 
and spread throughout 
Mediterranean Europe. 

V J 



Drawing by James Norton 

Warrior drawing done by a San Quentin inmate 
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Attention All Artists: 

We are taking submissions of artwork 
to be place in the San Quentin News. This 
includes, drawings, paintings, sketches, 
etc. Reminder we will not take any artwork 
with explicit content. Please bring your 
artwork down to San Quentin News in 
Education on the Lower Yard. If you cannot 
come, send your artwork via U Save ‘EM 
with your information. If you’re sending 
your work from another institution, please 
mail it to: 

San Quentin News 

1 Main Street 

San Quentin, CA 94964 
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News Briefs 



1. Seattle, Wash. — City offi- 
cials are planning two facilities 
— one in Seattle, another in the 
suburbs — where heroin addicts 
can legally take injections while 
supervised by medical person- 
nel who can administer aid or 
call 911 if needed, reports The 
Los Angeles Times. It would be 
the first facility of its kind in the 
nation. Supporters say the plan 
would save lives while critics 
say the plan would enable drug 
users. 

2. Prineville, Ore. — Crook 
County Sheriff John Gautney 
told The Associated Press that 
the 16-bunk county jail is an em- 
barrassment to his community. 
The jail has a persistent humid 
smell, no natural light and the 
fluorescent bulbs give the green 
walls “a sickly hue”, the AP re- 
ports. The county is looking to 
raise $ 1 0 million to build a new 
jail, but the measure has to be 
approved by voters. Experts say 
the nationwide problem with ag- 
ing jails, along with the increas- 
ing numbers of people being sent 
to jail, is not going to improve 
anytime soon as taxpayers are 
reluctant to spend public money 
on such projects. 

3. Sacramento — As the num- 
ber of available inmates to fight 
major wildfires is declining, 
California is looking for recruits 
to its state Conservation Corps. 
Last year, prisoners accounted 
for about 20 percent of Califor- 
nia fire crews on several major 
blazes, The Associated Press re- 
ports. 

4. San Francisco — In 1967 
John Irwin, who had served five 
years for armed robbery, started 
Project Rebound to help former 


inmates graduate from San Fran- 
cisco State University. Now, a 
grant from the Berkeley-based 
nonprofit Opportunity Institute 
could bring a similar program 
to California State University at 
Fullerton as early as next spring. 
In March, the Opportunity Insti- 
tute awarded the California State 
University system a $500,000 
grant to fund the expansion of 
Project Rebound into seven oth- 
er CSU schools, the OC Register 
reports. 

5. Texas — According to a re- 
port issued by the Texas Civil 
Rights Project (TCRP) in 2011, 


the mailroom officer at each 
Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice (TDCJ) prison checks 
all incoming books against a 
master list of books that are 
deemed acceptable. If the publi- 
cation is on the list, the prisoner 
receives it. If it’s not on the list, 
the mailroom officer, who may 
or may not have a high school 
diploma, decides if the book has 
objectionable content. If a pris- 
oner appeals a decision made in 
the mailroom, the appeal goes to 
TDCJ’s headquarters in Hunts- 
ville, Texas. Books that are crit- 
ical of the prison system tend to 


fare poorly, TCRP reports. 

6. Missouri — In 2012, the 
state created “earned compli- 
ance credits” that allow pro- 
bation or parole to shorten by 
30 days for every full calen- 
dar month that an individual 
complies with the conditions 
of his or her sentence. Cred- 
its are available only to those 
who were convicted of lower- 
level felonies and have been 
under community supervision 
for at least two years. The Pew 
Charitable Trusts evaluated the 
policy and found that in the first 
three years, more than 36,000 


probationers and parolees re- 
duced their supervision terms 
by an average of 14 months. As 
a result, the state’s supervised 
population fell 1 8 percent, driv- 
ing down caseloads for proba- 
tion and parole officers. The law 
had no evident negative impact 
on public safety: Those who 
earned credits were convicted of 
new crimes at the same rate as 
those discharged from supervi- 
sion before the policy went into 
effect. 

7. Arkansas — In August 2014, 
a report showed that while the 
nation’s juvenile incarceration 
rate was falling, Arkansas’ was 
rising. In 2015, the Arkansas 
Democrat- Gazette published a 
series of investigative reports 
showing that juveniles were in- 
carcerated for “skipping school, 
running away from home, dis- 
obeying their parents, drinking 
alcohol or breaking other rules 
aimed only at children.” 

8. Virginia — Advocates and 
state leaders are making prog- 
ress on changes to the state’s 
juvenile justice system, which 
includes preliminary work to 
create community-based alter- 
natives that offer support for 
children and families. 

9. Washington, DC — Presi- 
dent Obama continues to com- 
mute prison sentences for 
federal drug offenders. He is 
releasing some of the same peo- 
ple who were incarcerated dur- 
ing former President Bill Clin- 
ton’s presidency, 20 years ago, 
The Washington Times reports. 
Obama commuted sentences for 
325 inmates in August, bringing 
to 673 the total for his presi- 
dency. 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE by Jonathan Chiu 


Across 

1. Movies often made 
about this planet 
5. Chan of October’s Kid CAT 
9. To dig beneath an enemy’s 
position 

13. Fatty acid used to make 
soaps and ointments 
15. Escape with cleverness 

17. Former republican 
hopeful Marco 

18. River in Central Africa 

19. Women’s OTC 
headache drug 

20. Clusters of flowers with 
nearly equal length 

21. Matrix actor Reeves 

22. Carpenter’s tool for 
shaving wood 

23 . Precedes game, room or walk 

24. Shot from a hidden position 
26. Addams’ Family 

actress Christina 
28. People of wealth and high 
social status (Brit. Slang) 
30. A line of prose 
32. SQN October profile 

Datu 

36. Restroom essential 

40. Moon’s mate 

41. Bad-tempered 

43. Method use for spy 
message 

44. Alan of MASH 

46. Port of Columbus’ first 
voyage departure 

48. Kaepernick’s national 
anthem stance 

49. Wall bracket for candles 
52. Contemptible, despicable 

(Slang) 

55. People needed at an 


accident (Abbrev.) 

56. FX TV show The 

57. Oct. story about 
SQN worker Aly 

59. Something you have 
or a Taylor Swift song 

62. Unwell 

63. Synthetic fiber from 
cellulose acetate or solution 

65. You set this with people 

68. University of Maine locale 

72. Combining form of eye 

75. Supermodel _ 

Campbell 

77. Prisoners or Japan’s staple 

78. Valley in Argolis, Greece 

79. Ocean movements 

80. Tournament fence 
in the Middle Ages 

81. Behave in a stealthy way 

82. Quick, active, clever 

83. An animal that 
comes before Lodge 

84. You make this meet 

85. Maleficent actress Fanning 

Down 

1. SQN Oct. type of election 

2. Type of lotion and singer 
Blacc 

3. Fr. historian and essayist 
Joseph Ernest _ 

4. Event for book authors 

5. Herb that can be smoked or 
made into a rope or bag 

6. Not good 

7. Way to detect 
airplanes 

8. Aphrodite’s young 
lover 

9. Type of wrestling 
in Japan 


32 33 


44 


10. Disco pop 
group 

11. Structure you 
stand on looking 
out to the ocean 

12. Auctioneer’s 
yell 

14. Supermarket 
savers 

16. To vote in 

17. Richmond 
bakery helping 
the formerly 
incarcerated 

25. Ebony 
(Old Poet) 

27. To quote 

29. It can be a front- 
or a back-hand 

31. Yokel, or 
someone 
living in the 
backwoods 

32. To punish by depriving 
of something 

33. His trail is on 
Walkenhorst’s tablet 

34. Hostage locale during 
Carter administration 

35. Assign one’s share 

37. Person avoiding all others 

38. Body swelling with fluid 

39. Short for T-shirt 

40. Impudent talk 

42. Meditative physical 
exercise 

45. Cities Santa of SoCal and 
W. El Salvador 

47. CDCR‘s inmate regulating 
software 

50. Yellow fruits resembling 
lemon but larger 
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51. “A Day Without Rain” 
artist 

53. Notice of death 

54. Visiting teaching 
professors 

58. Boxing brothers 
Klitschko country 

60. Empire family 

61. Paleogene subperiod 
Epoch 

64. Indwelling, guiding spirit 

66. Ford’s first vehicle 
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the Irtysh River 
71. Brooklyn basketball team 

73. Chem. syb. HB 

74. Precedes land, park, and 
ridge 

76. An island 
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Conmemoracion del Dia 


Por Tare Beltranchuc y 
Marco Villa 

Una de las fiestas mas popu- 
lares en Mexico es el Dia de los 
Muertos. El origen de esta fes- 
tividad puede ser encontrado en 
la epoca de los Aztecas, Mayas, 


Nahuas, y Totonacas. Nuestros 
ancestros celebraban el Dia de 
los Muertos por todo un mes. El 
1 de Agosto, de acuerdo al ca- 
lendario azteca, empezaban las 
festividades dedicadas a la dio- 
sa conocida como “La Dama de 
los Muertos”. En nuestra epoca, 


mejor conocida como “La Cala- 
vera Catrina”. Sin embargo, con 
el paso del tiempo las tradicio- 
nes han estado cambiando poco 
a poco. 

En la actualidad, el Dia de los 
Muertos es un dia festivo nacio- 
nal en todo Mexico. La celebra- 
cion tiene una duracion de dos 
dias. El 1 Noviembre se celebra 
“El Dia de los Inocentes” o “El 
Dia de los Angelitos” (dedica- 
do a los ninos y recien nacidos 
que han perdido la vida) y el 2 
de Noviembre se conoce como 
“Dia de los Muertos” o “Dia de 
los Difuntos” (dedicado a los 
adultos que han fallecido). 

Las festividades empiezan 
desde el 31 de Octubre. Existe 
una creencia que las almas 
de los ninos fallecidos se 
despiertan a la media noche. 
Tradicionalmente los ninos 
hacen un altar para invitar a los 
espiritus de los ninos fallecidos 
a descender y disfrutar del 
manjar preparado en su honor. 
Los altares para los ninos son 
adornados con fotografias, 
recuerdos personales, calaveras 
hechas de dulce, golosinas, 
juguetes, y dulces favoritos de 
los ninos difuntos. Los altares 
para los adultos fallecidos 
estan decorados con pan de 
muerto, cempasuchiles (flores 
autoctonas de un intenso color 
naranja que significa “veinte 
flores” en Nahuatl), velas, 
calaveras hechas de azucar, 
botellas de tequila, mezcal, 
pulque o j arras de atole y en 
cada altar se coloca un vaso de 
agua que simboliza la plenitud 
de la vida. 

Los familiares visitan las 
tumbas para ofrecer ofrendas 
y realizar vigilias. Los parien- 
tes de los difuntos dedican un 
tiempo considerable alrededor 



Foto cortes ia de Ines Laresgoiti. 


Ofrenda en la Colonia Roma de la Ciudad de Mexico 



Foto cortesia de Ines Laresgoiti. 


Ninos celebrando el dia de muertos, en el Zocalo 
capitalino de la Ciudad de Mexico 


Juan Gabriel, emblema 



Photo by : Ethan Miller/Getty 


Singer Juan Gabriel 


El 7 de Enero de 1950 nace 
en Pascuaro, Michoacan Mexi- 
co, Alberto Aguilera Valadez, 
mejor conocido en el medio 
artistico como Juan Gabriel 
quien llego a ser el composi- 
tor, cantautor mas afamado y 
talentoso en la musica popular 
de America Latina. Sus contri- 
buciones a la musica en diferen- 
tes generos como las baladas, 
rancheras, boleros, pop, musica 
nortena, rumba flamenca, gua- 
pango, musica chicana, salsa, 
son de mariachi, musica de 
banda, y country dejaron una 
gran huella en el mundo latino, 
consolidandose como el artista 
mas constante y famoso en los 
ultimos 50 anos. 

El camino al exito no fue 
nada facil para Juan Gabriel. 
A temprana edad tuvo que en- 
frentar muchas adversidades, 
pero la Have de su exito fue su 
perseverancia a seguir el sueno 
de toda su vida, la musica. Juan 
Gabriel fue el menor de 10 her- 
manos con padres campesinos; 
su madre Victoria Valadez Ro- 
jas y su padre Gabriel Aguilera 
Rodriguez a quien no conocio 
porque los abandono cuando 
Juan Gabriel tenia aproximada- 
mente 3 meses. Tiempo despues 
su madre Victoria se los llevo a 
Apatzingan, luego a Morelia 
y finalmente a Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua. Cuatro anos 


despues, con tan solo 5 anos de 
edad Juan Gabriel ingreso a la 
escuela de mejoramiento social 
para menores “El Tribunal”, 
donde permanecio ocho anos. 
En esta institucion conocio a 
Juan Contreras, maestro de 
hojalateria. Este hombre ense- 
no a Juan Gabriel a ganarse la 
vida, pero el legado mas grande 
fue el ensenarle los amplios 
conocimientos de musica que 
poseia. Juan Gabriel decidio 
adoptar el nombre artistico 
de Juan en homenaje y como 
muestra del gran aprecio que le 
tenia a su maestro y amigo Juan 
Contreras; y adopto el nombre 
de Gabriel por su padre Gabriel 
Aguilera. 

Juan Gabriel tiene una 


trayectoria extraordinaria, con 
mas de 1800 canciones escritas, 
siendo sus composiciones tra- 
ducidas a idiomas tan diversos 
como el turco, japones, aleman, 
italiano, tagalo, griego, papia- 
mento, portugues e ingles, e 
interpretadas por mas de 1500 
artistas de todo el mundo, es el 
compositor mas interpretado a 
nivel mundial. 

Entre los temas rancheros 
de mayor reconocimiento se 
encuentran: “Se me olvido 
otra vez”, “Esta noche voy a 
verla”,”Ases y tercia de reyes”, 
y “Que sea mi condena”. 

Entre los logros mas 
relevantes de su carrera se 
encuentran: 

1977 su trabajo con Rocio 


de los Muertos 



Foto cortesia de Nancy Perez. 

Nancy Perez en una Ofrenda regional del Estado de 
Hidalgo, Mexico 


del altar rezando y contando 
anecdotas acerca de los falleci- 
dos. En algunos lugares, los fa- 
miliares de los difuntos se co- 
locan sonajas en sus vestiduras 
para que al bailar, el sonido de 
las sonajas despierte a sus ama- 
dos muertos. 

La imagen de la calavera es 
el simbolo principal de esta 
celebracion. Hoy en dia se hacen 
juguetes, dulces, y todo tipo de 
artesanias que recuerdan a la 


muerte, llamada popularmente 
“la parca”, “la calaca”, “la 
huesuda”, “la dientuda”, “la 
flaca”, etc. 

En este Dia de los Muertos 
expresa tu solidaridad a la co- 
munidad, honra la continuidad 
de la vida, recuerda los mo- 
mentos mas memorables de tus 
difuntos, pero sobre todo de 
muestra tu gran respeto y amor 
por tus antepasados que han 
fallecido. 


de tenacidad 


Durcal con discos rancheros, 
naciendo asi la mejor interprete 
de su musica. 

1980 Recibe los honores de 
manos de la reina de Espana. 

1981 Primer artista en 
presentarse en el Teatro Griego 
de los Angeles. 

1984 Su tema “Querida” 
permanece mas de un ano en el 
primer lugar de popularidad en 
Mexico y America del Sur. 

1987 Lanza su disco “Debo 
hacerlo”, rompe record de venta 
y se coloca 7 meses en primer 
lugar de popularidad. 

1990 Se convierte en el primer 
artista de musica mexicana 
en cantar acompanado de la 
Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional en 
el Palacio de Bellas Artes de la 
ciudad de Mexico. 

1993 Record impuesto en el 
Rose Bowl de Pasadena 

1995, realiza 200 conciertos 
en un ano por toda America y 
Europa. 

1996 Se presenta por primera 
vez en el festival de vina del 
Mar, realizando el concierto 
mas largo en toda la historia 
del festival, 3 horas con 40 
minutos. 

1997 Segunda presentacion 
en Vina del Mar, se le otorga 
el premio como “Artista mas 
popular”. 

2000 Se presenta en la 
plancha del Zocalo capitalino 


ante mas de 350,000 personas, 
celebrando la entrada del nuevo 
milenio. 

2004 Canta por mas de 
5 horas en el Zocalo de la 
ciudad de Mexico ante 120,000 
personas. 

2005 Efectuo conciertos por 
14 noches continuas en el Audi- 
torio Nacional 

2006 Realiza 24 presentacio- 
nes en el Auditorio Nacional de 
la Ciudad de Mexico para cel- 
ebrar sus 35 anos de trayectoria 
musical. 

Debido a su impresionante 
trayectoria artistica, Juan Ga- 
briel fue Galardonado con una 
estrella en el Paseo de la Fama 
de Hollywood (Hollywood 
Walk of Fame) y otra en el 
Paseo de la Fama en las Vegas 
(Vegas Walk of Fame). 

Juan Gabriel fue y siempre 
sera recordado por su pecu- 
liar carisma en el escenario, su 
contribucion a la musica y por 
su espiritu humanitario. Juan 
Gabriel realizo obras destina- 
das a ofrecer oportunidades de 
desarrollo a ninos desafortuna- 
dos. Fue benefactor de mas de 
un centenar de menores alber- 
gados en una escuela creada en 
1987 en Ciudad Juarez, Chi- 
huahua, que lleva por nombre 
Semjase. 

-Tare Beltranchuc y 
Marco Villa 
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How Restorative Justice transforms offenders 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Taking 62 violent prisoners, 
putting them in the same dorm, 
and requiring them to participate 
in a Restorative Justice program 
sounded to Sunny Schwartz like 
a good way to stem their crimi- 
nal thinking and recidivism. 

“‘You don’t put 62 violent men 
in a open dorm,’” Schwartz said 
deputies told her. “They thought 
it would compromise officer 
safety.” 

Schwartz used the Restorative 
Justice (RJ) model to create The 
Resolve to Stop the Violence 
Project (RSVP) in the San Fran- 
cisco County Jail. It is a manda- 
tory program that requires mov- 
ing violent men into a dorm for 
10 hours, six days a week. 

The project began with 40 
“strange bedfellows.” Yet 
Schwartz reported that there 
were no fights the first year, 
while other dorms without 
RSVP had 68 fights. 

She also reported seeing a 
Skinhead become friends with 
a Black man. The Skinhead also 
attended an event inside a syna- 
gogue where he apologized to 
the Jewish people, who applaud- 


ed him afterward. 

‘“I never thought I’d live to see 
someone, who identifies with 
Nazis, apologize,”’ Schwartz 
said an old man told the former 
Skinhead. 

Schwartz said, “Restorative 
Justice has three parts: offender 
accountability, the voice of the 
victim and community involve- 
ment.” 

Without all three components, 
it isn’t Restorative Justice,” she 
added. “We need to build a com- 
munity that eats together, sleeps 
and programs together.” 

She also noted that 80 percent 
of the men she interviewed for 
the program were victims of 
violence. 

“Everybody is hungry to do 
things differently and bring san- 
ity,” said Schwartz. 

When asked about whether 
the program being mandatory is 
a good idea, Schwartz noted that 
the deputy sheriffs didn’t think 
it was fair. 

“They force people to cough 
and squat, but it’s inhuman to 
stop their violence,” Schwartz 
said. “It works.” 

The 27-year veteran of the 
justice system spoke on Sept. 10 
of her experiences at the Restor- 



File Photo 


Sunny Schwartz 

ative Justice Symposium inside 
San Quentin State Prison before 
about 60 incarcerated men and 
20 outside guests. 

“I haven’t met a Democrat or 
Republican who hasn’t respond- 
ed to the idea that what we need 
to do with prisoners is get them 
to hold a mirror up to their be- 
havior and their lives, not kneel 
on pebbles,” Restorative Justice 
Facilitator Dwight Krizman 
quoted from Schwartz’s book, 
Dreams from the Monster Fac- 
tory. 

She said she worked in the San 
Francisco County Jail while at- 
tending law school and noted, 
“This is a monster factory; 
they (incarcerated people) are 


getting sicker, not better,” said 
Schwartz. “I wanted to get as 
many people out as I could.” 

The former remedial student 
passed the bar exam on her sec- 
ond attempt and became a law- 
yer. However, in 1989 she decid- 
ed to return to the SF county jail 
to work for former Sheriff Mi- 
chael Hennessey. He “allowed 
us to bring people inside. He 
didn’t want another warehouse.” 

Hence, RSVP was born. 

San Quentin resident Romeo 
responded during feedback that 
“it is so easy to punish someone 
for committing a crime. It makes 
you angry. Naturally, you want 
to punish the person. But if I sit 
back and have some empathy — 
ask what is the unmet need.. .If 
I can understand that, maybe I 
can prevent it from happening 
to somebody else. I think that’s 
what Restorative Justice is all 
about. Not looking at the crimes 
but what made the person com- 
mit those crimes.” 

Krizman noted that the Re- 
storative Justice group inside 
San Quentin began in 2004 and 
is having an effect on society. 

“There is a connection be- 
tween us and what goes on out- 
side the wall,” said Krizman. 


“What we do here is really pow- 
erful. The state of Colorado has 
picked it up. Oakland School 
District uses RJ as part of their 
conflict resolution. In many cas- 
es it has started here, because 
some of us have gone home and 
continued the work.” 

Guest Dennise Gipson said, “I 
can’t wait for a lot of you guys to 
come home.. ..because we could 
really, really use you.” 

Schwartz said, “Our culture 
and dignity depends on the work 
you are doing inside. What we 
are doing is changing our gen- 
eration for many years to come.” 

Darnell “Moe” Washington 
noted the difference RJ has 
made for him. 

“I used to say this rehabilita- 
tion is killing me; now I’m mak- 
ing origami butterflies,” Wash- 
ington said. “I’ve been restored, 
and it happened in RJ.” 

RJ participant Wyatt McMil- 
lian said, “I grew up in a house- 
hold with a lot of abuse toward 
children. I didn’t learn how to 
be a man until 2008. When I 
tell my story to outside guests, 
I get something I never had, and 
that’s empathy.” 

The event was hosted by resi- 
dent Mike Webb. 


Diabetic program saves lives at San Quentin 


gram. He opened the ceremony on,” Martin said. He described 
for 40 graduates with a per- how he went into a diabetic 

sonal story about how his lack coma, how his blood sugar used 

of knowledge about diabetes to be extremely high, but now, 
almost killed him. with the education he received 

“When I came to the pro- from the program, his blood 

gram, my vision was blurry, sugar remains at a healthy level. 

I didn’t know what was going “Who knows where I’d be if I 


Healthcare staff awarded for 
treatment of Legionnaires outbreak 



Courtesy of Lt. S Robinson 


PIO Lt. S Robinson, Shannon Garrigan and Dr. Alison Pachynski at the ceremony 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

“This is the most important 
program in San Quentin be- 
cause it saves lives,” said Aaron 
Martin, a mentor in San Quen- 
tin State Prison’s Diabetic Pro- 


By CDCR 

“In September 2015, San 
Quentin experienced an out- 
break of Legionnaires’ disease. 
It could have been deadly to the 
5,400 inmates and staff if not 
for the actions of primary- care 
providers. Less than two hours 
after noticing a marked increase 
in pneumonia cases among pa- 
tients, these staff exchanged 
their clinical suspicions,” stated 
Undersecretary of Administra- 
tion and Offender Services Ken- 
neth Pogue. 

Undersecretary Pogue pre- 
sented a team of 16, Dr. Fernand 


Alvarez, Dr. Denise Reyes, Dr. 
George Beatty, Dr. Clarene Da- 
vid, Dr. Shannon Garrigan, Dr. 
John Grant, Dr. Doreen Leigh- 
ton, Dr. Jenny Espinoza, Dr. 
Alison Pachynski, Dr. Michael 
Rowe, Dr. Daniel Smith, Dr. 
Rahul Vanjani, Dr. Lisa Pratt, 
Chief Medical Executive Elena 
Tootell, Nurse Practitioners In- 
grid Nelson and Peggy Hanna, 
with the Health Care Services 
Professional of the Year awards 
for successfully combating the 
outbreak of the Legionnaire’s 
disease at San Quentin State 
Prison. 

Undersecretary Pogue said 


that the care providers, “im- 
mediately researched possible 
causes; 

They established a working 
diagnosis and set parameters for 
treatment, and they began ag- 
gressively treating patients with 
antibiotics to halt potential ex- 
posure.” 

“These clinical staff mem- 
bers contained the outbreak, 
and saved the lives of inmates 
and staff. Thank you all for your 
actions,” said Undersecretary 
Pogue. 

He also announced that the 
team is being honored with Unit 
Citations. 


hadn’t taken this class,” Martin 
told the 40 graduates. “Using 
the information [taught by the 
diabetic program] changed my 
life. I know how to survive on 
my own.” 

The program not only teach- 
es graduates how to survive, it 
also equips them to help others. 
Jeffrey Ratchford said that he 
was able to save two people’s 
lives with the knowledge he’d 
gained. 

Ratchford explained that 
once he was watching another 
man-in-blue play a card game, 
and the man was sweating and 
showing signs of low blood 
sugar. 

“He kept saying the same 
thing over and over,” Ratchford 
said. “I asked him if he was dia- 
betic. He said ‘yes,’ so I reached 
in his laundry bag and found 
his kit. I put it together like they 
taught me in class, tested him, 
and found his blood sugar was 
39 and dropping.” Ratchford no- 
tified an officer who took the di- 
abetic man to the hospital where 
he received treatment. 

“I feel great about this pro- 
gram,” Ratchford said. “There’s 
a lot of programs here, but how 
many of them give us something 
that we can help someone with 
right now?” 

As part of the graduation cer- 
emony, Martin honored the pro- 
gram’s volunteers by presenting 
them with bouquets and certifi- 
cates of appreciation. 

“I regularly feel inspired by 
the people in the program,” said 
volunteer Erin Walsh. She said 
she draws inspiration from men- 
tors and students and uses the 
inspiration to make changes in 
her own life. 

Other honored volunteers 
were Kimberly Bailey, Sha- 
ron Flemming, and Dr. Elena 
Tootell. Nine mentors also re- 
ceived certificates of apprecia- 
tion. Then the 40 program grad- 


uates received their awards. 

“I took the class just thinking 
about everyday health problems 
while incarcerated,” said Timo- 
thy Young, one of the graduates. 
“There’s just some stuff we all 
need to know. There are tools in 
this class that everyone needs, 
tools we need to teach our fami- 
lies.” Some of the tools Young 
described are carb counting, in- 
gredients of a healthy diet, and 
exercising. 

After the graduates walked 
across the stage with their cer- 
tificates, volunteers and San 
Quentin administrators spoke 
in appreciation of the program 
and the people in it. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Tootell, Walsh, Flem- 
ming, and Community Partner- 
ship Manager Steve Emrick. 

“The majority of your ability 
to heal resides in you,” said Dr. 
Tootell, addressing graduates 
and mentors. “It’s not about pills 
and injections - though both 
play roles in health. The most 
important thing I’ve learned as 
Chief Medical Executive at San 
Quentin is that people here are 
so much more motivated to take 
care of themselves. You guys are 
doing things here that people on 
the outside just aren’t willing to 
do.” 

“Thank you for giving me the 
satisfaction that keeps me com- 
ing to work,” Dr. Tootell contin- 
ued. “I see the work you’re will- 
ing to do for your own health, 
and that makes me want to be 
here working with you.” 

Dr. Tootell emphasized that 
having good health begins with 
obtaining good information. 

Readers outside of prison who 
are interested in medical infor- 
mation about a friend or family 
member in San Quentin can be- 
gin the strictly regulated proce- 
dures governing the release of 
an incarcerated person’s medi- 
cal information by calling (415) 
454-1460, Ext. #3457. 
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The hopeful resilient human spirit behind bars 


Book Review 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Zek: An American Prison 
Story (2016), by Arthur Long- 
worth, captures the tedious and 
mundane, the miserable and 
disappointing, the irrational and 
vicious aspects of doing time 
behind bars. But it also offers 
keen assurance that, in spite of 
these highly toxic dynamics, the 
resilient human spirit retains the 
ability to hold on to a hopeful at- 
titude. Zek , a Russian reference 
to a prisoner, is an authentic 
chronicle about incarceration. 

Longworth is a state-raised 
novelist who entered the Wash- 
ington state prison system at age 
21 with little education. He is a 
masterful storyteller who bril- 
liantly brings to light the univer- 
sal oppression of a penal state. 

Zek has been banned from 
Washington state prisons, ac- 
cording to Marc Barrington of 
Gabalfa Press, the book’s pub- 
lisher. Prison officials claim the 
cover is a shot of a Washington 
state prison, but Barrington 
claims it’s not. Also, even though 


Barrington claim Zek is fiction, 
prison officials claim it presents 
true events. Finally, prison offi- 
cials claim Zek portrays staff as 
compromised in some way. 

From page one, readers are 
immersed in a world so detached 
from normality that its storyline 
seems almost too Hollywood- 
inspired. However, as someone 
who can follow what’s hap- 
pening, point-by-point, I see 
that Longworth’s detailed fast- 
paced, yet mind-numbing, sur- 
vival story includes every essen- 
tial characteristic of prison life 
whether in Washington state, 
California and even Russia (ac- 
cording to Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich). Close reading of 
Zek is a mandatory assignment 
for free people who want a stark 
reflection of the mindset of a 
prisoner. 

In crafting Zek , Longworth 
raises critical questions about 


humanity — most fundamental- 
ly: how can we (the free person, 
the incarcerated, the innocent, 
the guilty, or the judge and jury) 
treat each other this way? 

To these people, they were 
not human beings. Less than 
animal even. They did not pack 
animals into zoos like they were 
packed into these cell-houses. 
And if animals were in over- 
crowded conditions, they were 
not shot when they got into a 
fight. 

Zek captures the reality of be- 
ing a prisoner from the mindset 
of Zek' s protagonist, Jonny: 

Jonny realized the guards 
had control of them down to a 
science. 

He was conscious that there 
were many ways in which he 
had been trained like a dog 


since coming to prison. 

Citizens who have never ven- 
tured behind bars but are none- 
theless concerned about the 
criminal justice system may find 
Zek a fatiguing read. However, 
it is important to read on to the 
book’s end. Knowing that bore- 
dom is the curse of civilization 
arouses our understanding that 
humanity only thrives and pro- 
gresses by constantly accepting 
new ideas about what a good 
society looks like. A universal 
truth; we all want better for the 
next generation. 

You cant lose hope, Jonny 
said. Sometimes things in here 
seem bad, but there's always 
hope it can get better. You don’t 
know what’s going to happen. 
Twenty years from now we 
might have a governor who will 
give you clemency. You can’t 
lose sight of that. It’s how to 
get through this. Some days are 
worse than others, but no mat- 
ter how bad it gets, as long as 
you remember there’s hope, you 
can get through it. 


ZEK 

AN AMERICAN PRISON STORY 

ARTHUR 

LONGWORTH 



. 

: s. * 

Longworth exposes many of 
the systemic complications em- 
bedded in the penal state, such 
as its structural/institutional 
racism and that its criminogenic 
effect on the incarcerated en- 
sures a high recidivism rate with 
those returning to prison for an 
increasingly more serious and 
violent crime. 


Remembering favorite foods of past Thanksgivings 


Asked On The Line 


By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Every year, Thanksgiving 
lands on the fourth Thursday of 
November. Thanksgiving Day 
is one of the holidays that most 
men in blue especially miss cel- 
ebrating with their families. 

“Asked on the Line” made 
random informal inquiries of 
mainliners and asked: What 
do you love to eat for Thanks- 
giving Day? Before you were 
incarcerated, when, where and 
with whom did you celebrate 
Thanksgiving? At this moment, 
what or for whom are you most 
thankful for having in your life? 

Anthony “Habib” Watkins: 
“Turkey drumstick (leg), candy 
yams, collard greens, ox tails, 
potato salad, mixed vegetables 
and an assortment of pies and 
cakes. In 1988, 1 was in Ontario, 
California, with my then com- 
mon-law wife and our four sons. 
With us were her grandparents, 
mother and siblings and one of 
my sisters with her children and 


some of her grandchildren. I 
am thankful for the Most High 
and for a family that continues 
to support me in this endeavor, 
as well as for Patten University 
and a handful of prisoners who 
support me.” 

Corey McNeil: “The tradi- 
tional stuff. On Thanksgiving 
Day, [before incarceration] I 
was at home with family and 
friends. I am thankful for my 
health and for my family and 
friends who are supporting me 
during this time.” 

Ruben Ramirez: “Everything 
and anything. I like to experi- 
ence new tastes and sensations 
so that maybe I can incorporate 
those flavors in my own reci- 
pes someday. I used to do all 
the cooking for Thanksgiving. 
I enjoyed cooking everything 
from the main course to des- 
sert. It was a labor of love for 


me. I am thankful for everyone 
that I have surrounded myself 
with throughout the years, and 
I am thankful that I continue to 
have positive support from my 
people outside.” 

Antonio Manning: “Turkey, 
dressing, peach cobbler and 
cranberry sauce. Before incar- 
ceration, I would celebrate at 
my grandmother’s house with 
family members (uncles, aunts, 
brothers, etc.). I am most thank- 
ful for God’s grace in my life 
at this moment and for my dad 
who has loved me unfailingly.” 

David Rodriguez: “Turkey. 
Whichever family I was with. 
Jesus Christ.” 

Jerome Watts: “Fried turkey, 
ham, stuffing with cranberry 
sauce, pecan/pumpkin pie and 
potato salad. Before incarcera- 
tion, I was usually with family 
at my grandmother’s home. I 


Law enforcement group back 
proposed sentencing guidelines 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A coalition of law enforce- 
ment officials and civil servants 
has voiced strong support for 
legislation that addresses sen- 
tencing guidelines at the federal 
level, says a report by A.J. Vi- 
cens of Mother Jones. 

The coalition is known as Law 
Enforcement Leaders to Reduce 
Crime and Incarceration and 
consists of more than 160 po- 
lice chiefs, sheriffs, district at- 
torneys, federal prosecutors and 
attorneys generals, who have co- 
alesced around criminal justice 
system reform, the report says. 

“The Sentencing and Reform 
Act of 2015, sponsored in the 
Senate by Sen. Chuck Grassley 


(R-Iowa), would reduce federal 
mandatory minimum sentences 
for some gun and drug crimes 
and would make it possible for 
federal prisoners to earn cred- 
its for completing rehabilitative 
programs while incarcerated 
and reduce their time behind 
bars,” says Mother Jones. 

“A similar measure spon- 
sored in the House by Rep. Bob 
Goodlatte (R-Va.) also addresses 
some of these problems,” Vicens 
reports. 

Specifically at issue are poli- 
cies that would create “com- 
mon-sense” limits on police use 
of force, Vicens says. 

Following the 2014 killing of 
Michael Brown by police in Fer- 
guson, Mo., the criminal justice 
system has been the subject of 


continuing conversation by the 
law enforcement community 
and social justice activists. 

The prominent group of ac- 
tivists known as Police Use of 
Force Project, along with its af- 
filiate group, Campaign Zero, is 
calling for a thorough reform of 
policing in America, Vicens re- 
ports. 

“In many police departments 
life preservation is not the pri- 
mary objective, and many do 
not require officers to de-esca- 
late situations where possible,” 
Vicens says. Officers are often 
permitted to “choke or strangle” 
civilians, he adds. 

According to the Use of Force 
Project, police policies often 
don’t match their publicly stated 
values. 


am most thankful for family.” 

R. Mohamed: “Turkey and 
dressing. Before incarceration, 
on that day, I was with everyone 
I knew and could see. At this 
moment, I am most grateful that 
my supervisor, Grossi, treats 
me like a human being.” 

Alex Ross: “Turkey for sure! 
Cranberry sauce, coleslaw and 
fresh fruit. Before incarcera- 
tion, I was with all six of my sis- 
ters, my brother, my mom, and 
all of our kids. I am most thank- 
ful for God and my family.” 

Eddie Hollingsworth III: 
“Macaroni and cheese that is 
‘homemade’! Fried perch and 
catfish, along with ‘home- 
made’ mashed potatoes and 
gravy, coleslaw and biscuits. 
I was with my entire family at 
my grandmother’s house from 
about 3 p.m. to midnight. I am 


thankful for my Lord and Sav- 
ior, Jesus Christ, who died on 
the Cross at Calvary not only 
for my sins but for the sins of 
the world.” 

Daryl Hill: “Turkey, collard 
greens, rice and gravy, stuffing, 
sweet potato pie and biscuits. 
Before my incarceration, I cel- 
ebrated Thanksgiving with my 
mom, sister, wife and kids. I am 
most thankful for God and my 
family.” 

Lorenzo Romero: “I love tur- 
key. With potatoes, pumpkin 
pie, stuffing and real ice cream. 
From 1985 to 1999, I spent 
Thanksgiving in San Bernardi- 
no, Calif., with my wife, two 
sons and family. At this time, I 
am grateful for the ‘real’ people 
God has put on my path and 
journey and for my cell partner 
who has been a loyal friend.” 


f \ 

THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 

• November is the fourth of four months in a year with 
30 days. This year, November has five Tuesdays and five 
Wednesdays. 

• Daylight Saving Time ends on Sunday, Nov. 6; Election 
Day is on Tuesday, Nov. 8; Veterans Day is on Friday, Nov. 

11; and Thanksgiving Day is on Thursday, Nov. 24. 

• For Canadian Nationals, Remembrance Day is on 
Friday, Nov. 11. 

• For Mexican Nationals, Revolution Day is on Monday, 
Nov. 21. 

• For Christians, All Saint’s Day is on Tuesday, Nov.l; 
the Commemoration of all the Faithful Departed or 
All Soul’s Day, is on Wednesday, Nov. 2; the Memorial 
of Saint Martin de Porres is on Thursday, Nov. 3; the 
solemnity of Christ the King is on Sunday, Nov. 20; the 
First Day of Advent is on Sunday, Nov. 27; and the Feast 
of Saint Andrew the Apostle is on Wednesday, Nov. 30. 

• According to the World Almanac, November is 
National AIDS Awareness Month, National American 
Indian Heritage Month, National Adoption Month, 
American Diabetes Month and National Peanut Butter 
Lovers’ Month. 

• There are two astrological signs in November: 
Scorpio, the sign of the Scorpion (Oct. 24 to Nov. 21) and 
Sagittarius, the sign of the Archer (Nov. 22 to Dec. 21). 

• According to the Jewelry Industry Council, the 
November birthstone is the topaz. 
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ROOTS graduation offers multicultural self-discovery 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Animated and rhythmic 
drumming captivated an audi- 
ence of about 75 prisoners and 
a dozen Bay Area community 
members during a Sept. 18 
graduation ceremony for a pro- 
gram designed to guide mul- 
ticultural prisoners on a path 
toward self-discovery. 

Several skits and comedic 
acts brought lots of laughs 
at the ceremony for ROOTS 
(Restoring Our Original True 
Selves). 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Researchers at Stanford Uni- 
versity are collecting data to 
determine whether race plays a 
part in motor vehicle stops by 
police, says a recent report by 
The Marshall Project. 

This comes at a time of na- 
tional debate about the way law 
enforcement responds to minor- 
ities. In the past few years there 
have been an alarming number 
of videoed traffic stops that pre- 
sented disturbing images. 

In one such case, a video 
shows the arrest of Sandra 
Bland, an African-American 
woman who hanged herself in a 
jail cell after being stopped and 
booked by a Texas state trooper 
in 2015. 

“We think there are issues, but 
nobody is minding the chicken 
coop,” American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) in Montana rep- 
resentative Jim Taylor told Mar- 
shall Project reporters. 

“Bland’s case and others have 
spurred calls for more reliable 
information - everything from 
police videos to data logged ev- 
ery time someone is pulled over 
- because traffic stops are one of 


The performances centered 
on confusion the prisoners felt 
as immigrants because of their 
Eastern culture, along with the 
challenges of adjusting to life 
behind bars. 

Within minutes after the 
acts, the testimony by an apol- 
ogetic Tran Vu had the front 
row of Bay Area mothers, 
grandmothers and volunteers 
in tears. 

Vu talked about the healing 
power he received during a 
telephone call to his mother. 

“Very rarely does a mother 
or father in my culture tell 


the most common ways mem- 
bers of the public interact with 
the police,” the report stated. 

Under the project named 
Law, Order, & Algorithms, the 
Stanford researchers are now 
doing the hard work of bringing 
all of the available information 
together into one database. The 
goal is to make all the existing 
traffic stop data accessible for 
journalists and academics. 


"... traffic stops are 
one of the most 
common ways 
members of the 
public interact 
with the police ” 

In California, state and lo- 
cal police agencies are now re- 
quired to submit annual “stop 
data” reports to the attorney 
general pursuant to legislation 
signed by Gov. Jerry Brown last 
year. (The first reports should be 
available by 2018.) 

According to Marshall Proj- 
ect , currently, where data ex- 


children ‘I love you,”’ Vu said. 
“The way love is shown is by 
providing food on the table 
and clothes on our backs. It’s 
amazing how one simple ex- 
pression could change an en- 
tire life. Just hearing a parent 
say ‘I love you’ could be a life- 
changing moment.” 

After the telephone call, Vu 
said he’s dedicated himself to 
being a better son. 

“To be worthy of her love, I 
need to live life with a positive 
attitude so I could be with her,” 
Vu said. 

Upu Ama and Jonathan Chiu 


ists, the way that it is collected 
and analyzed varies from state 
to state. Factors such as race, 
whether or not a ticket was is- 
sued, and whether or not an ar- 
rest was made often determine 
whether information is record- 
ed. 

Some states collect informa- 
tion but do not compile the data 
or analyze it. One state (Maine) 
collects information on paper 
only. Other states admitted not 
knowing whether or how data 
was collected, according to the 
report. 

“Without knowing who is 
stopped by whom and why, un- 
derstanding how police can im- 
prove their interaction with mi- 
norities is difficult,” the report 
stated. 

The Stanford researchers - 
with support from the Knight 
Foundation - will be assisted by 
journalists to gather and analyze 
as many as 100 million traffic 
stops across the United States. 

The research project coin- 
cides with the Obama adminis- 
tration’s newly enacted Police 
Data Initiative which studies 
ways to improve community 
policing, particularly in diverse 
communities. 


entertained the audience with 
comedy based on Asian-Pacific 
Islander (API) culture. 

Ama made light of having an 
athletic look, but actually be- 
ing a well-read Shakespearean 
actor who loves playing the 
ukulele. His quick-witted jokes 
about API stereotypes found on 
television and clowning about 
fast-paced technology creep- 
ing into prisons were hilarious 
and exceptionally fresh. 

Chiu followed Ama by find- 
ing humor in the ethical strict- 
ness found in Asian culture. 
His roasts about family, fa- 
thers, driving, stereotypical 
gibes about math, and sexual- 
ity in prison kept the audience 
laughing. 

The Taiko drummers, led by 
Kasi Chakravartula, call them- 
selves The Silver Foxes. 

The drumming was intensi- 
fied by its contrast to the gentle 
sounds coming from Japanese 
flutist Peter Yung. Yung’s se- 
rene performance heightened 
the deep pulsating beat coming 
from all parts of the drum, in- 
cluding its rim and the buttons 
fastening the drum skin. 

Drummers danced back and 
forth between their instru- 
ments as they pounded them 
with rhythmic motions that 
included chants and laughter, 
which brought whoops and ap- 
plause from the audience. 

After the performance, Yung 
explained the difficulties of 
tuning his flute. It has to be 
tuned from the inside-out, 
“which is a great metaphor,” 
Yung said, for how ROOTS 
participants learn about them- 
selves. 

“From the bottom of my 
heart and soul, I was lost and 
confused,” said graduate Moua 
Vue. “When I came to ROOTS 
and my own people supported 
me, I woke up. It didn’t matter 
what I did in the past; ROOTS 
motivated me and gave me the 
compassion that 17 years ago I 
didn’t get.” 

The guiding principle be- 
hind ROOTS is “No History; 


No Self; Know History; Know 
Self.” Its participants work “to- 
ward developing self-aware- 
ness and understanding how 
to be a productive member of 
one’s community,” said lead 
facilitator Phoeun You. 


“This group gives 
me guidance 
to understand 
all races , not 
just my own ” 


You added, “By going 
through the ROOTS curricu- 
lum, individuals are able to un- 
derstand how they developed 
into the person they are today 
and put their current circum- 
stances into context. It helps 
the men see the truth of who 
they are and how they got to 
prison.” 

Graduate Lee Xiong said, “I 
learned a lot about my history. 
ROOTS has given me a plat- 
form about Laos and Cambodia 
and how it played in my life. 
I will continue to try my very 
best.” 

“This group gives me guid- 
ance to understand all races, 
not just my own,” graduate An- 
thony Banks said. 

ROOTS facilitator, Damon 
Cooke, said, “It’s hard for men 
in prison to express themselves 
honestly. The results are a tes- 
tament to the volunteers who 
come in to give us a platform 
and space to learn who we are. 
It is essential that we do know 
who we are and where we come 
from — learning how to clear 
the smoke and get to the core of 
a problem.” 

You added, “We all need one 
another. Bearing witness in 
what we do in ROOTS should 
inspire everyone to take a 
stand together. Take a stand for 
peace. Take a stand for commu- 
nity. Take a stand for family.” 


Stanford researchers mine 
racial traffic stop data 


States considering taking guns away from domestic abusers 


By Thomas Gardner 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Many states are now consid- 
ering laws that would strip gun 
rights from anyone who has 
been convicted of a domestic 
violence-related crime or is un- 
der a court-imposed protective 
order, The Associated Press re- 
ports. 

Driving this are the many 
instances where women and 
children have been killed or 
wounded by known abusers, the 
report says. 

Statistics show that hostile 
relationships sometimes turn 
deadly when coupled with the 
presence of guns, according to 
the report. 

“An average of 760 Ameri- 
cans were killed with guns by 
spouses, ex-spouses or dating 
partners between 2006 and 
2014,” according to FBI data 
covering all states except Flori- 
da and the District of Columbia, 
says the AP. 

While the issue of gun rights 
remains highly contentious, 


there is rare consensus among 
lawmakers and governors in 
support of restrictions against 
known abusers, the report 
points out. 

“Domestic violence is defi- 
nitely an area where there is 
the most agreement between 
the gun lobby and gun-violence 
prevention advocates,” said Al- 
lison Anderman, staff attorney 
with the Law Center to Prevent 
Gun Violence in San Francisco, 
says AP. 

Over the past two years 
more than a dozen states have 
strengthened their laws to keep 
firearms out of the hands of 
domestic abusers, and similar 
proposals in several other states 
are being debated this year, the 
report says. 

The country’s strongest gun 
rights lobby, the National Rifle 
Association (NRA), has shown 
some willingness to establish 
compromise. Although they’ve 
opposed the farthest-reaching 
measures, they’ve stayed neu- 
tral on others, and also have 
participated in rounds of nego- 


tiation, the report adds. 

“There is no evidence that 
simply taking away people’s 
guns without a fair hearing 
makes the victims any safer,” 
NRA spokeswoman Catherine 
Mortensen said, according to 
AP. 

Many who consider them- 
selves responsible gun owners 
worry that legislation being 
proposed “could be exploited 
by vindictive ex-spouses who 
level false allegations of abuse,” 
the AP says. There is a feeling 
that the laws would be applied 
too broadly, the report adds. 

But for Hollie Ayers, a Penn- 
sylvania woman who three 
years ago witnessed her 2 
year old son shot and killed in 
front of her by her abusive ex- 
husband, the proposed restric- 
tions are of common sense ne- 
cessity. “This is a no-brainer to 
me,” she says. 

Ayers, too, was shot in the leg 
and face, and her ex-husband 
killed himself after the ram- 
page, the report details. 

Although Ayers had obtained 


a permanent “protection from 
abuse” order against him, the 
judge did not include stipula- 
tion that her ex-husband sur- 
render his weapons, even after 
he violated the protective order, 
the report says. 

“The system failed my son, 
and I’m going to do whatever it 
takes to make sure it never hap- 
pens to another child or another 
woman,” said Ayers, who is 
now pushing for a Pennsylvania 
law that would require people 
to turn over their guns when 
judges issue protection orders 
against them, AP reports. 

The federal government is 
assessing the problem as well. 
President Barack Obama start- 
ed 2016 off by strengthening 
the federal background- check 
system, which has denied gun 
sales 120,000 times since 1998 
because of domestic violence 
convictions, says AP. 

Under federal law, all felons, 
anyone convicted of a misde- 
meanor domestic abuse crime 
and individuals subject to per- 
manent protective orders are 


prohibited from buying or own- 
ing guns. 

States, however, have been 
enacting their own laws that 
often match and in some cases 
exceed federal law restrictions. 
Gun control advocates are de- 
lighted over this, the report 
says. 

Yet there are clear signs of 
compromise concerning what 
is certainly a divisive issue. As 
evidence, “South Carolina and 
Wisconsin are two states domi- 
nated by Republicans and with 
a strong tradition of gun owner- 
ship that have taken steps to re- 
strict abusers’ access to guns,” 
says AP. 

Wisconsin governor Scott 
Walker signed a law in 2014 
requiring that people who are 
subject to domestic abuse re- 
straining orders turn over their 
guns within 48 hours, AP adds. 

And South Carolina Gover- 
nor Nikki Haley signed a mea- 
sure in June 2015 that includes 
a life ban on gun ownership for 
the most serious violence of- 
fenders, AP reports. 
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1000-Mile Club members endure three-hour run 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

Incarcerated runners strug- 
gled through their cramped legs, 
aching quads and dizzy spells to 
complete a three-hour race on 
the San Quentin Lower Yard. 
Markelle Taylor and 69-year-old 
Mike Keyes both broke 1000 
Mile Club records while doing 
so. 

“Some days just aren’t your 
days,” said 1000 Mile Club 
Sponsor Frank Ruona. “You 
never know what body is going 
to show up on race day.” 

It became clear Taylor would 
break the 24 1/4 in three-hours 
record set by Lorinzo Hopson 
in 2012, when he passed the 23- 
mile mark with 21 minutes left 
in the run. Hopson was 58 when 
he set the record. Taylor is 43. 

Taylor completed 25 3/4 miles, 
just missing completing a mara- 
thon in the allotted time. 


“It felt good, but at 23 1/4 
miles, my quads starting getting 
sore,” Taylor said. “I completed 
this race for my daughter.” 

Ruona also predicted Keyes 
would break Hopson’s 60-And- 
Over Three Hour Run record. 
Keyes did by completing 20 1/8. 

“It only means something if it 
is an inspiration to the younger 
guys,” Keyes said. “Through 
an elder’s eyes they can see a 
glimpse around the corner and 
prepare for it.” 

Keyes said he runs as a tribute 
to his father, who had spinal is- 
sues. 

Tommy Wickerd completed 
the race after having given three 
vials of blood at medical that 
morning. Wickerd got a dizzy 
spill after running 15 miles. He 
walked it off, then continued to 
finish 18 1/4 miles. 

“I had a lab ducat, but this is 
a lesson,” said Wickerd. “Do not 
give your blood on a race day. 


You train so hard for this one 
day, and a lab ducat throws your 
whole game off.” 

He says that he trains so hard 
because running a marathon is 
a major accomplishment. His 
goals are to complete a mara- 
thon and get his GED this year. 

Eddie Herena ran for one hour 
and 40 minutes, completing 12.5 
miles, leaving Chris Skull, who 
was already at least 20 seconds 
ahead, firmly in second. 

“I wasn’t prepared. I didn’t 
train because I became a news- 
room bum,” said Herena, the 
photographer for San Quentin 
News. “It had nothing to do with 
Chris. It’s about how I felt.” 

Herena still supported Skull 
by passing him water as he ran 
past. 

“He’s my teammate; that’s 
what we do,” Herena said. 

With about 30 minutes to go, 
Skull’s legs cramped up, but he 
refused to quit. 


“There is no such thing as be- 
ing stagnant,” said Skull. “Ei- 
ther you are moving forward or 
going backward, and I’m going 
forward.” 

Skull completed 22 1/8 miles, 
securing second place. 

“You got number one in the 
non-Markelle division,” joked 
community volunteer coach 
Kevin Rumon. 

Rumon has still come into the 
prison to support the 1000 Mile 
Club while battling throat can- 
cer over the last year. For this 
race, he kept track of runners’ 
laps as they went past. 

“This is an entirely selfish 
process with me,” Rumon said. 
“You look forward to getting 
out; I look forward to coming in 
here. It feels like I’m making a 
difference.” 

“Wake up Kevin,” yelled run- 
ner Lee Goins as he went by, to 
make sure he received credit for 
another completed lap. 


“See, it’s that love; that’s why 
I do it,” Rumon joked. 

Military veteran Nicola Buc- 
ci complete 13 1/2 miles in the 
three hours, despite having old 
ACL injuries he received while 
falling down a ladder on the 
USS Roanoke. He said he runs 
as an act of atonement for the 
harm he caused in a head-on car 
collision. 

“I do it because my victim, 
Jordan Callison, is in a wheel 
chair and he can’t,” Bucci said. 

Chris Schuhmacher complet- 
ed 15 miles. 

“Fifteen miles is 11 away 
from the whole marathon,” 
Schuhmacher said. “It was 
warm. I’m hoping the day of the 
marathon is a little cooler.” 

Schuhmacher pushed him- 
self through the heat because 
he likes running with the 
team, and he likes pushing 
himself to be a little better 
than he was before. 


Bittermen improves record over .500 against SQ Kings 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Bittermen Mark Stapp dribbling at King 
defender Marvin Cosby 


Ted Saltveit has been bring- 
ing basketball teams into San 
Quentin to play the Kings since 
2012. He has never had a win- 
ning season until now. A sweet 
77-61 victory, with two games 
left in the season, assured his 
team an over .500 winning per- 
centage. 

“I want to win the season se- 
ries,” said Saltveit before the 
game. For the last few seasons, 
winning two games was about 
the best the Bittermen team 
achieved. But for the 2016 sea- 
son, Saltveit started bringing 
in a second team called the 
Trailblazers. The two teams 
combined forces, and their 
record, with two games left, 
is 8-6 over the Kings over-40 
basketball team. 

“Ted just needed time to 
build his program, get his phi- 


losophy together and trust the 
process,” said Bittermen Mark 
Stapp. 

Kings General Manager 


Brian Asey responded, “Ted’s 
been recruiting, and he has 
youngsters that really got his 
team where they’re at.” 


Trailblazers include new 
players like Ryan Steer, Will 
Wheatly, a former semi-pro 
player, and 32-year- old Ian 
Ashcraft-Williams, who played 
for Washington College in St. 
Louis. Mixing them with the 
Bittermen’s veteran players 
like Timmy Hall, Stapp, Tom 
Tunny and Todd Simms, has 
been successful. 

In an Oct. 8 game, the Bitter- 
men out shot the Kings’ zone 
defense, making nine 3 -point- 
ers in the first half alone. Steer 
made three; Stapp, Hall and 
Saltveit landed two each; and 
Ashcraft-Williams dropped 
one. 

“How is Ted making all 
those three-pointers?” asked 
referee Willie “Butch” Thomp- 
son. “He’s looking like Steph 
Curry right now.” 


SQ All- Stars sweep season finals 


By Marcus Henderson 
Staff Writer 

With a ninth inning comeback 
and a hard-fought second game, 
the San Quentin All-Stars base- 
ball team swept the Bay Area 
Barons and the Alameda Base- 
ball Club. It was the final two 
games of the season. 

In the first game, the All- Stars 
erased an eight run deficit to 
beat the visiting Barons 10-9. 

In the late game, the Alameda 
Club fell 5-1. 

“This was a good way to 
end the season,” said Anthony 
“Sadiq” Redwood. “With a 
comeback and a win. This is 
the first time a lot of us played 
together since we blended the 
teams. I think next year we will 
gel more.” 

The All-Stars went 15-11-3 for 
the season. 

The red-hot Barons appeared 
to have the game wrapped up 
going into the ninth with a 9-4 
lead. But getting around the All- 
Stars big hitters Cleo Cloman, 
Anthony Denard and David 
Fraire proved a task. 

Cloman singled and stole 
second. Denard smacked a line 
drive into the center field gap for 
a double and a run. Fraire fol- 
lowed with a double and an RBI 


to close the lead 9-6. 

Trevor Bird was hit by a pitch 
and Redwood singled to load the 
bases. Branden Terrell and Paul 
“Moose” Crowder both singled 
in runs. 

Barons’ relief pitcher Rob Eif- 
er could not find the strike zone 
and walked in two runs, giving 
the All- Stars the win. 

“I knew this could happen,” 
said Barons catcher Phillippe 
Paradis. “They never say die; 
they fight to the end and they 
appreciate what they have. That 
help drives my own passion for 
the game.” 

Baron Eric Williams added, 
“Nobody is an inmate or out- 
sider here. We’re all ball play- 
ers. This is only a stop for most 
of them and this program helps 
them re-enter society as positive 
men and not just cons.” 

The Barons scored five runs 
in the first with three consecu- 
tive walks and a two -run single 
from Mike Kremer. 

All-Star pitcher Gary “Cool 
Aid” Townes continued to strug- 
gle and the Barons took advan- 
tage, loading the bases. 

The Barons scored off two 
sacrifice flies and a balk. They 
scored two more runs in the 
third and fifth, off big hits from 
Conner Nannini and Paradis 


that gave them the lead. 

“It’s easy to be afraid if you 
don’t know people,” said Nan- 
nini. “We’re not playing for ego 
or championships here; the point 
is to get the guys ready for the 
outside.” 

In the second game, both 
teams kept each other in check 
defensively. Alameda scored in 
the third after a couple of singles 
and an unearned run error, for a 
1-0 lead. 

The All- Stars answered in 
the fifth with three runs. John 
Windham, Tamon Halfin and 
Terrell all singled in runs to take 
the lead 3-1. 

In the seventh, Windham 
opened with a triple, leaving 
easy work for Halfin to single 
him in. Terrell singled to move 
Halfin to third and Cordaire Mc- 
Donald bought him home with a 
single past shortstop for the 5-1 
lead. 

Alameda got out the inning 
with a double play and a pop -fly, 
but didn’t put up any more runs. 

“Baseball is like freedom,” 
said Alameda Club assistant 
coach Robert Matz. “You get to 
live in the moment and put the 
stress aside. These guys showed 
great sportsmanship and I en- 
joyed the good-natured ribbing 
we had back and forth.” 


Alameda Club member Rand 
Hardy added, “Everybody has 
some preconceived notions 
about prisoners. But once you 
see and experience the daily life 
here, how could this program 
not help them with the social 
skills to get back into society?” 

The Alameda Club was made 
up of four different teams from 
their league: The Missiles, Drill- 
ers, Strokers and Pirates. 

The Aug. 27 double header 
ended with game balls and 
awards given to the All-Star 
players. Townes received a ball 
for surviving the first game 
and his early struggles on the 
mound. 

“I’m just glad my team had 
my back,” said Townes. “I just 
bit down, dug deep and stayed 
with it.” 

Cloman received a ball for his 
contribution over the years. He 
is scheduled to parole. 

The Most Valuable Player 
Award went to Denard and Col- 
man. Most Inspirational Player 
was Fraire. The Most Improved 
Players were Crowder and Hal- 
fin. The Golden Glove went to 
Doug Aubineau. 

“We dedicate these wins to 
Isaiah Bonilla-Thompson,” said 
All- Stars inmate assistant coach 
John “Yah Yah” Parrett. 


The Bittermen’s shooting 
earned a 45-33 halftime lead 
with 27 points coming from 
behind the arc alone. 

“We just take what the de- 
fense gives us, just like the 
Golden State Warriors,” said 
Stapp. 

“Can’t fall in love with the 
three,” Steer reminded him. 

At halftime, both teams cir- 
cled around mid court to hear 
someone give an inspirational 
talk. For the Oct. 8 game, it 
was equipment Manager Jeff 
Brown. 

“I look at basketball like 
life; there are gonna be some 
ups and down,” said Brown. 
“We’re in prison, but our life 
ain’t over; we have college and 
NA.” 

In the second half, the Bit- 
termen closed out the victory, 
guaranteeing they won’t have a 
losing record this year. 

“We’ll be at least .500 for the 
first time,” said Saltveit. 

Asey added, “Both of us 
are winning - the game is just 
something to do, something to 
bring us together.” 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Sports Stats 


Basketball 

Avg. Pts. Per Game (As of Oct.10) 
Warriors 


Allan McIntosh 18.2 

Harry “ATL” Smith 14.5 

Tevin Fournette 14 

Anthony Ammons 10.71 


Kings 


Oris “Pep” Williams 10.647 

Demond Lewis 9.875 

Thad Fleeton 8.615 


Green Team 


Air Warmerdam 45 

Evan Fjelds 25.5 

Chris Blees 21.85 

Johnas Street 14 

Pat Lacey 13.3 

Remy Pinson 12.6 

Kyle Fowlers 10.3 


Imago Dei 


Jon Williams 27 

Teohn Connor 25.66 

Steve Diekman 18 


Trailblazers/Bittermen 


Ryan Steer 21.4 

Will Wheatley 20.2 

Mark Stapp 14 

Ian Ashcraft-Williams 12 
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Hardtimers’ season ends with win for peace 
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Rodney “Alamo” Brown, Joe Lewis, James Wortham 
and Mervin Saucer 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

In a season finale, the San 
Quentin Hardtimers put on a 
batting clinic against first-time 
visitors the Richmond Soulful 
Sundays’ softball team, blowing 
them away 21-6. 

“This was a great way to end 
the season, to play a group of 
guys that do so much work in the 
community,” said Don White, 
Hardtimers sponsor and head 
coach. 

Richmond Soulful Sundays is 
more than a softball team; it is 
an annual event to bring Rich- 
mond’s warring faction together 
to promote peace through soft- 
ball. 

“It’s about unification, recon- 
ciliation and atonement through 
love,” said Rodney “Alamo” 
Brown, Soulful Sundays’ head 
coach and event planner. “We 
are there to broker peace be- 
tween the brothers. We have ex- 
panded to Oakland and Berke- 
ley. 

“There is a war going on in 
a five-block radius. Cousins 
are killing each other and don’t 
know that they are related,” 


Brown said. “I have been to a 
hundred funerals; I have a hun- 
dred obituaries at home. 

“I lost 200 friends to the pen 
(jail system). It’s no joke. A 
young man was just shot down 
from 50 bullets. This is no video 
game, and we are doing the best 
we can.” 

Joe Lewis, who works in the 
juvenile system, greeted some of 
the spectators from Richmond. 

“I remember a lot of these men 
when they were coming through 
the system,” Lewis said. “I’m 


just glad to see them encourage 
each other to do something posi- 
tive.” 

Richmond resident Mervin 
Saucer added, “This was a good 
opportunity to fellowship with 
my brother s-in- Christ and to 
see the people from Richmond. 
I truly enjoyed the vibe, this was 
a blessing for me; this has been 
beautiful.” 

“We came to let the guys 
know we haven’t forgotten about 
them,” said Hakeem Merriweth- 
er. “I grew up in the streets, and 


I wanted to give them something 
else to think about other than 
being here. 

“Our goal is to let the young- 
sters know this is not the life for 
them.” 

John “Yah Ya” Parrett, Hard- 
timers inmate assistant coach, 
added “It’s good to see home- 
town people come in and show 
support. With all the years I 
been around the game, this is 
the most fun I had. Thank you, 
Rich Town.” 

During the game: 

In the first inning the Soulful 
took a 3-0 lead off two singles 
and a Meriwether double scored 
both runners. Soulful Darien 
McCollins singled in Meriweth- 
er. 

The Hardtimers defense re- 
grouped and caught three fly 
balls. 

In the bottom of the first, the 
Hardtimers answered back to 
take the lead 5-3. After two quick 
outs, Soulful pitcher Brown 
walked the next three batters, 
loading the bases. Hardtimers’ 
Branden Terrell smashed a dou- 
ble down the third base line for 
two RBIs. 

With two more walks, Mi- 


chael “Hawkeye” Flemmings 
found a gap in center field to 
score two runs, and Cordiare 
McDonald singled in a score. 

Merriwether helped get Soul- 
ful throughout the inning. He 
threw two runners out at first 
and caught a pop fly. 

The Hardtimers continued 
to pour on runs. In the second, 
they added three scores off of a 
Terrell in-field homerun to ex- 
tend the lead 8-3. Team captain/ 
assistant coach Angelo Ramsey 
hit an in-field homerun in the 
third, and the rest of the team 
singled in four runs for the 13-3 
lead. 

Soulful managed to score 
three runs in the fourth, off big 
hits by Brown, Mervin Saucer 
and Joe Lewis, to close the gap 
13-6. 

Hardtimers blew the game 
open in the fifth with seven runs 
and a one run in the seventh, 
ending the game, 21-6. 

After the Oct. 2 game, Ramsey 
concluded, “It’s been a journey 
of personal insight. I appreciate 
the coaches and the team. We 
had our ups and downs, but we 
came together as one. I look for- 
ward for next year.” 


Looking at what’s behind the national anthem 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The American national an- 
them contains language that is 
said to celebrate the killing of 
slaves fighting for their free- 
dom, according to research 
inspired by the attention Colin 
Kaepernick has drawn for tak- 
ing a knee during the singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

In the wake of the recent po- 
lice shootings of Blacks, the 
San Francisco 49er’s reserve 
quarterback said he is protest- 
ing the treatment of minorities 
in the United States. 

Kaepernick, who is mixed 
race, said he would stand for 
the national anthem once there 
are improvements. 

However, others researching 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” 
are considering not standing for 
it for their own reasons. 

Tamalpais High football 
player Tre’Chaun Berkley, an 


18 -year- old Black man from 
Marin City, found “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was written 
by “slave-owner Francis Scott 
Key during the War of 1812.” 
It has “three unpopular verses 
that go unsung before games, 
the third lambasting Blacks 
for aligning with the British 
in an attempt to cease Ameri- 
can slavery,” wrote journalist 
Danny Schmidt in the Marin 
Independent Journal. 

According to the Maryland 
Historical Society, the relevant 
part of the third stanza Schmidt 
referred to goes like this: 

And where is that band who 
so vauntingly swore, 

That the havoc of war and the 
battle’s confusion 
A home and a Country should 
leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out 
their foul footstep’s pollution. 

No refuge could save the 
hireling and slave, 

From the terror of flight, or 


gloom of the grave, 

And the star-spangled banner 
in triumph doth wave, 

O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

Key wrote “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” in 1814, while 
slavery was still going on. At 
the time, the British offered 
freedom to slaves who fought 
with their army against Amer- 
ica. The Black recruits formed 
the Colonial Marines, whom 
people like Keys viewed as 
traitors, according to a CNN 
article written by AJ Willing- 
ham. 

Keys, who owned slaves him- 
self, was an anti-abolitionist 
and once called Blacks “a dis- 
tinct and inferior race of peo- 
ple,” according to Willingham. 

In 1931, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” became America’s na- 
tional anthem, minus the last 
three stanzas. It was the subject 
of controversy for years, but 
died down before being brought 


to light again by recent events. 

In 1968, Olympic runners 
Tommie Smith and John Car- 
los raised Black power salutes 
as a protest to the treatment of 
Blacks during the singing of the 
national anthem at their medal 
ceremony in Mexico City. 

In 1972, baseball pioneer 
Jackie Robinson wrote, “I can- 
not stand and sing the anthem. 
I cannot salute the flag. I know 
that I am a Black man in a 
White world” in his autobiog- 
raphy, I Never Had It Made. 

Kaepernick’s protest has re- 
newed debate about whether 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” 
should continue to represent 
Americans. 

“That third stanza depicted 
the intentions of the govern- 
ment to keep the slaves in 
bondage and that there was 
no escape,” said San Quen- 
tin resident James Metters, a 
Black man. “Factual evidence 
of such conjecture is found in 


the slaves’ defection to Britain 
to fight on their side. However, 
the third stanza has been omit- 
ted, which shows the change 
that has happened in our nation 
concerning slavery; the part we 
sing is all good.” 

White inmate Wayne Boat- 
wright said, “Our national an- 
them has defined generations of 
service to the project known as 
the United States of America. 
I believe it has suited us well 
so far; there is no reason to 
change.” 

James King, another incar- 
cerated Black man, disagrees. 
“It is not representing all of the 
people. It’s cut from the same 
cloth as the Confederate flag. 
Just as the flag had to go, so 
should the anthem.” 

King suggests holding a 
contest for the best writers to 
submit a new national anthem. 
Others suggest “America the 
Beautiful,” popularized in a re- 
cording by Ray Charles. 


Chosen Sports Ministry out-pass SQ All-Madden football 



In an offensive shoot-out, the 
San Quentin All-Madden flag 
football team fell to the visiting 
Chosen Christian Sports Minis- 
try, 46-39. 

The All-Madden mounted 
a fierce comeback, pulling to 
within one point of the Chosen 
at 40-39. 

With 2:30 left in the game, the 
Chosen did not settle for run- 
ning out the clock. Quarterback 
Adam Perez put a string of short 
passes and run plays together 
that set-up his premier receiver 
Andre Jackson. Jackson shook 
his defender and caught a 25- 
yard fade away touchdown pass 
to the corner of the end zone to 
seal the win. 

“We have been doing that 
play since we were kids in high 
school,” said Perez. “I’m proud 
of how these guys have stuck 
with this program; we have 
been coming here since 2010. 


“It shows if you stick with 
something you can be success- 
ful,” continued Perez. “You got 
all races, all colors and all tattoo 
styles on the same field working 
together.” 

Jackson added, “We came for 
the ministry, to push each oth- 


er around and still 
leave friends.” 

Perez went 11- 
for-24 passing, 118 
yards, four touch- 
downs and one in- 
terception. He also 
rushed for 38 yards. 

Jackson had four 
catches for 137 
yards, two touch- 
downs and a defen- 
sive interception for 
20 yards. 

“It’s always a bat- 
tle with these guys,” 
said Dwight Kenne- 
dy, All-Madden new 
head coach. “I enjoy 
the fellowship from the visitors 
and being a part of an organiza- 
tion that includes all races. 

“Sports in San Quentin are 
truly unique, and I appreciate 
the youngsters coming out and 
participating,” added Kennedy. 


All-Madden quarterback/ 
wide receiver John “Dunie” 
Windham had an all-star game. 
He showcased his speed under 
defensive pressure, twice run- 
ning out of the pocket for two 
90 -yard touchdowns. 

“We lost, but I believe in our 
team,” said Windham. “We will 
see them again.” 

Windham went 4-for-7 pass- 
ing for 140 yards, one touch- 
down and one interception. He 
caught two passes and rushed 
for 230 yards and scored three 
touchdowns. 

Charles “Pookie” Sylvester 
quarterbacked the first half for 
All-Madden. He threw 4-for- 
7 for 60 yards and one touch- 
down. 

“My hat’s off to everybody 
who participated from the play- 
ers to the referees,” said Sylves- 
ter. “It was a good game; we can 
take this as a lesson learned.” 


Notably missing was Chosen 
coach and spiritual leader Pas- 
tor Wayne Jackson. Normally 
he would give the players an up- 
lifting speech at half-time, but 
he was stuck in the parking lot 
due to a clearance glitch. 

So, Chosen Aaron Jones filled 
in for Jackson with the message 
of Sampson and Delilah, ex- 
pressing that if you don’t heed 
God’s warning, God will step in 
to help correct the situation. 

“It’s always a blessing coming 
here, but my prayer is not to see 
the same faces,” said Jones. “I 
know some of these guys when 
they get out, they will make the 
best of it. 

Cleo Cloman, All-Madden de- 
fensive coordinator, concluded, 
“This is what we call commu- 
nity. We fellowship with good 
gentlemen from the outside, and 
we had fun.” 

-Marcus Henderson 
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Artistic Rebirth wows audience with memorable performances 


Continued from Page 1 

Co-hosting the event were 
comedian W. Kamau Bell and 
Rahsaan Thomas, staff writer 
for the San Quentin News. 

“I came here to film an epi- 
sode for my show on CNN, ‘The 
United Shades of America,’ sev- 
eral months ago and I became 
totally confused why these men 
are still in prison,” Bell said. 
“Take for instance my co-host, 
Rahsaan Thomas, who’s a great 
dude, good writer and thought- 
ful. We need more people like 
him in the outside world.” 

Emile DeWeaver gave a per- 
sonal testimony entitled “Re- 
naissance.” 

“ I believe in the power of art 
to the world because it changed 
mine. When I was a kid, my 
criminal behavior stemmed 
from me not understanding 
my emotional needs. Writing 
cleared the fog and connected 
me to the person I wanted to be, 
and that connection effected re- 
birth.” DeWeaver said. 

Showcasing the eclectic 
talents available, performer 
George “Mesro” Cole found 
inspiration in a chemistry test 
while attending Patten Univer- 
sity in San Quentin. 

“There was an extra credit 
question on my exam that said, 
‘Come up with a chemistry 
joke,’” Mesro said. “I desper- 
ately needed the five extra cred- 
its, and didn’t know what to do, 
but since I’ve been writing po- 
ems since I was 9, 1 figure I can 
write a sonnet about chemistry.” 

“I turned in my paper and 
didn’t expect much until my 
instructor asked me to read it 
to the class,” Mesro said. “My 
classmates were blown away 
and could relate to what I wrote 
about finding personal identity; 
all the while using chemistry 
words.” 

The sonnet is titled “Human 
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Emile DeWeaver talking 
about the power of art 
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Artistic Ensemble cast performing “Can’t Have Nothing” 


Element.” 

Excerpts: 

I wanted to shine like Magne- 
sium 

But my enthalpy was too low 
So I tried to convert to helium 
But my hydrogen was too slow 

Visitor Naima Shalhoub’s 
performance of “Keep Your 
Eyes on the Prize” drew a 
standing ovation after lead- 
ing an enraptured audience 
through thunderous handclaps 
and a sing-along to the chorus 
of “Hold on.. .hold on.” 

“‘Keep Your Eyes on the 
Prize’ is a song born out of the 
civil rights movement,” Shal- 
houb said. “In the context of 
prison, it is a spiritual song on 
freedom, not just external but 
internal freedom.” 

Antwan “Banks” Williams 
used facial expressions and 
graceful movements to convey 
inner turmoil in a dance with 
Anouthinh Pangthong. 

“I came from South Central 
L.A, where the culture didn’t 
value my art. In my brokenness, 
I held on to a being that wasn’t 
me,” Williams said. 

“Doing what I want to do with 
art comes with a lot of shame in 


prison,” Williams said. “In San 
Quentin, I am embraced, I start- 
ed to dress how I like, painted, 
and danced when my soul need- 
ed to be set free.” 

Outside guest Emily Fayet re- 
marked, “Watching Antwan re- 
ally touched me. We’re the same 
age, and I could imagine putting 
myself in his place, which al- 
lows me to have more gratitude 
with my life through his story.” 

Performer Amy Ho said, “Art 
transports us to a place that is 
magical, a place that doesn’t ex- 
ist anymore. Art allows us to 
escape these walls, essentially.” 

Adnan Kahn read from his 
composition “Wooden Sword”: 

“The night I was arrested, 
I was processed in the county 
jail and was given a ‘fish kit’ 
that contained a miniature bar 
of soap, comb, toothpaste, and 
toothbrush, and oddly enough; 
a golf pencil. 

“Standing in my cell, I felt 
so alone. I needed someone to 
talk to, but no one was there to 
listen. But there was two pieces 
of paper, so I began writing. I 
wrote about my pain, thoughts, 
and feelings; I wrote until my 
pencil went away. It was the first 


time I did that. When I finished, 
I was emotionally exhausted.” 

“Fourteen years later, I still 
have those pages — colored 
paper, college-ruled, note pads, 
lunch bags — with therapeutic 
writing.” 

Calling attention to the plight 
of women, Gino Sevacos and 
his band performed a song en- 
titled “One Billion Strong.” 

It was inspired by Eve Ensler, 
who began the One Billion Ris- 
ing movement, which highlights 
“the devastating impact that vi- 
olence and sexual abuse have on 
women and girls,” Sevacos said. 

“One of the most haunting 
memories I have came from 
watching my father beat my 
mother in a drunken rage when 
I was 4 years old. It left a gaping 
wound that this song helped to 
heal,” Sevacos added. 

Ralph “RB” Brown, 40, who 
suffers from night terrors, per- 
formed a spoken word entitled 
“Confession of a Lost Soul.” 

“One night, I was choking out 
my wife in my sleep,” Brown 
said. “That’s when my wife 
gave me a journal from Tupac 
called ‘Concrete Roads,’ which 
inspired me to write out my 


thoughts. Since then, writing 
and performing has become a 
way for me to cleanse my soul, 
to do away with bad demons I 
have been dealing with.” 

“It’s healing to share with 
people my experiences and what 
I went through,” Brown added. 

The Artistic Ensemble per- 
formed a piece entitled “Can’t 
Have Nothing”. 

“It is about what people can’t 
have in our society — the gen- 
der, educational, and housing 
inequality, as well as prison 
mass incarceration that exists 
in our society,” said Chris Mar- 
shall, Artistic Ensemble cast 
member. 

Excerpt: 

Can ’t ask for help / can ’t get 
the benefit of the doubt/ cant be 
called by the name I want to be 
called / can ’t sit in church / can ’t 
have a nice day / can’t have a 
proper memorial / can’t have a 
proper burial... 

Guest Carrie Hott said, 
“’Can’t Have Nothing’ was re- 
ally poetic. I felt that there was 
a lot of poetry that I couldn’t ar- 
ticulate that was spoken.” 

Another guest, Una Kinsella, 
said, “Some of the performanc- 
es brought tears to my eyes, I’m 
leaving with a deep level of re- 
spect and admiration. The level 
of beauty, grace and humanity 
blew me away.” 

Closing the night out to fad- 
ing notes and somber tones of “I 
traded my youth for these pris- 
on blues. ..I’m looking through 
these prison bars, trying to car- 
ry on...” 

Richie Dean Morris sang 
“Trying to Carry On”. 

“What does my art mean to 
me? Simply put my music and 
performance is my medicine, 
my creative process. My writing 
has been a bridge to humanity,” 
said Morris. 

Eighteen of the night’s per- 
formers are serving life terms. 
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Adnan Khan describing 
the contents of a fish kit 
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Amy Ho sharing her story 
about memories 
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Richie Morris performs 
“Trying To Carry On” 
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Naima Shalhoub singing 
“Eyes on the Prize” 
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R.A. Brown performs his 
spoken word piece 
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George Cole talks about 
his PUP experience 
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Gino Sevacos sings One Billion Strong 
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Pedro Espinal with Guadalupe Leon 
talks about making jewelry 
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Rehabilitation begins 
with communication 
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Eliza Smith, Nigel Poor, Earlonne Woods, 

Pat Mesiti-Miller, and Antwan “Banks” Williams 

San Quentin podcast wins 
international contest 


By Scott Kernan 
CDCR Secretary 

Inmate Tyrone Hilton stood 
in the cell with the heavy porce- 
lain sink in his mammoth hands. 
He stood 6-foot-7-inches tall, 
weighed 295 pounds and his mus- 
cles bulged from years of pumping 
iron on the prison yard. A blanket 
draped the open cell front and de- 
terred direct observation into the 
cell. The guards peered into small 
openings yelling for Tyrone to 
put the sink down and submit to 
handcuffs. Tyrone disregarded the 
orders and heaved the heavy por- 
celain sink into the cell front. The 
crash was deafening and shattered 
the sink into several large pieces. 

Tyrone carefully selected the 
sharpest-edged piece, quickly 
wrapped a torn sheet around one 
end, and motioned the guards to 
come in and get him. The threat 
of a violent confrontation only 
heightened the normally loud cell 
block with a deafening cry from 
the hundreds of inmates nearby. 
Water poured from the top floors 
of the five-tiered cell block as in- 
mates supporting the deranged 
Tyrone plugged their toilets and 
kept flushing, creating a waterfall 


By Arnulfo T. Garcia 
Executive Editor 

A man is choking on a piece of 
meat in his throat. Three onlook- 
ers see him in distress, and they 
come to his rescue. 

What makes this scenario un- 
usual is that the stricken man 
was a San Quentin correctional 
officer, and the rescuers were 
three prisoners, each serving 
life terms for murder. Thanks 
to their quick reaction and the 
Heimlich maneuver, a correc- 
tional officer’s life was saved, 
and he went home to his family. 

“While I was eating my 
lunch of steak and rice, I began 
choking, and there was no one in 
sight but the education clerks,” 
said Correctional Officer A. 
Cuevas in recalling the March 
1 1 incident, which he will never 
forget. 

“With all the violence between 
police officers and people in the 
communities, here we are in a 
prison with people convicted of 


While state lawmakers com- 
plete approval of a one- drug 
execution method, Califor- 
nians voted not only to keep 
the death penalty on the books, 
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Scott Kernan 

which added to the loud din. In- 
mates began lighting rolls of toilet 
paper and flinging the makeshift 
torches. An acrid odor wafted 
throughout the building, the re- 
sult of the fire, water, and normal 
stench of a thousand men cohabi- 
tating in a confined space. Oblivi- 
ous to the escalating chaotic scene 
around him, and with the intent of 
satisfying his murderous rage, Ty- 
rone continued to urge the guards 
to enter his cell. 

See Rehabilitation on Page 5 
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Correctional Officer 
A. Cuevas 

murder, and they saved my life,” 
Cuevas said. “Doing something 
like what these inmates did 
opens the door for any prisoners 
who are in a position to some- 
thing supportive of public safety, 
because all lives have value.” 

See Prisoners on Page 1 7 


but approved speeding up exe- 
cutions by limiting the appeals 
process. 

See Execution on Page 5 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

A podcast, produced inside 
San Quentin Prison, won 
an international contest, 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

For the fifth time in American 
history, the presidential candi- 
date who won the popular vote 
will not be occupying The Oval 
Office. 

The populist, Donald J. 
Trump, astounded nearly ev- 
ery political pundit by break- 
ing down what was perceived 
by Democrats and mainstream 
media to be a firewall of secure 
states for Hillary Clinton’s path 
to the White House. 

Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Michigan were that firewall. But 
each one went to Trump as he 
amassed 290 electoral votes to 
Clinton’s 232. 

Cementing Trump’s victory 
was winning the battleground 


By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

Mike Romano, director of 
the Three Strikes Project at 
Stanford Law School, shared 
a few thoughts on ballot ini- 
tiative Proposition 57 before 
the election. Now that it has 
passed, many inmates in Cali- 
fornia are asking what to do 
next. 

Romano did not provide 
specific details on how the law 
will be applied because no one 
is certain. “In some ways it’s 
guess work,” said Romano in 


beating out more than 
1,500 other entries from 48 
countries. 

The judges were persuaded 
by stories about living in 
solitary confinement for 



File Photo 

Donald J. Trump 

states of Florida, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arizona. 

Nevertheless, over two mil- 
lion more Americans said they 


an interview at San Quentin 
State Prison. “We think 
there’s going to be two classes 
affected.” 

The first class would be 
those convicted of non-violent 
crimes. “Ordinarily we define 
violent crimes by what’s in the 
Penal Code,” said Romano, 
adding Proposition 57 may 
follow the Penal Code and for 
inmates that it will affect, they 
may have an opportunity for 
early parole. Still, he said it is 
unclear how it will unfold. 

See Proposition 57 on Page 5 


26 years, taking care of 
pets in prison and a former 
gang member talking about 
misguided loyalty. 

See Podcast on Page 4 


wanted Clinton, not Trump, to 
be president. 

In the early hours of Nov. 9, 
Democratic vice presidential 
candidate, Tim Kaine in a con- 
cession speech quoted William 
Faulkner, saying, “They kilt us, 
but they ain’t whooped us yet.” 

Later, Hillary Clinton, added, 
“Donald Trump is going to be 
our president. We owe him an 
open mind and the chance to 
lead.” 

Trump’s decisive victory 
failed to reflect the sentiments 
of the 504 San Quentin general 
population inmates who gave 
him only 38 votes compared 
to Clinton’s 380 in a mock 
election several weeks ago. 
In the October mock election, 
107 Death Row inmates gave 
Clinton 66 votes and Trump 15. 



Prisoners save 
correctional officer’s life 


President-Elect Trump s 
historical upset shocks nation 


California votes to 
speed up executions 


Proposition 57 passed ... what now? 
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Printing and distribution of the San Quentin 
News is supported solely by donations 
and grants from the outside community. To 
make a donation please visit our website 
at: sanquentinnews.com or send your 
tax-deductible check or money order to: 

Friends of San Quentin News 
P.O. Box 494, San Quentin, CA 94964 
Under the check memo section, please 
write “Friends of San Quentin News” 
Thank you for your support. 


Prisoners United in the Craft of Journalism 
in collaboration with students from the 



We Want To Hear 
From You! 

The San Quentin News 
encourages inmates, free staff, 
custody staff, volunteers and 
others outside the institution to 
submit articles. All submissions 
become property of the 
San Quentin News. 

Please use the following criteria 
when submitting: 

• Limit your articles to no more 

than 350 words. 

• Know that articles will be edited 

for content and length. 

• The newspaper is not a medium 
to file grievances. (For that, use 
the prison appeals process.) We 

encourage submitting articles that 
are newsworthy and encompass 
issues that will have an impact on 
the prison populace. 

• Please do not use offensive 
language in your submissions. 

• Poems and artwork (cartoons 
and drawings) are welcomed. 

• Letters to the editor should be 

short and to the point. 

Send Submissions to: 

San Quentin News 
1 Main Street 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

For inmates that want to receive 
a copy of the S an Quentin News 
in the mail, send $1.61 worth of 
stamps for postage to the above 
address. 

The process can be repeated 
every month if you want to 
receive the latest newspaper. 

Behind the Scenes 

The San Quentin News is printed 
by Marin Sun Printing, San Rafael, 
with donations from supporters. 


San Quentin News 

Current and past copies of the San 
Quentin News are posted online at: 

(www.sanquentinnews.com) 
(www.flickr.com/photos/ sanquen- 
tinnews) 

Permission is granted to reprint articles 
appearing in the San Quentin News 
provided credit is given to the author 
and this publication, except for articles 
reprinted herein from other publications. 
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News Briefs 

1. Arizona — After the 2012 
decision barring mandatory 
sentences of life without pa- 
role for offenders who were ju- 
veniles when they committed 
their crimes — and making the 
law retroactive — the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ordered the state 
courts to review the sentences in 
several cases, SCOTUSblog re- 
ports. Justice Sonia Sotomayor 
explained that the sentencing 
judges in these cases did not 
consider whether or not the of- 
fender was among the very “rar- 
est of juvenile offenders, those 
whose crimes reflect permanent 
incorrigibility.” 

2. Houston, Texas — Every 
year 16,000 to 18,000 felons 
return to the city after being re- 
leased from state prisons, Court- 
house News Service reports. 
Assisting the returning citizens 
is the City of Houston Commu- 
nity Reentry Network Program, 
which since 2008 has gradu- 
ated more than 500 people from 
a 12-week program that offers 
clients counseling services with 
case managers, life skills class- 
es, computer and job interview 
training, help with resumes and 
job referrals. 

3. Kansas City, Mo. — 

Buzzfeed News reporter Chris- 
topher McDaniel is suing the 
state’s decision barring him from 
witnessing executions. McDan- 
iel says he has a right “to en- 
sure that executions are carried 
out in a constitutional manner,” 
The Associated Press reports. 
The state said that “McDaniel is 
asking this court to go where no 
court has gone before: declare 
that watching an execution is a 
‘benefit’ from the government.” 
There’s no authority for that “or 
that McDaniel has a property 
interest or a liberty interest in 
watching Missouri carry out an 
execution,” the state’s dismissal 
motion read. McDaniel, a former 
St. Louis public radio reporter 
whose stories have been criti- 
cal of Missouri’s death penalty 
procedures, applied in January 
2014 to be a witness. However, 
McDaniel never got an official 
response and 1 7 executions have 
since been carried out by the 
state, where 26 inmates remain 
on death row. 


4. New York City — Mayor 
Bill de Blasio announced the city 
jails will end using solitary con- 
finement to inmates 2 1 years old 
and younger. According to The 
Crime Report , solitary confine- 
ment is used to punish jailhouse 
infractions, in addition to secur- 
ing a high profile inmate or sepa- 
rating suspected gang members 
from the general population. The 
practice goes by many names: 
Administrative Segregation, 
Special Housing Unit, Secured 
Housing Unit, “The Box,” “The 
Hole,” and on Rikers Island, it 
is called “The Bing.” Neverthe- 
less, they all have similarities: 
23 hours inside a cell roughly 
the size of a parking spot, no 
meaningful human contact, with 
a food tray passed through a flap 
in the door. 

5. Washington — In an attempt 
to avoid the negative stigma con- 
nected with the word “offender,” 
prison officials are phasing out 
the word and replacing it with 
“individual,” The Seattle Times 
reports. Staff are now using 
the word “student” for those in 
classes, and “patients” for those 
in the infirmary. The action fol- 
lows similar efforts by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Correc- 
tions and U.S. Department of 
Justice. 

6. Delaware — The state re- 
ceived a $741,847 federal grant 
to improve access to free at- 
torneys for juveniles facing 
criminal charges or seeking an 
expungement, The News Jour- 
nal reports. The funding will 
be used to improve access to 
and the quality of attorneys ap- 
pointed to represent juveniles. 
“This grant places Delaware at 
the forefront of juvenile justice 
reform,” Lisa Minutola, chief 
of legal services for the Office 
of Defense Services, said in a 
statement. “Access to counsel 
is a constitutional right and this 
grant will help ensure that all 
children have a qualified advo- 
cate at their side and the ability 
to pursue a bright future.” The 
grant comes nine months after 
the state received a $147,983 
federal grant to develop a plan to 
address juvenile justice reform. 

7. Washington, D.C. — Presi- 


dent Obama has commuted the 
sentences of 944 inmates thus 
far, more than any other presi- 
dent in U.S. history, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reports. 
The White House released a 
list of those granted more le- 
nient sentences, many of whom 
were originally serving sen- 
tences that ranged from several 
decades to life, mostly for drug 
related crimes. “The President 
is committed to reinvigorating 
the clemency authority, demon- 
strating that our nation is a na- 
tion of second chances, where 
mistakes from the past will not 
deprive deserving individuals of 
the opportunity to rejoin society 
and contribute to their families 
and communities,” wrote White 
House counsel Neil Eggleston in 
a blog post. In August, the Jus- 
tice Department announced that 
it would no longer use private 
prisons, institutions that have 
long been known for high rates 
of violence and safety viola- 
tions. 

8. Nashville, Tenn. — The pri- 
vate prison firm Corrections Cor- 
poration of America is renaming 
itself CoreCivic, The Wall Street 
Journal reports. The rebrand- 
ing move was announced by 
CEO Damon Hininger in an at- 
tempt to diversify the company 
into prisoner re-entry programs, 
building jails, and maintaining 
them, rather than just guard- 
ing and operating facilities. The 
move comes during a public de- 
bate about whether federal, state 
and local governments should 
use private prisons and facili- 
ties to hold convicted criminals, 
suspects awaiting trial, and im- 
migrants awaiting deportation. 

9. Alabama — The execution 
of Thomas Arthur was put on 
hold by the US Supreme Court, 
The Christian Science Monitor 
reports. Arthur was sentenced 
to death after being convicted of 
the 1982 murder of Troy Wicker, 
his girlfriend’s husband. Though 
the court order did not state its 
reasons for the stay of execu- 
tion, Arthur’s lawyers have been 
challenging Alabama’s lethal 
injection procedure, saying it 
constitutes cruel and unusual 
punishment. 


CORRECTION TO LAST MONTH’S ISSUE 

The name Tran Vu in the ROOTS graduation article 
was misprinted. The correct spelling is Sa Tran. 
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California legalizes recreational use of marijuana for adults 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

California’s Proposition 64 
passed overwhelmingly, legal- 
izing recreational use of mari- 
juana for adults who are at least 
21 years old. 

California residents and visi- 
tors may legally possess up to an 
ounce of marijuana and up to six 
marijuana plants, though users 
can be fined for smoking in pub- 
lic, reported NBC News. 


Despite the possible fiscal 
benefits to California com- 
munities, not everybody cel- 
ebrated California’s legaliza- 
tion of recreational marijuana 
use. 

Growers and distributors in 
medical marijuana programs 
across the country voice con- 
cern about what corporate com- 
petition will do to caregivers, 
independent growers, and small 
vendors, reported the Denver 
Post. 


‘Outrage’ laws can 
work out badly 


At the height of prison re- 
form, Californians may be re- 
peating the mistakes that led 
to prison overcrowding and ex- 
cessive punishments in the first 
place. 

In the wake of a rise in sexual 
assaults across California, sev- 
eral state bills passed into law 
this November will stiffen pun- 
ishments against a particular 
category of “offenders.” 

In the California State Sen- 
ate, Sen. Cathleen Galgiani 
(D-Stockton) introduced leg- 
islation, which was passed by 
the California Legislature in 
August, that increases penalties 
for possessing date-rape drugs. 
Another Senate bill passed that 
exempts people whose crimes 
result in a police officer’s death 
from compassionate or medical 
release. 

Meanwhile, the state assem- 
bly passed two bills: AB 2888, 
which will create mandatory 
minimum sentences for some 
sexual assault offenses, and AB 
701, which will expand the defi- 
nition of rape. 


“We need them,” said Ronell 
Draper, an incarcerated man, 
referring to the laws. “But what 
ends up happening, like with 
three strikes, is the laws are go- 
ing affect people it wasn’t in- 
tended to effect.” 

In the 1990s, Three Strikes 
was initiated to get violent crim- 
inals off the street, but the law 
ended up affecting thousands of 
petty criminals and drug addicts. 

Tommy “Shakur” Ross sup- 
ports the recent laws. “Looking 
at the guy, Brock Turner,” he 
said, “the way he got off. That 
was an outrage.” 

James King, an incarcerated 
clerk for Prison University Proj- 
ect, said that California’s laws 
will continue to be “crazy” so 
long as legislation comes from 
outrage rather than comprehen- 
sive criminal justice. 

“It’s hard to have an opinion 
because I don’t know the laws’ 
particulars,” T. Bolema, a teach- 
er, said. “But we know where 
decisions like this have gotten us 
before.” 

-Emile DeWeaver 



Courtesy of sensiseeds.com 


“[B]ig business may try to im- 
pose regulations to keep other 
players out, which could lead to 
fewer products,” Beth Collins 
told the Denver Post. Collins 
leads Americans for Safe Ac- 
cess, a pro medical marijuana 
organization that, according to 
the Denver Post , believes gov- 
ernment should regulate to pre- 
vent recreational programs from 
entering into competition with 
medical marijuana programs for 
the latter’s protection. 

“I didn’t know all that was at 
stake with that proposition,” in- 
mate Antoine Brown said, after 
he heard that some people in the 
medical marijuana community 
feared what corporate compe- 


tition would do to their liveli- 
hoods. 

“I don’t think it’s fair, though, 
putting people in positions where 
they can’t take care of their fami- 
lies,” Brown concluded. 


Another inmate, James R. 
Metters, Jr., takes issue with 
Brown. “We’re talking the busi- 
ness realm, here. Some small 
businesses may fail, but others 
will figure out ways to advance.” 


Inmates earn neuroscience degree 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Cornell University instruc- 
tors are now teaching neurosci- 
ence at New York’s maximum- 
security Auburn Correctional 
Facility. Prisoners are enrolled 
in Cornell Prison Education 
Project (CPEP), and those that 
graduate will receive an associ- 
ate’s degree from Cayuga Com- 
munity College reported Atlan- 
tic Magazine. 

Students attending the intro- 
ductory neuroscience class are 
not seasoned scholars; they are 
convicted felons, many of whom 
have never taken a biology class 
at any level. 

The biggest difference be- 
tween classes at Cornell and 
Auburn is how material is ap- 
proached and the learning en- 
vironment. Auburn students are 
not distracted; they do not have 
phones or laptops. 


Auburn prisoner- students are 
older, more diverse and come 
to the class with a wealth of 
real-world experience. Cornell 
students may take the neurosci- 
ence class as a medical school 
prerequisite, Auburn student 
Bedi (Babi) said, “I come here 
because I’m thirsty. I want to 
learn.” 

The neuroscience class will 
help students gain insights to 
understanding the world around 
them and provides an opportu- 
nity to learn about the mentally 
ill inmates living among them. 

Bob Scott, the director of 
CPEP stated, “Students in pris- 
on can’t assume opportunities 
will come, so the curriculum has 
to be immediately relevant and 
help the students understand the 
world they see around them.” 

Studying neuroscience helps 
prisoners develop a deep under- 
standing of their own lives. Au- 
burn student O’Malley said neu- 


roscience “enables you to live a 
more thoughtful existence — be- 
ing confined physically, but free 
mentally.” 

Benefits of prisoners receiv- 
ing a free, high-quality educa- 
tion are many. Recidivism is re- 
duced. In New York, 40 percent 
of prisoners released will be 
re-incarcerated. CPEP students 
have a 7 percent re-incarceration 
rate. This means the program 
saves taxpayers money: for ev- 
ery dollar invested in prison 
education, between four and five 
dollars is saved in re-incarcera- 
tion costs in the first three years 
post-release. 

Another benefit is the foster- 
ing of a noble view of oneself. 
College student Bethea stated 
his education has “encouraged 
me to want to contribute to soci- 
ety in a beneficial way, to share, 
be creative, and come up with 
positive ideas and positive di- 
rections.” 



Ear Hustle crew Antwan “Banks” Williams, 
Earlonne Woods and Nigel Poor recording in SQ 


Podcast 


Continued from Page 1 

The podcast Ear Hustle is 
scheduled to air 10 episodes on 
Radiotopia starting in May of 
2017. A podcast is an audio pro- 
gram that is listened to on the 
Internet. 

“Hopefully we do justice for 
the entire 2.4 million incarcer- 
ated people in America and oth- 
ers around the world,” said co- 
producer Earlonne Woods, who 
has been incarcerated 19 years 
and at San Quentin (SQ) for the 
last five years. 

Co-producer Antwan “Banks” 
Williams, added, “This was our 
Superbowl - our chance to show 
people that not only are we the 
underdogs, but that we have 
something to contribute and we 
can stand toe -to -toe with the 
best of them.” 

Ear Hustle is produced by 
Woods, Williams and spon- 
sor Nigel Poor, a professor of 
photography at California State 
University, Sacramento. The trio 
wasn’t thinking nationally when 
they first came up with the con- 
cept for Ear Hustle. 

“Actually it started out as do- 
ing a radio show for inside San 
Quentin,” said Woods, referring 
to the institutional channel. “The 
first one that did it (the inside 
San Quentin program) was Josh- 
ua Burton, then Adnan Khan. 
Then me.” 

That changed when Poor 


heard about the Radiotopia’s 
“Podquest,” a call for podcast- 
ers to submit stories for a chance 
to be on its network, which av- 
erages 13 million downloads 
per month. Poor suggested they 
compete. 

“I thought we had a really 
good chance of winning because 
I knew we had a perspective that 
wasn’t represented in the pod- 
cast world,” said Poor. 

Woods said, “When she told 
us about the podcast and con- 
sulted with the administration to 
see if we could do it, we came up 
with the two-minute promo.” 

That promo landed Ear Hustle 
in the top 10. To make it to the 
final three, Ear Hustle had to 
submit three completed stories. 

Ear Hustle submitted vari- 
ous topics. Pets in Prison about 
Ronell “Rauch” Draper’s care of 
critters in prison. Another, Life 


in the SHU , shares the experi- 
ence of what it is like to live in 
isolation for 26 years straight. 
Misguided Loyalties , pulled 
from Tommy “Shakur” Ross’ 
life, describes how he got into 
gangs and grew up with a dis- 
torted belief that continues in the 
youth today. 

Radiotopia choose four pod- 
casts for the finals, but ultimate- 
ly announced Ear Hustle as the 
winner. 

The Ear Hustle crew came to- 
gether by happenstance. Woods 
says he dreamt of producing 
films, not audio stories. While 
in Centinela State Prison, he 
saw that San Quentin had a film 
school on the Discovery Chan- 
nel. 

“So every year I put in a re- 
quest to SQ and always got de- 
nied,” said Woods. “I was so 
depressed they wouldn’t transfer 


me, I went CCCMS (Correction- 
al Clinical Case Management 
System requiring mental health 
care on an out-patient basis) 
and because I am CCCMS, they 
transferred me to Soledad. Then 
I was really depressed.” 

A new cellblock opened in San 
Quentin and Woods volunteered 
to go. Soledad transferred him to 
Quentin 67 days after arriving. 

Woods says he’s been in the 
media center working on film 
for five years. However, an unof- 
ficial San Quentin Prison Report 
policy required him to do a story 
for KALW, a San Francisco ra- 
dio station. Now Woods is en- 
thusiastic about podcasting. 

An artist whose work accom- 
panies the podcasts, co-producer 
Williams is also known in San 
Quentin for rapping, acting, 
dancing and audio engineering. 
When Woods and Poor asked 
him to get involved with the 
podcast, he agreed with no hesi- 
tation. 

“I’m looking forward to doing 
a story on sibling rivalry - how 
having a brother for your cellie 
is just like sharing a room when 
you were kids,” said Williams. 
“I’m looking to show parallels to 
life outside and show the insight 
of life inside.” 

Poor started coming into San 
Quentin in 2011 as a volunteer 
teacher for the Patten University 
Project. Later she worked with 
the San Quentin Prison Report 
on producing KALW stories. 
Then Poor decided to try some- 
thing different. 


“I want to develop an outlet 
that is more creative and more 
artistic coming from a storytell- 
er’s perspective,” said Poor. 

Poor worried Radiotopia 
would have concerns about Ear 
Hustle. 

“I think they were concerned 
we wouldn’t be able to get the 
work out on a regular basis (from 
a prison),” said Poor. “We have 
no internet, and we have lim- 
ited work hours. I can’t call my 
incarcerated partners anytime I 
want.” 

Despite the challenges, Ear 
Hustle did have advantages. 
Poor worked more than 30 hours 
a week on the project, while still 
a full-time professor. She also 
recruited help from Snap Judg- 
ment , a podcast hosted by Glynn 
Washington. Pat Mesiti-Miller, 
producer/sound engineer for 
Snap Judgment , added his ex- 
pertise. 

“It’s an opportunity to really 
put something powerful together 
that can have a tremendous im- 
pact and I’m excited that this is 
the team that’s doing it,” said 
Mesiti-Miller in an interview. 

Woods added, “The reason 
why we are doing a radio show 
with inmates and out mates is 
because we want to have the 
outside perspective as well as 
the inside perspective and show 
we can work together as col- 
leagues.” 

Ear Hustle’s intro piece can be 
heard at letsearhustle.com. Look 
for Ear Hustle in May of 2017 at 
http://www.Radiotopia.fm/ 
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Rehabilitation 


Continued from Page 1 

Tyrone had spent a decade in 
the granite prison nestled next to 
San Francisco Bay. Convicted of 
attempted murder in a botched 
robbery just across the bay in 
Oakland, he had made a name 
for himself as an enforcer for a 
prison gang. His heavily tattooed 
body contained three tear drops 
under his right eye - signifying 
the successful murder of three 
souls who were enemies of his 
gang. His work for the gang had 
turned his original 15 -year sen- 
tence to life without the possi- 
bility of parole, and his massive 
size had earned him a reputation 
among the inmates that permit- 
ted him free reign in the most 
dangerous and deadly high-se- 
curity prison in California. On 
this day he had received a letter 
advising him that his beloved 
mother had succumbed to cancer 
and the grief had provoked the 
blood rage that flowed through 
him. 

Tyrone’s reputation for vio- 
lence was well known by both 
inmates and guards. The staff 
at Tyrone’s cell front continued 
yelling orders for him to suc- 
cumb while dreading the in- 
evitable physical confrontation. 
The sergeant ordered one of the 
guards to go get the captain on 
duty to begin the process of ex- 
tracting Tyrone from the cell. 
The process of extracting in- 
mates had been practiced for 100 
years and required the captain 
to order the cell door opened as 
several guards entered the con- 
fined space of the cell and physi- 
cally place handcuffs on the 
inmate. The sergeant had a wry 
smile as he ordered staff to go 
get the captain. 

Peggy Kernan, 5 -foot-2 and 
130 pounds, was sitting in her 
new office overlooking the chilly 
waters of the bay. This was her 
first week at the notorious San 
Quentin and she was the first 
female captain in its nearly 150- 
year history. The male-dominat- 
ed prison system had reluctantly 
begun permitting females to 
work in adult male prisons, and 
now placing them in positions 
of leadership. Capt. Kernan was 
a widowed mother of four who 
worked in administrative jobs all 
her career. The staff had made it 
clear in that first week that she 


was not welcome and the chaotic 
scene at Tyrone’s cell was going 
to be the event that proved their 
point. 

A guard knocked on the office 
door and Capt. Kernan internally 
fought dread as she was briefed 
of the situation. The departmen- 
tal training had, of course, men- 
tioned the violent cell extraction 
process and the role of the cap- 
tain as the on-scene leader, but 
actually carrying out such an 
event with staff that had made 
it clear that she was unwanted 
unnerved her to the core. She 
grabbed her uniform jacket and 
permitted the guard to lead the 
way to the housing unit. Upon 
entering the unit, the panic only 
worsened. She heard the roar 
of inmates yelling in hysterical 
glee, smelled the heavy waft of 
smoke burning her nose and 
eyes. The sergeant and lieutenant 
huddled with several other staff 
in the first floor office as she en- 
tered the room. 

The lieutenant took control 
and began briefing her on the 
situation. He recounted Tyrone’s 
history of violence, recent news 
of his mother’s death and pos- 
session of a makeshift weapon. 
He identified the five staff mem- 
bers to accompany her to the cell 
front for the extraction. Capt. 
Kernan looked into the eyes of 
the guards who had been select- 
ed for the operation and noted 
the intense fear. In the prison en- 
vironment, fear is weakness and 
weakness will get you killed. 
She wondered what these staff 
had done to be selected for such 
an assignment and wondered 
what her children would do with- 
out her. 

Capt. Kernan and the extrac- 
tion team climbed the stairs to 
the entrance of the third-floor 
tier. They plodded through the 
waterfall of water coming from 
the upper tiers of cells and 
dodged the burning toilet paper 
rolls sporadically raining in their 
direction. Capt. Kernan reached 
the cell that contained Tyrone, 
with the extraction team behind 
her, and peered into the dark- 
ness. She was not ready for the 
sheer size of the man or the in- 
tensity in his eyes. She felt panic 
shoot through her body. She took 
a swallow of air to gather her 
nerves, tasted the smoke deep in 
her lungs, and stepped in front of 
the giant’s cell, completely vul- 
nerable to attack. Her team took 
a step back from harm’s way and 


readied for the ensuing confron- 
tation. The screaming from the 
throngs of inmates subsided and 
the housing unit settled into a 
tense quiet as inmates struggled 
to listen. The sergeant’s wry 
smile broadened as he witnessed 
the emerging scene from the 
safety behind a security gate. 

Capt. Kernan began by intro- 
ducing herself to Tyrone. “My 
name is Peggy Kernan. Tyrone, 
I’m 47 years old, widowed, and 
the mother of four. I just start- 
ed work here. My children are 
asleep right now and will have 
nobody if I don’t make it out of 
here tonight. Tyrone, I am very 
sorry about the loss of your 
mother. She must have been a 
great woman.” 

Tyrone tightened at the sight of 
the slight woman in front of his 
cell. Prison had taught him to act 
decisively and violently to sur- 
vive. His reputation depended on 
it. But never before had a woman 
been involved in such prison 
business. An older widowed 
woman with four children wait- 
ing at home? She had called him 
Tyrone? Staff and inmates had 
called him all kind of expletives, 
but never by his name. The con- 
fusion of the situation washed 
over him and he felt the intensity 
of his muscles loosen slightly. 
She asked Tyrone what his 
mother’s name was. The ques- 
tion confused him even more; 
staff did not ask such questions. 
He involuntarily uttered Stella, 
almost in a whisper. 

The housing unit had a quiet 
stillness as inmates and staff 
strained to listen. Inmates in 
the adjoining cells reached their 
arms outside of their cells and 
focused broken pieces of mirror 
in the direction of Tyrone’s cell 
to catch a glimpse of the action. 
“Stella. What a nice name, Ty- 
rone. Can you tell me about her?” 

The tension easing from his 
muscles was palpable now. The 
weapon still in his hand, Tyrone 
began to think of his mother and 
how to respond. More than a 
whisper now, he recounted how 
Stella had saved him from an 
abusive father and protected him 
from the mean streets of Oak- 
land. Her memory was spilling 
over him now, the rage subsid- 
ing. The wry smile from the ser- 
geant turned into a frown from 
behind the security gate. 

After several minutes of just 
talking, Capt. Kernan said: “Ty- 
rone, I need you to place the 


weapon on the ground and be 
placed in handcuffs. Your cell 
is a mess. Let’s go down to the 
office and talk some more about 
Stella.” 

The giant inmate was eager 
to keep this feeling that was so 
foreign to him. Talking with a 
woman, without the bravado he 
was so accustomed to, eased the 
pain. He placed his weapon on 
the ground and placed his hands 
between the bars. Capt. Kernan 
ordered one of the extraction 
team members to place Tyrone 
in handcuffs and opened the cell 
door. She grabbed his giant wrist 
and gently led him off the tier. 
The silence in the cell block con- 
tinued. As they approached the 
security door where the sergeant 
stood, he angrily said, “Captain, 
I’ll take him from here.” 

Capt. Kernan smiled deci- 
sively, and smoothly said, “No 
sergeant, I have him. You and 
staff have a lot of work to get this 
placed cleaned up before you go 
off shift. She walked the giant in- 
mate down the stairs and thought 
she saw him grin as they walked 
by the frowning sergeant. 
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Capt. Kernan, standing on 
the 2nd tier in East Block 
in February of 1983 

I wrote this article for the Sec- 
retary’s Corner column in our 
staff newsletter and now I sub- 
mit it to our prison newsletters. 
The reasons I send it to you is 
very different from the reasons I 
sent it to staff. For staff, it was 
a message of empathy, compas- 
sion, professionalism, and trib- 
ute to the women that work in 
this challenging and evolving 
environment. For the men and 


women incarcerated in our vast 
system, it’s a similar message of 
empathy, but also an introduc- 
tion to a changing criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Governor Brown has shared 
that he felt he made a mistake 
in 1977 in his first term in the 
office when he changed the 
indeterminate sentence law to 
determinate sentencing. While 
there were many good reasons to 
make that decision, he would tell 
you that removing the incentive 
for inmates to better themselves 
while in prison has resulted 
in a decrease in public safety. 
The Governor has supported 
an investment in programs and 
is personally championing law 
changes to promote positive 
behavior and incentivizing 
people to do something with 
their lives while they are in 
prison. Not naively, he believes 
in the human spirit and the 
ability for people to change and 
become good fathers, mothers, 
sons, daughters, friends and 
productive citizens. 

So my message to you is 
one of opportunity. In the 
coming months you will see 
further changes in the system, 
including: our classification 
system allowing greater access 
to lower security level facilities 
with more programming 
opportunities; access to family 
visits for those previously 
precluded; college programs; 
innovative programs to help 
you better understand the pain 
you have caused to victims and 
your loved ones; programs to 
teach you life and job skills, or 
to help you kick drugs; and the 
opportunity to earn your way 
out of incarceration and stay 
out. 

All of the above changes, and 
others, will depend upon your 
willingness to change the behav- 
ior that brought you into the sys- 
tem, and how you show progress 
while serving your time. We 
hope to create a community in 
the prisons that is respectful from 
inmate to staff, and from staff to 
inmate, and that promotes the 
opportunity for you to find the 
spirt that the Governor so firmly 
believes in. But let me empha- 
size: it is on you individually and 
collectively to take advantage of 
this opportunity. A chance to be 
part of a greater good reduces 
victims, and provides an oppor- 
tunity for you to pay it forward 
for the mistakes you’ve made. 


Proposition 57 


Continued from Page 1 

“This is all conjecture,” said 
Romano basing his judgment on 
the language in Proposition 57. 
“The statute itself is not crystal 
clear. I really want to emphasize 
that this is conjecture.” 

To reduce inmates’ time for 
positive rehabilitative programs, 


Romano said the initiative gives 
the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) the authority to revise 
its credit- earning schemes. A 
second class of inmates will be 
affected by the law giving the 
CDCR this power. 

“It’ll take some time for the 
CDCR to rewrite the regula- 
tions,” said Romano. He did say, 
however, that the proposition 
“doesn’t require the CDCR to 


change anything.” But it can re- 
shape the way the prison awards 
credits such as milestones. 

A commonly asked question 
among inmates is whether the 
law gets rid of sentencing en- 
hancements. “I don’t think so,” 
said Romano. “I really do think 
57 is a wave of legislation to find 
a fair way to get people out of 
prison who don’t belong.” 

“The law will be retroactive in 
that those currently incarcerated 


will be given the opportunity to 
qualify,” said Romano, empha- 
sizing the initiative is not clear or 
specific about all who will quali- 
fy. “This is part of a movement. 
It’s all up to the CDCR.” 

Romano said the CDCR wants 
to see inmates with long records 
of rehabilitation programs and 
strongly recommends that they 
take rehabilitative programs as 
much as they are able to on the 
inside. He further offered that it 


is something to show the Board 
of Parole Hearings (BPH) “you’ll 
do whatever it takes.” 

He said he does not know if the 
BPH will be increased to accom- 
modate the number of inmates 
that may qualify for early parole 
consideration but cannot imagine 
that it will not increase. He said 
inmates who do not qualify un- 
der Proposition 57 may challenge 
it and go to the courts. “It gives 
lawyers a lot of arguing to do.” 


Execution 


Continued from Page 1 

Californians rejected Propo- 
sition 62, which would have 
repealed the death penalty for 
persons found guilty of murder 
with special circumstances and 
replaced it with life imprison- 
ment without possibility of pa- 
role. The law would have been 


applied retroactively to the 
more than 700 men currently 
on San Quentin’s Death Row 
and the 21 females confined at 
the Central California Wom- 
en’s Facility in Chowchilla. 

The rejected law would have 
also put those persons to work 
and take 20 to 60 percent of 
their wages for victim restitu- 
tion fines or liens against them. 

Californians approved Prop- 
osition 66, which changes the 


state court appeals process for 
challenging death penalty con- 
victions and sentences. The 
new law imposes time limits 
on state court death penalty re- 
view. The law also widens the 
availability of appeals lawyers 
to those who do noncapital ap- 
peals. 

Other approved changes are 
that prison officials are exempt 
from regulations for develop- 
ing execution methods; autho- 


rizes death row inmate trans- 
fers among California state 
prisons; and mandates that 
death row inmates must work 
and pay victim restitution. 

The initiative results were a 
far cry from what San Quen- 
tin’s general and Death Row 
population populations voted 
for in a mock election held last 
October. 

Of the 504 ballots cast, 384 
general population inmates 


wanted to end the death pen- 
alty, while only 52 wanted to 
keep it. And, of the 107 Death 
Row inmates, 60 wanted to 
end the death penalty while 43 
wanted to keep it. 

As far as speeding up the 
death penalty, 72 general popu- 
lation inmates wanted to speed 
it up, while 277 didn’t want to. 
And, on Death Row, 31 wanted 
to speed it up, while 64 didn’t. 

-Juan Haines 
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After years locked in a SHU, it’s still a struggle 



Courtesy of CDCR 

Security housing unit corridor at Pelican Bay State Prison 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Debrief, parole or die were 
the only ways an inmate placed 
in California’s supermax facili- 
ties for gang validation could 
come out. It has changed, 
thanks to a class-action law- 
suit. 

“I was placed in the SHU 
(Security Housing Unit) based 
on the words of a confidential 
informant,” said Librado For- 
tanel. “All they need is three 
items to indicate that you are 
involved in gang activities, 
and more often than not they 
are based on unsubstantiated 
claims.” 

Fortanel, 46, spent eight 
years in the SHU, the super- 
max unit at Pelican Bay State 
Prison. “I felt that it was use- 
less to fight against the system. 
No one was being heard. Dur- 
ing my eight years in the SHU, 
I never heard anyone getting 
relief through the appeal sys- 
tem.” 

Two prisoners, Todd Ashker 
and Danny Troxell, filed a law- 
suit in the federal court in De- 
cember of 2009, claiming con- 
ditions in the Pelican Bay SHU 
were unconstitutional. On June 
2, 2014, the lawsuit became a 
class action for all the prisoners 
indeterminately confined in the 


By Salvador Solorio 

Journalism Guild Writer 

Following a landmark law- 
suit settlement, Security Hous- 
ing Unit (SHU) occupancy has 
been cut by two-thirds. The 
lawsuit followed California 
prison hunger strikes in 2011 
and 2013 that protested indefi- 
nite isolation in SHU facili- 
ties, reported Alex Emslie of 
KQED news. 

Prisoners specifically pro- 
tested against indefinite SHU 
terms based solely on prison 
authorities’ suspicions that an 
inmate was affiliated with a 
gang. Such determinations are 
called gang validation. 

Since the lawsuit settlement 
proposal was accepted by a 
federal judge in October 2015, 
all SHU terms became behav- 
ior-based. 

More than 3,000 prisoners 
were housed in SHU at the time 
of the hunger strikes. CDCR 
spokeswoman Terry Thorn- 
ton said the department began 
trimming SHU population 
years before the settlement. By 
the time it happened, of 1,478 
prisoners evaluated, 1,100 had 
been moved to general popula- 
tion. In the past year another 
1,530 were reviewed and an- 
other 1,226 made it back to 
general population. 

As an alternative to place- 
ment in the SHU, a prisoner 
may end up in a special-needs 
yard or new “general popula- 
tion-like” housing for prison- 
ers with safety concerns. 

According to CDCR data, 
in July there were over 1,060 
male and 16 female prison- 
ers in all California Security 


Pelican Bay SHU. 

The lawsuit 
“claim(s) that CD- 
CR’s gang valida- 
tion policies did 
not provide suffi- 
cient due process 
and that confine- 
ment in Pelican 
Bay’s SHU for 10 
or more years vio- 
lated the United 
States Constitu- 
tion,” said attor- 
ney Ann Capella 
in a notice to the 
class plaintiffs. 

In addition 
to protesting in 
court, three ex- 
tensive peaceful 
hunger strike pro- 
tests were led by 
California pris- 
oners - the third, 
the largest hunger 
strike in world 
history, involving 
over 30,000 people and lasting 
60 days, reported the Califor- 
nia Prison Focus (CPF). 

“During the three hunger 
strikes in 2011 and 2013, people 
all over the world were inspired 
to act, outraged at the exposed 
realities of solitary confine- 
ment torture. The prisoners’ 
courageous actions prompted 
worldwide media and United 


Housing Units. As of late Au- 
gust, there were 419 in Pelican 
Bay’s SHU. Thornton further 
stated, “We have over a thou- 
sand empty SHU beds state- 
wide. A thousand. Nobody’s 
living in those cells. I don’t 
know if you’re understanding 
what has changed in the past 
years. It’s enormous.” 

According to CDCR official 
Sandra Alfaro, “The depart- 
ment’s longest SHU term is 60 
months, and that’s for the of- 
fense of murder.” With good 
time a SHU term can be re- 
duced by 50 percent. 

Twenty-five prisoners re- 
main in the SHU based solely 
on gang affiliation, plus 45 
others whose cases have been 
reviewed. Safety or other con- 
siderations have complicated 
their relocation, Thornton 
said. 

CDCR still puts inmates in 
Security Housing Units indef- 
initely, but never based solely 
on gang affiliation, KQED re- 
ported. 

Attorney Jules Lobes told 
Emslie, “One key problem his- 
torically has been that they put 
people in the SHU not based 
on strong evidence that they 
do anything, but based on 
confidential information. ‘We 
have a confidential informant 
who says this about you,’ and 
they start putting a lot of peo- 
ple back in the SHU for that 
reason.” 

According to KQED, CDCR 
representatives declined to 
discuss the use of confidential 
information to put inmates in 
the SHU “because that part 
of the lawsuit is still being 
litigated.” 


Nations attention, legislative 
hearings, proposed legislation, 
some CDCR changes, and na- 
tional and international soli- 
darity actions,” reported CPF. 

After three years of litigation 
and protestation, a settlement 
with the prison system was 
signed in August of 2015. The 
prison system agrees to review 
and modify its security threat 
group (STG) validation process 
and to implement a 24 month 
step down program for validat- 
ed gang members. 

The psychological impacts 
of solitary confinement are not 
subject to debate. In the SHU, 
prisoners are confined in soli- 
tude for 22 to 23 hours a day, 
with the remaining time spent, 
still solitarily, in an outdoor ex- 
ercise pen. 

“Prolonged solitary confine- 
ment amounts to a production 
of something like schizophre- 
nia in the prisoner,” reported 
the San Francisco Bay View. 

“SHU Syndrome, like PTSD, 
is when a person who has 
been isolated for an extended 
amount of time lacking any so- 
cial interactions, so long that a 
person may start to see visions, 
hear voices or become para- 
noid,” said Fortanel. 

“People in my pod were los- 
ing their minds. You can get 
the sense that it is happening to 
someone when they stop com- 
municating.” 

Luckily, Fortanel got out 


Gov. Jerry Brown announced 
his latest appointments to 
CDCR offices, according to the 
Imperial Valley News. 

Kelly Santoro has been ap- 
pointed warden at North Kern 
State Prison. She had been act- 
ing warden since 2015. Prior 
experience includes: chief dep- 
uty warden at Wasco Prison, 
associate warden at Corcoran, 
facility captain, correctional 
counselor and correctional of- 
ficer. 

Albert Rivas has been ap- 
pointed chief of external af- 
fairs at the CDCR, where he 
has been acting chief since 
2015. Prior experience in- 
cludes deputy chief, staff ser- 
vices manager and disabled 


without losing his mind. But, 
what lies ahead after the SHU 
is no easy feat, beginning with 
adapting to the sudden freedom 
and human contact, which most 
SHU “kick-outs” had not had 
for years, if not decades. 

“For the first couple of 
weeks, I only talked to people 
who have just gotten out of the 
SHU. Because we all experi- 
ence the same struggle, we can 
relate,” said Fortanel. “But out 
here we have to readjust, to re- 
main calm and accept the fact 
that people don’t know what we 
have gone through.” 

In addition to the psychologi- 
cal challenges, most of those 
who have been subjected to 
long-term solitary confinement 
have developed some health 
deficiencies, due to poor living 
conditions and medical care, in 
addition to the complexity as- 
sociated with sensory depriva- 
tion. 

“I came out here pale. I was 
vitamin D deficient,” said For- 
tanel. “Right now they got me 
on 50,000 milligrams of vita- 
min D because of the years of 
lack of sun.” 

Even something as simple as 
walking is a problem. “We are 
not used to walking. Just the 
other day, I pulled a muscle by 
walking up the stairs,” he said. 

The struggles of inmates like 
Fortanel in adapting to the life 
on the mainline include some 
positives, such as programming 


veterans enterprise advocate, 
analyst at California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources and 
a district representative in the 
office of State Senator Deborah 
Ortiz. 

The following appointments 
require Senate confirmation: 

Felix Vasquez has been ap- 
pointed associate director of 
general population male of- 
fenders at CDCR. He was act- 
ing warden at Wasco Prison, 
chief deputy warden at Corcor- 
an, captain, correctional coun- 
selor and officer. He served in 
the U.S. Marine Corps and as 
an officer at the Clovis Police 
Department. 

Randolf Grounds has been 
appointed commissioner to 


opportunities not as available 
in the SHU. 

“Despite the widely ac- 
knowledged rehabilitative 
benefits of education and the 
mission of CDCR expressed in 
its very name, there are few to 
no educational and other reha- 
bilitative opportunities for the 
men in the Pelican Bay SHU,” 
reported CPF. 

“I have been here for a couple 
of months, and I just signed up 
to get into the computer literacy 
and the college program here. I 
already have 30 units of college 
credits from another college. I 
really want to succeed when I 
get out of prison. I also hope to 
get into the Last Mile coding 
class before I parole,” said John 
Winters, 37, who has spent nine 
and a half years in the SHU. 

Fortanel, too, has taken ad- 
vantage of the programs. “I 
have been accepted for CTE 
PIA union construction. I am 
excited to pick up a trade and 
succeed, to have something go- 
ing for me in society,” said For- 
tanel. 

Gov. Jerry Brown’s 2016-17 
budget includes $24 million 
to expand and enhance pris- 
oner rehabilitative programs. 
Brown’s budget also includes 
$60 million to support and ex- 
pand reentry programs and to 
expand rehabilitative programs 
to long-term offenders. 

-Chung Kao 
contributed to this story 


the Board of Parole Hearings 
(BPH). He has served as war- 
den at Salinas Valley Prison. 
Other experience includes: as- 
sociate warden, chief deputy 
warden, facility captain, cor- 
rectional counselor supervisor 
and probation officer. 

Commissioner reappoint- 
ments to the BPH: Arthur An- 
derson, who has served since 
2008; Cynthia Fritz, serving 
since 2011; Pete Lebahn, serv- 
ing since 2011; Michele Mi- 
nor, serving since 2014; and 
Ali Zarrinam, serving since 
2012. BPH commissioners re- 
ceive annual compensation of 
$137,956 reported the Imperial 
Valley News. 

-Salvador Solorio 
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North Block project teaches construction skills 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Prisoners on a San Quentin 
work crew say they are being 
“rehabilitated, one building at 
a time” by learning state-of- 
the-art techniques useful in 
today’s construction industry. 

Their latest project is an ad- 
dition to an existing building, 
North Block. The addition was 
completed in mid-September 
and is scheduled to open as a 
medical dispensary. 

“This project has helped 
me to grow as a person,” said 
Robert “Rocky” Cote, 60, who 
has been incarcerated since 
1975. 

Supervisor and journey- 
man carpenter Michel More- 
no said, “Every aspect of the 
building and project teaches 
the inmates new stuff. Teach- 
ing inmates these skills feels 
natural for me. I’m the oldest 
of four brothers, and I always 
teach my brothers new things, 
so it’s kind of natural for me to 
help others.” 

Dave Smith, who also su- 


pervises prison- 
ers, added that 
the overwhelm- 
ing response of 
the inmates is a 
desire to learn 
new technical 
skills. 

“The inmates 
generally show 
enthusiasm for 
the work,” Smith 
said. “They take 
ownership and 
pride in the work 
they do and de- 
servedly so.” 

“I get to learn 
green technol- 
ogy,” said pris- 
oner James Ben- 
son, 61, “Being able to come to 
work every day has put me on 
a real positive path and helps 
me stay focused on my future, 
based on the changing laws.” 

Carlos Smith, 50, said, “I 
like doing work that has a 
true purpose.” He added, “The 
friendships I’ve gained with 
the crew are humbling. We put 
our differences aside to build 
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New addition to North Block 


this project that will be stand- 
ing long after we’re gone.” 

Eric “Turk” Curtis, 48, add- 
ed, “This job shows that we’re 
capable of normal activity. It’s 
something that you can see 
done outside of the prison.” 

Don Sabados, 52, said, 
“There’s always a construc- 
tion comedian, and that’s me. 
I love doing this, and I look 


Comedian W. Kamau Bell 
has a lot to say 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

W. Kamau Bell sat down for a 
candid interview revealing his 
thoughts on Trump, the value 
of taking East Asian Studies 
in college and the connection 
between mass incarceration 
and racism. 

Bell sat down for the inter- 
view on Feb. 27 after walking 
into the San Quentin Catholic 
Chapel with his entourage, in- 
cluding his wife/agent, a CNN 
publicist Heather Brown, and 
a reporter from Berkeleyside 
before an advance screening of 
United Shades of America. In- 
terview conducted by Rahsaan 
Thomas and Louis A. Scott. 

What was the plan when 
you went to college to study 
East Asian Studies? Have you 
ever used what you learned 
in East Asian Studies in any 
way, shape or form? 

What was the plan? Wait a 
minute, what are you my coun- 
selor now? I gotta job now, what 
are you trying to say? I have a 
job, I have health insurance, 
what are you trying to say? I’m 
doing all right. My wife is right 
there. Why you trying to em- 
barrass me in front of my wife? 
I come in here, last time you 
were all cool with me. I bring 
my wife and now you got a 
video camera putting me all on 
front street. I’m big time now. 
I’m trying to represent. I’m like 
a rapper now. I got a posse now. 
I got White folks. 

Which is your favorite 
episode of United Shades of 
America ? 

This one [about San Quentin] 
is my favorite. This is the one I 
talk about the most because this 
is the one I walked in not know- 
ing what to expect and walked 
out changed. 

How did you change? 

When I walked in here. ..I was 
a little bit... nervous and didn’t 
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W. Kamau Bell 

know what was gonna happen. 
I had seen too many movies 
about prison... within five min- 
utes of talking to you and hang- 
ing out, I started to have a good 
time then I realized later, by the 
end of the week, that I got to go 
home and you were still here. I 
was kinda wishing I want these 
guys to come home. Not all of 
them... Scott Peterson can stay, 
but the few that I met when I 
was here, I really enjoyed. 

Is racism tied to mass in- 
carceration? 

Yeah... African- Americans 
are 13 percent of America’s 
population but 40 percent 
of America’s prison popula- 
tion. Clearly it is not because 
we do more dirt. It is because 
of unequal application of the 
law, over sentencing and that 
whole thing about criminaliz- 
ing Black bodies that we have 
been doing since the dawn of 
this country. So I think that 
when people talk about the 
prison problem, if you don’t 
talk about the race problem 
in there then you aren’t really 
talking about the real problem. 


And if you don’t connect it to 
the criminal justice system, 
which then is connected to the 
school system, connected to 
the health system. It’s all con- 
nected. Until we create equal- 
ity in all those systems, it’s 
president Trump time. 

What would you do if 
Trump actually won the pres- 
idential election? 

I’d have a lot more jokes. ..I’ve 
already said that Donald Trump 
is like the nagging cough that 
turns into full-blown AIDS. 
If we had only put him down 
in the 80s when we had the 
chance, we wouldn’t be dealing 
with him right now, and let me 
be clear, no offense to AIDs. 

This is one of the most im- 
portant elections to incarcer- 
ated Americans because the 
next president will probably 
pick a decisive U.S. Supreme 
Court judge, yet we can’t vote. 
Do you think incarcerated 
Americans should have the 
right to vote? 

A lot of this stuff is con- 
nected to slavery... to the United 
States liking to have a class of 
people who don’t have their 
rights. I think it’s wrong. If 
you are a citizen of this coun- 
try, you should be allowed to 
vote because that’s just how it 
works. I don’t think you should 
be allowed to strip somebody of 
their rights just because of their 
behavior necessarily. I mean it 
depends. There is always a line, 
but I think we set the line in a 
place that is far too lenient to 
stop people from voting. 

Hillary Clinton wrote a 
thing for CNN.com about 
prison reform. Maybe if she 
gets in there, she’ll do the right 
thing. I think that it is racist 
that they aren’t letting Barack 
Obama appoint a Supreme 
Court justice right now. They 
say he only has one more year 
in office, but he still has the 
job, he is not on probation. 


forward coming to work every 
day. We’ve got a great bunch 
of guys. We learn a lot about 
construction and ourselves.” 
As to what career he’s headed 
for, he says, “When I get on the 
streets, I want to be a chef.” 

Bobby McClelland, 49, said 
that the money he earns allows 
him to support himself and 
takes the financial burden off 
his family. 

“Family is the treasure and 
crown jewel of any person,” 
McClelland said. “Also, the 
early hours and work give me 
the work ethic that I can take 
to the streets.” 

Antoine Watie, 37, has been 
incarcerated since 1999. He 
has been at San Quentin since 
2011. Watie goes before the 
parole board in 2019. 


“This job has taken me to 
new heights,” Watie said. 
“Working with the foreman 
from the streets, it’s given 
me real-life experience in the 
workforce.” He added, “Dave 
Smith has taught me the elec- 
trical skills I know today. 
Many of us have torn down 
our communities. Now, we’ve 
learned the exact skills need- 
ed to build California back up. 
We’ve changed from being a 
liability to society, to now be- 
ing an asset.” 

Brian Shipp, 58, has been 
incarcerated 36 years and off 
and on spent 18 of those years 
at San Quentin. He goes be- 
fore the parole board in 2019. 

“The best thing about this 
job is every day we leave, we 
can look back and see what 
we’ve accomplished together. 
There’s a gratifying feeling 
that you can look back and see 
what the whole crew has ac- 
complished. The unique thing 
about this job (is it) gives peo- 
ple the opportunity to learn 
tools and skills they’ve never 
had. These skills, they can 
take to society and get into 
unions to make a good living.” 

Juan Zaragoza has super- 
vised inmate construction 
workers for about two years. 

“The best part of the job is 
seeing it complete the way it 
is supposed be done,” Zara- 
goza said. “The hardest part 
was the beginning, building 
the foundation, but it gets us 
in shape, the physical work.” 


Gov. Brown signs tougher 
bills on sexual assault 


By Forrest Lee Jones 

Journalism Guild Writer 

After much controversy 
over the sexual assault of a 
female student named Emily 
Doe at Stanford University 
by not her classmate, Brock 
Turner, Gov. Jerry Brown has 
signed two bills to increase 
the punishment for such of- 
fenses, reports Jazmine Ulloa 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

Assembly Bills 701 and 
2888 were signed into law at a 
time when police agencies and 
the criminal justice system 
are under strict scrutiny for 
mishandling sexual assault 
cases. Gov. Brown also signed 
into law a bill by Sen. Connie 
Leyva (D-Chino), spurred by 
the high-profile case of Bill 
Cosby, that will remove stat- 
utes of limitations for speci- 
fied sex crimes. 

Law enforcement groups ap- 
plauded the governor’s deci- 
sion, saying imposing harsher 
punishment for sex crimes 
was a move in the right direc- 
tion, th q L.A. Times reported. 

Some crime victim advo- 
cates and associations ob- 
ject to the laws because they 
say the laws will negatively 
impact people of color who 
already lack effective repre- 
sentation. Natasha Minsker, 
director of the ACLU of Cali- 
fornia Center for Advocacy 
and Policy, says the laws will 
only continue to create injus- 
tices in an already unfair sys- 
tem. 


Assembly Bill 2888, au- 
thored by Evan Low (D-Camp- 
bell) and Bill Dodd (D-Napa), 
prevents a judge from giving 
probation to anyone convicted 
of certain sex crimes such as 
rape, sodomy and forced oral 
copulation when the victim 
is unconscious or unable to 
resist because of an intoxicat- 
ing, anesthetic or controlled 
substance. Evan and Dodd say 
the new law closes a loophole 
in the existing law. 

“This sends the strongest 
possible message that rape is 
rape, and in California, if you 
do the crime, you’re going to 
do the time,” Low told the 
L.A. Times. 

Assembly Bill 701, authored 
by Cristina Garcia (D-Bell 
Gardens) and Susan Talaman- 
tes Eggman (D-Stockton), 
makes the legal definition of 
rape more broad to include 
all forms of nonconsensual 
sexual assault when a judge is 
considering the sentence of a 
defendant and when connect- 
ing victims with services. As- 
semblywoman Garcia said she 
was moved to sponsor the bill 
when she learned that the vic- 
tim in the Turner case was not 
permitted to call the crimes 
against her “rape.” 

When Santa Clara pros- 
ecutor Alaleh Kianerci, who 
represented Emily Doe in the 
Turner case, suggested that 
Doe make her letter public, 
she had no idea that Doe’s 
letter would have such wide- 
spread impact. 
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Prop. 57 opens a door for juvenile offenders 
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Members of Kid CAT are hopeful for freedom in the future 


Kid CAT Speaks! 

By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

With the passage of Proposi- 
tion 57, Kid CAT will strive to 
build upon the positive changes 
in the law and community atti- 
tudes and rehabilitation initia- 
tives which are giving juvenile 
offenders hope for freedom in 
the future. 

“The passage of Proposition 
57 on Nov. 8 represented a big 
step toward a more restorative 
approach toward addressing the 
systemic failures in prosecuting 
minors as adults,” said Charlie 
Spence, Kid CAT Chairman. 
“The adult criminal justice sys- 
tem is just not set up to help 
young people.” 

The passage of Proposition 
57 takes away the District At- 
torney’s discretionary power to 
try a juvenile as an adult and au- 
thorizes the juvenile court judge 
to take into consideration, “any 
relevant factor... not limited to, 
the minor’s age, maturity, intel- 
lectual capacity, physical, men- 
tal and emotional health at the 
time of the alleged offense.... 
[And] whether the minor can be 
rehabilitated prior to the expira- 
tion of the juvenile court’s juris- 
diction.” 

“It is Kid CAT’s belief that 
all youth are capable of redemp- 


Twenty-seven San Quentin 
prisoners have graduated from 
a 26-week program designed 
to help them address the root 
causes of criminal thinking, 
childhood trauma and violent 
behavior. 

“Through The First Step cur- 
riculum, I learned where my 
criminal identity came from. I 
also learned how to deal with 
my emotions,” said Toalepai 
Falao, a November graduate of 
the Kid CAT-sponsored pro- 
gram. 

“I learned to forgive myself 
for all the things that I ever did 
wrong in my life,” Falao said in 
an interview. 

“Learning about forgiveness 
has allowed me to heal the bro- 
ken relationships with my fam- 
ily. Kid CAT changed my life.” 

Facilitator Travis Westly 
said, “Falao is the reason why 
I’m coming back next year as 
a facilitator. Just watching his 
growth has been inspiring. 
Falao has allowed me to feel 
that I am finally doing some- 
thing good with my life.” 

Through written assign- 
ments, self-exploration, lec- 
tures and group discussions, 
participants explore the root 
causes of criminal thinking, 
violent behavior, and ways to 
address those factors. 

“The homework lessons have 
helped me out tremendously,” 
said Norberto Andinoit, First 
Step graduate. “The lessons al- 
lowed me to think deeper; for 
example, I didn’t realize I was 
holding resentments about my 
father until I was doing my 
homework assignments.” 


tion given the right conditions 
through nurture, compassion 
and education opportunities,” 
said Spence. “Kids can grow 
and flourish into caring and pro- 
ductive members of their com- 
munities, and this can even take 
place in an adult system given 
the right conditions.” 

In the words of first-term 
youth offender David Rodriguez 
on the passage of Proposition 
57, “I consider myself fortunate. 
Had it not been for rehabilitative 
policies like AB1276 (a program 
that diverts youth offenders to 
lower level security prisons), I 


“After learning from the 
Communications module, I 
called my dad and asked him 
why he never gave me a hug or 
tell me he loved me or support- 
ed me when I needed him, and 
he told me about his childhood 
and how his father never gave 
him love either,” said Adino. 
“The conversations I had with 
him helped heal our broken re- 
lationship.” 

Expressing what it means to 
work with participants, vol- 
unteer facilitator Natalie Bell 
said, “Some of these folks 
came from the same place 
where I grew up, and seeing 
these men do hard emotional 
work, reflecting on patterns 
they learned as children, and 
how that trauma has impacted 
their lives, gives me hope that 
change can happen for my com- 
munity of South Central LA.” 

Composed of eight modules, 
the First Step teaches partici- 
pants topics such as Masculin- 
ity, Self-Identity, Identifying 
Emotions, Consequences, En- 
vironmental Influences, Com- 
munications, Compassion, and 
Empathy and Forgiveness. 

“These modules represented 
the individual struggles the 
founding members of Kid CAT 
thought were important to be 
addressed in their own lives,” 
said Kid CAT founding mem- 
ber Borey Ai. 

Antoine Brown, one of the 
original members of Kid Cat, 
spoke of what a particular 
module represented to him. “I 
wanted environmental factors 
to be included as a module, 
because it addresses the topic 


would’ve not been here in San 
Quentin to take advantage of 
the programming opportunities 
but be stuck somewhere in a lev- 
el 4 maximum security prison, 
facing violence.” 

As the California voters de- 
cided with Proposition 57, the 
criminal justice system con- 
tinues to increase its focus on 
restorative justice approaches. 
“We at Kid CAT will continue 
to foster the idea that youth of- 
fenders can be empowered to 
make a difference through edu- 
cating and mentoring others in 
their communities,” said Philip 


of our environmental upbring- 
ing - like crime and poverty - 
which I believe has a big influ- 
ence on whether a person will 
end up in prison,” said Brown. 
“I grew up in South Central 
LA. At 17 years old I commit- 
ted first-degree murder and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon and 
was sentenced to 36 years to 
life.” 

“My son was not even born 
when I came to prison. The en- 
vironment I grew up in is the 
same my son would later grow 
up in. Without the proper guid- 
ance, I knew he could be drawn 
to the streets, like I was,” said 
Brown. “So I used the lessons 
in the environmental influence 
module to help my son, so that 
he would make better choices 
in his life.” 

Reflecting on what the pro- 
gram has meant to him, lead 
volunteer facilitator Woody Wu 
said, “I have been facilitating 
this curriculum every Sunday 
night for more than three years 
and it has been meaningful ev- 
ery bit of the way, because I 
can see the change take place 
in our participants all the time. 

“Our program cares about 
diversity and it embraces dif- 
ference,” Wu added. We ac- 
knowledge the humanity that 
we all have growing up, and 
it’s not about judging people 
for what they have done to be 
in prison.” 

Over 100 participants have 
graduated since the inception 
of the curriculum, and over 100 
inmates are on the waiting list 
to participate. 

-John Lam 


Melendez, Kid CAT Public Re- 
lations president. “We empower 
our communities through the 
programs we do and created 
here.” 

In the last six months, Kid 
CAT has worked on the follow- 
ing projects to further its mis- 
sion to empower and educate: 

In June, Kid CAT created a 
class that specifically addresses 
the concerns of Youth Offender 
Program (YOP) population, of- 
fenders between the ages of 18- 
23. 

In August, a public viewing 
in San Quentin of the film “The 
Mask You Live In” directed by 
Jennifer Siebel-Newsom, which 
features some of the men of Kid 
CAT sharing about how they 
understand masculinity. 

In October, Kid CAT held a 
symposium entitled “The Value 
of Rehabilitation,” where more 
than 70 community guests, 
which included survivors of 
crimes, lawmakers and juvenile 
justice advocates, to discuss so- 
lutions toward creating a more 
holistic approach toward reha- 
bilitation. 

In November, 27 individuals 
graduated from Kid CAT First 
Step Curriculum after spend- 
ing six months of intensive ac- 
tivities taught in eight modules 
ranging from Communications, 
Masculinity and Forgiveness to 
Compassion. 


One of the many ways Kid 
CAT members practice em- 
powerment is through mak- 
ing amends and accountability 
through service to their com- 
munity. 

This December, Kid CAT 
will be conducting their fifth 
annual holiday card decorating. 
Decorated cards will be given to 
the children in Oakland’s Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 

Also in December, Kid CAT 
will be conducting the fourth 
annual hygiene drive to raise 
awareness on the plight of 
homeless children. 

This drive has successfully 
raised funds to purchase more 
than 1,000 hygienic kits to 
benefit homeless children in the 
Bay Area. If you would like to 
become involved, you can: 

Get your family or friends to 
donate on your behalf by going 
to www.huckleberryyouth.org. 

“We are inspired by the 
work that still needs to be 
done. Kid CAT wants to thank 
and acknowledge all who 
have advocated on the behalf 
of youthful offenders,” said 
Spence. “We also want to 
thank all the men and women 
who write to our Kid CAT 
Speaks page each week seeking 
correspondence courses to 
improve their lives and who 
are striving to make positive 
changes in their lives.” 


Kid CAT and The Beat Within hold monthly writing work- 
shops. The Beat Within conducts writing workshops in ju- 
venile detention centers throughout the country. Kid CAT 
Speaks will publish one topic each month. Your writing 
should reflect a positive message that may help the youth 
make a better decision in life. Your stories will be read by 
the youth in detention centers. If published, you will receive 
a free copy of the publication. Your story can make a dif- 
ference. Tell The Beat Within you read about them in Kid 
CAT Speaks! 


Letter to President Obama - For the next couple of 
weeks, The Beat Within would like to collect letters from 
you writers so we can create a special Beat issue for Presi- 
dent Barack Obama, who will be leaving office next Janu- 
ary. We want to share your thoughts with the President. 
Introduce yourself and explain why you are writing. Let him 
know your concerns. Share your truths about his presiden- 
cy. Thank him for his amazing service or let him know your 
disappointment. Start with, “Dear President Obama...” 


The Beat Within 

P.O. Box 34310 

San Francisco, CA 94134 


Finding roots of criminal thinking 


Kid CAT (Creating Awareness Together) is a group of men who committed their crimes under the age of 23 and were sentenced as adults to life terms. The group’s mission is to inspire humanity through education, mentorship and restorative 
practices. Kid CAT Speaks wants to hear from all the juvenile lifers, educators, and policymakers concerning juvenile justice issues and rehabilitation. Contact us at San Quentin News, Attn: Kid CAT Speaks, 1 Main St., San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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L.A. County bans solitary for juveniles and... 


By Harry C. Goodall Jr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors voted 
unanimously to permanently 
ban solitary confinement for 
juveniles. According to a report 
on KPCC radio, the assessment 
was based upon the psychologi- 
cal damage that can result from 
solitary confinement, which is a 
trigger for high recidivism. 

After hearing the testimony 
of a former foster care youth, 


By David Le 

Journalism Guild Writer 

A campaign is underway to 
end solitary confinement for 
youth in juvenile and adult fa- 
cilities across the United States. 

The campaign was launched 
in April by a number of national 
groups, including the Center for 
Children’s Law and Policy. The 
new partnership is called Stop 
Solitary for Kids. 

Leading the campaign is Jen- 
nifer Lutz, who said she believes 
collaborative efforts with juve- 
nile correction facility staff and 
youth advocates can “create re- 
alistic and lasting change.” 

The group held a meeting in 
Washington on youth incarcera- 
tion issues that included U.S. 
Sen. Cory Booker, D-NJ; Roy 
Austin, the president’s deputy 
assistant; and top federal ad- 
ministrators from various youth 
justice bureaus. 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

A small number of pros- 
ecutors across the country are 
vigorously pursuing death sen- 
tences and, according to a new 
study, have done so without re- 
gard for fairness and accuracy. 

“These prosecutors are 
evidence that the application 
of the death penalty is — and 
always has been — less about 
the circumstances of the 
offense or the characteristics 
of the person who committed 
the crime, and more a 
function of the personality 
and predilections of the local 
prosecutors entrusted with 
the power to seek the ultimate 
punishment,” the study reports. 

It is titled Fair Punishment 
Project: America's Top Five 
Deadliest Prosecutors: How 
Overzealous Personalities 
Drive The Death Penalty: June 
2016. 

One example is Joe Free- 
man Britt, head prosecutor for 
Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, who obtained 38 death 
sentences in 14 years. 

“Within the breast of each of 
us burns a flame that constantly 
whispers in our ear, ‘Preserve 
life, preserve life, preserve life 
at any cost,”’ Britt once said. 
“It is the prosecutor’s job to 
extinguish that flame.” 

Misconduct was alleged in 
almost 82 percent of Britt’s 
cases, while misconduct was 


Supervisor Hilda Solis stated, 
“Using this archaic model of 
just throwing people into a 
room, when we’ve found out 
this doesn’t work. ..well, we 
want to do something else.” 

Speaking at the hearing was 
Francisco Martines, 22, who 
said he endured solitary con- 
finement in L.A. County Juve- 
nile Hall when he was 17 years 
old and felt like a caged animal. 
He went on to add, “Condi- 
tions were small concrete dirty 
rooms, the walls covered in 


In an email to the San Quen- 
tin News , Lutz said that “elimi- 
nating solitary confinement 
and long-term monetary sav- 
ings are possible.” That goal 
would involve developing and 
using behavioral management 
systems, training on de-escala- 
tion techniques, and program- 
ming to keep youth engaged. 

In June, the campaign joined 
a group of national experts and 
youths organized by the De- 
partment of Justice to address 
solitary confinement issues. 

Since the launch of the cam- 
paign, the federal juvenile jus- 
tice bureau has endorsed the 
campaign’s efforts. Also, the 
campaign has gained signa- 
tory supports from more than 
50 organizations nationwide. 
Some of which are in the cor- 
rectional fields: American Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, 
American Correctional As- 
sociation, Council of Juvenile 


found in about 37 percent of 
them and two people were ex- 
onerated, the study reports. 

Britt is listed in the Guinness 
Book of World Records as 
“the deadliest prosecutor in 
America.” 

Robert J. Macy, aka, “Cow- 
boy” Bob Macy, Oklahoma 
County, Oklahoma, is respon- 
sible for 54 death sentences, 
“more than the current Death 
Row populations of Colorado, 
Indiana, New Mexico, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and 
Wyoming combined,” Fair 
Punishment Project reported. 

In 21 years as a prosecu- 
tor, misconduct was alleged 
in nearly 95 percent of Macy’s 
cases. Misconduct was found 
in 18 of his cases. The courts 
reversed nearly half his death 
sentences and three people 
were exonerated. 

After Macy retired, the 
county has had three death sen- 
tences in the past six years. 

Federal prosecutor Donald 
V. Myers, 11th Judicial Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, secured 
39 death sentences in 38 years. 

Misconduct was alleged in 
nearly 62 percent of his pros- 
ecutions. Misconduct was 
found in more than 45 percent 
of them. 

Under Lynne Abraham, who 
has been dubbed the “Queen 
of Death” and “The Deadliest 
D.A.,” the Philadelphia County 
District Attorney’s office ob- 
tained 108 death sentences, 


dirt, dried up spit. The mattress 
was so ripped up it felt like I 
was laying down on concrete or 
steel bars.” 

He described the stay as a 
catapult that made him with- 
draw from his friends and fam- 
ily. When released from six 
weeks of custody, he stated, “I 
would go into my room and not 
talk to anyone for hours. 

“They treated us like ani- 
mals,” Martines said. “How do 
they expect us to act after we 
got out?” 


Correctional Administrators 
and others. 

Partnered organizations of 
the campaign are the Council 
of Juvenile Correction Admin- 
istrators, consisting of juvenile 
justice directors statewide; the 
Center for Juvenile Justice Re- 
form at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, which provides training 
to state and local juvenile jus- 
tice personnel; and the Justice 
Policy Institute, specializing in 
research and policy advocacy. 

According to Lutz, there 
is no direct opposition to the 
campaign, but many correc- 
tional administrators and staff 
do feel unsafe should solitary 
confinement be eliminated 
because they think that youth 
will engage in disruptive be- 
havior without fearing the con- 
sequences. 

Visit www.stopsolitary- 
forkids.org or #stopsolitary- 
forkids for more information. 


Fair Punishment Project re- 
ports. “She described herself 
as ‘passionate’ about the death 
penalty. ‘I truly believe it is 
manifestly correct,’ she said.” 

In 19 years, two people were 
exonerated. 

Abraham drew criticism af- 
ter a reporter once noted 85 
percent of the people incarcer- 
ated in the city’s jail were Af- 
rican-American. Abraham was 
asked if she believed 85 percent 
of the city’s crime was com- 
mitted by African-Americans. 
“Yes, I do. I really do,” replied 
Abraham, the Fair Punishment 
Project reported. 

Under the leadership of Har- 
ris County District Attorney 
Johnny Holmes, 201 people 
were sentenced to death from 
1979 through 2000. 

“If you murder someone 
here, the state of Texas is going 
to kill you,” Holmes is quoted 
in the Fair Punishment Project 
report. 

When death sentences ob- 
tained under the leadership of 
Lynne Abraham and Johnny 
Holmes are included, that total 
comes to 440. 

“If you compare that total 
to the current number of 
prisoners on Death Row in 
the entire country, which was 
determined to be 2,943 as of 
Jan. 1, 2016, it is clear that 
these five prosecutors have had 
an outsized impact on the death 
penalty,” Fair Punishment 
Project reported. 


Apparently, Martines was 
able to pull himself out of de- 
pression as he is now 22 and a 
student at Santa Monica Col- 
lege. 

Many San Quentin inmates 
tell similar stories of being con- 
fined in solitary as juveniles. 

Jason Samuel, 36, is serving 
a life sentence for attempted 
murder. Prison started in ju- 
venile hall at age 17. He says, 
“I have been incarcerated for 
19 years for my crime. I was 
homeless prior to arrest and 
had no parental supervision or 
guidance. 

“I went to Ad-seg for a fight. 
I felt isolated from the world 
while housed in there. I felt like 
the hole was actually prison, 
and the yard was the streets. 

“I don’t feel anyone should 
be housed in the SHU,” he con- 
tinued. “It drives you crazy. Yet 
we do need someone to talk to 
about our problems and get help 
with our problems.” 

Mathew “Ed” Wards, 39, is 
serving 15 years to life for sec- 
ond degree murder. Incarcer- 
ated since age 16, he says, “I 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The use of solitary confine- 
ment in juvenile facilities in the 
state of California may be com- 
ing to an end. 

Recent reforms of practices in 
juvenile detention facilities rep- 
resent a growing consensus that 
the use of solitary confinement 
is harmful for children, said 
California Democratic State 
Sen. Mark Leno, who is spon- 
soring a bill that severely limits 
the use of solitary confinement 
in juvenile facilities. 

Leno’s bill models on a class 
action settlement against Contra 
Costa County, for locking young 
children with disabilities in soli- 
tary confinement for up to 23 
hours a day. 

“Cici,” the mother of a named 
plaintiff who spent three weeks 
in solitary confinement, said, 
“Juvenile Hall has taken a kid 
who’s made a mistake and com- 
pletely tried to take (away) all of 
his hopes and dreams.” 

Her son was hospitalized for 
three weeks for a mental break- 
down after being found smear- 
ing feces on the walls, and has 
since been sent back to Juvenile 
Hall. 

“Even though by law juvenile 
halls in California exist solely 
for the purpose of rehabilitation, 
not punishment, children with 
disabilities at the Contra Costa 
County Juvenile Hall are being 
subjected to egregious and in- 
humane maximum security-like 
prison conditions,” said Public 
Counsel Education Rights Di- 
rector Laura Faer, co-counsel on 
the lawsuit. “They are routinely 
locked for days and weeks at a 
time in cells that have barely 
enough room for a bed and only 
a narrow window the width of a 
hand.” 

“Rehabilitation means going 
to school, getting help for your 


was a drug addict and a gang 
member and a criminal. I was 
the only child, and when I got 
out of school there was no one 
home, which led me to act out 
for attention. 

“I ran the streets and wound 
up in juvenile camp. Camp fu- 
eled my anger, making me feel a 
sense of status. That fueled my 
criminal thinking and behavior. 
When placed back into custody 
I went to Ad-seg for smoking 
weed. I felt lonely, bored, de- 
pressed, withdrawn, scared and 
angry. I heard the officers as- 
sault my neighbor because he 
was making too much noise. 

“My next placement in Ad- 
seg was for possession of a con- 
trolled substance. I felt alone 
like I was in a time warp. It was 
mentally taxing, a struggle to 
keep my spirits up and main- 
tain sanity.” 

If and when he leaves prison, 
Wards says, “I plan on mentor- 
ing the youth and public speak- 
ing, seeking to be a service to 
my community so no youth has 
to endure what I went through 
while in prison.” 



Courtesy of Associated press 

Sen. Mark Leno 


mental health or learning dis- 
ability,” Faer said. “It means 
coming out better prepared for 
life than when you went in.” 

Solitary confinement points: 

Contra Costa Probation De- 
partment agreed to isolate youth 
for a maximum of four hours 
and only when a youth’s behav- 
ior poses an immediate safety 
risk to other youth or staff at fa- 
cilities - terms that are included 
in Senate Bill 1143. 

In January, President Obama 
banned the use of solitary con- 
finement in federal facilities. 

In May, the Los Angeles Board 
of Supervisors unanimously 
voted to restrict drastically the 
use of solitary confinement for 
youth in its juvenile detention 
facilities. (L.A. County oversees 
the largest juvenile justice sys- 
tem in the nation.) 

Senate Bill 1143 is supported 
by the Chief Probation Officers 
of California, which has in the 
past fought against bills restrict- 
ing the use of solitary confine- 
ment. 

The American Correctional 
Association supports a national 
moratorium on solitary confine- 
ment for kids. 


...campaign seeks to extend the ban 


Who gets the death penalty? It mostly 
depends on who the prosecutor is 


Is solitary confinement 
for juveniles on the way 
out in California? 
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Tasty graduation for the first class of SQ chefs 



File photo 

Chefs with the graduating class of “The Quentin Cooks” 


By Wayne Boatwright 
Managing Editor 

The inaugural graduating 
class of “The Quentin Cooks” 
prepared a five-course feast 
as a worthy finish to the new 
Culinary Arts Program, a 
12-week course on basic cu- 
linary knowledge and skills. 
The course provides practical 
training from instructors with 
real-world experience and the 
chance to earn a ServSafe cer- 
tification, which is required to 
work in a California restau- 
rant. 

About two dozen guests 
were invited to tour a modern 
restaurant kitchen in the H- 
Unit mess hall and witness an 
intricate dance of uniformed 
cooks, knives and flame 
on Oct. 10 beginning with 
“Breadstick with 55° Silver 
Salmon & Deviled Egg” gar- 
nished with baby arugula. 

Overseen by Chef Lisa 
Dombroski and Chef Eric 
Hollis with the aid of Chef 
Tu David Phu, the crew next 
served the creation “Quentin 
Cobb Salad” (little gem let- 
tuce, avocado, scallion and 
cherry tomato with creamy 
herb dressing and garnished 
with Parmigiano Reggiano). 

Attendees included Warden 
Ron Davis, Jill Brown (SQ 
Warden in 2004-5), sponsors 
and potential employers of 
these job-ready graduates. 


Chef Lisa acknowledged the 
graduating class. “You studied 
even when not asked to... I re- 
spect each one of you,” she said. 
The program plans to increase 
from 10 students to 15 for the 
next group beginning in January. 

“Chef Eric gives us a hard time, 
but it’s worth it,” said Joel Mc- 
Carter a graduate who has been 
in prison nine years and will go 
home in March 2017. A wait-list 
already exists for the next class, 
which seeks participants with an 
Earliest Possible Release Date 
(EPRD) between six months and 
three years. 


Brown said, “It’s wonder- 
ful to see how the San Quentin 
community continues to grow 
and make events and develop- 
ment like this possible.” While 
retired from the CDCR, Brown 
now consults with various 
groups to implement more pro- 
grams like this one throughout 
the CDCR. 

The graduates not only pre- 
pared and served the meal, but 
were also invited to sit and 
share their stories with the visi- 
tors as they enjoyed the “Shell- 
fish Duo” (Java lump crab cake, 
shrimp, and remoulade). 

This was an effort supported 
by the whole San Quentin com- 
munity. Speaking of Officer 
Thompson, an H-Unit mess hall 
officer, “He really made this 
program happen.... he makes 
the kitchen work,” said James 
“New York” Seegars. Seegars 
will parole to San Francisco late 
this year and already has two 
job interviews set up by Helaine 
“Lanie” Melniter, a San Quen- 
tin Trust officer and co-sponsor 
of the program. 

This new program is made 
possible by a partnership be- 
tween the CDCR and The 
Chefs’ Warehouse, a nationwide 
distributor of gourmet food 
and restaurant supplies. With 


a main course of “Allen Broth- 
ers Angus” (with scalloped po- 
tatoes and seared late-summer 
vegetables) all the participants 
appreciated how the company 
earned the motto “Where the 
Chefs Shop.” 

“Like Chef Lisa always says, 
There is no place to hide in the 
kitchen,”’ said Sunshine “Sun- 
ny” Prado, who has been in pris- 
on for 14 years and goes home 
in early 2017, as he accepted his 
certificate and complimented 
the chefs on the training. 

While a dessert of “Quen- 
tin Biscuits and Berries,” with 


fresh whipped cream and 
garnished with a mint leaf, 
may sound like the crowning 
achievement of the night, each 
of the Quentin Cooks earned a 
California ServSafe certifica- 
tion. 

As with the three chefs run- 
ning the program, the certifi- 
cation training and testing was 
provided by a volunteer, Mike 
Sabells, of FoodSafetyCerti- 
fied.org. 

Successful participants also 
receive a Chef’s Knife Set and 
assistance with job placement 
upon completion and parole. 
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Quentin Cooks serving up a tasty meal 
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Gourmet food prepared by the students 


Inmate vets pitch in again to help Marines’ Toys for Tots 
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Sgt. Justin E. Higgins, Sgt. Kai S. Hull and 
members of the VGSQ posing with the donated painting 


By John Tidwell 
Journalism Guild writer 

San Quentin inmates have 
collected $688 that will help 
make Christmas merrier for un- 
derprivileged children. 

For 28 years San Quentin has 
participated in the Toys for Tots 
giveaway program sponsored 
by the U.S. Marine Corps with 
help from the Veterans Group of 
San Quentin (VGSQ) formerly 
known as Vietnam Veterans of 
San Quentin, according to mem- 
ber Gary Cooper. 

On the morning of Oct. 13, 
members of the VGSQ assem- 
bled in the San Quentin chapel 
to present the $688 donation to 
the U.S. Marine Corps’ Toys for 
Tots Christmas Program repre- 
sentatives. The funds were pro- 
ceeds from the VGSQ Food Sale 
on Sept. 24. VGSQ members 
said they had hoped for a bigger 
donation. 

However, due to new CDCR 


rules, the proceeds were mini- 
mal, along with the food se- 
lection, the sponsors said. All 
members of the VGSQ said that 
being able to give money for the 


children to have a better Christ- 
mas was both rehabilitative and 
fulfilling. 

Marine Sgts. Justin E. Hig- 
gias and Kai S. Hull from the 


San Bruno office 
represented the 
Corps. A Q&A 
session was held 
with veterans 
from the dif- 
ferent services. 
Both Marines 
had many rib- 
bons and deco- 
rations from 
overseas duty, 
and both said 
they were ready 
and anxious for 
future overseas 
tours of duty. 

The donation 
check was pre- 
sented by VGSQ 
chairman Gary 
Cooper. Also in 
attendance for 
the presentation were M. Ten- 
ney, Veterans Group staff spon- 
sor, and Steve Emrick, com- 
munity partnership manager. 
Chairman Cooper then present- 


ed the Marines with an original 
artwork, depicting the Marine 
Corps Emblem (globe and an- 
chor) surrounded by the words, 
“San Quentin TOYS FOR TOTS 
Program.” The sergeants said 
they would hang the painting 
in their Marine Corps office. 
San Quentin artist Bruce ‘Bru’ 
Fowler created the artwork and 
donated it to the VGSQ to give 
to the Marines. 

San Quentin’s Toys for Tots 
gift giving is scheduled to take 
place on Dec. 17 and 18, 24 and 
25 in the San Quentin Visiting 
Room. The Marine sergeants 
said they hoped they could re- 
turn to participate in the event. 

After the presentation, the 
Marines were shown around San 
Quentin by Veterans Group staff 
sponsor Tenney to view some of 
the artwork displayed through- 
out the prison. 

Following the presentation, 
members said they enjoyed the 
ceremony. 
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New SQ dramas tackle issues of social justice 
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Rodney Capell’s Many Mini Me’s shows a battle between his various traits 


By Davontae Pariani 
& Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writers 

A prison chapel became an ef- 
fective platform for incarcerated 
men to address social justice is- 
sues. The Oct. 21 performances, 
called Parallel Plays, were in- 
spired by themes such as power, 
oppression, choice, forgiveness, 
isolation and hope found in Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It and The Tempest , as well as in 
their own lives. 

“A lot of social-economic is- 
sues were being discussed more 
than (ever) before,” said the 
sponsor of Marin Shakespeare 
at San Quentin, Lesley Currier. 
“Lots of really complex ideas 
that made us think as well as 
feel.” 

In What Would You Do? An- 
drew Wadsworth posed the 
question of whether to tell the 
police the truth or to remain qui- 
et and consequently take the rap 
for somebody else’s crime. Wad- 
sworth played Drew, a parolee 
who served 20 years then goes 
back to his old neighborhood 
against his mother’s (Wanda 
Sabir of the San Francisco Bay 
View) advice. 

“Don’t go back to that old 
neighborhood. Leave the dead 
to bury the dead,” warned Sabir. 

Drew went to confront Twist 
(Jessie James), a childhood 
friend who never visited him 
in prison. Twist gave gifts, like 
$20,000 in cash, jewelry and a 
Mercedes in an effort to con- 
vince Drew to join him in the 
drug trade. Drew named all the 


loved ones who fell victim to 
the streets and said he wouldn’t 
join, just as a police officer 
pulled them over. Twist took off 
running, leaving Drew behind 
with a gun, causing Drew to go 
straight back to jail. 

The Judge (Richie Mor- 
ris) gave Drew a chance to tell 
whose gun it was. What would 
you do? Drew asked. After con- 
templating, Drew said, “It was 
mine” and was sentenced to 25 
to life under California’s Three 
Strikes Law. 


Later Jessie James’ piece, 
Breaking News , received a 
standing ovation. 

James performed a rap song 
about a kidnapped little girl who 
escaped after 10 years. While he 
was performing, cast members 
acted out what he rapped about, 
creating an artistic balance be- 
tween the visual and audio as- 
pects of Breaking News. 

Jessie said he was inspired to 
speak up about the tragedy be- 
cause he had continually seen 
her story in the news. 

“I felt like this ( Break- 
ing News) really was a gift 
from God. Hopefully it 
touches somebody,” said 
James. 

Address the Nation by 
Antwan “Banks” Williams 
and Kneel With Me by Le- 
Mar “Maverick” Harrison 
dealt with the shooting of 
unarmed minorities by po- 
lice officers. Banks played 
the role of the President 
addressing the nation 
through spoken word. “We 
are not free. We are not 
captives. We are not Black. 
We are not White. We are 
not rich. We are not poor. 
We are simply human.” 

As Banks left the podi- 


um, a “theatrical” gunshot fired. 
All the cast on the stage hit the 
floor, transitioning smoothly 
into Maverick’s piece. Wearing 
a red seven on his T-shirt in soli- 
darity with 49er’s Quarterback 
Colin Kaepernick, he rapped, 
“Only way to win this war is to 
kneel with one another.” 

Cast members sang the cho- 
rus, “Please won’t you kneel 
with me, every color every 
creed; united we will stand be- 
cause love is all we need.” 

Banks added, “With my 
hands up, you shoot me, record 
it, make a movie. Kaepernick I 
salute you.” 

A month ago, Banks watched 
the news and saw Kaepernick 
receiving backlash for protest- 
ing. It made him want to utilize 
this platform to address these 
particular issues. 

“Everybody knows how soci- 
ety works due to social media, 
but it’s rare that we use that as 
a platform for social changes,” 
said Banks. “It’s our obligation 
to speak about issues and to not 
do so is where the real tragedy 
comes from.” 

Maurice “Reese” Reed com- 
posed several skits that ad- 
dressed everything from bully- 
ing and abuse at home to peer 


pressure. 

“We’re more than just crimi- 
nals; we’re people,” said Reed. 
“This is another form of giving 
back for us. Instead of hurting 
people, this is an opportunity 
for us to help people. Even if 
we only touch one person it’s all 
worth it.” 

Ronell “Rauch” Draper’s play 
Koto-Jido was a tale about an 
orphan, who just wanted love. 

“I’m really impressed with 
Ronell’s pieces,” said Currier. 
“For the last two years, he’s been 
a spokesman for kids who grew 
up in the foster care system.” 

Volunteer Lalis Vasquez add- 
ed, “That’s the beauty of the pro- 
gram, that the guys write their 
own pieces and direct their own 
pieces.” She co-directed and act- 
ed in the plays. 

In Essence of Forgiveness , 
Richie Morris said, “There is no 
love without forgiveness, and a 
world without love isn’t worth 
living in.” 

Rodney “RC” Capell’s Many 
Mini Me’s displayed the various 
character traits vying for control 
over him, including Addiction, 
Truth and others like Krazy, 
played by Nythell “Nate” Col- 
lins. 

Acting is therapeutic, said 
Collins. “My acting has helped 
me transform myself back into 
the person I was supposed to be 
and allowed me to be vulnerable 
by expressing my pain and ag- 
gressions in a positive way.” 

Ripple Effect Last Stop by Be- 
lize Villafranco expressed how 
he took positive strides in his 
life with the help of programs in 
San Quentin. 

Chris Marshall, Sr.’s piece En- 
dangered Species stressed that 
One-Percenters need everyone 
else and should value them. 

While Eric Lamont Durr had 
warmed up the crowd at the be- 
ginning with a comedy routine, 
the final play, What’s Up Wit It? 
by Diins Mahlohn echoed Mar- 
shall’s piece by reiterating how 
we as a society need to appreci- 
ate each other. 

Director Suraya Keating add- 
ed, “I’m here to facilitate heal- 
ing and growth and connection 
through theater.” 

The Parallel Plays can be seen 
on the Marin Shakespeare web- 
site at www.marinshakespeare. 
org. 
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A mother (Wanda Sabir) tries to convince her son (Andrew 
Wadsworth) to tell the truth in What Would You Do? 
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Suraya Keating acting crazy while 
Antwan “Banks” Williams pretends to record her 
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One-Percenters being catered to in 
Chris Marshall, Sr.’s piece Endangered Species 
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A chorus of praise for 1 1 addiction graduates 
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2016 Addiction Recovery Counseling graduates 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

A United States congressman 
was one of three dignitaries to 
venture inside San Quentin to 
recognize 11 inmates for turn- 
ing their lives around and being 
certified to teach their fellow 
inmates how to overcome sub- 
stance abuse. 

“This was inspirational,” said 
Mark DeSaulnier, who repre- 
sents California’s 11th District, 
at the 2016 graduation of Ad- 
diction Recovery Counseling 
(ARC). “These stories are fac- 
tual and these guys can be an 
example to help fight the stigma 
of addiction.” 

The newly certified drug and 
alcohol counselors received two 
awards, a Certificate of Spe- 
cial Congressional Recogni- 
tion signed by DeSaulnier, and 
an Options Drug and Alcohol 
Counseling School Certificate 
of Completion. 

DeSaulnier shared stories 
about his father, a judge who 
suffered from substance abuse 
and depression and ultimately 
committed suicide. 

“Life is about going deep 
down within oneself,” DeSaul- 
nier added. “We have to get out 
of the culture of shame and get 
to acceptance, liberation and re- 
demption,” 

California State Senator Loni 
Hancock and Superior Court 
Judge Clare Maier of Contra 
Costa County addressed the 
graduates and families. 

“We want to break cycles and 
make everybody a productive 
citizen from President Obama on 
down to everyone in this room,” 
Hancock said. “We want people 
to come back as safe neighbors. 


“These men had the fortitude 
to walk through the door of op- 
portunity. They have gathered 
the tools to be servants. They are 
the first wave.” 

Hancock added, “When San 
Quentin has successful pro- 
grams, California notices and 
the whole country notices.” 

Judge Maier shared how hav- 
ing family members with ad- 
diction led her into service as a 
public defender. 

“What I realized was being a 
good lawyer didn’t mean any- 
thing because my clients were 
addicts, so they kept coming 
back,” Maier said. “Here, we 
have people who’ve taken their 
lives and turned it to service. 


“Everybody has the potential 
for brilliance, and the only thing 
holding them back is them- 
selves.” 

The ARC is a 16-week pro- 
gram of group and individual 
counseling, understanding ad- 
diction, relapse prevention and 
teaching life skills. 

Valedictorian Martin Walters 
gave a speech about his crime 
and the brotherhood of the 
group. 

“I disgraced everybody in so- 
ciety, including myself,” Walters 
said in near tears. “I am amazed 
that you didn’t give up on me. I 
am so blessed that you carried 


like to be an addict; it’s dark; it’s 
lonely. I say ‘sorry’ to all of you. 
I’m proud because I’m healed, 
and I know I can heal other peo- 
ple,” Walters added. 

Graduates Edward Scott and 
Greg “White Eagle” Coates also 
addressed the audience. 

“I sold drugs that ruined lives, 
here was an opportunity to give 
back,” Scott said. “The skill set 
that I picked up from this, some- 
times there are no words for the 
gratitude, and I never had a legal 
job in my life, now I have a job 
skill.” 

Coates added, “We are 5 per- 
cent of the world’s population 
but we use 80 percent of the 
drugs and there is something 
wrong with that. 

“I found sobriety, but I wanted 
more than sobriety. I wanted to 
know the how’s and why’s for 
myself and others.” 

Some families travel long 
distances to witness the Nov. 4 
event. 

“It’s always a challenge com- 
ing here to see a loved one and 
then have to walk out,” Raymond 
Robbins said, coming to wit- 
ness his brother Robbie Robbins 
graduate. “But it’s about sup- 
port. We all are going through a 
process and everybody counts.” 

Annie Lam, who came for her 
brother John Lam, said, “I am 
very proud of his accomplish- 
ments. I know he works really 
hard. I see the growth; every 
time I talk to him he teaches 
me stuff and makes me think, 


makes me see things from a dif- 
ferent view.” 

Lam said, “My uncle used 
drugs. It played a big role seeing 
the impact his drug use had on 
our family. I have a lot of friends 
that use, and this is a chance to 
help and bring them into recov- 
ery. 

“We are all part of a commu- 
nity. We are only as strong as the 
weakest link,” he added. 

Tom Gorham, executive di- 
rector of Option Recovery Ser- 
vices; Kiki Kessler of Seeds of 
Sophia; Tom Aswad of Support 
4 Recovery, Inc.; Dr. Davida Co- 
ady; Lee Cooper; Brandon Mc- 
Millian; the TomKat Foundation 
and all the dignitaries received 
special awards for their work 
with in the program. 

The crowd was entertained 
by Jeffrey Akins and Michael 
Kirkpatrick singing Lean on 
Me. Kirkpatrick performed a 
spoken word called Soup using 
all the sponsors’ names as ingre- 
dients. The SQ house band Our 
Founded Songs’ (OFS) services 
were enlisted. 

Robin Guillen, the event em- 
cee, concluded, “When people 
do wrong, they act as if they 
have no relatives. In this com- 
munity we act as if we have rela- 
tives because we have bonds. As 
an addiction professional I have 
seen a lot. 

“What we are doing now is 
sending this in the future in a 
big way... It’s about looking out 
for the future generations.” 


me. 

“We definitely know what it is 
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Tom Gorham, Greg “White Eagle” Coates, US Congressman Mark DeSaulnier, Cali- 
fornia State Senator Loni Hancock and Kiki Kessler 
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Valedictorian Martin Walters with his family 
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Superior Court Judge 
Clare Maier 
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Raymond Robbins with his brother Robbie Robbins 
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Earth’s main renewable resource? It’s people 
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Angela Sevin with The Green Life facilitators and graduates 


By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

Forty people, damp from rain, 
gathered in San Quentin’s Prot- 
estant Chapel to celebrate what 
several environmentalists there 
called the world’s most impor- 
tant natural resource: people. 

“If you think solar and wind 
power are the answers to our 
problems, you’re wrong,” said 
co -founder Sam Hearnes dur- 
ing his talk about the future of 
renewable energy at The Green 
Life program’s second gradua- 
tion. “The greatest form of re- 
newable energy is our relation- 
ships with each other.” 

Editor of Earth Island Jour- 
nal Maureen Mitra also talked 
about the connection between 
people and the planet. “You 
can’t take care of the planet if 
you don’t take care of people,” 
she said, at the October event. 

The value of people was both 
what initially made co-founder 
Troy Williams skeptical about 
environmentalism, and what 
eventually galvanized Williams 
to help build The Green Life. 

“I remember when Angela 
and everybody said we are 
gonna form The Green Life,” 
Williams said. “I thought, what 
do I care about trees when 
people are dying where I’m 
from? Then I read Van Jones’ 
book Green Collar Economy , 
and that helped me understand. 
If I don’t care about the world 
that sustains us, how can I care 
about the people in the world?” 

Williams paroled from San 
Quentin State Prison almost 
two years ago. He returned as 
a free citizen to continue the 
community work he began in 
prison. Other guests included 
fiscal sponsor Tamira Jones 
from the Earth Island Institute. 

“I am always amazed by the 
wisdom and insight of people 
cut off from society,” Jones 
said. She was reacting to pre- 
sentations by Green Life facili- 
tators and graduates. Graduates 
included Armando Garcia, Seth 
Harding, Francisco Ortiz, Jesus 
Perez, Ruben Ramirez, Mark 
Tedeschi, Lynn Beyett, and 
Wesley Eisiminger. 

Eisiminger and Beyett pre- 
sented a plan to conserve wa- 
ter. They proposed a catchment 
system that uses rain runoff 
from the rooftops of buildings 


at San Quentin. For each 1,000 
square feet of roofing, the sys- 
tem would gather 600 gallons 
per inch of rainfall. The water 
could be used for irrigation dur- 
ing the summer months on the 
flowers and plants located at the 
prison entrance, the grass on 
the sporting field on the Lower 
Yard, the garden at the Educa- 
tion Department and Planting 
Justice, a gardening/self-help 
program. Eisiminger added that 
the water could also be avail- 
able for washing thousands of 
articles of clothing per week. 

Harding talked about how the 
first step toward a greener world 
can begin with literally walk- 
ing greener. He demonstrated 
a natural way to walk that, ac- 
cording to Harding, reduces 
stress and damage to joints. He 
said early Homo sapiens walked 
in this way, and learning to 
“walk green” is the first step on 
a larger journey back to a more 
natural self. 

Other presenters included 
Angel Alvarez, Francisco Ortiz, 
Jesus Perez, and guest speakers 
Wanda Stewart, a green farmer, 
and green entrepreneur Keba 
Konte. 

After presentations, Green 
Life Director Angela Sevin dis- 


tributed certificates of comple- 
tion while Green Life facilita- 
tors stood in a line behind her to 
shake hands with each graduate 
who ascended the stage. 

“The men were some of the 
most consistent people I know,” 
Sevin said, referring to the in- 
carcerated men in her program. 
“Through the years I’ve learned 
more about what people who 
live here are really thinking 
about. I go back into my world 
on the streets and have a better 
feeling about a stranger I might 
encounter on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, whether they are Black or 
Brown or White.” 

The Green Life began in 
2009 after Van Jones came to 
San Quentin. In a talk about the 
green movement, Jones talked 
about the importance of green 
practices, but he emphasized 
that if we care enough about 
cans to recycle them, then we 
also need to care about people 
enough to give people a second 
chance to remake themselves. 

“He inspired a whole bunch of 
men in San Quentin,” co-found- 
er Jorge Heredia said. “We talk- 
ed about the topic Van Jones put 
in our minds, and we decided we 
needed to create The Green Life 
movement in San Quentin.” 


Heredia talked about the 
challenges the co-founders 
faced establishing the group, 
noting in particular Sevin’s per- 
severance. 

“One reason why I do this 
[work] is because I consider 
people who are in prison part 
of my community,” Sevin said. 
“If we are gonna survive on this 


planet with temperatures rising, 
with carbon parts per million 
over 350 — which is consid- 
ered a trend toward an unliv- 
able planet — we’re going to 
need all of our resources. And 
that means human resources to 
build resilience and come up 
with solutions. We need every- 
body to be a part of that.” 
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Armando Garcia and Francisco Ortiz pitching their trash 
compost idea to have less of an environmental impact 
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Co-founders Troy Williams and Sam Hearnes 
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Editor of Earth Island Journal Maureen Mitra and Tamira Jones 
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There’s sure a whole lot of talent at San Quentin 
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(From left to right) John “Doc” Holiday, Charlie Spencer, Leonard Walker, Paul Oliver 
and Jeffery Atkins playing for the crowd on the Lower Yard 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

In reality TV show fashion, 
San Quentin residents demon- 
strated they “got talent,” at the 
Third Annual Talent and Ka- 
raoke event, sponsored by the 
San Quentin Music Program. 

As the Lower Yard filled, 
about 150 people crowded 
around a makeshift stage to be 
treated to ’80s-style music by 
former Club Nouveau member, 
now incarcerated Jeffery At- 
kins. 

Atkins’ keyboard skills daz- 
zled the crowd as they sang 
along to Club Nouveau clas- 
sics songs like Situation Num- 
ber Nine and Jealousy. He also 
performed Rumors by Timex 
Social Club. Lee “Jazz” Jas- 
par’s guitar wizardry accom- 
panied Atkins’ performance. 

“I think this will be my last 
R&B performance,” said At- 
kins. “I’m going to follow my 
true calling in gospel music. 
Being with Club Nouveau is 
probably my last exposure at 
that musical level.” 

Three hip-hop acts brought, 
style, passion and an ability to 
hype-up the crowd as they took 
to the stage and masterfully 
had heads bobbing with music 
arranged by David Jassy. 

Maurice “#II” Reed’s ver- 
bal assault on I’m Just Saying 
displayed what true emceeing 
is all about — his vocal clarity 
riding a bouncing beat. 


“I woke up one night think- 
ing about all the bad stuff I 
was doing,” said Reed. “I had 
to find a way to turn my life 
into a positive and music is a 
way for me to express myself, 
instead of being angry.” 

Jessie James bought to the 
stage his easy-going person- 
ality and shoulder-bouncing 
dance moves in a seriously 
complex song called Bottles 
and Funerals. 

With profound lyrics like, “I 
reminisced about the days we 
had dreams when we was five, 
but they died 
when he died — 
at 17 he lost his 
life,” captured 
the harsh reality 
of street life. 

“I lost about 
nine people to 
the streets in 
East Oakland,” 
said James. “This 
song was about 
celebrating their 
lives.” 

James put 
fun back into 
his set when he 
performed Dia- 
monds. 

Joshua “JB” 
Burton showed 
what a veteran 
B-boy (an alter- 
nate name for a 
rapper) could do 


when he touches a microphone. 

Songs included Big Talk for 
a Little Guy , a self-reflective 
song about doing what you say 
you’re going to do, and Fresh , 
a rap that used a mixture of 
new-school and old-school ter- 
minology to blend both genera- 
tions. The song proved rapping 
is an art. 

“Music is a way for me to ex- 
plore my flaws,” said Burton. 
“It challenges me to rise above 
negative stereotypes back to 
my humanity.” 

Not to be outdone, Howard 
“Pistol Pete” Poteet gave the 
crowd a shot of country with 
his original song Take Me 
Down, Lay Me Down , about 
grabbing your fishing pole and 
going down to the river and 
partying with the country folk. 

“Music takes me away from 
prison,” said Poteet. “I don’t 
have a TV or radio, just my 
guitar.” 

Another breakout voice was 
Gennie Bieninnie, who drew a 
standing ovation with his orig- 
inal piece So Much Love. The 
catchy tune had people singing 
the lyrics even when the song 
was finished. 

“The song was about how 
a woman has so much love,” 
said Bieninnie. “How I have 
so much love and that’s what 
brings us together.” 

The event emcee, Darrel 
Farris, struggled to get par- 


ticipants to perform karaoke. 
However, Jose Velazquez and 
Leonard “Funky Len” Walker 
stepped up to break the ice. 

Velazquez gave a strong ren- 
dition of La Bamba to the de- 
light of the audience. Walker 
drew laughter and smiles sing- 
ing Marvin Gaye’s What's Go- 
ing On. 

“That song speaks on what’s 
going on today,” said Walker. 
“We need to get back to the ba- 
sic. I tried to inspire the youth 
to have fun, because every- 
body in prison is tight face.” 

Aaron “Showtime” Taylor 


proved practice makes perfect 
with a medley of original songs 
on the guitar, two years after of 
picking up the instrument. 

He also joined in the karaoke 
and sang I Want You Back by 
the Jackson Five, dance moves 
and all. 

“I used to perform that song 
with my brother and a friend, 
when I was a kid in front of 
a West LA studio,” said Tay- 
lor. “I just wanted to give the 
people a flash-back; they didn’t 
think I could still dance like 
that.” 

Kevin D. Sawyer displayed 
exceptional skills with a guitar 
instrumental of For the Love of 
God by Steve Vai. He enlisted 
James Benson on the drums, 
Terry Slaughter bass, and At- 
kins on the keyboard. Saw- 
yer credits Jimi Hendrix and 
Prince as his influences. 

“It means a lot to me to play 
and even more when people 
enjoy hearing me play,” said 
Sawyer. 

The soulful Richie Mor- 
ris’ velvet voice soared while 
singing Given Time and Santa 
Cruz. 

Morris concluded, “As we 
start to mature we start to un- 
derstand where we’ve been, 
where we are and where we 
want to be.” 

Wilber “Rico” Rogers, who 
worked the mixing board along 
with Farris, thanked sponsor 
Raphaele Casale for her hard 
work arranging the Oct. 22 
affair. 
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Joshua ”JB” Burton rapped 
Big Talk for a Little Guy 
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Jessie James performs Bottle and Funeral 


■ 
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Jose Velazquez performs 
karaoke rendition of La Bamba 
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Maurice “#ll” Reed performs 
a rap song I’m Just Saying 
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Howard “Pistol Pete” Poteet sang his original 
song Take Me Down, Lay Me Down 
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Why these prisons are calm: Inmates are respected 


By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

The key to the low violence 
levels in Sweden’s high-security 
Kumla prison is how prisoners 
are treated, its warden told Pris- 
on Yoga Project founder James 
Fox. 

One of the unique character- 
istics of Kumla is its Retreat 
Center. Nine prisoners at a time 
attend 10-day silent retreats. 
The prison schedules 20 retreats 
throughout the year for its 400 
residents. 

At the retreat center every 
prisoner has his own room and a 
separate meditation room. There 
is a kitchen where prisoners 
cook and share food at a large 
communal table. 

While Fox was at Kumla, he 
taught a yoga class for 18 pris- 
oners of differing races and 
crimes. “The social conciseness 
between staff and inmates is 
respect and dignity,” Fox said. 
“The result is that there is very 
little violence.” 

The impulse control and non- 
reactive training yoga provides 
should be available to both staff 
and custody, says Fox. 

“Doing this would put seem- 
ingly opposing populations on 
the same page,” Fox said. “This 



Courtesy of James Fox 


James Fox inside one of 
Lelystad Prison cell 


is the core of what yoga 
provides. Yoga works with 
the body to learn these 
skills and is all about mind/ 
body integration toward 
health and well-being. 

“The bottom line is yoga 
provides the opportunity 
to improve physical and 
mental health.” 

Fox returned from his 
fifth trip to European pris- 
ons with an understanding 
that yoga and mindfulness 
are foundational practic- 
es for restorative justice, 
serving as keystones for 
self-inquiry and taking 
responsibility for one’s ac- 
tions. 

“The program in the Nether- 
lands was started two years ago 
at Lelystad Prison,” Fox said. 
“It’s a program designed for 
the top 600 re-offenders in the 
country. Corrections officials 
identified the top recidivists, and 
decided to concentrate a rehabil- 
itative program toward them.” 

If the criminal justice sys- 
tem in the U.S. wants to gain 
the same benefits as Northern 
European prisons, it is vital to 
understand the importance of 
shifting the primary purpose of 
incarceration from punishment 
to rehabilitation, and training 
guards and staff in sociological 
and psychological de-escalation 
skills. 

“The counselor to prisoner ra- 
tio in the U.S. is about one coun- 
selor for 300 prisoners, while 
therapists in European countries 
have a much smaller caseload,” 
Fox said. 

The living conditions in the 
prisons he visited are far supe- 
rior to the conditions in the U.S., 
says Fox. 

“The typical ‘cell’ looks more 
like a college dorm room and 
the prisoners live singly in a 
room,” Fox said. “In the prisons 
I visited, the prisoners don’t live 
behind bars and every ‘cell’ has 
natural light and a window. 

“Every prison has a very well- 
equipped and clean gym — a 


Courtesy of James Fox 


Prison Yoga Project teachers inside Lelystad Prison 


whole variety of recreational 
services.” 

Fox started practicing yoga 
30 years ago. At first, he said, 
for its physical benefits, but its 
emotional and psychological 
benefits hooked him. 

“I was going through some 
trying times — the breakup 
of my marriage and family. 
I was on the edge of turning 
to substances to deal with my 
emotional pain, but when I en- 
countered yoga, originally for 
a back injury, I got hooked, be- 
cause it was my self-help. 

“Then over the years, as I 
became more adept in yoga, 
I became interested and com- 
mitted to bring yoga to popu- 
lations that weren’t being ex- 
posed to the practice. 

“After I became a certified 
teacher in 2000 and taught 
classes to at-risk youth in resi- 
dential and detention facili- 
ties, I was asked to bring yoga 
to San Quentin, in 2002, by 
Jacques Verduin. He told me, 
‘I want you to be our yogi.’” 

Fox wrote Yoga: A Path for 
Healing and Recovery in 2009. 
Publishing the book launched 
the Prison Yoga Project as a 
non-profit. The mission of the 
Prison Yoga Project is to estab- 
lish yoga in all prisons. 

A Path for Healing and Re- 
covery has been sent to 16,000 


prisoners and will be published 
in Spanish beginning in Janu- 
ary 2017. 

After Fox was invited to 
speak at The First Interna- 
tional Conference on Yoga for 
Social Transformation held in 
India, he began to train oth- 
ers, and has since trained more 
than 1,500 yoga teachers. 

“We have 11 Prison Yoga 
Project chapters, and 10 af- 
filiate organizations providing 
yoga programs in more than 
135 jails and prisons, in 24 
states. They grew organically 
out of a desire for yoga teach- 
ers to be of service. Part of the 
DNA of yoga is karma yoga, 
i.e., service.” 


A majority of prisoners have 
early life histories of abuse, 
neglect, abandonment and pov- 
erty that become exacerbated by 
drug or alcohol abuse and crimi- 
nal behavior. This commonly 
results in hyper-vigilant and re- 
active behavior. 

Incorporated into his teach- 
ing, Fox said, is his years of ex- 
perience in restorative justice, 
victim/offender education and 
violence-prevention. 

“I think that’s why it works,” 
Fox said. “These classes get 
started in prisons and they stick. 
Since the last couple years, in- 
stead of us contacting the pris- 
on and jails, they contact us. 
Even if I can’t send teachers, I 
send books, mats, and the DVD 
filmed at San Quentin by SQTV. 
It all goes out for free. Classes 
are scheduled to be launched in 
Mexico, Spain, United Kingdom 
and more. 

“The increased self-aware- 
ness provided by yoga and 
mindfulness practices translates 
directly to emotional literacy, 
understanding feelings, which 
is a by-project of what in turn 
translates to empathy,” Fox said. 
“This is important to prisoners’ 
behavioral transformation and 
also prepares them for success- 
ful reentry to society.” 

www.facebook.com/prison- 

yoga 

www.prisonyoga.org 
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James Fox and the Warden of 
Kumla Prison, Sweden 



Exploring the rabbit hole that led them to violence 


On a hazy mid-April 
weekend, 15 men gathered in an 
old prison yard bungalow at San 
Quentin to think about why they 
killed — why they robbed — why 
they ended up here. 

Most of them are serving 
life sentences, locked up for 
decades. They came to this 
writing workshop, called 
The Rabbit Hole, to explain 
who they were and what they 
became. 

Doing criminal violence 
often comes from feeling 
like you’re in a world that’s 
gone insane, according to the 
organizer, Emile DeWeaver. 
He said he named his workshop 
after the rabbit’s entry way in 
Alice in Wonderland. In this 
case, he said, the new world 
wasn’t fantasy, but a place of 
confusion and pain, where they 
did the worst acts of their lives. 

Knowing you were there “is 
not an excuse for violence,” said 
DeWeaver, who was convicted 
of a 1998 murder. “It’s finding 
out the reasons for violence in 
a time when your lives were 
uncertain.” 


If a person can explain his 
past to himself, DeWeaver be- 
lieves, he can understand what 
it means to inflict harm on an- 
other human being. A person 
with empathy may help bring 
peace to the community, but 
first he has to have empathy for 
himself. 

It happened to him. Some 
years ago, in an online maga- 
zine, DeWeaver published his 
thoughts about how his alien- 
ation from his father created a 
kind of emptiness and rage in 
him, culminating in the murder. 
Writing and thinking about this, 
he wrote, helped him come to 
terms with the anger, even ex- 
tinguish it. 

His story was read by a crime 
victim, who commented that 
it helped her understand what 
happened to her. His daughter 
read it too, and they reconnect- 
ed. DeWeaver came to believe 
he had a way to help others, and 
he started a writing workshop 
called Accountable Communi- 
cation. 

The Rabbit Hole is part of the 
program, designed to take oth- 


ers through something like his 
process of self-understanding, 
which can be hard, according 
to DeWeaver. As the men in 
the workshop began to describe 
their past conduct, an uneasy 
laughter covers a palpable em- 
barrassment, as they begin to 
reveal the things they did as 
kids. 

“The deeper you dig into ask- 
ing yourself why you did what 
you did, the more effective 
you’ll be in connecting with 
readers,” DeWeaver tells them. 

The men hunch over their 
chairs, heads bowed, pens mov- 
ing across lined paper. For five 
minutes they warm up, free- 
writing about a time in their 
lives they hurt someone on 
purpose. What need, DeWeaver 
asks, were they trying to meet? 

Ronald Draper recalls a rac- 
ist taunt when he was 12. “He 
called me a nigger,” he says. His 
foster father had shown him a 
lot of public television about the 
civil rights movement. When he 
was called that name, though, it 
felt like nothing had changed. 
In frustration, the only thing to 


do was punch his tormentor. 

“I wanted him to feel the 
lack of control that I felt,” says 
Draper. There was no trouble 
with the law that time, but he 
had injured the other boy badly. 

DeWeaver wants the men 
to ask themselves a series of 
“Whys,” seeking their missing 
need. That personal story is the 
way to finding our universal 
needs. 

For Jeffrey Pruitt, the journey 
down the rabbit hole began at 
12, with stealing another kid’s 
bike. He’d been the youngest of 
10 children, and poor. 

Other men in the group chal- 
lenged him: the youngest is 
usually pampered, they say. Not 
everybody steals — what was it 
about the bike? Pruitt replies 
that it was a Schwinn and shiny, 
just the kind of thing a kid 
wants. The kind of thing other 
kids would think was cool. The 
kind of thing he’d have that 
they’d want — the envy of ev- 
ery kid. Something he’d never 
known. 

The 30-something Jerome 
Watts talks about hurting a girl 


in high school, hoping the other 
boys would call him a player. 
He’d been bullied a lot, but after 
that, it stopped. 

“I was just so tired of dudes 
clowning me,” Watts said. 

We all know these kinds of 
adolescent pains, and they are 
with all of us for life. But they 
are hard for anyone to talk 
about, let alone a convict, ac- 
cording to Watts. 

DeWeaver wants him to keep 
digging. Hurting the girl, he 
suggests, like stealing the bike, 
began a habit of seeking accep- 
tance at all costs. And this led to 
committing violent crimes. 

“Look, I know this stuff is 
embarrassing,” DeWeaver says. 
“A lot of what you discover 
about the old you isn’t going to 
be flattering. But that honesty is 
what connects you to your read- 
er. More importantly, it will help 
you realize that you weren’t a 
bad person. You were a person. 
And when people lack the tools 
to recover from trauma, they 
make bad decisions. It’s called 
the human condition.” 

-Juan Haines 
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Una Navidad de nostalgia y felicidad 


Por Marco Villa y 
Tare Beltranchuc 

La Navidad es una de las fe- 
chas mas anheladas del ano, 
donde las familias se reunen 
para convivir y celebrar el 
nacimiento del nino Dios. A 
pesar que cada pais tiene sus 
propias costumbres y tradicio- 


La proposicion 58 fracaso en 
su intento de invalidar la ley 
del Senado 227. Este estatuto 
ha estado en vigor desde el ano 
1998. 

Una accion para corregir las 
secciones 300, 305, 306, 320. 
335 y para revocar la seccion 
311 del codigo de educacion 
relacionado a la educacion del 
lenguaje en ingles. 

LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL’S DIGEST 

(Asamblea Legislativa del 
Digest) 

SB 1174, Lara. Educacion 
del lenguaje en ingles. 

(1) La ley existente, adherida 
por la proposicion 227, fue una 
medida aprobada por los vo- 
tantes el 2 de Junio de 1998. 
La eleccion primaria en todo el 
estado requiere entre otras co- 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

Black women are more like- 
ly to be criminalized for de- 
fending themselves, according 
to a Rewire story. 

“It’s really hard for people 
to accept Black women as vic- 
timized,” said Lenina Trini- 
dad, an attorney who has rep- 


By John Lam 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Washington D.C., City 
Council has taken steps to ap- 
prove an innovative new pro- 
gram called Neighborhood 
Engagement Achieves Results 
(NEAR), to combat violent 
crimes through diversion pro- 
grams that provide potential 
offenders with public servic- 
es. 

“The NEAR Act would cre- 
ate two new D.C. government 
offices. The first would be the 
Office of Neighborhood Safe- 
ty and Engagement, which 
would identify those ‘at high 
risk’ for committing violent 
crimes and recruit them to a 
program that connects them 
with jobs, training, counsel- 
ing and other services that 
seek to address the root cause 
of violent crime,” Youth First 
Initiative reported. 

The Office of Violence Pre- 


nes para celebrar la Navidad, 
todos coinciden que lo mas im- 
portante es la convivencia fa- 
miliar. 

En este dia toda aspereza y re- 
sentimiento es olvidado y todo 
se convierte en alegria, gozo, 
y felicidad. Norberto Andino, 
de nacionalidad colombiana, 
comento “la Navidad es una fe- 


sas, que todos los ninos en las 
escuelas publicas de Califor- 
nia sean instruidos en ingles 
por maestros que unicamente 
hablen el idioma ingles. La 
proposicion 227 estipula que 
los estudiantes que estan apre- 
ndiendo ingles, sean educados 
en grupos de incorporacion 
al idioma ingles, durante un 
periodo de transicion tempo- 
ral, que no exceda un ano. La 
proposicion 227, tambien esta- 
blece que los requerimientos 
relacionados a la instruccion 
en los grupos de incorporacion 
al idioma ingles, puedan ser 
rechazados por los padres o 
representantes legales del estu- 
diante, a traves de un consen- 
timiento previo por escrito. La 
proposicion 227 tambien ex- 
horta a miembros de la familia 
y otras personas, a ofrecer tu- 
toria personal en ingles a estu- 


resented abuse survivors, in 
an interview with Rewire. “In 
my experience in the criminal 
court system, Black women 
are inherently questioned and 
inherently distrusted. The 
system and the players don’t 
find them as credible.” 

Nearly half of women in 
state prisons and local jails 
had been abused before their 


vention and Health Equity, 
the second proposed office, 
would identify at-risk popula- 
tions and provide them with 
appropriate services to dis- 
courage violence. 

“The idea behind it is that 
we have the means to identify 
the leaders in these communi- 
ties - the negative leaders - 
and work to support them in 
heading in another direction,” 
said Daniel Okonkwo, execu- 
tive director of DC Lawyers 
for Youth (DCLY). “It’s say- 
ing, ‘The problem is that you 
need a job? OK, we’ll help you 
find one. And we’ll give the 
support you need to help you 
keep it together.’” 

The NEAR program has 
developed several approaches 
to achieve its goal of violence 
prevention: 

• Identifying at-risk popu- 
lations and provide them 
with services that tar- 
get root causes of violence 


cha muy especial en la que me 
divertia armando el arbolito 
navideno y el pesebre del nino 
Dios”. Jesus Lopez, mexicano 
de nacimiento, explico “me 
daba mucha alegria ver como mi 
familia se olvidaba de los prob- 
lemas familiares en esta fecha”. 
Sin embargo, para la comunidad 
que se encuentra encarcelada el 


diantes que estan aprendiendo 
este idioma. 

Este Bill (ley) enmendara y 
revocara varias clausulas y te- 
rminos de la proposicion 227. 
Entre otras cosas, este Bill 
reemplazara los requerimien- 
tos de los grupos de incorpo- 
racion al idioma ingles y a las 
clausulas de rechazo; y en vez, 
establecera que las escuelas del 
distrito y las oficinas de edu- 
cacion del condado, propor- 
cionen un programa con una 
estructura de incorporacion al 
idioma ingles, como minimo. 
El Bill autorizara a los padres 
o representantes legales de los 
estudiantes inscritos en las es- 
cuelas, a escoger un programa 
de aprendizaje del idioma in- 
gles, que mejor se adapt e a sus 
hijos. 

-Marco Villa y 
Tare Beltranchuc 


arrest, according to a U.S. De- 
partment of Justice report re- 
leased in 1999. 

Black women are up to four 
times more likely to be im- 
prisoned than White women. 
The most recent statistics on 
imprisonment seem to back 
Trinidad’s observations, ac- 
cording to the article. 

There is no readily avail- 


• Launching a public educa- 
tion campaign on the impact of 
violence and strategies for dif- 
fusing and resolving conflict 

• Placing counselors and 
social workers in police de- 
partments and hospitals to 
address the needs of victims 
and survivors of crimes to 
reduce retaliatory violence 

• Assist police depart- 
ments with identifying po- 
tential improvements to po- 
lice training and procedures 

• Calling for more transpar- 
ency and increase in data col- 
lection on police stops, frisks 
and use of force incidences 

“In my memory, this is 
the first time we’ve had a 
bill that aims to deal with 
crime by looking at the root 
causes rather than a law- 
enforcement-based solution, 
and which asks, ‘How can we 
solve these problems system- 
atically and long term?’ ” said 
Okonkwo. 


espiritu navideno varia segun 
las circunstancias de cada preso. 

Para los presos que tienen fa- 
miliares en este pais, su mayor 
regalo de Navidad es la visita 
de sus seres queridos. Andino 
manifesto “espero con gran an- 
siedad la visita de mi familia 
durante la Navidad”. 

Mientras que para otras per- 
sonas que no tienen familia en 
este pais, la Navidad es un mo- 
tivo de nostalgia y tristeza, tal 
es el caso de Jose Caceres quien 
comento “Me siento muy mal y 
triste por no poder estar con mis 
seres queridos”. 

En esta fecha algunos presos 
prefieren enfocarse en recordar 
los momentos mas inolvidables 
de la Navidad y no en la ausen- 
cia de sus seres queridos. Steven 
Chiriboga menciono que tiene 
bonitos recuerdos de la Navi- 
dad, pero el mas especial fue 
“cuando estaba chico y mis her- 
manos me cargaron de mi cama 
y me pusieron debajo del arbol 
de Navidad, donde me desper- 
taron entre muchos regalos”. 
Jose Velasquez, de nacionalidad 
mexicana, afirmo “de nino dis- 
frutaba la Navidad ya que Santa 
Claus (Papa Noe) siempre me 
traia regalos”. 

Otros presos no permiten que 
sus circunstancias actuales ar- 
ruinen su espiritu navideno 
y escogen celebrar este dia 
asistiendo a la iglesia, haciendo 
ejercicio, compartiendo sus his- 
torias navidenas, mientras que 
otros preparan un buen festin 
(arroz, frijoles, chicharrones, 
sopas, salchichas, tortillas de 
harina, etc.). Jesus Perez, de 

understood 

able conviction rate of Black 
women claiming self-defense 
and there is little data on the 
number of domestic violence- 
related convictions, the article 
noted. 

The story cites the case of 
Cherelle Baldwin, a 24-year- 
old Black woman found not 
guilty in the death of an abu- 
sive ex-boyfriend. She was 
freed only after serving close 
to three years in prison, ac- 
cording to the April Rewire 
article by Victoria Law. 

Baldwin had been granted 
a court order against her ex- 
boyfriend, Jeffrey Brown. 
But Brown continued to text 
threats, the story noted. He 
then showed up at Baldwin’s 
house and climbed through 
a window where he pulled a 
knife and choked her with his 
belt, according to a police af- 
fidavit quoted in the article. 

Baldwin escaped by running 
outside into her car. Brown 
managed to get in the car and 
proceed to choke her again, 
noted the story. She got out 
the car, and the car ran over 
her leg. He continued to chase 
her, but the rest happened so 
fast she did not remember how 
he ended up in front of the car, 
the article reported. 

When police arrived, Brown 
was dead, and Baldwin had a 
broken leg. Their baby was in 
the house, unharmed. She was 
taken to the hospital. Three 
weeks later, she was charged 
with first-degree murder and 


origen Mexico-Americano co- 
mento “tengo suerte de vivir 
con buen ‘celly’ (companero 
de celda), con el cual celebro la 
Navidad con una buena comi- 
da”. 

Durante esta festividad parte 
de la comunidad que se encuen- 
tra en la prision esta muy vul- 
nerable por el dolor que repre- 
senta estar lejos de la familia. 
La Navidad es un dia de mucha 
melancolia, particularmente 
para aquellos presos que anoran 
y anhelan estar con sus hijos, 
esposas y seres amados. La 
impotencia de no poder abra- 
zar a ese ser querido y expresar 
todo el amor, carino, respeto y 
gratitud, hace que el encarcela- 
miento se vuelva mas dificil de 
aguantar. 

Para otros reos este dia fes- 
tivo es un recordatorio del pre- 
cio que tienen que pagar por sus 
malas decisiones. Reconocen 
como sus crimenes siguen af- 
ectando no solo a sus familias 
pero tambien a ellos mismos. 
Chiriboga menciono “mis ac- 
ciones negativas me deprivaron 
de mi libertad y de la oportuni- 
dad de poder estar con mi fa- 
milia, lo cual me causa mucha 
amargura”. 

Sin importar en que cir- 
cunstancia te encuentres ac- 
tualmente, la Navidad es una 
gran oportunidad no solo para 
recapacitar sobre el valor de 
la familia, sino tambien para 
perdonar todo resentimiento, y 
reflexionar en lo hermoso que 
es la vida. Por lo tanto, en esta 
Navidad manten una actitud 
positiva y feliz. 

as victims 

her bail was set at $1 million. 
She was sent to York Correc- 
tional Institution in Niantic, 
the women’s state prison in 
Connecticut. 


“It ’s really hard 
for people to ac- 
cept Black women 
as victimized ” 


Another case the author re- 
fers to was about Marissa Al- 
exander, a Florida mother who 
argued she had been acting in 
self-defense under the state’s 
“Stand Your Ground” law, by 
firing a warning shot into the 
ceiling to stop her husband’s 
assault. She was unsuccessful 
and was sentenced to 20 years 
in prison for aggravated as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. 

Her conviction coincided 
with the arrest of George Zim- 
merman, who successfully 
claimed “Stand Your Ground” 
in his shooting of 17-year-old 
Trayvon Martin. 

In January 2015, after wider 
attention and support for Alex- 
ander, an appeals court ruled 
that the judge’s instructions 
on self-defense were faulty 
and reversed her conviction. 
Nearly four-and-a-half years 
after her arrest, Alexander 
agreed to a plea bargain for 
time served and two years of 
house arrest. 


Proposicion 227 padres de 
familia con derechos 
en la educacion 


It’s harder for Black women to be 


D.C. tries new program to fight crime 
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SQ Mission: Learning to earn a living wage 



By Kevin D. Sawyer 
Associate Editor 

In prison, education is all 
about public safety. Shannon 
Swain, Deputy Superintendent 
for the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion’s (CDCR) Office of Cor- 
rectional Education (OCE) un- 
derstands this well. 

“If someone’s going to do 
time, then they should learn 
something to better their com- 
munity,” said Swain. “If some- 
one learns a skill in prison it 
will lead to a living wage when 
they get out.” 

In October, Swain visited 
San Quentin State Prison, 
where she was able to get a 
general idea of its educational 
programs. The prison is recog- 
nized as the CDCR’s flagship 
prison for what rehabilitation 
looks like, and Swain wants to 
make it better. 

“We have some really excit- 
ing things happening for edu- 
cation at San Quentin,” said 
Swain. She explained that Titan 
Gilroy, owner of Titan America 


MFG, is bringing a state-of- 
the-art CNC (computer numer- 
ic control) machine shop to the 
prison. 

“The entire machine shop 
had to be gutted,” said Swain, 
“so it will look like the poten- 
tial jobs they’ll (inmates) get.” 

Swain’s focus is not solely on 
San Quentin. She is responsible 


for ensuring education 
is available to prisoners 
statewide. She said that 
CDCR’s rehabilitation 
programs reach roughly 
half the inmate popula- 
tion. 

According to Swain, 
the RAND Corporation 
did a study and con- 
cluded college impacts 
recidivism the most. 
“That’s something that 
matters,” she said, add- 
ing that Senate Bill 
1391 is now taking ef- 
fect in 29 of the CDCR’s 
35 prisons so inmates 
now have face-to-face 
instruction with college 
instructors. 

Swain said San Quen- 
tin “blazed the trail” with face- 
to-face college, citing the Pris- 
on University Project’s Jody 
Lewen, who recently received 
the National Humanities Medal 
from President Obama at the 
White House. “She’s an inspi- 
ration to us.” 

CDCR has other college pro- 
grams such as Coastline Com- 


munity College, Lassen College 
and Feather River College. “We 
know face-to-face adds consid- 
erable value,” said Swain. 

Swain said CDCR has 25 
academic trades and OCE is 
increasing the linkage of pro- 
grams throughout the system 
to encourage a “stackable cur- 
riculum.” 

For example, if inmates start 
a program and transfers to an- 
other prison, they still maintain 
their credits. Swain said the 
National Center for Construc- 
tion Education and Research 
is another program adopted by 
CDCR because it is transfer- 
able, standardized and offers 
certification. 

“We’re excited that technol- 
ogy can help us,” said Swain re- 
ferring to E-readers for inmates 
to complete their education and 
Internet Protocol Television. 
“We have four channels that 
OCE is responsible for.” 

Those channels are Free- 
dom TV that teaches inmates 
about effective family relations 
and substance abuse; Educa- 
tion, broadcasting Coastline 


Community College and GED 
courses; Health and Wellness, 
to teach fitness and nutrition; 
and Employment/Employabil- 
ity that provides instruction on 
interviewing and writing re- 
sumes. 

“Each institution has a TV 
specialist to help get it started,” 
said Swain. “As we expand we 
hope to get more inmates in- 
volved.” 

Governor Brown appointed 
Swain on April 29, 2014. Previ- 
ously, she worked at the Marti- 
nez Detention Facility in Con- 
tra Costa County teaching adult 
basic education and high school 
equivalency. She holds a bach- 
elor of arts degree in American 
Studies from California State 
University Fullerton and an 
Educational Leadership Cre- 
dential from California State 
University East Bay. 

“Anytime I teach anything to 
adults I make sure they want to 
learn it, otherwise they won’t,” 
said Swain. “Correctional edu- 
cation is a specialized field. I 
love it. I wouldn’t do anything 
else.” 


She helps answer the need for addiction counselors 



By Emile DeWeaver 
Staff Writer 

Re-entry volunteer Kiki 
Kessler said every person she 
has worked with at San Quen- 
tin had addiction problems, 
and there was nowhere to send 
them. 

“Guys are getting out, but 
if they haven’t dealt with their 
addictions, they’ll come back,” 
Kessler said. 

In 2005, she discovered two 
men serving life sentences, R. 
Trunzo and D. Pratt, who were 
trying to become state-certi- 
fied addiction counselors, so 
they could help other incarcer- 
ated men attain sobriety. She 
joined their efforts to estab- 
lish the Addiction Counselor’s 
Training (ACT) Program and 
the Addiction Recovery Coun- 
seling (ARC) programs. 

Kessler, who has been de- 
veloping programs to help in- 
carcerated people for 20 years, 


said that her reentry program 
covered a lot of ground, but it 
didn’t deal with addiction. She 
brought Reentry Action Plan- 
ning (REAP) to San Quentin 
in 2003. 

REAP teaches life skills, 
goal setting, planning and ac- 
countability to men in San 
Quentin’s dormitory units. 

“No matter how bad the 
crime, how obnoxious the 
person, there’s this desire in- 
side everybody to have a bet- 
ter life,” said Kessler, talk- 
ing about her work with men 
through the REAP program. “I 
found a lot of guys need to set 
goals.” 

She said that she helped men 
define what they wanted, and 
she found that most people 
wanted to do better. “They 
want to help someone, their 
families, or improve their 
lives.” 

Her work to improve lives 
through the ACT and ARC pro- 


grams was so suc- 
cessful that the state 
exported the pro- 
grams to California 
State Prison-Solano, 
where she was the 
project manager for 
the Offenders Men- 
tors Certifications 
Program (OMCP) 
for incarcerated 
people to be certi- 
fied drug and alco- 
hol counselors. 

Kessler expressed 
pride about the first 
ACT group. She said 
that of the 14 who 
were released back 
to the community, 
all obtained jobs as 
counselors or are in 
college. “Some work 
with kids; some 
work with sexually abused 
people; some work in sub- 
stance abuse,” she said. 

Gregory “White Eagle” 


Coates, a recent graduate of 
ACT who has been working 
with Kessler for three years, ex- 
plained that she travels all over 


the state helping guys get their 
CEU hours to keep their licenses 
certified. In her role as the Work 
Experience Supervisor of the 
OMCP he said: “She’s model- 
ing the things she’s teaching us 
about restorative practice and 
caring for people with addic- 
tion.” j“I feel tremendous grati- 
tude (toward Kessler),” John 
Lam said. Lam is a certified 
addiction treatment counselor 
intern (CATCI) who has known 
Kessler for three years. “She do- 
nated over a year of her time to 
us. It shows how much commit- 
ment she has. And that motivates 
us because we don’t want to let 
her down.” 

Kessler is the founder of Seeds 
of Sophia, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that provides educational 
and spiritual development for in- 
carcerated people and the com- 
munity at large. 

To find out more about Seeds 
of Sophia, contact K. Kessler at 
P.O. Box 53, Crockett, CA 94525. 


Prisoners 


Continued from Page 1 

“When I needed help they 
were there for me, in spite of 
the crimes they may have com- 
mitted.” 

The prisoners, who have al- 
ready served decades behind 
bars, are veterans of self-help 
groups or have taken college 
classes at San Quentin State 
Prison. 

One of the prisoners said 
he doesn’t want to be defined 
by the person he was 20 years 
ago and that this act gave him 
a chance for redemption - to 
show who he is today. 

Two of them were having a 
conversation, while standing 
just outside the entrance to 
the education building at 
San Quentin. One of them 
looked over to Cuevas, who 
was sitting at his desk inside 
and saw that the officer was 
choking. Cuevas came quickly 


from behind his desk in evident 
panic and distress. 

The inmates took immedi- 
ate action. 

Cuevas grabbed one of the 
inmates by the arms and mo- 
tioned him for a pat on the 
back. Another inmate saw 
how severe the situation was 
and applied the Heimlich ma- 
neuver, which consists of a 
bear hug around the chest and 
a strong, sudden squeeze. 

The third prisoner in the 
area said he saw what was 
happening and offered Cuevas 
water to clear his throat. 

“They came to help me and 
beat my back until the ob- 
ject was dislodged from my 
throat,” Cuevas said. “I am 
thankful because, at the mo- 
ment, I needed help, and they 
were there to help me out, 
even though I’m an officer. 
I’m still a human being, and 
they seemed to have recog- 
nized that.” 

To call for help, one of the 
inmates attempted to use the 


telephone, but Cuevas had 
regained his composure and 
took the phone to call his su- 
pervisor. 


“ When I needed 
help they were 
there for me ...” 

Cuevas, a nine-year veteran 
of the California Department 
of Correction and Rehabilita- 
tion (CDCR), said becoming 
a correctional officer fulfilled 
a childhood dream of being in 
law enforcement. He got the 
idea when he saw one of his 
cousins in a CDCR uniform. 

“After that, I immediately 
told myself, ‘I’d like to wear 
one of those uniforms.’” 

At the time, Cuevas was liv- 
ing in the US with his father, 
who wanted him to be educated 
in Mexico. At the end of each 
school year in Mexico, Cuevas 
would return to the US so he 


could keep practicing English. 

On his 17 th birthday, Cuevas 
told his father about his dream 
of working as a correctional 
officer. 

Cuevas said he was surprised 
his father agreed so quickly to 
his request. 

The decision required Cue- 
vas to stay in the US to finish 
his education, but he was told 
he was too old to start high 
school in the US, so his fa- 
ther enrolled him into the Job 
Corps to get his GED. Once he 
received his GED, he still had 
to wait until he was 21 before 
he could apply to be a correc- 
tional officer. 

When he turned 21, he ap- 
plied to CDCR but failed the 
test. Though discouraged, he 
would not quit on his dream 
and retook the test. While wait- 
ing to pass the test, he enrolled 
in college. 

It would not be easy for Cue- 
vas, as he took the test eight 
more times before passing. 

He admitted that if he would 


have failed one more time, he 
would still be a supervisor in 
the family trucking business. 

“The family business is do- 
ing fine,” Cuevas said. “And, 
now I am able to fulfill the 
dream I had as a kid.” He add- 
ed, “Since working for the de- 
partment, and seeing all kinds 
of people, it has given me a 
better understanding about the 
individual.” 

Cuevas said that he believes 
that the prisoners should be 
recognized for saving his life. 

“I see that all prisoners are 
different and most of them 
committed their crimes when 
they were young. Most inmates 
after many years of incarcera- 
tion and going through pro- 
grams in prison have changed 
their lives around and see us as 
humans, not just officers with 
authority. 

“This could have been my 
last day, and any life matters,” 
he added. 

-Eddie Herena 
contributed to this story 
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Drawing by James Norton 

Chopper drawing done by a San Quentin inmate 



N ASCAR is the 
most popular 
spectator sport in US, 
and it is the second- 
most popular televised 
sport as well as being 
broadcast in over 150 
countries. 

A braham Lincoln 
had a cat named 
“Bob,” a turkey named 
“Jack” and a dog 
named “Jib.” 

S anta Claus’ 
workshop was 
first depicted by the 
cartoonist Thomas Nast 
in 1866. 


C linical studies have 
demonstrated that 
music can improve 
the precision of 
motor skills, walking 
and posture control 
in people affected 
by Parkinson’s or 
Alzheimer’s, multiple 
sclerosis and ataxia. 


A NASCAR driver 
can shed five to 10 
pounds in sweat during 


a race. 


R esearch show 
that intelligence 
has no correlation 
to procrastination. 
Through the act of 
putting things off has 
been found to decrease 
as we get older. 


MONTH OF DECEMBER 

• December is the seventh of seven months in a 
year with 31 days. This year, December has five 
Thursdays, five Fridays and five Saturdays. 

• World AIDS Day is on Thursday, Dec. 1; Pearl 
Harbor Remembrance Day is on Wednesday, Dec. 
7; Kwanzaa begins on Monday, Dec. 26, and New 
Year’s Eve is on Saturday, Dec. 31. 

• Winter, or the Southern Solstice, begins on 
Wednesday, Dec. 21 and lasts for 89 days. The last 
day of winter will be on Sunday, March 19. 

• For Canadian Nationals, Boxing Day is on 
Monday, Dec. 26. 

• For the Jewish community, Hanukkah begins at 
sundown on Saturday, Dec. 24. 

• For Christians, the solemnity of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary is on 
Thursday, Dec. 8; the Feast of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe is on Monday, Dec. 12; Christmas Eve 
is on Saturday, Dec. 24; and The Nativity of The 
Lord, or Christmas Day, is on Sunday, Dec. 25. 

• According to the World Almanac, December is 
Universal Human Rights Month, National Drunk 
and Drugged Driving Prevention Month, National 
Tie Month, and National Colorectal Cancer 
Education and Awareness Month. 

• There are two astrological signs in December: 
Sagittarius, the sign of the Archer (Nov. 22 to Dec. 
21) and Capricorn, the sign of the Goat (Dec. 22 to 
Jan. 19). 

• According to the Jewelry Industry Council, the 
December birthstone is Turquoise. 
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Four states lead U.S. prison population shrinkage 


By Charles David Henry 
Journalism Guild Writer 

Prison populations have been 
steadily declining as a result 
of criminal justice strategic re- 
forms. This spectrum of change 
has been most notable in several 
states such as New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island and Califor- 
nia. 

America still continues to 
maintain its distinction as the 
world leader in its use of incar- 
ceration. Today, more than 1.3 
million people are still held in 
state prisons around the country, 
according to a report published 
by The Sentencing Project, 

The growing awareness of 
America’s failed experiment 
with mass incarceration has 
prompted various changes at the 


By Lee Jaspar 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The No New SF Jail Coalition 
(NNSFJC) is seeking alterna- 
tives to the construction of a 
new jail in San Francisco. 

In an effort to reduce the 
city’s jail population, the board 
of supervisors created the Work 
Group to Re-envision the Jail 
Replacement Project. 

The work group includes su- 
pervisors London Breed and 
Jane Kim, Sheriff Vicki Hen- 
nessy, Public Defender Jeff 


state and federal level that aim 
to reduce the scale of imprison- 
ment, the report noted. In addi- 
tion, lawmakers and practitio- 
ners are proposing more “smart 
on crime” approaches to public 
safety that favor alternatives to 
incarceration. 

To grasp these proposed 
changes, it’s important to under- 
stand the variation in racial and 
ethnic composition in America, 
since the majority of people in 
prison are sentenced at the state 
rather than the federal level. The 
report shows that nationally, 38 
percent of state prisoners are 
black, 35 percent are white and 
21 percent are Hispanic. 

The Hispanic population in 
state prisons is as high as 61 
percent in New Mexico and 42 
percent in both Arizona and 


Adachi, District Attorney 
George Gascon, and Director 
of Public Works Mohammed 
Nuru, who are joined by mental 
health and justice system work- 
ers. 

The group’s monthly meeting 
was attended by the NNSFJC as 
advocates for the homeless and 
mentally ill. 

NNSFJC believes these peo- 
ple should be sent to residential 
and treatment facilities instead 
of jail. 

During the public comment 
portion of the meeting, NNS- 


California. While such percent- 
ages reveal a degree of dispro- 
portion for people of color when 
compared to the overall general 
population (where 62 percent 
are white, 13 percent are black, 
and 17 percent are Hispanic), 
viewing the composition of 
prison populations from this 
perspective only tells some of 
the story. 

The rate of incarceration for 
Hispanics is highest in Arizo- 
na, where 842 per 100,000 are 
in prison. The next highest rate 
of imprisonment is in Pennsyl- 
vania (668), followed by Idaho 
(619), Colorado (587) and Con- 
necticut (583), it was reported. 

Despite this high percentage 
of Hispanics in state prisons, 
Blacks are still incarcerated at 
a rate that is 5.1 times that of 


FJC members said that reducing 
the jail population must include 
providing affordable public 
housing. 

Where the money will come 
from to accomplish this is un- 
determined, although it was 
suggested that the $80 million 
slated for the jail construction 
could be redirected. 

Phoebe Vader Horst, who is 
a work group member and a 
member of All of Us or None, 
said, “We’re not trying to take 
the $80 million and use it. We 
want to give that money back.” 


whites. This national outlook 
also shows Hispanics are held in 
state prisons at an average rate 
of 378 per 100,000, producing 
a disparity ratio of 1.4:1, the re- 
port adds. 

Breaking down these fig- 
ures by age and gender reveals 
dramatic findings. In 11 states, 
at least one in 20 adult Black 
males is in prison. As stagger- 
ing as these figures are, they “do 
not even include incarceration 
in federal prisons or jails, which 
would generally increase the 
number of people by approxi- 
mately 50 percent,” the report 
stated. 

It was also reported that in 
“Oklahoma, the state with the 
highest Black incarceration rate 
in America, “one in 29 African 
American adults is in prison, 
and this reduces to one in 15 
when restricted to Black males 
age 18 and older.” 

“The data in this report docu- 
ment pervasive racial dispari- 
ties in state imprisonment, and 
make clear that despite greater 
awareness among the public of 
mass incarceration and some 
modest successes at decarcera- 
tion, racial and ethnic dispari- 
ties are still a substantial feature 
of our prison system.” 

The report’s “proposed ex- 
planations for disparities range 
from variations in offending 
based on race, to biased deci- 
sion making in the criminal jus- 
tice system, and also include a 
range of individual level factors 
such as poverty, education out- 
comes, unemployment history 
and criminal history.” 


Harsh drug laws were clearly 
an important factor in the persis- 
tent racial and ethnic disparities 
observed in state prisons. From 
1995 to 2005, African Americans 
comprised approximately 13 per- 
cent of drug users but 36 percent 
of drug arrests and 46 percent of 
those convicted for drug offens- 
es, according to the report. 

Even though the rapidity of 
change is relatively modest in ad- 
dressing the scale of mass incar- 
ceration and the enduring racial 
and ethnic disparities, sentence 
reforms are being pursued across 
America, including in New Jer- 
sey. “As a result of the parole 
commissioner’s modification of 
the parole process, the number 
of parole grants increased from 
3,099 in 1999 to 10,897 in 2001,” 
it was reported. 

The Sentencing Project said 
“Reforms should be enacted that 
scale back the use of prison for 
low-level drug crimes and in- 
stead redirect resources to pre- 
vention and drug intervention 
programming.” 

It also recommended that state 
and federal governments revise 
mandatory minimum sentences 
and other determinate sentencing 
systems that deny an individual- 
ized approach. 

Several states are pursuing ra- 
cial impact legislation. “The idea 
behind racial impact laws is to 
consider the outcome of changes 
in the criminal code before pass- 
ing laws in order to provide an 
opportunity for policymakers to 
consider alternative approaches 
that do not exacerbate dispari- 
ties,” this report concluded. 


S.F. work group seeks alternatives 
to building a big new city jail 


WORDCROSS PUZZLE 


By Jonathan Chiu 
Edited by Jan Perry 


Across 

1. One billion 
5. Number measuring 
speed of flight 
9. Road work safety object 
13. River in Ilha de 
Marajo, Brazil 
15. Hacker on The Blacklist 

17. Tree planting day 

18. Ancient internet 
connection device 

19. Type of underwater diving 

20. SQ multi- cultural group 

21. Cellie’s complaint 

22. Follows leder 

23. Under 144 characters 

24. Agitates 

26. Vietnam capital 
28. Lobster alternative 
30. Right of decision (2 words) 
32. Green of G.S. Warriors 
36. Thread of wire 

40. Precedes Miguel, 
Francisco or Paulo 

41. Small trees of the 
caesalpinia family 

43. Dress oneself 

44. Arrest or raid by the cops 
(Slang) 

46. Growing under snow 

48. Young women in college 

49. Emotional warmth, 
compassion 

50. Rise Against song 
or one who saves 

52. Albanian currency 

53. Protein in muscle 
55. A gland does this 
57. First Indian ruler to 

embrace Buddhism 

60. City in Sudan west of Nyala 

61 . Serena Williams’ dance move 
63. (Scot.) A fist or a hand 


66. His razor solves 
problems with the 
simplest assumptions 

70. The nasal passages 

73. To guide or restrain 

75. Spinoff show 

from Mary Tyler Moore 

76. Home or residence 

77. Mortise’s mate 

78. Hunters and soldiers 
apparel (Abbrev.) 

79. Shrek’s mate 

80. Sack you kick 

81. God of war 

82. Science of the body 
(Abbrev.) 

83. Former Portuguese and 
Brazilian money of 
account 

Down 

1. A school of whales and 
a woman’s shapely leg 

2. Jeremy of Batman vs. 
Superman 

3. Gal of Wonder Woman 

4. These United States of 

5. Military TV show or 
a type of potatoes 

6. Brand of gas station 

7. Orange or grape 
soda brand name 

8. Legal appeal 

9. Member of Natives living 
in the basins of 
Yellowstone and Bighorn 

10. Double-reed woodwind 
instrument 

11. Phone that catches on fire 

12. At first 

14. Holiday greeting you 
wish someone in Dec 

16. Anything badly needed 


that comes 
unexpectedly 
17. SQ event 
hosted 
by W. 

Kamau Bell 
25. Alike 
27. Expresses 
surprise 
and pain 
29. Precedes 
athlete 
or again 

31. Island SW 
of Stockholm 
in the 
Baltic Sea 

32. A type 
of allergy 

33. Composition 
or movement 

34. TV #1 show 

35. Mariah 
Carey, J.Lo 
and Madonna 

37. “Set Fire to the Rain” 
singer 

38. Pictures in birthday suit 

39. Chair’s mate 

40. Hawaii’s meat 

42. People always forget to 
do this on computers 

45. Nostra: Name 

of the Mafia in the US 
47. Stamps requirement 
51. City south of St. Louis 
54. Commercial music 
variety collection 
56. Type of mushroom 
grown on trees used 
in Chinese cooking 
(2 words) 

58. Hibiscus cannabinus 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

13 




13 
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59. Country in Asia 
between 
the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf 

62. Monetary unit 
in Estonia 

64. Vaughn of 
Swingers 

65. Mushroom with 
a slender stem 

66. Killer whale 

67. To scorch 

68. Precedes back, 
out of, or 
down with 

69. Troubles or 
excitement 

71. Bart Simpson’s teacher 

72. Forming the base 
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74. Yards not designated 
for GP (Abbrev.) 
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The powerful voice of Jennifer Richter 



Book Review 

By Juan Haines 
Senior Editor 

Poetry has always had the 
ability to make me, unintention- 
ally, think of things or someone 
in unexpected ways. So, when 
I pick up a poem, I am open to 
finding out what the writer is try- 
ing to say through the combina- 
tion of words that have a rhythm 
or cadence that just sounds good 
to the ear. The subtle messages 
that are felt are those aspects of 
poetry that make me think. 

Earlier this year, poet Jennifer 
Richter came to Zoe Mullery’s 
Creative Writing Class at San 
Quentin. There, I had the oppor- 
tunity to listen to her read from 
her latest collection of poems 
from No Acute Distress (2016). 

Richter is an interesting poet 
with an ability to put into words 
a battle with cancer as well as 
her life as a mother, wife and 


woman. When she combines 
these into the literary features 
found in poetry, the result is an 
extremely powerful voice. 

Particularly, Hardy Boys 
Mystery # 4 : The Missing 
Chums is about her son and the 
effect 9/11 has had on her fam- 
ily. The poem’s meticulous and 
nostalgic look at her life gives 
particulars about what kind of 
mother she is and how she val- 
ues her son’s perspective on life 


and death. 

I also had a chance to review 
an anthology by Rosemary 
Jenkins. When I first met her 
(by telephone) we talked about 
comparing American prisons 
and Norwegian prisons. What 
I’ve learned about Jenkins is 
that she’s a very compassion- 
ate person who loves dogs and 
also loves her take on criminal 
justice policy in the online pub- 
lication LA Progressive. 


When I found out, 
additionally, she was 
a poet; my eyebrows 
went up in obvious cu- 
riosity. 

Leticia in Her Wed- 
ding Dress and Other 
Poems (2005) surprised 
me with its illustrations 
and bilingual advan- 
tage. However, the most 
valued aspect of the 
anthology is that each 
poem has space for 
readers to put down his 
or her thoughts — ge- 
nius! I can’t tell you how many 
times I’ve picked up a piece of 
fiction, nonfiction, or study ma- 
terial and seemingly ruined the 
book by margin writing. Leticia 
in Her Wedding Dress gives my 
thoughts space. 

The poem Leticia in Her Wed- 
ding Dress honors the existence 
of someone special and gives 
readers an appreciation of how 
Leticia has impacted the life of 
those around her. 

I also had an opportunity to 
drop by a class taught by Julien 
Poirier. He teaches every Mon- 
day, after chow, in San Quentin. 
He’s been doing this a couple of 


years now, and his tough take 
on the use of words in poetry 
became clear in his latest anthol- 
ogy, Out of Print (2016). He’s a 
no-nonsense writer who’ll tell 
you all about poetry; just like his 
book cover says, “Ask me a-bout 
my Poetry.” 

When going through Out of 
Print , I was drawn to several po- 
ems, by title alone. 

The 2nd Amendment Never 
Sleeps , written on the 4th of 
July, uses Middle America lan- 
guage and symbolism to bring 
irony to a West Coast liberal. 

Investigation hit me as a 
journalist because of its con- 
nection to like-minded writers. 
Although Julien’s intent was to 
unite poets, the poem resonated 
with me from a journalistic per- 
spective, and I took what was 
important for me. 

All in all, these three poets 
have impacted me because of 
the way they’ve reached out to 
give incarcerated readers a por- 
tal into the world as they see it. 

Any of the poems mentioned 
in this review can be sent to 
readers by sending San Quentin 
News a self-address stamped 
envelope. 


Your top achievement of 2016? 


Dealing with opioid 
deaths in prison 


Asked On The Line 

By Angelo Falcone 

Journalism Guild Writer 

For many San Quentin main- 
liners, 2016 was the year of 
achievements. Asked on the 
Line made informal inquiries 
of the men in blue, “Whether 
before the Board of Parole 
Hearings, your parents, your 
children, or your spouse, what 
would you declare was your 
best or greatest achievement of 
2016?” 

W. Tolbert: “Coming to terms 
with my self-worth and under- 
standing that it’s not determined 
by the precepts of our common- 
wealth but the concepts of how 
I treat our commonwealth.” 

H. Nguyen: “Forgiveness is 
a big accomplishment for me. 
Through forgiveness, I will be 
able to forgive myself, under- 
stand compassion, and remain 
true to myself and others.” 

D. Barnes: “Walking and 
helping the Amala Children, 
Wounded Warriors, and Breast 
Cancer Survivors.” 


MAC Corner 

The men in blue now have 
a wide variety of television 
channels available for their 
viewing pleasure just in time 
for the holidays — and foot- 
ball season. 

After several years of com- 
plaints about the unreliable 
and fluctuating television 
signals and many meetings 
and proposals about upgrad- 
ing to cable television, the 
San Quentin administration 
purchased new television an- 
tennas and new video ampli- 
fication equipment for the 
mainline population. The new 
antennas were installed in 
September. 

It took several weeks of 
meetings, negotiations and 


P. Senegal: “Graduating 
from the Construction Tech- 
nology class.” 

G. Pureco: “The insight that 
I learned to articulate.” 

F. Ortiz: “My participa- 
tion in academic education 
and programs like Project 
REACH, which transformed 
me to develop the determina- 
tion and confidence to be part 
of the solutions.” 

C. Moreno: “Graduating 
from Anger Management and 
earning a certificate from Al- 
coholics Anonymous.” 

P. Feliciano: “I graduated 
from three programs: Vio- 
lence Prevention, Kid Cat and 
TRUST.” 

W. Villafranco: “Connect- 
ing with my family and chil- 
dren and pursuing an educa- 
tion.” 

P. Benitez: “I established 
contact with my daughter, and 
I started to learn how to use a 
computer.” 

N. Collins: “I had fun com- 
pleting our Shakespeare play, 
‘The Tempest,’ and how we 
supported each other to put on 
a great show.” 


petitions by the Men’s Advi- 
sory Council (MAC) for staff 
to adjust and calibrate the tele- 
vision signals to accommodate 
both analog and digital televi- 
sions owned by the men on the 
mainline. 

On behalf of the population, 
the MAC would like to thank 
Warden Davis, the Chief 
Deputy Warden, all Associate 
Wardens, Plant Operations, 
Principal Beebe, and SQTV 
for their time and effort in ad- 
justing the television signal. 

The MAC understands that 
resources and time must first 
go into higher priority elec- 
trical and plumbing projects 
to keep the tap and shower 
water hot, the sewage system 
running, the electricity flow- 
ing, and the kitchen cooking, 
while at the same time replac- 


A. Angulo: “Learning to 
speak English!” 

J. Lopez: “My TABE test 
scores were higher this year!” 

J. Velazquez: “Developing 
and understanding my own 
fortitude and improving my ca- 
pacity to learn.” 

B. Muro: “I decided to take 
responsibility and go to school 
and sign up for self-help pro- 
grams.” 

M. Morales: “Connecting 
with my loving family, who 
cares about me.” 

Q. Walker: “I became a tutor 
for Project REACH to help oth- 
ers discover the wonders of an 
education.” 

M. Saldana: “I earned an An- 
ger Management certificate, I 
improved my reading skills, 
and I improved my communi- 
cation with my family.” 

S. Nguyen: “I stayed posi- 
tive after a disappointing re- 
sult with the parole board. I 
completed a computer literacy 
class, and I completed the Kid 
CAT curriculum.” 

D. Jones: “I decided to get a 
GED and to learn to understand 
and have patience with people.” 


ing burned-out lights and fix- 
ing broken toilets. However, 
as a window to the outside 
world, mainliners also need a 
good television signal. Many 
thanks. 

A wide variety of television 
channels are now available 
and coming in strong for both 
analog and digital television 
sets. 

Finally, the Associate War- 
den for the General Popu- 
lation, J. Lawson, and the 
Captain of North Block and 
H-Unit, R. Escalera, would 
like to thank the men in blue 
housed in IN-42, IN-41, 1N- 
40, 1N39, and IN-38 for their 
help and cooperation during 
the annual San Quentin Fam- 
ily Day staff event that oc- 
curred on Oct. 6. 

-Angelo Falcone 


By David Eugene Archer Sr. 

Journalism Guild Writer 

The Obama administration 
met with correctional officials 
in July to address the spike in 
overdose deaths in the nation’s 
jails and prisons due to opioid 
narcotics, reported Christopher 
Moraff. 

At this White House summit 
on July 17, Michael Botticelli, 
Director of the White House Of- 
fice of National Drug Control 
Policy, said, “Everybody has a 
role to play in ending the opioid 
epidemic.” 

“We need to make sure that 
individuals with opioid-use 
disorders who are incarcerated 
have access to evidence-based 
treatment so they can achieve 
and sustain recovery,” he said. 

Panelist Christopher Mitchell 
said, “I firmly believe medica- 
tion-assisted treatment (MAT) 
is the game changer of my ca- 
reer.” He is in charge of drug 
treatment programs for the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Cor- 
rections. 

Historically, prisons have 
managed post-release drug and 
alcohol treatment by offering 
little more than an address or 
phone number to inmates who 
request it at discharge, accord- 
ing to Moraff. 

Only a handful of facilities 
provide medication to opioid- 
dependent inmates, Moraff 
stated. 

“Imagine coming out of pris- 
on with no support, no ability 
to even access a computer. How 
long would it take you to give 
up? I’d probably last an hour,” 
said Mitchell. 

He also said, “Once you hand 
people off to the community, if 
that community isn’t ready to 
support them, the offender is 
most likely going to crash and 
burn.” 


Data from the 1990s show 
the vast majority of incarcer- 
ated drug users recidivate after 
release, as high as 80 percent, 
Moraff stated. 


“Everybody has 
a role to play in 
ending the opioid 
ep identic” 

He cited a study in 2010 that 
found only 11 percent of sub- 
stance abusers received any 
type of professional treatment 
in jail, and less than one percent 
were given medically assisted 
treatment. 

Kim Kozlowski, director 
of the Syracuse Community 
Treatment Court in upstate 
New York, said, “We’ve had 
to educate the old-timers, even 
some practitioners, on the value 
and benefits of MAT.” 

Rhode Island is the only state 
to offer all three FDA-approved 
pharmaceutical interventions 
to opioid- dependent inmates. 
Those are methadone, bu- 
prenorphine and naltrexone, 
Moraff noted. 

Most experts agree that to 
be successful, treatment needs 
to be individualized to patient 
needs and medication is just 
one part of a multifaceted sup- 
port system, Moraff said. 

“Medication-assisted treat- 
ment isn’t the be-all and end- 
all,” Kozlowski said. “We re- 
quire that if participants are 
going to get MAT, they are en- 
gaged is some kind of counsel- 
ing services. 

“They have to be seeing a 
clinician and our thoughts are 
that the longer they are seeing 
someone, the better chance they 
have of success,” she said. 


SQ’s television signal gets an upgrade 
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San Quentin Kings tumble under .500 


By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

The Outsiders dealt the San 
Quentin Kings over-40 basket- 
ball team another loss, winning 
96-89. 

“First time we beat them two 
in a row,” said Outsider Steve 
Watkins. 

Kings Coach Orlando Harris 
said, “It’s our first losing sea- 
son in the four years I’ve been 
coaching. Even if we win our 
next two games, we’ll be two 
games under .500.” 

Harris is scheduled to see 
the parole board in February. 
He said, “If I’m here next year, 
we’re starting from scratch. We 
need to infuse this team with 
new talent.” 

Although the Kings had a 


few more games left in the sea- 
son, this game was the last of 
the year against The Outsiders. 

“Last game of the year is like 
our championship,” said Out- 
sider coach, player and sponsor 
John Brewster. 

The Outsiders started slow, 
coming out of the first quar- 
ter down 29-19. Then they put 
Brandon Hargrave, a 24 -year 
old who is 5 -foot- 10, into the 
game. He torched the Kings for 
29 points, 21 rebounds, 5 assists 
and 6 steals. 

By the end of the second pe- 
riod, the Outsiders led 53-43. 

“I heard Bob Myers came in 
and showed out so I wanted to 
follow in his footsteps,” Har- 
grave joked. “It’s fun. They got 
out early and we fought. We 
handled the pressure and never 


let them get their momentum 
back.” 

Referee Robert Lee spoke at 
half-time about what the Kings 
basketball program means to 
him. 

“With battling prostate can- 
cer and having 25-to-life, 
coming out here gives me an 
outlet,” Lee said. “During go- 
ing through chemotherapy, 
what kept me motivated is that 
I could come out here. I can’t 
play basketball no more but ref- 
ereeing allows me to stay close 
to the sport I love.” 

The Kings made a run at the 
beginning of the third, getting 
two steals and a block on de- 
fense and scoring on offensive 
to make the score 54-51 Outsid- 
ers. 

The Outsiders called a time- 


out and adjusted. Hargrave 
nailed a trey to increase the dis- 
tance 58-51. 

The Kings closed the gap 
again in the fourth with 3:11 to 
go. Joseph Kelly was fouled and 
made both free-throws, bring- 
ing the Kings within 3 at 86-83. 

Then Outsider Steve Wat- 
kins, normally quiet on offense, 
nailed two threes, stopping the 
Kings’ comeback. He finished 
with 8 points. 

The Kings also had no an- 
swer for Joel “Big Country” 
Simons, a 6-foot-8, 300-pound 
center. He scored 18 points with 
10 rebounds. 

“When we have Big Country, 
we get boards, stop their big 
guys and we’re good,” Brewster 
said. 

Outsiders Bill Utnehmer add- 


ed 14 points, ending the season 
on a bittersweet high note. 

“The off season is too long,” 
Utnehmer said. “We should 
play indoors through the win- 
ter.” 

Pep “Oris” Williams led the 
Kings with 18 points, 8 assists, 
8 rebounds and 5 steals in the 
losing effort. 

“We had defensive laps,” 
Williams said. 

King teammates Charles Syl- 
vester and D. “Zayd” Nickolson 
added 14 points each, J. “Mail- 
man” Ratchford, 12, and Thad 
Fleeton, 11. 

“I look forward to the outside 
teams coming in,” Williams 
said. “It’s like a visit from fam- 
ily; you look forward to them 
coming. It relieves a lot of 
stress.” 


No winner in epic Intramural League basketball finals 


Commissioner Ishmael Free- 
lon declared a draw in the In- 
tramural League Basketball 
Championship after contro- 
versy over whether one of the 
games should count as a forfeit 
in the best of five series other- 
wise tied two-two. 

Championship Intramural 
games are normally played 
on Sunday mornings, but the 
coaches of both teams agreed 
to play game four on Friday. 
That morning, with the Bay 
Area Bailers (BAB) up two 
games to one in the best of five 
series, only the coach and two 
BAB players showed up. The 
Franchise considered the non- 
appearance a forfeit. 

After hearing several differ- 
ent versions about what hap- 
pened that favored each team, 
Freelon said, “It’s done. No- 
body wins.” 

Prior to Freelon’s decision, 
The Franchise declared them- 
selves the 2016 Intramural 
League Champions after win- 
ning what they called game 
five in overtime, 96-95. 

“It’s over, we won,” said 
Franchise’s Oris “Pep” Wil- 
liams. “Three-peat,” added his 
teammate Donte Smith. 


By Marcus Henderson 
Journalism Guild Chairman 

The visiting Chosen Chris- 
tian Sports Ministries missed 
a two-point conversion attempt 
to fall 32-31 to San Quentin’s 
All-Madden flag football team 
on a wet and muddy field. 

“I was surprised and happy 
the administration let us play 
in these conditions,” said D. 
“Zayd” Nickolson. “It’s always 
like a semi-pro experience 
when we play these guys. Their 
line did a great job. I’m glad I 
did my part to get the win.” 

With 2:00 minutes left in the 
game, All-Madden was down 
25-24. Their quarterback, John 
Windham, put together a string 
of runs, moving the chains. 
Then he found a streaking wide 
receiver for a big first and goal 
play. From there, Windham ran 
in easily for the touchdown and 
a 30-25 lead with a minute and 
19 seconds left on the clock. 


Despite the Franchise win- 
ning the last two Intramural 
championships, they weren’t 
favored to make the finals this 
year after top players Anthony 
Ammons and Harry “ATL” 
Smith suited up for other teams. 

Things also looked bleak for 
the Franchise when the BAB 
won the first two games of the 
series, needing only one more 
to clinch the title. 

In game one, with 10 seconds 
left on the clock and the score 
tied, the Franchise had the ball. 
BAB pressed. Franchise Center 
Jason Robinson had the rock 
behind the three-point line and 
tried to pass out of a double 
team. BAB’s Tevin Fournette 
knocked the ball away. It land- 
ed in the hands of Paul Oliver, 
his 60-year old BAB teammate, 
who launched it down court to 
Mack Simekins for an easy 
slam and the 76-74 win. 

The BAB won game two by 
a 105-81 landslide. Simekins 
led his team with 30 points and 
Fournette added 21. 

A sweep looked evident 
for Game three with the BAB 
up by 20 points in the third 
quarter. Then Demond Lewis 
of the Franchise came to life. 


The Chosen hoped to put on 
a drive of their own, but quar- 
terback Phil Volta was sacked 
in the end zone by defensive 
end Nickolson for the safety. 

After the safety and down 
32-25, the Chosen was look- 
ing for a miracle. All-Madden 
didn’t run the clock out. In- 
stead Windham threw a fade 
away pass to a wide receiver 
that was intercepted by Chosen 
Omar Bennett. 

The Chosen was sacked once 
again with 10 seconds left. But 
on second down Volta threw a 
Hail Mary to a streaking An- 
dre Jackson for the touchdown. 
With the score 32-31, the Cho- 
sen elected to go for a two- 
point conversion for the win 
instead of the tie. 

Under a lot of pressure, Vol- 
ta’s pass missed the receiver in 
the end zone, officially ending 
the game. 

“This was fun,” said Ben- 
nett. “I respect all the players 


After coming into the final pe- 
riod scoreless, he ignited for 
16 points, including four three 
pointers. 

O. Williams made a critical 
three to tie the score at 79-79 
with 43 seconds left in regula- 
tion. 

Fournette responded go- 
ing strong to the rack and 
was fouled. He made one free 
throw. 

The Franchise’s Kenneth 
Dozier missed a three but 
Lewis rebounded it for the put 
back, giving Franchise an 81- 
80 edge. 

Fournette answered on the 
other end with a layup, putting 
the BAB up 82-81. 

With time running out, Doz- 
ier hit a three-pointer at the 
buzzer, for an 84-82 Franchise 
victory and necessitating a 
game four. 

In the blown effort, Four- 
nette nearly scored a triple dou- 
ble with 23 points, 22 rebounds 
and 9 assists, plus 2 steals. Six 
foot 10 Center Matt Simekins 
fouled out with less than 4 
minutes left in the fourth, after 
scoring 20 points and snatch- 
ing 12 boards. 

For the Franchise, Center 


and this special program. This 
gives us a chance to bring some 
of the outside world inside.” 

“That was the Mud Bowl,” 
said Windham. “I look for- 
ward to playing them. This is 
therapy; you learn to improve 
your social behavior, because 
we got here on anti-social be- 
havior. 

“This program works be- 
cause I think society would 
want us to be more social.” 

In the first half, All-Madden 
started the game fast with a 
defensive interception and a 
rushing touchdown by Wind- 
ham. The Chosen struggled 
offensively but defensively 
they had two interceptions re- 
turned for touchdowns, one 
from Jackson and one from AJ 
Haynes. 

“We come to give and re- 
ceive positivity,” said Haynes. 
“When you see the smiles, 
when we come down the hill 
you know it’s all love.” 


Jason Robinson had 11 points 
with 21 rebounds; Marvin Cos- 
by scored 18 points and Donte 
Smith dropped 17 points with 
17 boards in game three. 

Game four on Oct. 9 found 
the BAB in the fourth quarter 
with only four players after Eli 
Hill was called over the institu- 
tional PA system to return to his 
building. That left Fournette, 
Simekins, Oliver and Donnelly 
Thompson, who played with a 
sprained ankle, against the full 
Franchise roster. 

“I had four players, one with 
a bum ankle and they couldn’t 
knock us off in the fourth quar- 
ter,” said BAB Coach Darrell 
Williams. 

The BAB battled through the 
fourth quarter. Though out- 
numbered they blocked shots 
and scored on the offensive 
end. With 10 seconds left on 
the clock, and the Franchise up 
86-84, Fournette took the ball 
coast-to-coast and laid the ball 
up for the tie. He scored 35 in 
regulation. 

In overtime, BAB took an 
95-90 lead with 1:29 left, as 
the Franchise settled for three- 
point shot attempts that kept 
missing. 


Chosen Jimmy Brown added, 
“It’s about sending the message 
that we haven’t forgotten y’all. 
People would be surprised how 
much you can get from men 
who are deprived.” 

All-Madden pulled out a 
couple of trick plays for scores. 
One bootleg play from Wind- 
ham to Jason Jones, who threw 
for a touchdown. And a second 
lateral screen pass to Jones, 
who threw for big yards, kept 
the game tight. 

Chosen coach Pastor Wayne 
Jackson gave an inspirational 
half-time speech and parting 
words, using the story of 
Samson and Delilah from the 
Bible. 

“God is the one who gives 
strength, so don’t play with 
sin. Do things with the spirit of 
God. Believe and trust He will 
bring you out. Victory comes 
from worshipping in private. 

“So remember: it’s not how 
you start; it’s how you finish.” 


“It’s five on four, please 
tell me why we are shooting 
threes?” Smith asked his team- 
mates during a timeout. 

With 26 seconds left, the 
Franchise were down 95-96 
when Oris Williams stole the 
ball. It ended up in Dozier’s 
hands who nailed a three, giv- 
ing Franchise the 96-95 lead 
with :16 to go in overtime. 

BAB’s Thompson had the 
ball at the top of the key for a 
wide-open three with time run- 
ning out, but it bounced off the 
rim, leaving the Franchise on 
top. 

Smith led the Franchise with 
29 points, 22 rebounds, 3 as- 
sists, 2 steals and a block. Doz- 
ier finished with 16 points fol- 
lowed by Montrell Vines with 
15. 

Fournette led all scorers 
with 39 points, 20 rebounds, 
3 assists and a steal. Simekins 
added 27 points, 21 rebounds, 
6 blocks and 2 assists. Oliver 
had 18 points, 12 rebounds, 3 
assists, 2 blocks and a steal, 
while Thompson contributed 9 
points, 10 rebounds and 2 as- 
sists. 

-Rahsaan Thomas 


Sports Stats 


Basketball 

Average Points Per Game 
(As of Oct. 29) 


Warriors 

Allan McIntosh 18.2 

Harry“ATL”Smith 14.8 

Tevin Fournette 14 

Anthony Ammons 10.71 

Kings 

Oris “Pep” Williams 11 

Demond Lewis 9.4 

Thad Fleeton 8.7 

Green Team 

Air Warmerdam 45 

Evan Fjelds 25.5 

Griffin Reilly 22 

ChrisBIees 21.14 

Johnas Street 14 

Pat Lacey 13.3 

Remy Pinson 12.6 

Imago Dei 

Jon Williams 27 

TeohnConnor 25.66 

Steve Diekman 18 

Trailblazers/Bittermen 

Ryan Steer 23.77 

Will Wheatley 16.83 

MarkStapp 14.66 

Ian Ashcraft-Williams 11.8 


All-Madden team slips past Chosen, 33-31 
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SQ soccer aces turn back Berkeley... again 



Photo by Eddie Herena - San Quentin News 

Soccer match takes place on Lower Yard 


By Eddie Herena 
San Quentin News Photographer 

On a late October morning, 
20 young men from the sur- 
rounding Bay Area dressed in 
black T-shirts and black shorts, 
marched down into a prison for 
a soccer match that had been 
planned for months. 

Stepping onto San Quen- 
tin’s Field of Dreams was a 
new experience for all but one 
member of the student orga- 
nization, Hermanos Unidos 
(United Brothers), located on 
UC Berkeley’s campus. 

Nevertheless, Daniel More- 
no, Hermanos Community 
Chair, was hoping to redeem 
his team from a defeat they 
suffered in early May. 

“We trained for this game. 
“The last time we got roasted,” 
said Moreno. A thrashing simi- 
lar to the loss Germany handed 
to Brazil in the 2014 World Cup 
semi-final match, 7-0. In May, 
Moreno’s team was defeated by 
a nameless San Quentin soccer 
team, 9-2. The Hermanos were 
on a quest for victory. 

In the 10 th minute striker Li- 
onel Hernandez of San Quentin 


pushed pass two defenders and 
blasted the ball into the upper 
left corner of the net beyond 
the reach of the goalkeeper. 

It was one-nil. 

The Hermanos struck back 
five minutes later. Striker Ser- 
gio Gonzales forced the ball 
through the defense for the 
equalizer. 

The match was 1-1 in what 
seemed like the beginning of a 
high scoring match. However, 
the match remained even for 
the remainder of the first half. 


If their defense had held up, 
it looked like Moreno and the 
Hermanos could be in stride to 
accomplish what they set out 
for: a victory. All they needed 
was a little offense. 

But in the second half of the 
game, it got a little ugly for 
the brothers from Berkeley. 
The home team was able to 
spread the Hermanos’ defense 
with more touch-pass-plays 
— a strategy the home team 
used to get the first goal. The 
strategy got away from them 


until 10 minutes into the sec- 
ond half. 

The results were game- 
changing as the brothers from 
San Quentin scored repeatedly. 
The second San Quentin goal 
came from Don “Jihad” Spen- 
ce’s header in minute 55. He 
scored off a corner-kick assist 
from teammate Tare “Cancun” 
Beltranchuc. That goal was 
followed three minutes later by 
Jose Melendez, who scored on 
a Jesus “Morelia” Lopez pass 
from the midfield. The final 
San Quentin goal came from 
Oscar “Flaco” Aguilar. Aguilar 
scored off a ball that bounced 
off his chest, to his right foot 
that he sent to the back of the 
net, putting the match out of 
reach for the Hermanos. How- 
ever, the Hermanos scored one 
more goal off the leg of Igna- 
cio “Nacho” Franco in the fi- 
nal and 90 th minute, ending the 
game at 4-2 for San Quentin. 

In spite of their loss, the 
Hermanos Unidos student or- 
ganization said they left win- 
ners. 

“A lot of us come from low- 
income families and are af- 
fected by mass incarceration. 


He added that coming into the 
institution is a way of showing 
their support and doing work 
to better our community. 

The Hermanos Unidos or- 
ganization originated at UC 
Berkeley in 1989 as a means 
for Latino students to con- 
fide in each other on campus 
grounds — to “create a family 
away from home,” explained 
Moreno. 

Hermanos Unidos are now 
located in 14 other universi- 
ties through out California and 
are even reaching out to local 
high school students, encour- 
aging the value of education. 
The organization is about em- 
powering the next generation 
through education in an effort 
to promote academic excel- 
lence, social networking and 
community service, according 
to Moreno. 

There are way too many 
Latino men and women in- 
carcerated, compared to those 
enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities, says Moreno. “Our 
purpose is not to forget where 
we come from,” he added, re- 
ferring to why they came in- 
side the prison. 


Harry “ATL” Smith out scores former pros 



By Rahsaan Thomas 
Staff Writer 

San Quentin Warrior Harry 
“ATL” Smith scored 31 points 
against former overseas-pro 
basketball players to help his 
team survive a last second surge 
by Christian Sports Ministries. 
The Warriors won 87-84. 

“We could not stop ATL today. 
He was awesome,” said Evan 
Fjeld, who played professionally 
overseas in the NBA’s D -League 
and is called the Plumber in San 
Quentin for flushing down slam- 
dunks. 

Known as the “Green Team” 
on San Quentin’s Lower Yard for 
the color of their jerseys, Chris- 
tian Sports Ministries brings in 
former pro and college players 
to compete against the Warriors 
twice a month. 

For the Nov. 5 game, the 
Green Team enlisted three for- 
mer overseas pros: Fjeld; Blake 
Schultz, 28, a Williams College 
Division 3 Player of the Year; 
and Ted Hahs, 46, who is now a 
pastor, (transformourworld.org) 

Golden State Warriors As- 
sistant General Manager Kirk 
Lacob both coached and par- 
ticipated in the game, while his 
sister, Kyci Lacob, a Stanford 
student, took photographs with 
both digital and film cameras for 
a project. 

Despite seeing the height and 
talent coming toward the court, 
the Warriors were determined to 
win. 

“We haven’t won in a long 
time. Let’s get this long-overdue 
win,” Warrior Coach Daniel 
Wright told his team in a pre- 
game huddle. 

The Warriors came out with 
great energy, taking a 30-20 first 
quarter lead with the aid of nine 
steals. 

The 6-foot-ll Hahs came alive 
in the second quarter, helping his 
team come back with turnaround 
short-range shots. He finished 
with a team high 23 points. 


The Green Team took a 42- 
41 lead at halftime where Hahs 
gave an inspiration talk, af- 
ter Green Team Sponsor Don 
Smith and Lacob warmed up 
the crowd of players, coaches, 
refs and scorekeepers. 

Normally Green Team spon- 
sor Bill Epling opens with a 
joke, but he couldn’t attend the 
game, so Smith filled in. 

“The advantage of Bill not 
being here is we don’t have 
to listen to a joke,” joked Don 
Smith. 

Lacob spoke next, introduc- 
ing the crowd to his sister, who 
he joked would try her best to 
make everyone look good in the 
photos. Then he remarked seri- 
ously, “The ESPN piece came 
out very good. I think it will do 
a lot of positive things.” 

Lacob referred to a six- 
minute piece ESPN aired that 
features interviews with San 
Quentin Warriors and footage 
of Draymond Green and Kevin 
Durant hanging out on the yard 
when San Quentin played the 


Golden State Warriors organi- 
zation on Sept. 24. 

Next Hahs joked, “The first 
time I came in here, I was a little 
scared, nervous, but you guys 
are more polite than a pickup 
game in the street, especially 
church pickup. You guys are 
more saved than the pastors.” 

Then Hahs preached about 
how God can use everybody for 
a good purpose. “I believe the 
Lord wants to teach you to pray 
in another dimension,” said 
Hahs. “I believe the Lord wants 
to train you how to fight for 
people like homeless 13 -year- 
old girls.” 

During a huddle before the 
start of the second half Wright 
told his team, “Y’all are 4-8 
against these dudes. Beat them 
at the rim.” 

Harry “ATL” Smith respond- 
ed. He used his 6 -foot-5 frame 
to out body the bigger Hahs in 
the paint and score. 

The Warriors led 85-75 with 
2:09 minutes left in the fourth, 
but the Green Team made 


another run, cutting the lead to 
85-81 with 21 seconds on the 
clock. They fouled Smith to 
stop the clock. 

After Smith hit one of two 
free throws in his 31 points, 
15 -rebound performance, the 
Warriors were ahead 86-81 with 
17 seconds left in regulation. 

On the other end of the court, 


Green Team’s Sam Lacy missed 
a three point attempt. 

The Green Team fouled War- 
rior Rafael Cuevas, stopping the 
clock at 6 seconds. He made one 
of two from the line, increasing 
the lead to 87-81. 

Former Wake Forest player 
Kyle Fowler nailed a three- 
pointer to bring the Green team 
within three at 87-84 with 2 sec- 
onds on the clock. 

Green Team’s Johnas Street 
picked off Warrior Allan McIn- 
tosh’s inbound pass and dumped 
the ball to Lacy, who stood at the 
top of the arc. Lacy hesitated, 
then stepped back and shot a 
three that clanked off the rim too 
late to count. 

Wright smiled after out coach- 
ing Lacob. 

“I was hoping to be like 
Luke Walton when Steve Kerr 
couldn’t coach (the Golden State 
Warriors),” joked Lacob. “Ap- 
parently, I’m no Luke.” 

Kyci Lacob remarked that her 
first time in a prison was, “a lot 
of fun. Everybody was so friend- 
ly. It was eye opening. I’m gonna 
tell my friends to get involved.” 

Harry Smith added, “Honest- 
ly, I just really appreciate these 
guys coming in here and shar- 
ing their lives - it’s a beautiful 
thing.” 






Courtesy of Adrianna Dinolfo Courtesy of Jean Ramirez Courtesy of Karen Drucker 
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Lt. Gov. Gavin Newsome 
in San Quentin StatlJPrison 
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